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MOUNT  TABOR. 

The  beautiful,  regularly-formed  moun- 
tain in  the  accompanying  illustration  is 
the,  in  sacred  history,  celebrated  Mount 
Tabor.  It  belongs  to  the  Galilean  high 
land,  and  lifts  its  majestic  summit  to  the 
height  of  over  600  meters  above  the  sea 
level,  far  above  any  of  the  surrounding 
hills, thereby  offering  the  traveler  a most 
magnificent  view  in  all  directions.  In  the 
north  the  horizon  is  limited  only  by  the 
great  Hermon;  in  the  east  the  blue  con- 
tours of  Hauran  are  plainly  discernible; 
in  the  south  the  mountains  of  Gilead  and 
Samaria  appear  in  the  distance  as 
mighty  waves  on  an  ocean,  and  in  the 
west  Mount  Carmel  is  easily  recognized. 
On  a very  clear  day  the  Mediterranean 
is  seen  beyond  this  as  a narrow  ribbon 
of  bright  silver,  forming  a connecting 
link  between  heaven  and  earth,  as  it 
were.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is 
another  spot  in  the  Holy  Land  where 
nature  exhibits  to  the  wondering  gaze 
of  the  spectator  so  much  beauty  and 
grandeur  combined. 

The  event  which  makes  Mount  Tabor 
one  of  the  celebrated  places  in  the 
country  is  the  transfiguration  of  our 
Savior.  A tradition,  probably  not  older, 
though,  than  the  third  century  of  our 
era,  points  this  mountain  out  as  the  one 
where  that  memorable  incident  of  our 
Savior’s  life  occurred.  As  nearly  every 


other  tradition  of  these  times  and  places, 
this  is  also  doubted  by  students  of 
sacred  topography.  The  objection  is 
that  the  numerous  ruins  on  this  moun- 
tain prove  that  it  was  at  the  time  of 
Christ  tolerably  well  studded  with 
habitations,  whereas  the  transfiguration 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  a 
secluded  spot.  It  is  certain  enough  that 
already  at  the  time  of  Antioch  the  Great, 
about  two  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
numerous  houses  had  been  erected  and 
many  people  sought  a refuge  here  during 
the  wars  between  the  Jews  and  Romans. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  there  was  room  enough  for  the 
Lord  and  His  three  disciples  to  have 
the  interview  with  heavenly  messengers 
| in  all  seclusion,  if  they  really  did  select 
j this  mountain  for  it.  Any  one  who  has 
been  there  will,  after  investigation, 
readily  admit  this.  That  objection  alone 
is  therefore  hardly  grave  enough  to 
upset  the  Tabor  theory.  In  favor  of  it 
is  the  fact  that  the  Lord  a few  days 
before  His  transfiguration  traveled  with 
His  disciples  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  country  and  then  ascended  “a  high 
mountain;”  and  there  is  hardly  another 
top  in  this  region  to  which  that  appel- 
lation might  so  appropriately  be  given 
i as  this. 

The  transfiguration  of  Christ  is  one  of 
| the  great  events  in  His  life  on  earth. 
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The  evangelists  tell  us  that  He  went  up 
on  the  mountain  to  pray,  and  when 
thus  engaged  His  garments  became 
white  as  the  light  and  His  face  did 


was  one  in  which  ^heavenly  messengers 
were  sent  to  confer  with  the  Son  of  God 
concerning  His  sufferings  and  death  in 
Jerusalem.  It  prepared  Him  to  endure 


shine  as  the  sun.  “And  behold  there 
appeared  unto  them  Moses  and  Elijah 
talking  with  Him.” 

It  was  an  important  event,  because  it 


the  unfathomable  agonies  which  were 
before  Him. 

It  is  important  as  showing  that  the 
servants  of  the  Almighty  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  veil  are  still  interested  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  that 
their  work  for  its  furtherance  is'  not 
interrupted  by  death,  as  the  Christian 
world  in  later  ages  have  imagined,  until 
the  great  truth  on  this  subject  was 
again  revealed  through  Joseph  the 
Prophet. 

It  proves  that  even  mortals  are  under 
some  circumstances  permitted  to  hold 
intercourse  with  persons  from  the  vast 
beyond.  Not  only  Jesus,  but  Peter, 
James  and  John,  those  three  much 
favored  disciples,  beheld  Moses  and 
Elijah,  and  felt  the  celestial  influence 
of  their  presence.  What  was  possible 
for  them,  through  the  power  of  God, 
should  not  be  considered  impossible  or 
even  improbable  when  related  of  other 
servants  of  the  Lord  in  our  own  age. 
For  what  is  sacred  history  but  a record 
of  God’s  dealings  with  His  people? 
And  what  was  once,  may  clearly  be 
again.  Else  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
of  practical  value  to  learn  of  that 
history. 

In  the  early  days  this  event  was 
preached  as  an  important  part  of  the 
gospel.  For  it  was  one  of  the  proofs 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Peter,  before 
his  martyrdom,  again  reminds  the  ; 
Christians  of  it.  He  says:  "For  we 

have  not  followed  cunningly  devised 
fables,  when  we  made  known  unto  you 
the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  but  were  eye-witnesses  of 
His  majesty.  For  He  received  from 
God,  the  Father,  honor  and  glory, 
when  there  came  such  a voice  to  Him 
from  the  excellent  glory,  'This  is  my 
beloved  Son  in  whom  I am  well  pleased.’ 
And  this  voice  which  came  from  heaven 
we  heard  when  we  were  with  Him  in 
the  holy  mount.”  A gospel  containing 
revelations  of  the  glory  of  heaven;  with 
the  audible  voice  of  the  Father; 


with  light  from  heaven  and  sen- 
sations of  rapture  — that  was  the 
gospel  preached  by  Peter.  And  he 
solemnly  declares  in  his  matured  age, 
when  his  judgment  was  well  ripened, 
that  what  he  had  preached  was  no  cun- 
ningly devised  fables,  but  truth.  Yet, 
that  is  what  the  same  gospel  preach- 
ed in  this  age-  is  said  to  be  among 
men  who,  no  doubt,  think  themselves 
wise. 

Similar  thoughts  occupied  my  mind 
when  on  the  18th  of  February,  1880,  I 
had  the  great  privilege  of  visiting  Mount 
Tabor  and  resting  a few  hours  on  the 
top  among  sacred  memories  and  the 
most  charming  scenery.  Together  with 
my  fellow-travelers  I left  Tiberias  about 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  reached 
the  top  of  Tabor  at  half-past  eleven. 
It  was  a wearisome  ride.  Tiberias  lies 
208  meters  below  the  sea  level,  and 
Tabor  015  meters  above.  In  six  hours 
we  had  consequently  made  an  ascent  of 
823  meters,  on  a road  that  for  wretched- 
ness, at  that  time  of  the  year  at  least, 
defies  description.  Most  of  the  time  we 
had  to  follow  a path,  which  might  have 
been  considered  bad  even  by  a goat. 
And  the  monotony  of  rocks  and  cobble- 
stones was  only  relieved  by  deep  mud 
holes. 

But  at  last  we  reached  our  destina- 
tion. Every  difficulty  was  then  forgotten. 
A well  needed  rest  was  taken.  Friendly 
paters  of  the  Roman  church  did  all 
they  could  to  refresh  us  bodily  from 
their  well-stored  pantries, and  their  really 
interesting  conversation  upon  local 
topics  was  as  much  enjoyed  as  the  hos- 
pitable tables.  We  had  but  one  feeling 
on  this  lofty  summit.  It  was  the  same  as 
that  expressed  by  Peter:  “It  is  good  for 
us  to  be  here.” 

Among  the  ruins  found  on  the  moun- 
tains are  some  which  are  remnants  of 
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fortifications.  For  Tabor  is  an  impor- 
tant strategic  point  in  the  country. 
During  the  crusades  bloody  battles  were 
fought  round  this  place.  It  is  probable 
that  Mount  Tabor  again,  during  the 
coming  last  struggles  in  the  Holy  Land, 
will  play  an  important  part,  for  near  it 
is  the  valley  of  Meggido — if  the  sup- 
position is  correct  that  with  this  valley 
is  meant  the  Plain  of  Jesreel — which  is 
pointed  out  by  ancient  prophets  as  the 
one  where  a decisive  battle  shall  be  fought 
in  the  last  days.  One  of  the  prophecies 
relating  to  this  event  is  given  by  John 
as  follows:  “And  I saw  three  unclean 

spirits  like  frogs  come  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  dragon  and  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
false  prophet.  For  they  are  the  spirits 
of  demons  working  miracles,  which  go 
forth  unto  the  kings  of  the  earth  and 
the  whole  world,  to  gather  them  to  the 
battle  of  that  great  day  of  God  Almighty. 
* * * And  he  gathered  them  together 

into  a place  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue 
Armageddo.  ” (Rev.  xvi.,  13-16.)  Which 
in  plain  words  seems  to  mean  that 
through  the  combination  of  political 
and  religious  powers  (the  beast  and  the 
false  prophet)  directed  by  the  evil  one 
(the  dragon)  the  nations  of  the  world 
shall  be  stirred  up  to  a fearful  war,  the 
decisive  battle  of  which  is  to  take  place 
at  the  Hill  Megiddo.  The  revelator 
predicts  this  among  the  last  calamities 
to  take  place  in  the  present  era,  and 
intimates  that  the  coming  of  the  Savior 
in  glory  is  at  hand  when  that  battle  has 
been  fought.  He  says:  “Behold  I come 
as  a thief.  Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth, 
and  keepeth  his  garments,  ” an  injunction 
always  timely,  but  particularly  at  that 
time,  when  the  Saints  are  expected  to 
join  their  Redeemer  in  a new  dispensa- 
tion. 

/.  M.  Sjodahl. 


NEW  INVENTIONS  AND  DISCOVERIES. 


New  Applications  of  Electricity. 

It  appears  that  there  are  no  limits  to 
the  application  of  electricity.  Since  the 
invention  of  the  electric  telegraph  this 
mysterious  power  has  been  put  to  many 
other  uses.  Notable  among  these  are 
the  telephone,  by  which  the  voice  can 
be  carried  long  distances,  and  persons 
hundreds  of  miles  from  each  other  can 
converse  as  though  they  stood  face  to 
face;  the  electric  motor  for  propelling 
vehicles  and  machinery  of  every  descrip- 
tion; also  the  electric  light  which  to  a 
great  extent  is  supplanting  gas  and 
other  substances  as  an  illuminant. 
Besides  these  important  and  wonderful 
applications  of  electricity,  this  force  is 
used  in  a variety  of  ways  for  signalling, 
for  plating  metals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses not  necessary  to  mention. 
Recently  a process  of  tanning  leather 
by  aid  of  electricity  has  been  discovered. 
By  this  new  method  the  time  required 
for  tanning  a quantity  of  raw  hides  is 
greatly  reduced. 

In  the  near  future  it  is  expected  that 
heating  and  cooking  by  electricity  will 
be  so  far  perfected  that  it  will  be 
generally  adopted.  Concerning  this  new 
use  of  electricity  the  Baltimore  Manu- 
! facturer' s Journal  has  this  to  say: 

“Electric  heating  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
but  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  it  will 
thrive  and  grow  with  a rapidity  which 
will  surprise  its  most  sanguine  well 
wishers.  In  heating  a home,  can  any- 
thing be  more  perfect  than  to  have  only 
to  turn  a switch  and  let  the  current  do 
the  rest?  No  fires  to  attend  to,  no 
chimneys  to  smoke,  no  dust  blown  about 
the  room,  the  only  visible  sign  being 
the  heater,  which  if  placed  in  the  room 
would  be  neat  and  ornamental,  or  if 
placed  beneath  a register  would  be  out 
of  sight,  the  only  exertion  required  being 
to  turn  a witch  on  or  off  as  desired. 
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"While  this  alone  is  a feature  which 
will  commend  the  invisible  current  to 
the  housewife,  there  is  yet  another 
which  in  her  eyes  is  more  important 
its  use  in  cooking.  In  order  to  secure 
the  best  results,  each  cooking  utensil  is 
constructed  with  the  resistance  or  heat- 
ing coil  as  a part  of  it;  thus  each  is 
its  own  stove,  so  to  speak,  and  may  be 
placed  at  any  convenient  point  where 
connection  with  the  current  can  be  had. 
All  manner  of  cooking  appliances,  from 
the  all-important  coffee-pot  down 
through  the  list  of  pots,  skillets  and 
broilers  to  the  oven,  are  thus  arranged, 
and  once  the  connection  is  made  and 
the  current  turned  on,  the  operation  of 
cooking  proceeds  without  interruption,  j 
In  the  evening  food  could  be  placed  in 
the  proper  utensils,  these  connected 
with  the  house  wires,  and  by  a proper 
arrangement  the  latter  could  be  led  to 
the  bedroom.  Then  in  the  morning  the 
mere  turning  of  a switch  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  start  the  breakfast  cooking. 

"This  sounds  like  a tale  from  the 
Arabian  Nights  rather  than  an  existing 
fact,  but  it  is  a fact.  As  to  the  cost  of 
heating  or  cooking  by  means  of  this 
agent,  it  is  stated  that  the  ordinary 
cooking  utensil  requires  the  same 
amount  of  current  as  a sixteen  candle- 
power  lamp.  The  oven  consumes  three 
times  this  amount,  and  a fair-sized 

house  heater  about  five  times  as  much. 
Taking  the  cost  of  one  lamp  at  eighty 

cents  per  month,  which  represents 

about  the  average  price,  then  each 

utensil,  if  used  in  cooking  three  meals 
a day,  or  ninety  per  month,  would  cost 
nine-tenths  of  a cent  per  meal.  Assum- 
ing four  cooking  utensils  and  the  oven 
to  be  required  for  each  meal,  the  cost 
per  meal  woidd  be  six  and  three-tenths 
cents,  or  for  ninety  meals  $6.57  per 
month.  For  house-heating  the  average 
cost  per  heater  per  day  would  be  about 
four  and  one-half  cents,  or  $1.35  per 
month,  or  presuming  that  four  heaters 
are  in  use,  the  total  fuel  bill,  including 
that  required  for  cooking  purposes, 
would  be  about  $12  per  month.  As 
against  this  cost  must  be  considered  the 
average  coal  bill,  the  repairs  and  the 
inconveniences  attending  the  use  of 
coal.  ” 


As  a motive  power  it  is  evident  that 
electricity  is  destined  to  come  into 
almost  universal  use.  Not  that  it  will 
supersede  steam  or  water  power,  for  it 
must  be  understood  that  electricity  is  a 
means  of  transmitting  energy  produced 
by  some  other  agency,  and  is  not  a 
power  creating  agency  itself.  For  several 
years  past  the  practicability  of  utilizing 
the  water  power  of  Niagara  Falls  has 
been  a subject  of  consideration  by 
eminent  engineers  of  the  country;  and 
now  the  project  is  being  carried  out  by 
a company  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
j utilizing  a part  of  the  mighty  power  of 
the  falls  to  turn  machinery.  This  enter- 
prise is  a great  one — one  of  the  greatest 
of  modern  times.  The  outlay  for  com- 
pleting such  a scheme  is  of  course 
enormous,  but  it  is  expected  that  the 
results  to  be  obtained  will  fully  warrant 
the  expenditure.  The  energy  that  will 
be  obtained  from  this  great  natural 
source,  although  only  a small  fraction 
is  to  be  secured,  is  estimated  at  over 
one  hundred  thousand  horse  power. 

Another  enterprise  of  a similar 
character  is  that  of  making  use  of  the 
Shoshone  Falls,  in  Idaho,  as  a motive 
power.  The  novelty  of  this  project  is 
to  irrigate  the  land  by  using  the 
power  derived  from  the  falls.  By  means 
of  pumps  run  by  electricity  water  will 
be  lifted  from  the  river  at  different 
points  into  canals,  and  thereby  distri- 
buted upon  the  arid  land,  and  thus 
reclaim  it. 

While  dwelling  upon  the  uses  of 
electricity,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
that  telephone  communication  has  been 
effected  between  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  Chicago,  separated  from  each  other 
by  a distance  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  This  is  the  longest  telephone 
line  in  the  world,  and  is  so  perfect  that 
a whisper  uttered  at  one  end  of  the  line 
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can  be  heard  at  the  other  end.  It 
required  nearly  a million  pounds  of 
copper  wire  to  make  connection  between 
the  two  cities.  Nine  dollars  is  the 
price  charged  for  five  minutes’  conver- 
sation over  the  wires. 


Miscellaneous  Items. 

The  skeleton  of  a reptile  or'sea-mon- 
ster  known  as  the  whale-lizard  was 
recently  brought  from  Alaska  to  Seattle, 
Washington.  The  weight  of  the  whole 
skeleton  is  2400  pounds,  and  a single 
bone  weighs  794  pounds.  The  whale- 
lizard  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  swim 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water  as  well  as 
to  creep  upon  the  land. 

On  the  tower  of  the  Transportation 
Building  in  the  World’s  Fair  grounds 
is  an  electric  search  light,  placed  there 
to  illuminate  Jackson  Park.  The  light 
on  this  tower  is  the  most  powerful  one 
in  the  world,  and  is  equal  to  16,000,000 
candle-power. 

How  the  ancients  set  in  place  the  huge 
stone  obelisks  and  pillars  to  beJHound 
among  the  ruins  of  Thebes  and  other 
Egyptian  cities  has  puzzled  modern 
scientists  for  many  years.  The  follow- 
ing paragraph  suggests  how  the  Egyp- 
tians probably  accomplished  these 
marvels  of  engineering  skill: 

“An  unfinished  obelisk  in  a quarry  at 
Svene  shows  how  the  ancients  separated 
these  immense  monoliths  from  the  native 
rock.  A groove  marking  the  boundary 
of  the  stone  contained  a number  of  holes 
into  which  wooden  wedges  were  firmly 
driven.  The  groove  'was  then  filled 
with  water  and  the  swelled  wedges 
cracked  the  granite  the  whole  length  of 
the  groove.  The  detached  block  was 
then  pushed  forward  upon  rollers  made 


from  palm  trees  to  a large  timber  raft 
on  the  edge  of  the  Nile,  where  it 
remained  until  the  next  inundation  cr 
overflow  of  the  river  floated  the  raft  to 
the  city  where  the  obelisk  was  to  be 
set  up.  Thousands  of  hands  then 
pushed  it  to  rollers  up  an  incline 
plane  to  the  front  of  the  temple  where 
it  was  to  stand.  The  pedestal  had 
previously  been  placed  in  position,  and 
a firm  causeway  of  sand  covered  with 
planks  led  to  the  top  of  it.  Then  by 
means  of  rollers,  levers  and  ropes  made 
of  the  date  palm,  the  obelisk  was 
gradually  hoisted  into  an  upright  posi- 
tion. In  no  case  has  an  obelisk  been 
found  to  be  out  of  the  true  perpendi- 
cular. ” E.  F.  Parry. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF,  THE  PROPHET 
JOSEPH  SMITH. 

Elder  Thomas  Hall,  of  St.  George, 
Washington  County,  Utah,  makes  the 
accompanying  statement  relative  to  his 
early  connection  with  the  Church  and 
what  he  remembers  about  the  Prophet 
Joseph : 

“I  was  born  in  Liverpool,  England, 
on  the  1st  of  September,  1816.  I 
joined  the  Church  in  my  native  town  on 
the  27th  of  March,  1840. 

"At  one  of  our  fellowship  meetings 
held  at  Bolton,  England,  in  1843,  a 
sister  prophesied  by  the  gift  of  tongues 
that  the  time  had  come  for  me  to  gather 
to  the  body  of  the  Church.  Soon  after 
a letter  came  to  President  Hedlock 
from  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  with 
instructions  to  the  effect  that  I should 
gather  to  the  body  of  the  Church,  show- 
ing that  the  gift  of  tongues  had  by  the 
sister  at  Bolton  was  of  God,  and  that 
Joseph  Smith  was  a true  prophet.  Part 
of  the  instructions  in  the  prophet’s 
letter  to  President  Hedlock  was  for  me 
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to  take  charge  of  three  women  and  their 
children  on  their  voyage  to  Nauvoo, 
their  husbands  having  paid  their  passage 
to  the  Prophet  Joseph. 

"We  left  England  in  January,  1844, 
and  landed  at  New  Orleans  on  the  6th 
of  March.  The  prophet’s  agent  was  sent 
to  meet  our  company  and  instructed  to 
try  to  borrow  $1400  from  the  company  to 
pay  for  repairs  that  had  been  done  on  a 
steamboat  belonging  to  the  Prophet 
Joseph.  We  were  not  promised  money 
in  return  for  the  loan,  but  land,  stock, 
and  the  current  pay  of  a new  country. 
A Sister  Bennett,  now  Sister  Kay,  let  us 
have  two  hundred  sovereigns  ($1000)  on 
the  terms  offered.  She  told  the  names 
of  others  in  the  company  whom  she 
knew  had  money.  Some  loaned  their 
money  and  others  would  not. 

"When  my  wife  and  I some  time 
ago  visited  Brother  and  Sister  Kay  at 
Ogden,  Utah,  the  latter  said  in  a joke: 
‘Brother  Hall,  I hold  a note  against 
you.’  Then  she  said:  ‘No,  Brother 

Hall,  I got  my  pay,  and  could  have 
had  more.  Brother  Kay  and  I were 
talking  about  you  yesterday  and  about 
those  who  lied  to  you.  We  knew  them 
all,  and  we  don’t  know  of  one  who  did 
not  either  die  or  leave  the  Church  soon 
after  landing  at  Nauvoo,  while  all  who 
helped  to  redeem  the  prophet’s  boat 
have  been  greatly  blessed.’ 

"We  arrived  at  Nauvoo  on  the  lltli 
of  April,  1844.  On  the  12th  of  April  I 
first  met  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  at 
his  home,  being  introduced  by  his  agent, 
Brother  Hollister.  I felt  as  if  I had 
known  him  a long  time,  he  was  so 
kind  and  courteous.  God  had  made 
known  to  me  in  various  ways  that  he 
was  a true  prophet,  and  I could  have 
risked  my  life  in  defending  him.  He 
gave  me  some  kind,  fatherly  counsel: 
he  also  thanked  me  for  fulfilling  the 


trust  he  had  reposed  in  me  in  bringing 
the  three  families  through  safely  on  the 
voyage.  ” 

Elder  S.  K.  Gifford,  in  recounting 
some  events  that  occurred  in  his  exper- 
ience in  the  earl)'  days  of  the  Church, 
incidentally  relates  several  things  con- 
cerning the  Prophet  Joseph.  Following 
is  his  narrative: 

“I  was  born  in  the  township  of  Milo, 
New  York,  November  11th,  1821.  My 
father  Alpheus  was  baptized  in  1830. 
He  visited  Kirtland  soon  after  the  Saints 
located  there.  With  his  family  he 
started  for  Jackson  County,  Mo.,  in  the 
spring  of  1832,  worked  his  way  to  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  and  went  into  winter 
quarters.  He  arrived  in  Independence 
in  the  spring  of  1833,  where  myself  and 
some  of  the  rest  of  my  father’s  family 
were  baptized.  We  were  driven  from 
there  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year. 

"While  in  Clay  County,  where  we 
took  refuge,  Sam  Owens,  and  Niel 
Gillam  and  others  made  a practice  of 
going  from  Jackson  County  and  to 
Liberty  to  incite  the  people  of  Clay 
County  to  violence  against  the  Saints. 
On  one  occasion  while  passing  our  place 
on  their  return  home,  about  dusk,  they 
were  talking  about  what  they  were 
going  to  do  to  the  Mormons,  not  know- 
ing that  anyone  heard  them.  I said  to 
those  standing  by,  ‘I  hope  they’ll  get 
drowned  in  crossing  the  river.’  It  was 
an  unusual  remark  for  me  to  make,  and 
I did  not  know  what  prompted  it.  Sure 
enough,  early  in  the  morning  the  word 
came  that  Campbell,  a bitter  enemy,  and 
others  were  drowned,  and  that  Owens 
barely  escaped.  Campbell  had  predicted 
that  if  he  did  not  kill  the  prophet  the 
eagles  should  pick  his  bones.  His  own 
prediction  and  the  wish  I expressed 
were  both  fulfilled.  His  body  was  found 
on  an  island  in  the  river  some  time 
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afterwards,  and  the  birds  had  picked 
part  of  the  flesh  from  his  bones. 

"We  were  finally  driven  into  Caldwell 
County,  where  I first  beheld  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith.  About  the  first  time  I 
saw  him  he  had  gathered  the  Saints 
around  him  in  and  around  an  open  frame 
structure  that  was  being  built  for  a 
school  house,  in  Far  West.  After  the 
prophet  had  spoke  to  and  encouraged 
the  Saints,  refreshments  were  partaken 
of  by  the  whole  congregation.  It  was 
truly  a feast  to  me,  as  if  dealt  out  by  a 
Savior  feeding  the  multitude. 

"The  first  general  military  election 
was  held  near  this  same  building,  which 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Lyman  Wight 
as  first  colonel,  George  Morgan  Hinkle 
as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  Jefferson 
Hunt  as  major.  After  the  election  was 
over  the  men  gathered  around  those 
elected  and  took  them  quite  a distance 
to  a platform,  where  each  in  turn  made 
a speech.  Lyman  Wight  delivered  a 
very  interesting  speech.  But,  oh,  for 
the  speech  of  Hinkle  the  brave!  He 
said  it  we  ever  got  into  trouble  he 
would  surely  lead  us  out.  I remember 
well  how  he  fulfilled  his  promise,  when 
he  led  the  brethren  into  the  jaws  of 
death  at  the  approach  of  the  governor’s 
troops.  I remember  how  he  betrayed 
the  prophet  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  sought  his  life.  Jefferson  Hunt  said 
he  had  no  promises  to  make,  and  could 
not  say  what  he  might  do.  Honor  to 
his  name,  and  memory,  he  died  true  to 
his  friends. 

"I  saw  the  chief  corner-stone  of  the 
temple  in  Far  West  laid  by  the  prophet 
and  others  on  the  4th  of  July,  1838. 

"One  more  circumstance  and  then  I 
will  stop.  I had  heard  Brother  Joseph 
say  that  he  had  placed  the  responsibility 
of  bearing  off  the  kingdom  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Twelve. 


"After  the  death  of  the  prophet  I 
could  think  of  no  one  but  Brigham  to 
take  his  place.  I so  expressed  myself, 
and  was  censured  by  a member  of  the 
Church  for  entertaining  such  an  idea.” 

Elder  Dudley  Leavitt,  now  living  at 
Bunkerville,  Lincoln  County,  Nev.,  was 
born  the  31st  of  August,  1830,  at 
Hatley,  Lower  Canada.  His  statement 
and  testimony  are  given  as  follows: 

"I  first  met  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
in  Kirtland,  to  which  place  my  father 
and  mother  moved  from  Canada.  My 
parents  being  faithful  in  the  Church, 
inspired  me  with  profound  respect  for 
the  prophet,  which  was  deepened  the 
more  I saw  of  him  and  heard  of  his 
instructions  to  the  people. 

"My  testimony  is  that  Joseph  Smith 
was  a prophet  of  God.  Though  I was 
but  fourteen  years  ol,d  when  he  was 
martyred,  I then  felt  I would  very  will- 
ingly have  laid  down  my  life  for  him, 
and  have  ever  since  felt  my  all  is  ready 
to  be  used  in  sustaining  the  divine  work 
established  by  the  Almighty  through  the 
instrumentality  of  His  servant  Joseph. 

"One  of  my  most  vivid  impressions 
respecting  the  prophet  arose  from  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  in  my 
father’s  family.  The  night  following  our 
arrival  in  Kirtland  from  Canada  some 
persons  came  and  spoke  to  my  parents 
censuring  Joseph  Smith,  whom  my 
parents  had  not  yet  seen.  I heard  my 
father  declare  if  such  things  were  true 
such  a man  could  not  be  a prophet 
of  God.  My  father  afterwards  appeared 
quite  dejected.  The  next  day.  being 
Sunday,  my  father  and  mother  and  the 
older  children  attended  divine  service, 
and  saw  and  heard  the  Prophet  Joseph. 
On  my  father’s  return  from  meeting  all 
his  dejection  had  vanished,  and  I heard 
him  declare  Joseph  Smith  to  be  a 
prophet  of  the  Most  High  God.” 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

The  Catholic  Church. 

"When  is  the  Pope  Infallible?”  is  the 
title  of  an  article  which  appears  in  the 
North  American  Review , from  the  pen  of 
an  official  of  the  Catholic  church.  He 
makes  a statement  in  that  article  which 
would  not  escape  the  attention  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints.  He  says: 

"All  Catholic  theologians  agree  in 
denying  the  existence  of  any  new  Catho- 
lic revelation  after  the  times  of  the 
Apostles.  ” 

Of  course,  as  Latter-day  Saints  we 
believe  there  have  been  no  new  Catholic 
revelations;  but  it  certainly  is  a frank 
admission  for  that  church  to  make, 
professing,  as  it  does,  to  be  the  church 
of  Christ.  Yet  he  claims  that  the  Pope 
is  infallible,  in  this  way: 

"Pie  has  the  supernatural  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  head  of  the  whole 
church,  whenever  he  defines  a doctrine 
belonging  to  faith  or  morals.” 

In  this  he  is  infallible,  and  is  pre- 
served, as  this  writer  says,  from  error; 
and  he  adds: 

"Hence  the  reader  will  easily  under- 
stand that  in  Catholic  theology  an  in- 
fallible Pope  does  not  mean  one  gifted 
with  inspiration  or  commissioned  to 
reveal  in  the  Catholic  world  new 
dogmas.  * * * Infallibility  is  only 

an  assistance,  securing  the  Pope  from 
the  possibility  of  declaring  error  to  be 
truth,  and  truth  error.” 

Another  statement  he  makes  is: 

"The  especial  assistance  of  the  holy 
Ghost  is  given  to  the  Pope  for  the  only 
purpose  of  preserving,  explaining  and 
defining  the  revelation  already  made  to 
and  through  the  Apostles.” 

He  states  that  an  infallible  Pope  does 
not  mean  one  who  is  sinless  or  cannot 
sin. 

"It  cannot  be  said  of  him  that  he  is 
one  who  can  never  err  in  his  private 


conversation  or  teachings,  or  who  can- 
not make  any  mistake  in  politics,  gov- 
ernment, etc.” 

“Infallibility  belongs  to  the  Pope  only 
in  his  final  capacity  as  supreme  teacher 
of  the  church, . and  only  when  in  virtue 
of  his  apostolic  power  he  defines  a 
doctrine  that  belongs  to  faith  or  morals." 

It  is  interesting  to  receive  from  a 
Catholic  authority  these  definitions  of 
the  Pope’s  power  and  authority,  and 
also  concerning  his  infallibility.  There 
are  parts  of  these  statements  that  Latter- 
day  Saints  can  believe  concerning  the 
earthly  head  of  their  church;  but  there 
is  much  also  that  we  would  consider 
erroneous.  It  is  not  stated  how  the 
special  "assistance"  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  given  to  or  received  by  the  Pope; 
neither  is  it  defined  why  he  should  have 
this  special  "assistance"  at  some  times 
and  for  some  purposes,  and  not  have 
it  as  a gift.  This  writer  expressly  states 
that  though  the  Pope  is  infallible  in 
certain  directions,  it  does  not  mean 
therefore  that  he  is  gifted  with  inspira- 
tion. This  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
therefore,  according  to  this  showing,  is 
only  a transitory  gift.  In  this  respect 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  stands 
exactly  in  the  same  position  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

A church  whose  head  is  not  inspired 
by  the  Lord  through  the  Holy  Ghost 
cannot  be  His  church.  It  is  des- 
titute of  the  power  which  He  be- 
stowed upon  His  church  when  it  was 
in  its  purity.  The  Holy  Ghost,  when 
possessed  by  man,  reveals  unto  him  the 
things  of  God,  and  those  revelations  are 
adapted  to  the  changed  conditions  and 
circumstances  in  which  the  Church  of 
Christ  may  be  placed.  This  is  the 
peculiar  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  On 
this  point,  however,  this  writer  states 
expressly  that  the  Pope  is  not  commis- 
sioned to  reveal  to  the  Catholic  world 
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anything  new  in  dogmas  or  doctrines. 
But  in  the  Church  of  Christ  there  is  a 
fountain  opened,  so  to  speak,  at  which 
not  only  the  head  of  the  church  may 
drink,  but  every  individual  member  also 
in  the  church;  and  while  the  head  of 
the  church  holds  the  keys  by  which 
revelation  is  obtained  for  the  church  as 
a whole,  still  every  member  has  the 
privilege  of  receiving  revelation  also 
for  himself,  and  through  such  means 
knowing  that  that  which  the  head  of  the 
church  teaches  or  is  empowered  to  reveal 
does  indeed  come  from  the  Almighty. 
It  is  this  that  makes  every  faithful 
member  of  the  Church  a witness  of  the 
truth,  and  it  imparts  a strength  and 
unity  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  as  in  all  others,  members  of  the 
church  accept  the  teachings  of  those 
who  are  their  pastors  and  their  popes, 
because  they  look  upon  them  as  having 
the  right  and  the  authority  to  teach. 
But  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  the  members  not  only 
have  this  in  their  favor,  but  in  addition 
they  themselves  have  a testimony, 
through  the  Spirit,  concerning  that 
which  is  taught.  This  brings  every 
individual  member  in  close  relationship, 
through  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  There  is  no  man 
to  stand  between  his  fellow-man  and  the 
Creator;  but  each  has  access  to  Him 
through  the  same  gift  or  power  that, 
every  other  has.  In  this  way  and  by 
this  means  man  is  uplifted,  and  all  can 
stand  upon  the  same  plane,  as  the 
children  of  a common  Parent,  and  all 
have  direct  communication  with  Him. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  making  great 
strides  towards  power.  It  must  be 
noticeable  to  observing  people  that  they 
are  gaining  wonderfully  in  strength  and 
influence,  especially  in  the  United 


States.  The  influence  of  the  Catholic 
church  in  this  country  is  very  potent, 
and  it  is  making  itself  felt  in  various 
directions.  It  is  increasing  in  wealth 
and  in  numbers,  and  its  political  power 
is  shrewdly  managed.  There  is  the  best 
of  opportunity  for  it  to  gain  a com- 
manding position  in  a Republic  like 
ours,  where  votes  count  for  so  much 
with  politicians. 

The  Catholic  vote  has  become  a very 
important  factor  in  state  and  national 
elections.  Politicians  are  conscious  of 
this,  and  they  take  pains  to  do  nothing 
to  offend  that  vote.  Mr.  Blaine’s  defeat 
for  the  Presidency  in  1884  is  credited  to 
the  unwise  utterance  of  Mr.  Burchard  in 
New  York,  when  he  spoke  about"  Rum, 
Romanism  and  Rebellion.”  It  is  gener- 
ally conceded  that  his  allusion  to 
Romanism  was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Blaine 
losing  the  comparatively  few  votes  that 
were  necessary  to  have  given  him  the 
State  of  New  York.  By  the  loss  of 
those  few  votes  he  lost  New  York,  and 
losing  New  York,  he  lost  his  election  for 
President.  This  of  itself  is  sufficient 
to  show  how  powerful  is  the  influence 
of  the  Catholic  vote. 

It  may  be — and  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable — that  Pope  Leo  XIII  fully 
realizes  the  advantages  which  his  church 
has  in  countries  where  a Republican 
form  of  government  prevails;  for  he  has 
shown  great  favor  towards  Republican- 
ism. Some  of  his  advisers  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  this  policy;  but  it  is  not 
too  much  to  assume  that  he  is  far- 
sighted enough  to  perceive  the  advan- 
tages which  his  church  has  under  a 
Republican  form  of  government.  He 
certainly  has  shown  great  interest  in 
American  affairs,  and  is  very  favorably 
disposed  towards  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  no  part  of  the  world  that  we 
know  of  has  his  church  had  the  success 
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that  it  has  had  in  the  United  States. 
Here  it  has  had  a clear  field  for  its 
operations.  The  government  has  thrown 
no  obstacles  or  restraints  in  its  way,  and 
the  organization  of  the  Catholic  church 
is  so  complete  that,  all  oilier  things 
being  equal,  it  can  hold  its  own  against 
combined  Protestantism.  That  church 
has  learned  a good  many  things  by 
experience.  It  has  learned  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times,  and  to  keep  pace 
with  the  onward  progress  which  is 
being  made  in  science.  There  is  no 
advantage,  therefore,  which  the  Protes- 
tants have  that  is  not  equally  in  the 
possession  of  the  Catholics;  and  when 
it  comes  to  organization,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  Protestant  world  that  will 
compare  with  theirs;  in  fact,  there  is 
nothing  in  Christendom  that  I know  of, 
excepting  the  organization  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
Our  organization  is  perfect,  and  if  we 
maintained  it  as  revealed  to  us,  wonders 
could  be  effected  through  it— wonders 
far  greater  than  any  that  have  yet  been 
accomplished;  for  we  have  not,  it  must 
be  admitted,  made  our  organization  as 
thoroughly  efficient  as  its  perfection  will 
admit  of. 

Waste  places  will  be  Reclaimed. 

To  those  who  are  old  enough  to 
remember  the  condition  of  Salt  Lake 
Valley  when  the  Latter-day  Saints  first 
settled  it,  the  changes  which  have  since 
occurred  must  be  a constant  source  of 
comment  and  wonder.  A more  out-of- 
the-way  and  remote  place  than  this 
valley  was  at  that  time  could  not  be 
found  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  Those  who  came  here  in 
those  early  days  seemed  utterly  lost  to 
the  sight  of  the  world,  and  they  disap- 
peared from  their  notice.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  this  isolation  when  it 


is  remembered  that  Zachary  Taylor  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States 
in  November,  1848,  and  the  summer  of 
184b  was  well  advanced  before  the 
intelligence  had  reached  Salt  Lake  City. 
Such  a statement  seems  incredible  in 
these  days,  when  by  means  of  the  tele- 
graph the  people  of  Salt  Lake  are  kept 
closely  informed  of  every  transaction  of 
note  which  occurs  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  United  States,  with- 
in a few  minutes  after  its  occurrence. 
But  the  presence  of  man  has  a wonderful 
effect  in  changing  conditions.  Since 
our  advent  to  this  valley  our  surround- 
ings have  changed  to  a very  wonderful 
extent.  The  knowledge  of  events  that 
take  place  in  the  world  come  to  us  with 
lightning  speed.  The  changes  in  the 
modes  of  travel  are  simply  marvelous. 
A journey  that  was  formerly  looked  upon 
as  very  formidable,  and  that  would 
occupy  months  of  travel,  can  now  be 
performed  in  a few  hours.  Facilities 
of  every  kind  have  increased  almost 
beyond  the  conception  of  former  times. 
As  population  increases  in  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  lands  which  were  deemed  worth- 
less in  former  days  become  very  valuable. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  the 
alkali  flats  which  were  viewed  as  useless 
for  cultivation  may  be  reclaimed  and  be 
made  beautiful.  The  necessities  of  man 
compel  him  to  attempt  and  accomplish 
stupendous  results — results  which  under 
other  circumstances  and  when  popula- 
tion is  sparse  it  would  be  deemed  folly 
to  try  to  accomplish. 

To  go  away  from  home  for  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  land  is 
increased  in  value  by  the  density  of 
population,  it  can  be  found  in  the 
attempt  which  is  now  being  made  in 
Holland  to  reclaim  what  is  called  the 
Zuyder  Zee.  This  was  formerly  a lake; 
but  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
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turies  it  was  united  with  the  North  Sea 
by  inundation.  It  is  now  a vast  lagoon; 
it  is  almost  useless  for  purposes  of 
navigation.  It  is  760  square  miles  in 
extent.  The  Hollanders  want  more 
land. 

Their  country  is  too  small  for  them, 
and  it  has  been  thought  that  this  Zuyder 
Zee,  if  it  could  by  any  means  be  drained, 
might  be  converted  into  agricultural 
land  and  be  productive,  because  it  is 
estimated  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 
it  would  be  very  fertile.  A commission 
was  appointed  to  determine  whether  this 
place  can  be  drained.  The  commission 
has  issued  its  report.  It  proposes  to 
close  the  Zuyder  Zee  by  means  of  a 
dam,  that  shall  be  constructed  from  the 
mainland,  on  either  side,  to  a certain 
island  called  Wieringen.  Then  it  is 
proposed  that  the  water  thus  cut  off 
from  the  sea  be  divided  into  four  parts, 
in  each  of  which  the  work  of  draining 
would  be  carried  out  successively.  But 
think  of  the  expense  of  such  a vast 
enterprise ! 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  building 
the  dam  would  be  eleven  million  dollars, 
and  the  draining  would  involve  an 
expense  of  sixty-five  million  dollars. 
The  mere  mention  of  these  vast  sums  of 
money  shows  how  valuable  land  must 
be  in  that  country  to  induce  the  people 
to  even  think  of  spending  such  an 
amount  to  reclaim  land  from  the  water 
with  which  it  is  covered.  To  us  who 
live  in  a new  land  it  appears  astonishing 
that  men  will  go  to  such  an  expense  in 
doing  many  works  which  they  perform; 
but  as  population  increases,  and  with 
it  wealth,  grand  projects  are  conceived 
and  carried  out,  because  the  necessities 
of  the  people  and  the  demands  of  com- 
merce require  them.  It  is  in  such 
countries  and  under  such  circumstances 
that  the  vast  works  of  antiquity  as  well 


as  those  of  modern  times  have  been 
accomplished. 

The  Editor. 


FRITZ  THE  GRIPMAN. 


A New  Year’s  Story. 

It  was  my  first  detail.  I had  been 
lounging  around  the  office  of  the  daily 
Bugle  for  six  weeks  or  more,  hoping 
that  some  vacancy  might  occur,  or 
some  piece  of  extra  work  . fall  to  my 
share,  to  enable  me  to  prove  my  ability 
as  a newspaper  man.  Looking  back 
through  a perspective  of  years  of  sub- 
sequent experience,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  city  editor  at  length  took  pity 
on  me.  He  called  me  to  him  one  after- 
noon, when  the  office  had  been  emptied 
of  all  the  regular  men,  sent  out  in  the 
regular  way,  through  the  medium  of  the 
detail  book. 

“Langley,”  he  said,  “I  think  you  told 
me  that  you  speak  German.  ” 

It  was  true  that  I had  mentioned  this 
accomplishment,  in  recommending  my- 
self to  his  favor,  and  I cheerfully 
certified  to  the  fact. 

“There’s  an  old  fellow  stopping  at 
the  Palace,”  he  went  on,  “a  German 
baron,  who  has  been  mysteriously 
haunting  the  Consulate  for  the  past 
month,  looking  for  a renegade  son,  as 
near  as  I can  make  out.  I think  likely 
there’s  a good  story  in  him.  To  be 
candid,  I sent  Stewart  over  to  the 
Palace  yesterday  morning  to  look  after 
it.  Unhappily  he  has  not  the  gift  of 
any  tongue  but  his  own.  The  old  baron 
has  learned  his  English  from  books.  He 
is  a choleric  fellow,  and  came  near 
braining  Stewart  in  his  efforts  to  make 
him  understand.  Wish  you  better  luck. 
Get  it  in  early,  if  there’s  anything  in  it.” 

I betook  myself  along  Montgomery 
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Street  at  a gait  that  was  a caution  to 
pedestrians.  Had  any  one  recognized 
me  as  a member  of  the  newspaper  staff, 
he  would  have  been  sure  that  a des- 
perate crime  had  been  committed,  and 
that  I was  straining  every  muscle  to  be 
first  on  the  spot.  The  sight  of  the  old 
baron  calmed  me.  It  would  evidently 
require  all  the  diplomacy  I could  muster 
to  conduct  the  interview  to  a successful 
issue.  He  took  my  card,  with  the  name 
of  the  paper  penciled  on  it,  and 
scowled  at  me  from  beneath  his  shaggy 
eyebrows. 

“Die  Bugle , die  Bugle,  eh?  Ach,  was 
fur  ein  naaren  blatte  ist  dat?  A young 
man  from  dat  Bugle  vas  here  yesterday 
already.  Ein  Amerikaner  wrer  can  nicht 
English  verstehen,”  and  much  more  of 
the  same  tenor,  which  I suppress  out 
of  regard  for  Stewart’s  feelings. 

I let  him  have  full  headway  for  some 
ten  minutes,  by  which  time  he  had  so 
vented  his  spleen  against  the  American 
•press  at  large,  and  the  Bugle  in  particu- 
lar, that  he  was  quite  decent  and 
courteous,  and  ready  to  answer  my 
sympathetic  inquiries  regarding  his 
missing  son;  but  it  would  have  puzzled 
a cadi  of  old  to  determine  the  young 
man’s  character  from  his  father’s 
statements. 

“Ach,  but  Eduard  was  a fine  fellow — 
his  full  name  Eduard  Friedrich  von 
Eichbaum,  late  lieutenant  in  the  service 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty — brave,  hand- 
some, bold,  a centaur  in  the  saddle,  a 
model  of  manners  in  society.  And  he 
had  noble  stuff  in  him.  Witness  his 
valorous  deed  at  the  siege  of  Metz, 
which  had  won  him  the  highest  distinc- 
tion Prussia  could  give  her  heroes,  the 
Order  of  the  Iron  Cross.” 

Never  did  father  have  such  a son,  the 
image  of  his  dead  mother.  And  how  did 
it  come  that  he  had  so  mysteriously  dis- 


appeared? If  he  could  only  lay  hands  on 
the  young  scoundrel.  To  defy  him,  the 
father,  head  of  the  household,  and  the 
master,  by  divine  prerogative,  of  all 
that  he  possessed.  To  have  no  respect 
for  the  proud  past,  the  glorious  tradi- 
tions of  the  von  Eichbaums.  But  he 
knew  how  to  quell  rebellion.  Trust  him 
for  that.  He  himself  was  an  old  soldier: 
the  evidence,  his  crippled  limb;  and  no 
one  had  ever  defied  his  authority  with 
impunity.  He  had  told  Eduard  he 
would  none  of  it;  that  if  he  dared  to 
disobey  him  he  would  disinherit  him, 
renounce  him  forever.  And  the  old  baron, 
with  a stormy  expletive  and  a stormier 
sigh,  paced  the  floor  as  fiercely  as  his 
lame  leg  would  let  him. 

“Was  there  a woman  in  the  case? 
Was  there,  indeed?  It  took  but  a 
glimpse  of  a pair  of  blue  eyes  and  a 
braid  of  golden  hair  to  turn  a man’s 
head.  And  by  this  time  no  doubt  the 
two  are  starving,  and  I am  glad  of  it. 
No  money  had  the  boy  taken  but  a few 
hundred  florins,  inherited  from  his 
mother’s  little  estate.  And  what 
business  was  it  of  mine?  But,  yes,  it 
was  true  that  his  own  wife  had  been  a 
poor  clergyman’s  daughter.  And  what 
reason  was  that  for  the  boy  to  marry  a 
peasant’s  daughter?  And  what  could 
he  do  but  starve  in  a strange  country: 
he,  a gentleman  bred?  Ach,  but  I 

would  like  to  give  him  a caning!” 

He  listened  attentively  to  my  sugges- 
tion that  newspaper  men,  who  knew 
everybody  and  went  everywhere,  would 
be  most  valuable  allies  in  his  search. 
The  occasion  seemed  ripe  for  a 

strategic  stroke. 

"And  of  course,  Herr  Baron,  you  realize 
the  great  assistance  to  be  derived  from 
a newspaper  account,  reciting  all  the 
details  of  this  most  painful  affair.  I 
will  write  it  up  at  length  for  the  Bugle." 
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He  glared  at  me  as  if  he  would  gladly 
have  seen  me  torn  limb  from  limb. 
But  my  sympathetic  talk  with  him,  and 
the  fact  that  he  had  at  last  found  a 
person  of  some  intelligence  who  could 
understand  his  English,  had  tamed  him. 
His  refusal,  firm  and  uncompromising, 
was  couched  in  polite  language. 

The  circumstances  and  causes  which 
had  led  to  this  most  distressing  family 
estrangement  were  his  own  and  not  the 
public’s.  He  wished  to  keep  them  as 
quiet  as  possible.  That  was  why  we  had 
bound  the  Consul  to  secrecy,  and  had 
held  aloof  from  the  resident  German 
colony.  As  a gentleman  and  a scholar 
he  was  sure  I would  appreciate  his 
feelings. 

There  were  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he 
concluded,  and  my  heart  quite  went  out 
to  him  in  his  loneliness  and  loss.  But 
before  I took  leave  of  him,  I extracted 
the  promise  that  if  I should  happily  be 
instrumental  in  assisting  him  to  recover 
his  errant  heir,  I was  to  have  exclusive 
rights  to  the  story  for  newspaper  pur- 
poses. 

By  good  fortune,  and  in  spite  of  the 
failure  of  my  first  detail,  I found  a 
regular  place  on  the  staff  of  the  paper 
the  following  "week.  From  time  to 
time,  as  the  duties  of  my  profession 
would  permit,  I called  upon  the  old 
baron,  sometimes  in  answer  to  sum- 
mons received  from  him,  then  the 
private  detectives  he  employed  brought 
him  information  that  seemed  to  be  of 
promise,  sometimes  to  consult  with  him 
in  regard  to  plans  of  his  own,  which 
were  generally  impractical  in  the  highest 
degree.  No  one  could  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  old  gentleman’s 
experiences  at  this  time  without  a feel- 
ing of  compassion  for  him,  in  spite  of 
his  tempers  and  inconsistencies.  He 
visited  the  morgue  almost  daily, 


approaching  the  marble  slabs  with 
dread  and  horror,  fearing  to  find  upon 
one  the  last  of  his  name  and  line.  He 
went  into  the  vilest  slums  of  the  city. 
He  was  a frequent  visitor  at  the  city 
prison.  He  left  unexplored  no  place 
where  a young  foreigner,  driven  des- 
perate by  want,  might  have  drifted. 

I began  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
case,  aside  from  my  desire  to  complete 
my  first  detail,  wondering,  if  by  keep- 
ing my  eyes  open  as  I lounged  about 
town,  I might  not  succeed  in  learning 
something  that  would  be  of-  help  to  the 
old  baron,  for  the  clue  he  followed  had 
mysteriously  ended  in  San  Francisco. 
So  I kept  the  missing  baron  Eduard 
in  mind,  as  I wandered  around  the  water 
front,  and  questioned  old  sailors  and 
longshoremen,  and  the  commonplace 
people  who  come  and  go  in  a great 
city,  and  who  are  frequently  richer 
sources  of  information  than  police  or 
detectives,  whose  recognized  business  it 
is  to  know  everything,  and  who  are* 
therefore  at  a greater  disadvantage  in 
learning  it. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  plan  that 
I applied  to  Fritz,  the  gripman  on  car 

22,  of  the  M Street  cable  line. 

Fritz  always  ran  the  last  car  in,  and  I 
had  been  one  of  his  regular  passengers 
for  some  time.  Here  was  a man, 
recruited  from  the  lower  ranks,  who 
was  constantly  traveling  back  and  forth 
along  a crowded  thoroughfare,  with  all 
sorts  of  people,  and  who  would  be  sure 
to  take  notice  of  a seedy  young  gentle- 
man of  his  own  nationality.  Fritz  was 
a big  fellow,  brown-bearded,  phleg- 
matic, middle-aged.  He  listened  care- 
lessly as  I confided  the  story  to  him, 
riding  on  the  side  seat  of  the  dummy. 

I described  the  young  fellow  to  him, 
as  he  appeared  in  a small  mineature 
the  baron  carried:  a lithe,  boyish  figure, 
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with  a smiling  face,  curling  light  hair, 
merry  brown  eyes. 

“So?”  Fritz  remarked,  as  I finished 
the  story. 

This  word  drawled  out,  with  a rising 
inflexion  is  the  most  provoking  expres- 
sion in  the  German  language. 

It  was  evident  that  the  sentimental 
side  of  the  question  did  not  appeal  to 
him  in  the  least.  I resolved  to  approach 
him  on  more  material  grounds. 

"Now,  Fritz,”  I said  bluntly,  “how 
much  does  the  company  pay  you?” 

“Sixty  dollars  a month,”  he  replied, 
with  a pride  that  was  pardonable  in  a 
man  who  had  been  reared  as  a poor 
peasant,  and  who  in  his  own  country 
could  never  have  earned  one-third  that 
amount. 

“It  seems  like  a nice  little  sum,  does 
it  not?”  I said  patronizingly.  “But 
listen  to  me,  Fritz.  If  you  can  help  me 
to  find  young  von  Eichbaum,  I’ve  no 
doubt  the  old  baron  would  give  you  a 
round  thousand.  Think  of  that,  man! 
Two  thousand  florins  of  good  Prussian 
coin.  Why,  Fritz,  you  could  go  back  to 
the  old  country,  buy  a farm,  and  be  a 
nabob  all  the  rest  of  your  days.  I’m 
not  after  money.  All  I want  is  the  fun 
of  getting  a ‘beat’  on  the  other  papers. 
You  are  welcome  to  the  spoils.  Try  to 
think,  if  you  can,  where  a penniless 
young  German,  a gentleman  bred, 
would  be  likely  to  fetch  up  in  San 
Francisco.  ” 

In  the  dim  light  of  the  street  lamps  I 
could  see  Fritz's  lip  curl.  He  under 
stood  English  very  well,  and  spoke  with 
but  a slight  accent. 

"The  ‘gentleman  bred,’”  he  said,  "are 
the  most  of  them  tending  bar.  San 
Francisco  saloons  bristle  with  decayed 
counts  and  barons  and  princes.  I take 
no  stock  in  them.  ” 


Plainly  this  gripman,  sober,  middle- 
aged  man  that  he  was,  was  a socialist 
with  anarchist  tendencies,  like  many  of 
his  rank.  It  surprised  me,  a few  days 
later,  when  he  made  an  appointment  to 
meet  me  at  a German  coffee-house  on 
Fourth  Street.  The  visit  was  an  unpro- 
ductive one,  for  while  everyone  there 
spoke  in  the  deep  gutterals  of  the 
Fatherland,  no  blonde-moustached 
young  fellow  with  a military  bearing  was 
anywhere  to  be  seen.  Fritz  quite  over- 
whelmed me  by  insisting  upon  paying 
our  reckoning,  with  an  air  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  one  of  the  Four 
Hundred.  But  when  I came  to  think 
over  our  little  luncheon,  any  scruples  I 
may  have  felt  on  this  account  were 
eased.  He  had  kept  me  talking  of  the 
old  baron  all  the  time.  His  scheme  was 
plain  as  daylight.  The  shrewd  fellow 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  try  *for  the 
reward,  and  had  taken  this  means  to 
possess  himself  of  what  information  I 
had. 

The  subject  was  not  referred  to 
between  us  for  many  weeks.  To  own 
the  truth,  I was  disgusted  at  the  man’s 
pretended  indifference,  and  his  sly  way 
of  taking  up  my  proposition.  The  fall 
wore  away,  and  the  baron  still  lingered. 
I wras  continually  meeting  him  in  all 
sorts  of  unexpected  places,  and  the  sight 
of  the  old  man  was  becoming  a night- 
mare to  me. 

[to  be  continued.] 


The  gospel  is  wonderful.  It  teaches 
man  to  acknowledge  himself  vile,  and 
even  abominable,  yet  requires  him  at 
the  same  time  to  aspire  to  a resemblance 
of  God.  Were  not  tilings  thus  balanced, 
either  such  exaltation  would  inflate  him 
with  pride,  or  such  debasement  would 
drive  him  to  despair. 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


The  Flight  of  Time. 

frequently  do  i hear  the 

expression,  “How  rapidly  time 
flies.”  As  men  grow  in  years  it 
is  said  that  time  passes  more  quickly 
with  them  than  with  younger  people. 
But  it  seems  that  in  our  days  the  young 
also  are  impressed  with  the  flight  of 
time.  The  reasons  for  this  are  doubt- 
less that  with  us  as  a people  events 
crowd  so  quickly  upon  each  other  the 
attention  is  drawn  to  them,  and  the 
passage  “of  time  is  not  noticed,  it  flies 
so  quickly. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  do  not  lead  a 
dull,  monotonous  existence.  They  are 
like  actors  in  a great  drama.  Stupend- 
ous changes  are  taking  place  all  around 
them,  and  they  perform  important  parts 
on  the  stage  of  life. 

It  has  ever  been  so  with  this  Church 
from  the  beginning.  We  have  not  been 
permitted  to  stagnate.  Our  lives  have 
been  active,  and  the  minds  of  the 
people  have  been  continually  engrossed 
in  important  events,  in  all  of  which 
they  have  been  deeply  interested. 

Upwards  of  fifteen  years  have  passed 
since  the  death  of  President  Brigham 
Young.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  that 
so  mnay  years  have  flown.  What 
wonderful  changes  have  occurred  in  that 
period ! The  Latter-day  Saints  have 
passed  through  a season  of  great  trial, 
and,  it  may  be  said,  tribulation.  The 
people  have  been  tested  in  ways  un- 
sought of.  Changes  have  occurred 


which  were  entirely  unlooked  for,  and 
they  have  been  surprising  in  their 
character.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to 
think  that,  speaking  of  the  people  as  a 
whole,  they  have  passed  through  these 
ordeals  in  so  satisfactory  a manner.'  The 
influence  of  the  Church  has  not  been 
diminished.  The  union  of  the  people 
has  not  been  seriously  impaired.  The 
love  of  the  truth  has  not  died  out.  The 
determination  to  keep  the  command- 
ments of  God  has  not  apparently  been 
weakened.  And  the  Lord  has  shown 
His  people  that  He  is  able  to  take  care 
of  His  own  work,  to  carry  out  His  own 
purposes,  and  to  fulfill  His  promises. 
Whatever  weakness  has  been  apparent 
it  has  not  been  in  the  work  of  God,  but 
it  has  been  confined  to  individuals.  The 
testimonies  of  the  servants  of  God  have 
been  amply  sustained  wherein  they  have 
said  that  whatever  might  occur,  and 
however  fiercely  the  work  of  God  might 
be  warred  against,  it  would  stand 
impregnable  and  unshaken,  and  would 
proceed  in  its  onward  march  unchecked 
by  the  attacks  that  should  be  made 
upon  it.  This  is,  and  ought  to  be,  a 
great  source  of  comfort  to  all  who  are 
connected  with  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  God  has 
spoken.  He  has  laid  the  foundation  of 
His  work.  He  has  promised  that  it 
shall  be  built  up,  and  that  no  power 
shall  prevail  against  it.  As  one  of  the 
prophets  has  said,  “What  shall  one  then 
answer  the  messengers  of  the  nation? 
That  the  Lord  hath  founded  Zion,  and 
the  poor  of  His  people  shall  trust  in 
it.”  This  prediction  is  literally  fulfilled 
in  our  case.  We  do  put  our  trust  in 
Zion,  the  Lord  having  founded  it. 

What  other  people  upon  the  earth 
have  had  the  exciting  experiences  that 
we  have  had?  President  Young,  for 
years  before  his  death,  was  the  object 
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of  continued  attack.  For  awhile  after 
his  death  there  was  comparative  freedom 
from  anything  of  a severe  character, 
though  threats  were  frequently  made, 
and  attempts  to  bring  the  people  into 
trouble  were  unceasing.  In  1884  they 
became  so  serious  that  many  had  to  go 
into  concealment.  This  condition  of 
affairs  continued  for  years.  President 
Taylor  himself  died  in  exile,  when  the 
place  of  his  residence  and  of  his  decease 
had  to  be  concealed  from  the  public. 
The  property  of  the  Church  also  was 
seized  for  the  purpose  of  confiscation.  j 
There  have  been  long  periods  during 
these  years  when  to  all  human  observa-  | 
tion,  outside  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  themselves,  it  seemed  as  though 
the  days  of  the  existence  of  our  religion 
on  the  earth,  or  of  our  remaining  an 
organized  people,  were  numbered.  The 
general  feeling  among  non-Mormons  was 
that  the  existence  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  as  an 
organized  community  could  not  possibly 
be  continued.  To  the  credit  of  the 
faithful  people,  however,  it  is  only  just 
to  say  that  in  these  dark  hours  there 
was  very  little  wavering  of  their  faith, 
They  were  animated  by  unshaken  hope, 
and  they  relied  with  confidence  on  the 
promises  which  the  Lord  had  made. 

These  tests  of  faith  have  a marked 
effect  upon  the  character  of  the  members 
of  the  Church.  They  learn  to  put  their 
trust  in  the  Lord.  Experience  gives 
them  confidence.  Having  been  delivered 
from  so  many  perils  in  the  past,  their 
trust  is  strong  in  their  Deliverer  and  in 
His  ability  to  bring  them  safely  through 
the  peril  that  may,  seemingly,  be 
impending.  It  is  this  kind  of  experience 
that  is  having  the  effect  to  qualify  them 
for  the  destiny  that  is  before  them.  The 
Lord  intends  to  have  a people  of  His 
own,  possessing  the  faith  of  the  ancients  ' 


and  enjoying  the  characteristics  which 
are  developed  in  the  school  of  experience 
that  He  furnishes.  It  is  inevitable,  if 
the  Latter-day  Saints  shall  prove  faithful 
to  their  religion,  that  they  will  become 
a people  superior  in  every  respect  to 
every  other  people  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  this, 
neither  is  it  egotism,  because  God  has 
revealed  to  them  the  truth.  They  have 
it  in  its  purity,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  they  will  adopt  that  truth,  in  all  its 
various  branches,  in  their  lives,  and  it 
will  influence  them  and  their  generations 
in  a way  to  bring  about  the  grandest 
results. 


A Disfellowshipped  Elder. 

A question  is  asked  to  this  effect: 
Can  an  Elder  officiate  in  another  ward 
as  an  Elder  in  performing  any  of  the 
ordinances  which  belong  to  the  office  of 
an  Elder  when  he  has  been  disfellow- 
shipped in  his  own  ward  and  his  case 
is  on  appeal  to  the  High  Council? 

It  would  be  a very  improper  thing  for 
a man  in  that  position  to  officiate  in 
any  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Melchisedek 
Priesthood,  because  he  is  not  in  good 
standing,  and  it  is  too  sacred  a matter 
for  any  man  to  act  in  the  Priesthood 
unless  he  is  fully  authorized  to  do  so. 
It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  Lord  would  bless  anyone  in 
acting  in  the  Priesthood  while  in  that 
condition. 


All  heavenly  hearts  are  charitable. 
Enlightened  souls  disperse  their  rays.  I 
will,  if  I can,  do  something  for  others 
and  heaven;  not  to  deserve  by  it,  but  to 
express  myself  and  my  thanks.  Though 
I cannot  do  what  I would,  I will  labor  to 
do  what  I can. 
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IN  EARLY  DAYS. 


Manti’s  Settlement. 

There  were  two  tribes  of  Indians 
occupying  the  Sanpete  V alley  at  the 
time  of  its  settlement  by  the  whites. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  just  to  say 
two  families,  for  there  really  seemed  no 
distinctive  features,  either  of  race, 
language  or  habits,  only  a difference  in 
property. 

The  Sanpitches  were  the  plebians, 
those  unfortunates  who  had  been  unable 
either  by  “hook  or  crook”,  honestly  or 
dishonestly  to  obtain  a blanket,  gun  and 
saddle  horse.  His  covering  was  made 
of  rabbit  skin,  cut  into  narrow  strips, 
so  that  there  was  no  raw  hide  exposed 
but  rather  a fur  rope.  These  were 
“woven”  together,  if  the  term  be  admissi- 
ble, with  deer  sinew  as  a warp.  They 
were  very  warm  and  serviceable,  not 
aristocratic,  but  rather  the  badge  of 
inferiority  and  low  caste. 

The  Utes  were  the  fellows  with  guns, 
blankets  and  horses,  and  they  tyrannized 
over  the  Sanpitches  to  the  verge  of 
death  sometimes.  Could  a Sanpitch, 
however,  manage  to  get  the  coveted 
articles  and  take  his  place  among  the 
brawling  braves  of  Walker’s  band,  then 
he  became  one  of  the  most  merciless  of 
the  oppressors  of  his  less  fortunate 
brethren. 

The  Sanpitches  wintered  in  the  valley 
of  Sanpete  in  the  year  of  1849,  the  first 
winter  spent  there  by  the  little  colony 
planted  by  President  Brigham  Young. 
These  Indians  were  a meek  and  humble 
band,  but  as  the  warm  weather  came  on 
apace  and  the  snow  began  to  melt,  and 
there  was  a smell  in  the  air  of  green 
things  growing,  these  poor  wretches 
began  to  show  signs  of  great  uneasiness. 

Squads  of  Utes  that  had  spent  the 
winter  further  south  began  to  arrive, 


and  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see 
squaws,  loaded  with  their  tents,  cooking 
utensils,  etc.,  trudging  along,  the  tears 
rolling  down  their  faces,  half  a dozen 
“papooses”  nearly  naked  running  by 
their  sides,  making  the  best  of  their 
way  to  the  foot  hills,  or  some  hiding 
place.  When  questioned  they  had  but 
one  word  of  explanation:  “The  Utes!” 

About  the  1st  of  July  Walker  with  his 
entire  force  came  into  the  valley  and 
pitched  his  tents  in  a large  semi-circle 
around  the  bluffs  beneath  which  the 
whites  had  sought  protection  from  the 
blasts  of  winter,  and  upon  which  the 
temple  now  stands. 

This  Walker  was  the  famous  war  chief 
whose  name  became  a terror  to  all 
Southern  Utah  in  the  Indian  war  that 
he  inaugurated  several  years  later.  He 
was  one  of  seven  brothers,  and  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  physical  manhood.  His 
brothers  were  all  powerful  men,  having 
much  influence  in  the  tribe. 

They  had  just  returned  from  a 
successful  raid  against  the  Shoshones, 

and  were  laden  with  scalps,  plunder 

and  prisoners.  There  were  perhaps 

seven  hundred  of  these  warriors,  flushed 
with  pride  and  gorged  with  success, 

and  the  little  settlement  with  all  the 
precious  hopes  and  sacred  faith  seemed 
only  like  condemned  criminals  awaiting 
the  pleasure  of  the  executioner. 

The  Indians  had  decided  to  hold  their 
feasts  and  war  dances  in  honor  of  their 
great  victory  at  this  place,  and  the 
helpless  and  horror-stricken  settlers  were 
obliged  to  witness  scenes  of  revolting 
and  savage  cruelty,  and  which  the)7 
were  powerless  to  prevent. 

The  captives  all  had  their  heads 
shaved,  and  even  for  Indians  were  very 
scantily  clothed.  For  the  most  part 
these  captives  were  women  and  children, 
and  at  night  by  the  red  light  of  the 
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camp  fires  the)’  were  made  to  amuse 
their  brutal  captors  in  various  ways. 

One  of  their  favorite  entertainments 
was  to  string  upon  a pole  the  Shoshone 
scalps  they  had  taken,  painted  inside  to 
look  as  though  still  bleeding,  and  compel 
these  poor  squaws  to  bear  aloft  this 
terrible  trophy,  holding  perhaps  the 
scalps  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
them,  and  sing  and  dance. 

Sometimes  the  monotony  of  the  song 
would  be  broken  in  a wild  storm  of 
grief,  and  sinking  under  the  ghastly 
burden,  they  would  writhe  on  the  ground 
in  agony  of  tears  and  sobs. 

This  human  weakess  in  the  eyes  of 
their  captors  was  the  crowning  touch  of 
joy.  and  was  always  greeted  with  shouts 
of  mirth. 

They  whipped  and  starved  their  cap- 
tives by  turns,  and  sometimes  both 
together,  until  the  tenderest-hearted 
woman  in  the  settlement  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  learned  some  morning 
that  Walker,  in  one  of  his  savage  moods, 
had  killed  them  all;  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  their  hopeless  suffering. 

One  little  captive  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  saw  him.  Scarcely 
four  years  old,  a mere  baby,  snatched 
from  the  arms  of  a squaw  who  attempted 
to  escape  with  him  from  the  Shoshone 
village;  doubtless  the  squaw  was  his 
mother,  and  she  was  killed  and  scalped. 

How  he  ever  lived  through  the  long 
march,  walking  barefoot,  with  barely 
one  rag  between  his  tender  flesh  and 
the  keen  mountain  winds,  it  is  hard  to 
say;  but  he  was  gaunt  and  emaciated 
enough  to  make  the  heart  of  a mother 
sick  unto  death  when  he  was  first  seen 
near  the  heaps  of  chips  where  logs  had 
been  hewn  for  putting  up  the  rude 
houses  of  the  settlers. 

Walker  had  forbidden  the  whites  to 
hold  any  communication  with  the  cap- 


tives, and  although  the  children  surrep- 
titiously divided  their  scanty  crusts  \vith 
the  poor  little  starving  savage,  they 
could  all  see  that  he  grew  weaker  daily. 
Every  evening  he  would  come  and  build 
a little  camp  fire  of  the  chips,  all  by 
himself,  poor  baby,  and  when  the 
ground  became  heated  he  would  care- 
fully  scrape  away  the  fire  and  ashes  and 
lie  down  upon  the  warm  spot  of  earth 
to  sleep. 

One  morning  he  was  found  dead,  hav- 
ing ' endured  his  martyrdom  like  an 
Indian  brave,  without  a tear  or  groan. 

When  the  two  weeks’  feasting  were 
over  and  they  were  preparing  to  break 
up  their  camp  and  go  up  into  the  moun- 
tains on  a protracted  hunt,  Walker 
caused  two  stout  log  pens  to  be  built, 
and  went  about  with  an  evil  smile  on 
his  face,  evidently  enjo)’ing  the  plainly 
visible  apprehension  on  the  faces  of 
many  of  his  own  people,  as  well  as  the 
captives,  as  there  was  nothing  more 
uncertain  than  where  the  cruelty  and 
hate  of  this  savage  chief  would  strike. 

After  everything  was  in  readiness  for 
departure  six  or  eight  of  the  oldest 
squaws  of  the  Ute  tribe  were  lassoed 
and  dropped  into  the  pens.  They  were 
too  old  for  pack  horses,  and  had  become 
a burden,  and  this  was  the  humane  way 
devised  by  Walker  for  disposing  of 
them.  It  was  made  the  occasion  of 
unbounded  mirth  to  the  entire  tribe, 
as  the  despair  and  anguish  of  these 
women  came  from  their  lips  in  shrieks 
of  terror  and  cries  for  mercy,  laughing 
and  shouting  uproariously.  Younger 
squaws  applauded  the  conduct  of  their 
brutal  lords,  never  seeming  to  remember 
that  their  time  would  assuredly  come. 
After  shutting  these  poor  creatures  up 
to  die  of  thirst  and  hunger,  Walker  with 
a few  parting  threats  as  to  what  he 
would  do  in  case  the  whites  interfered, 
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betook  himself  to  the  mountains  for  the 
summer,  and  the  settlers  of  Manti  drew 
a long  breath  of  relief. 

But  human  beings  shut  up  to  die  such  a 
death  was  more  than  human  nature 
could  endure  to  look  upon. 

With  great  secrecy,  lest  it  should 
bring  trouble  upon  the  weak  settlement, 
some  of  the  women  carried  them  food 
and  water,  but  their  hearts  seemed 
broken,  and  they  perished  miserably, 
and  in  a much  shorter  time  than  nature 
would  reasonably  succumb  to  privation. 
All  night  and  all  day  their  chant  of 
death  went  on,  growing  weaker  and 
weaker,  one  voice  after  another  growing 
still  until  one  morning  there  was 
silence,  and  the  settlers  knew  that  the 
Lord  had  heard  their  prayers  and  had 
mercy  upon  these  doomed  daughters  of 
Laman. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  horrors  as 
these,  of  privation,  discomfort,  and  an 
eternal  war  with  the  elements  that  the 
city  of  Manti  was  established.  Within 
the  tender  mercies  of  such  a creature  as 
Walker,  at  the  command  of  the  servant 
of  the  living  God,  they  took  their  wives 
and  little  ones  and  began  the  reclaiming 
of  the  spot  where  He  designed  a temple 
should  stand. 


COLUMBUS  IN  MARBLE. 

In  numerous  articles  which  appeared 
in  the  last  volume  of  the  Instructor, 
the  career  and  achievements  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  the  Genoese  discov- 
erer of  America,  were  fully  set  forth. 
Every  attentive  reader  will  be  in  a 
position,  therefore,  to  answer  any  and 
all  vital  questions  as  to  the  life,  exper- 
iences and  death  of  him  whose  crowning 
achievement  is  to  be  commemorated  in 
a World’s  Exposition,  to  be  opened  in 
May  of  this  year  at  the  great  American 


city  of  Chicago.  You  will  of  course 
understand  that  the  date  of  the  opening 
of  the  Exposition  does  not  conform  to 
the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
discovery;  for  you  have  already  been 
told  that  the  date  of  the  latter  was 
October,  1492.  It  was  deemed  his- 
torically sufficient,  however,  that  the 
dedicatory  exercises  of  the  Fair  should 
take  place  on  the  actual  anniversary, 
and  that  the  following  summer — a more 
propitious  and  agreeable  season  for  such 
a display — should  witness  the  Exposition 
proper.  Hence  the  formal,  dedication 
and  acceptance  of  the  project  by  the 
government  last  fall,  and  the  actual 
observance  next  summer  of  an  event 
which,  if  historical  accuracy  had  been 
sought,  should  have  been  commemorated 
several  months  ago. 

You  have  been  told  of  the  trials  and 
disappointments  to  which  , the  navigator 
was  subjected  before  'he  could  induce  a 
royal  smile  of  favor  for  his  enterprise. 
You  have  been  told  how  after  much 
delay  and  many  discouragements  he 
was  at  last  permitted  to  attempt  the 
demonstration  of  his  theories.  You 
have  read  how  he  reached  the  western 
lands,  and  returned  in  dazzling  triumph 
to  a court  whose  previous  lukewarmness 
was  succeeded  by  the  most  lavish 
bestowal  of  rewards  and  praise.  You 
have  not  forgotten  that  royal  favor 
afterwards  grew  cool,  and  that  he  was 
brought  back  from  the  lands  he  had 
discovered  a prisoner  and  in  chains; 
that  though  afterwards  permitted  again 
to  brave  the  ocean’s  perils  in  search  of 
new  lands  and  a passage  through  to  the 
East  Indies,  his  star  was  declining,  his 
race  was  run,  and  he  returned  unsuc- 
cessful and  broken  in  spirit  to  Spain 
to  die.  And  you  will  remember  that 
even  at  the  time  of  his  death,  although 
his  bones  were  exhumed  and  re-interred 
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and  carted  about  from  one  resting  place 
to  another,  the  world  was  a long  time 
in  ignorance  of  the  real  value  of  his 
discovery  and  a still  longer  time  in 
yielding  him  the  credit  that  was  his  due. 


What  if  the  bold  Northman,  Leif,  son 
of  Erik  the  Red,  had  sailed  westward 
nearly  five  hundred  years  before  from 
his  rigorous  home  under  the  Arctic 
circle  and  discovered  and  settled  the 
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countries  of  Markland  and  Vineland, 
now  believed  to  be  the  north-eastern 
shores  of  North  America?  What  if 
John  of  Kolno,  a Polish  mariner  acting 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Danish  King 
Christian  I.,  was  successful  in  1476  in 
reaching  Labrador  and  entering  the 
straits  afterwards  to  bear  the  name  of 
Hendrik  Hudson?  What  if  other  navi- 
gators— and  there  are  legends  of  many 
of  them—  preceded  the  Genoese  and  his 
hardy  companions  who  set  sail  in  their 
three  tiny  caravels  from  the  little  port 
of  Palos?  Had  history  in  his  time 
preserved  any  record  of  such  discov- 
eries? Did  the  world  know  anything 
about  them?  Had  the  channel  of  com- 
munication been  kept  open,  any 
permanent  connection  been  established, 
any  results  been  accomplished? 

If  these  questions  are  answered  in  the 
negative,  as  they  certainly  must  be, 
Columbus  is  deserving  of  all  the  praise 
he  has  received  as  the  real  discoverer  of 
the  new  world,  and  is  entitled  to  grate- 
ful remembrance  by  every  native  or 
adopted  American  citizen.  Had  the 
world  never  learned  more  concerning 
the  West  than  the  Scandinavian  and  the 
Pole  imparted,  America  would  not  have 
been  in  the  family  of  nations  today  and 
at  its  head  in  civilization,  advancement 
and  enterprise.  There  would  have  been 
no  war  of  the  Revolution,  no  United 
States,  no  Chicago,  no  Columbian 
Exposition.  Those  who  begrudge  him 
the  honor  that  is  now  being  paid  him 
are  therefore  either  very  short  sighted 
or  very  unjust.  His  was  the  discovery 
that  made  possible  the  history  of  the 
world  as  we  read  it;  his  the  discovery 
that  the  world  of  today  ought  to  be 
grateful  for  and  is  grateful  for,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  honor  shown  his  memory 
at  every  mention  of  his  name. 

When  we  think  of  these  things  we  can 


{ only  wonder  that  when  Columbus  died 
! he  should  have  apparently  caused  no  gap 
' whatever  in  the  commercial  or  political 
i world  of  his  day.  No  man  of  his  cen- 
tury had  made  a record  fraught  with  so 
much  importance  to  the  present  and  the 
future  as  his;  yet  he  was  scarcely  missed 
when  he  gave  up  his  spirit,  surrounded 
by  his  true  friends,  the  Franciscan 
monks,  at  Valladolid.  Spanish  geogra- 
phies and  books  on  the  “unknown 
lands”  published  two  years  after  his 
death  spoke  carelessly  of  him  as  being 
still  alive  and  a parasite  of  the  court. 
It  was  not  until  some  time  afterwards 
that  the  monument  at  Seville,  alluded 
to  in  a late  number  of  last  volume,  was 
reared  to  his  memory.  The  glamor 
attending  his  first  return  from  the 
“Indies”  was  all  dispelled  as  subse- 
quent voyages  failed  to  disclose  the 
fabled  wealth  that  had  been  expected. 
But  if  others  had  been  disappointed  in 
these  particulars,  he  had  himself  been 
most  thoroughly  deluded  in  other 
respects.  His  death  saved  him  from 
a stroke  of  fate  that  doubtless  would 
have  seemfed  more  cruel  than  Bobadilla’s 
chains.  He  carried  to  his  grave  the 
belief  that  Cuba  was  a province  of  China 
or  Cathay,  that  Hayti  was  the  goid- 
island  Japan  or  Cipangu,  that  instead 
of  a hemisphere  of  water  there  was  only 
a narrow  strip  of  land  between  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
and  that  therefore  the  earth  was  noth- 
ing like  so  large  a sphere  as  was 
commonly  believed.  He  died  in  blissful 
ignorance  that  he  had  discovered  an 
entirely  new  hemisphere,  and  -would  have 
been  dismayed  doubtless  had  he  learned 
that  the  object  of  his  search,  the  golden 
Indies,  was  thousands  of  miles  still 
distant.  When  his  earlier  successors 
discovered  the  truth,  they,  too,  were 
disappointed,  and  it  is  probably  this 
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which  caused  the  tardiness  in  honoring 
his  memory.  The  Spaniards  of  that  day 
were  not  seeking  lands — they  wanted  the 
gold,  the  gums  and  spices,  the  costly 
gems  and  fabrics  of  the  far  East.  Only 
when  later  explorers  found  that  in  the 
new  world  which  Columbus  had  dis- 
covered were  there  the  spices,  dyes, 
fruits,  slaves  and  precious  metals  to 
furnish  a productive  commerce,  did  the 
mother  country  begin  to  esteem  the 
genius  of  the  mendicant  stranger;  and 
only  after  the  conquering  raids  of 
Pizarro  and  Cortez — the  one  shipping 
home  the  wealth  of  the  Incas  and  the 
other  that  of  the  Montezumas — did 
Spain  who  had  befriended,  and  Italy 
who  had  given  birth  to,  the  discoverer 
realize  the  full  value  of  his  work. 

Such  is  the  perversity  of  human 
nature  that  in  the  days  following  his 
death,  the  days  when  his  memory  was 
in  danger  of  being  forgotten  and  when 
he  needed  monuments  to  keep  it  green, 
none  were  budded;  but  that  now,  when 
his  name  and  fame  are  sure  to  outlast 
either  bronze  or  marble,  there  are 
columns,  statues,  arches  and  tablets  to 
tell  the  story  of  his  great  work.  These 
are  to  be  seen  in  Cuba,  Mexico  and 
Colombia,  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  in 
Madrid  and  Seville,  in  Barcelona  and 
Genoa,  his  birthplace.  The  famous 
monument  at  Genoa  is  represented  in 
the  picture  accompanying  this  article, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
massive  of  its  class.  Standing  on  the 
huge  cylindrical  pedestal,  which  is 
decorated  with  ships’  prows,  is  the 
discoverer  himself,  his  hand  on  an 
anchor,  and  at  his  feet,  half  kneeling 
and  half  sitting,  is  an  allegorical  figure* 
of  America  in  tne  act  of  adoring  a cruci- 
fix. At  the  corners  of  the  quadrangular 
pedestal  are  four  allegorical  figures  of 
Religion,  Science,  Strength  and  Wis- 


dom: and  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  sides 
represent  scenes  from  the  navigator’s 
life.  The  one  we  see  depicts  the  coun- 
cil of  Salamanca;  on  the  other  sides  are 
(1)  Columbus  taking  possession  of  the 
New  World,  (2)  Reception  at  Court  on 
his  return,  and  (3)  Columbus  in  chains. 
The  dedication  translated  reads:  “The 

Nation  to  Christopher  Columbus.”  The 
monument  was  begun  in  184(!,  and  was 
completed  and  formally  dedicated  in 
1802.  C. 


MY  TESTIMONY. 

Ox  the  5th  day  of  November,  1891, 
while  working  on  the  farm  with  three  of 
my  brothers,  a feeling  of  sadness  came 
over  me.  I had  been  absent  from  home 
for  two  years,  and  had  but  recently 
returned.  I was  thinking  of  my  past 
life  and  of  the  way  in  which  I had  often 
neglected  my  prayers,  the  payment  of 
my  tithing  and  other  duties  which  a 
Latter-day  Saint  should  faithfully  per- 
form. I was  endeavoring  to  make  up 
my  mind  to  do  better  in  every  way  and 
to  serve  the  Lord  faithfully. 

Just  then  a doubt  seemed  to  be 
whispered  to  my  soul  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  gospel  was  true.  An  influence 
also  took  possession  of  me  which  made 
me  think  I was  going  to  die.  This  feel- 
ing continued  for  several  days,  increas- 
ing in  intensity,  until  one  night  I 
determined  to  pray  earnestly  to  the  Lord 
to  remove  this  feeling  from  me.  After 
doing  so,  I retired  to  rest  with  one  of 
my  brothers,  but  I was  so  despondent 
and  sad  that  I requested  my  brother  to 
jise  and  join  me  in  prayer.  He  did  so, 
when  we  again  went  to  bed;  but  I 
could  not  go  to  sleep. 

Presently  I heard  a voice  and  saw  a 
light  which  seemed  to  fill  the  room,  but 
I could  see  no  personage.  The  voice 
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asked  me  why  I doubted  the  truth  of 
the  gospel,  and  made  many  inquiries 
concerning  my  life.  I was  also  told 
many  things  concerning  the  gospel  in 
so  plain  and  simple  a manner  that  I 
could  not  help  but  comprehend  them 
and  believe  in  what  I heard.  Every 
shadow  of  doubt  concerning  the  truth 
vanished  from  my  mind,  and  I was 
promised  that  if  I would  live  my 
religion,  performing  all  the  duties  which 
were  required  of  me  as  a Latter-day 
Saint,  that  I should  live  until  I was 
fully  satisfied  with  life. 

The  feeling  of  joy  and  peace  which 
filled  my  soul  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
describe.  Tears  coursed  down  my 
cheeks,  and  such  an  indescribable  calm 
and  sacred  influence  took  possession  of 
me  that  my  joy  was  unbounded.  I 
aroused  my  brother  and  bore  testimony 
to  him  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and 
told  him  that  whatever  might  happen 
to  rue  in  the  future  he  must  accept  my 
present  statement  as  true;  that  I knew 
the  gospel,  of  which  I now  had  no 
doubt,  was  the  revealed  truth  of  God. 
This  testimony  is  still  my  own,  and  I 
hope  never  to  do  anything  to  cause  it 
to  become  dim  in  my  heart. 

George  Alma  Atkin. 


THE  FAITH  OF  STRANGERS. 

Elder  Hugh  J.  Cannon,  who  recently 
returned  from  a mission  to  Germany, 
relates  that  during  the  cholera  scourge 
which  afflicted  the  city  of  Hamburg  so 
terribly,  he  frequently  saw  the  dead 
wagons  carrying  out  those  who  had  died 
with  this  disease.  A panic  seized  many 
people,  and  they  were  in  constant  fear 
for  their  lives. 

He  tells  a peculiar  instance  of  how 
people  not  of  our  church  had  faith  in 
the  protecting  influence  which  sur- 


rounds our  people:  An  old  lady  who  had 
joined  the  church  was  living  with  a 
family,  who  had  not  received  the  gospel, 
in  a part  of  the  city  which  was  most 
afflicted  with  the  cholera.  The  family 
frequently  heard  her  praying  to  the  Lord 
to  protect  that  house  and  its  inmates 
from  the  effects  of  this  scourge,  and 
they  all  seemed  to  have  faith  that  her 
prayers  would  be  answered.  One  day 
the  lady  of  the  house  and  this  sister  had 
a little  dispute  about  some  trivial 
matter,  and  the  sister  decided  to  leave 
that  house  the  next  day  and  find  another 
boarding  place.  Immediately  on  the 
family  hearing  of  her  determination  they 
resolved  that  she  should  not  go,  and 
said  they  would  rather  keep  her  for 
nothing  than  to  have  her  leave  their 
house  while  the  cholera  was  raging. 
They  seemed  to  feel  that  God  would 
favor  her  and  them  through  her  if  she 
would  remain  in  'their  home.  She 
remained  and  the  destroyer  did  not  enter 
the  home. 

During  the  prevalence  of  this  disease 
it  so  happened  that  some  of  the  Saints 
were  under  the  necessity  of  waiting 
upon  those  who  were  afflicted,  and  it 
occurred  several  times  that  while  our 
brethren  and  sisters  were  working  with 
those  who  were  attacked,  that  those  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  church  would  fall 
down  dead  while  at  their  work  from  the 
effects  of  this  disease;  but,  remarkable 
to  relate,  there  is  not  a single  instance 
of  our  people  in  that  city,  though  they 
were  often  exposed  to  the  disease,  who 
succumbed  to  it. 

Do  not  these  instances  prove  that  God 
favors  His  people,  and  do  they  not 
encourage  us  to  believe  that  when  the 
overflowing  scourges  of  which  the 
prophets  have  spoken  come  upon  the 
earth,  that  God  will  preserve  those  who 
are  faithful?  We  think  they  indicate 
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that  this  is  the  case,  and  we  believe  that 
more  people  in  the  world  than  those 
who  now  believe  will  think  that  God 
exerts  a special  providence  over  His 
Saints  in  times  of  trouble. 


A TEMPTATION. 

A New  Year’s  Story. 

Sister  Larsen  had  stood  faithful  in 
the  Church  quite  a number  of  years,  and 
now  she  was  going  to  Zion.  An  old 
friend,  whom  she  thought  had  long  since 
forgotten  her,  had  sent  her  money  for 
the  emigration  of  herself  and  daughter. 

They  were  both  busy  packing  their 
trunks,  for  tomorrow  the  company  was 
going,  when  there  was  a knock  at  the 
door,  and  Elsie,  the  daughter,  bade  the 
visitor  enter.  It  was  a young  girl  of 
Elsie’s  age,  and  the  two  girls  flew  into 
each  other’s  arms. 

“I  thought  I should  catch  you  before 
you  went  off,  you  naughty  girl,”  said 
the  visitor,  kissing  Elsie  affectionately. 
"And  you  would  really  have  gone  with- 
out as  much  as  saying  good-by,  would 
you?” 

Elsie  hung  her  head  and  said  she 
didn’t  think  the  other  cared  any  more 
about  her  since  she  had  become  a 
“ Mormon.  ” 

"And  so  you  are  really  a Mormon 
now?  Well,  well!  However,  that 
doesn’t  make  any  difference  to  me,  I 
have  always  liked  you,  and  am  your 
riend,  although  I can’t  see  what  in  the 
world  has  attracted  you  so  much  in  that 
queer  denomination.  But,  dear  me,  I 
didn’t  come  to  discuss  Mormonism 
with  you;  I have  come  to  invite  you  to 
a dance  tonight,  Elsie.  What  do  you 
say?” 

Elsie  looked  beseechingly  at  her 
mother,  who  shook  her  head. 


"You  might  let  me  go  tonight, 
mother;  it  will  be  my  last  dance  in 
Denmark.  I didn’t  go  to  any  all  last 
winter,  nor  this  summer;  I am  sure  you 
might  let  me.”  And  although  her 
mother  did  not  like  it,  she  teased  so 
long,  and  her  friend  Sigrid  joined  in 
with  her,  till  at  length  her  mother  gave 
way  and  promised  to  let  her  go. 

Elsie  had  not  belonged  to  the  Church 
more  than  eighteen  months  or  so. 
Previous  to  that  time  she  had  been 
engaged  to  a young  man  whom  her 
mother  did  not  consider  a very  desir- 
able husband  for  her  daughter,  as  he 
was  somewhat  addicted  to  strong  drink. 
So  Elsie  had  broken  off  the  engagement 
at  her  mother’s  wish,  and  shortly  after 
had  joined  the  Church  of  her  own  free 
will.  She  was  a nice  young  girl,  not 
particularly  pretty,  but  well  behaved, 
and  was  a general  favorite  everywhere. 
She  had  become  acquainted  with  Sigrid 
Halsted  at  school,  and  they  had  ever 
been  warm  friends.  Sigrid  was  clerking 
in  a baker’s  shop,  and  her  brother  had 
arranged  a dance  for  the  night  in  their 
home.  There  were  only  to  be  a few  of 
their  very  best  friends,  and  a nice  time 
was  expected.  Sigrid  had  no  time  to 
tell  who. had  been  invited,  as  she  was 
in  a hurry  to  get  back  to  the  store,  but 
promised  to  call  for  Elsie  at  seven. 

Elsie  went,  and  the  first  person  she 
saw  was  her  old  lover,  whom  she  had 
not  met  for  a year.  She  enjoyed  herself 
very  much.  They  had  supper  at  ten 
and  tea  at  twelve.  At  two  they  dis- 
persed, and  Emil  Holm  took  Elsie 
home.  Sister  Larsen  noticed  that  Elsie 
looked  pale  and  cried  a good  deal  next 
day,  but  she  thought  it  was  her  sorrow 
at  leaving  Sigrid.  Her  trunk  was  taken 
down  with  her  mother’s,  and  she  seemed 
much  agitated,  a thing  her  mother  did 
not  understand.  It  was  time  to  go  on 
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board,  and  Elsie  went  in  company  with 
the  rest  of  the  Saints  that  were  going. 
But  after  a few  minutes  she  bethought 
herself  that  she  wanted  to  get  some 
peppermint  drops,  “in  case  of  sea- 
sickness,” she  said,  and  going  up  to  her 
mother  she  kissed  her  and  said,  “I’ll  be 
with  you  again  as  soon  as  I can.”  She 
flew  off  before  Sister  Larsen  had  time 
to  think  about  her  strange  behavior. 
The  bell  rang  the  third  time,  and  still 
Elsie  did  not  come  back.  Her  mother 
thought,  however,  she  saw  her  coming 
now  as  fast  as  she  could,  and  turned  to 
talk  to  someone  at  her  side.  The 
bridge  was  pulled  on  board,  the  big 
wheels  began  to  splash  the  water 
noisily,  and  the  ship  was  moving 
slowly  from  land.  Then  Sister  Larsen 
looked  about  for  her  daughter,  and 
finding  that  she  had  not  come  she  broke 
down  with  sorrow.  Just  then  one  of 
the  sailors  gave  the  Elder  who  had 
charge  of  the  company  a note  which  he 
said  had  been  given  him  by  a young 
girl  half  an  hour  before,  with  the  request 
that  he  would  give  it  to  the  Elder  after 
the  ship  should  have  started  to  sail.  It 
was  from  Elsie,  and  told  briefly  that 
she  had  preferred  to  stay  in  Denmark 
and  marry  Emil  Holm ; but  she  would 
come  after  her  mother  when  she  had 
convinced  him  that  Mormonism  was  true. 

The  poor,  foolish  girl  had  arranged 
this  with  her  lover  the  night  before, 
without  counting  the  cost  of  her  folly. 
Elsie  knew  that  this  young  man  was  a 
drunkard;  but  he  had  assured  her  that 
she  was  his  good  angel;  that  she  could 
lead  him,  and  if  she  would  consent  to 
be  his  wife  he  would  never  taste  another 
drop.  She  believed  him.  Elsie  of 
course  found  a refuge  in  Sigrid’s  home, 
and  a couple  of  weeks  later  she  was 
married. 

* * * * * * * * 


It  was  the  last  day  in  the  old  year. 

| In  a back  street  in  Copenhagen,  way 
i up  in  a garret,  lived  a poor  widow  with 
her  five  little,  half-starved  children,  the 
youngest  of  which  was  three  years;  then 
there  were  a pair  of  twin  girls  of  five, 
another  girl  of  ten  and  a boy  of  fourteen. 
The  boy’s  name  was  Thorvald.  He  was 
very  pale,  and  small  for  his  age  but  he 
was  a good  boy,  and  a good  deal  more 
sensible  than  boys  at  that  age  generally 
are.  He  was  his  mother’s  comfort,  and 
helped  in  a small  way  to  support  his 
little  sisters  by  brushing  the  shoes  every 
morning  and  running  errands  for  a 
family,  who  kept  no  servant,  and  who 
were  rather  poor  themselves. 

The  widow  was  no  other  than  Elsie, 
the  young  girl  who  left  her  mother  and 
the  Church  fifteen  years  before  and 
linked  her  life  to  that  of  a worthless 
man,  who  after  thirteen  years  of  inces- 
sant drinking  at  last  succumbed  to  its 
evil  effects  and  died. 

Elsie  had  had  plenty  of  time  to  repent 
her  wrong  step,  and  she  had  done  so 
thousands  of  times;  but  that  did  not 
mend  matters.  In  the  beginning  of  their 
married  life  she  had  tried  to  get  her 
husband  to  go  to  meeting  with  her,  but 
he  never  did.  When  he  found  that  she 
had  gone  once  or  twice  he  abused  her, 
thus  she  lost  courage  and  remained  at 
home.  Soon  she  also  neglected  her 
prayers,  thinking  that  the  Lord  surely 
did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  one  who  had  behaved  so  badly. 
After  she  had  children  of  her  own  how 
often  she  thought  of  her  poor  mother, 
whom  she  had  so  basely  deceived ! She 
had  written  and  implored  her  mother’s 
forgiveness,  and  told  her  that  her  sin 
had  found  her  out,  she  was  punished 
severely  for  her  wrong  by  the  man  she 
had  married.  As  her  children  grew  old 
enough  she  often  thought  of  sending 
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them  to  Sunday  school  with  the  Mor- 
mons; but  she  kept  putting  it  off  till 
she  could  get  them  some  decent  clothes, 
and  that  never  happened  while  her 
husband  lived.  It  was  not  till  within 
the  last  year  that  she  had  been  able  to 
send  them.  She  also  went  to  meeting 
again  pretty  regularly.  She  taught  her 
children  to  pray,  and  spoke  to  Thorvald 
and  her  eldest  girl,  Dagmar,  about  the 
necessity  of  following  the  example  of 
the  Lord  and  be  baptized.  She  had  not 
dared  to  talk  to  her  children  of  these 
things  while  her  husband  lived,  and  it 
was  rather  a relief  when  he  died;  it  left 
her  one  less  to  support. 

But  Elsie  was  poor,  very,  very  poor. 
She  was  not  strong,  and  the  only  kind 
of  work  she  had  been  able  to  get  all 
summer,  and  so  much  of  the  winter  as 
was  gone,  was  three  or  four  places  where 
she  cleaned  the  steps  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  and  one  steady  place 
where  she  worked  three  hours  every 
morning  doing  the  morning’s  work  for 
an  elderly  lady.  But  now  she  had  been 
sick  and  unable  to  go  out  at  all  for  three 
weeks,  so  that  what  little  she  had  saved 
for  the  coming  holidays  and  next 
month’s  house  rent  had  been  spent  in  the 
bare  necessities  of  life. 

The  day  before  New  Year’s  she  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  get  something  to  do 
at  her  old  places,  but  they  had  all  taken 
someone  else,  and  she  was  not  wanted. 
Before  Thorvald  went  to  his  work  that 
morning  they  had  prayers,  as  usual,  and 
afterwards  he  had  gone  out  on  the  dark 
stairway  and  prayed  the  Lord  earnestly 
to  open  the  way  for  them  that  they 
might  not  starve.  Then  he  had  cheer- 
fully gone  to  work  He  knew  he  would 
get  his  month’s  pay  today,  and  that 
would  pay  the  house  rent,  and  perhaps 
the  good  lady  of  the  house  would  give 
him  something  extra,  as  it  was  New 


Year’s  eve;  she  had  given  him  nothing 
for  Christmas,  but  perhaps  would 
tonight. 

While  he  was  gone  the  landlady  came 
to  see  about  the  rent,  whether  Mrs.  Holm 
would  be  able  to  pay  it  today;  if  not 
they  would  have  to  move,  as  she  could 
get  another  tenant,  who  was  better  able 
to  pay,  and  who  would  even  pay  a little 
more  if  she  asked  it.  ‘So  now,  Mrs. 
Holm,  you  must  try  and  have  the  rent 
tomorrow,  or  you  must  move  during  the 
week!”  Elsie  said  she  did  not  know 
where  she  could  move,  but  she  would 
try  and  have  the  five  crowns  tonight. 
Her  boy’s  wages  would  amount  to  that, 
but  then  they  would  have  nothing  to 
live  on — she  had  nothing  but  half  a 
loaf  of  bread.  The  landlady  shrugged 
her  shoulders  and  said  that  was  her  own 
“look  out,”  and  went  away. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


Do  not  tease  the  tiny  tots.  The  other 
day,  I saw  a group,  of  boys  and  girls 
about  a little  four-year-old  darling. 
They  were  quizzing  her  just  to  see 
the  pretty  face  flush  and  the  bright  eyes 
flash.  When  she  would  answer  “yes,” 
they  would  contradict  her.  “But  I say 
yes,”  said  Miss  Totty.  “I  say  no,”  said 
the  big  girl.  “I  say  yes,”  persisted 
Totty,  more  decidedly.  “And  I say  no,” 
laughed  the  other,  and  the  little  one 
was  worked  up  to  the  verge  of  tears. 
Then  the  unwise  and  tardily  repentant 
sister  gathered  her  in  her  arms  and  told 
her  she  was  a precious  darling  and 
should  not  be  teased.  In  two  or  three 
years  those  big  boys  and  girls  will  be 
wondering  why  Totty  cannot  be  as  sweet 
and  lovable  as  she  used  to  be. 


Sleep  is  an  rpiate  for  a diseased  con- 
science, but  cure  there  is  none — not 
even  death. 
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For  Our  Little  Folkw 

stye)  GlU  <FtSe) 


THE  PRIZE  WINNERS. 

In  No.  13  of  Vol.  27  of  the  Instruc- 
tor an  offer  of  prizes  was  made  for  the 
three  best  stories  suitable  for  “Our 
Little  Folks”  department  of  this  paper, 
written  by  boys  or  girls  under  the  age 
of  16  years.  The  time  allowed  for 
this  competition  ended  with  the  year 
1892.  Following  are  the  names  of  those 
who  have  been  awarded  the  prizes 
offered : 

Olive  Della  Moffett,  Colonia  Pacheco, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  first  prize,  copy  of 
L.  D.  S.  Hymn  Book,  bound  in 
morocco,  gilt  edge,  with  clasp. 

Peter  M.  Iversen,  Littlefield,  Arizona, 
second  prize,  copy  of  the  Dictionary  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  cloth  binding. 

Maggie  Barney,  Deseret,  Millard 
County,  Utah,  third  prize,  History  of 
the  Waldenses,  cloth  binding. 

Several  others  who  competed  for  the 
prizes  sent  in  stories  that  were  very 
creditable,  and  their  names  are  deserv- 
ing of  honorable  mention.  These  are: 
Willard  G.  Richards,  Salt  Lake  City; 
Sarah  Christensen,  Richfield;  Le  Claire 
McDonald,  St.  George;  Mary  A.  Ward, 
Elba,  Idaho;  Millie  Curtis,  Spring-ville ; 
May  Ricks,  Logan;  Leonora  E.  Gard- 
ner, Pine  Valley;  Cynthia  L.  Beecher, 
Elba,  Idaho;  Rhoda  A.  Gardner,  Pine 
Valley. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1892 
we  offered  prizes  for  pencil  drawings, 
and  extended  the  time  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  Our  young  friends  who  have  a 
taste  for  drawing  seem  to  have  over- 
looked this  offer.  We  received  but  two 
or  three  drawings  during  the  year,  and 
therefore  do  not  feel  justified  iifi  award- 
ing prizes. 


MORE  PRIZES  OFFERED. 

Much  interest  has  been  taken  for  our 
young  friends  in  writing  stories  for  the 
Juvenile,  and  also  in  reading  the  stories 
that  have  been  published.  To  encourage 
the  boys  and  girls  who  read  this  maga- 
zine to  write  true  stories  or  incidents 
that  have  come  under  their  observation, 
we  make  another  offer  of  prizes. 

For  the  best  story  written  by  a boy 
or  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age  we 
will  give  as  first  prize  “Life  of  President 
John  Taylor,”  bound  in  leather  and 
cloth;  for  the  second  best  story  we  offer  a 
copy  of  “ Story  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  ” 
cloth  binding;  and  for  the  next  best  a 
copy  of  the  work  “ From  Kirtland  to  Salt 
Lake,”  cloth  binding. 

We  invite  all  our  young  readers  to 
compete  for  these  prizes.  All  stories 
worthy  of  publication  will  appear  in  the 
Instructor  whether  they  receive  a prize 
or  not.  Stories  may  be  sent  to  us  any 
time  between  now  and  the  first  day  of 
June  next.  Stories  must  be  original, 
not  copied  from  books.  They  should 
contain  some  anecdote  or  incident,  or 
description  of  something  in  nature 
or  art.  We  do  not  want  essays  on  such 
subjects  as  obedience,  order,  good 
manners,  industry,  etc.,  but  if  inci- 
dents which  illustrate  these  and  similar 
principles  can  be  found  they  will  be  very 
acceptable. 

We  desire  to  encourage  our  boys  and 
girls  to  take  notice  of  what  they  see 
about  them,  and  to  learn  to  describe 
what  they  observe  in  a way  that  can  be 
understood. 

Our  young  friends  can  find  plenty  of 
subjects  to  write  about  by  exercising 
their  thinking  powers.  There  may  be 
some  peculiarity  they  have  observed  in 
the  habits  of  some  animal,  bird  or 
insect,  or  some  peculiarity  of  plant  life 
they  have  noticed;  some  incident  may 
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have  happened  in  school,  on  the  play 
ground,  at  home,  or  on  a journey  or 
ramble  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  You 
may  be  acquainted  with  some  remark- 
able case  of  healing  by  the  power  of 
God,  or  you  may  have  been  told  of 
something  in  the  experience  of  your 
parents  or  other  relatives  that  you  think 
is  interesting  to  write  about.  There  may 
be  some  point  of  interest  about  that 
part  of  the  country  in  which  you  live. 
Anything  that  is  true  and  suitable  to 
relate  to  others  will  be  acceptable  if 
told  in  a pleasing  way. 

CHILDREN  IN  GERMANY. 

Thinking  a few  lines  regarding  the 
mode  of  living  in  Germany  would  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Juvenile  Instructor,  I will  attempt  to 
write  a short  account  on  the  subject. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  difference 
between  the  way  the  children  live  in 
this  country  and  the  way  they  live  in 
Germany.  When  a child  gets  to  be  six 
or  seven  years  old,  it  is  compelled  by 
law  to  start  to  school.  The  schools 
there  begin  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning  instead  of  nine,  as  they  do 
here,  so  that  the  little  boys  and  girls 
are  obliged  to  get  up  quite  early. 
Another  difference  between  the  schools 
there  and  here  is  that  there  the  schools 
are  kept  open  on  Saturdays  as  well  as 
through  the  week;  but,  as  they  have 
more  legal  holidays  than  we  do,  the 
children  get  a rest  once  in  a while. 
The  schools  there  are  very  good,  and 
when  the  children  leave  them  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  they  have  a pretty 
good  education.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  see  them  going  along  the  streets. 
Many  of  them  wear  wooden  shoes  the 
whole  time,  even  to  school;  and  a 
crowd  of  children  with  their  wooden 


shoes  on  the  paved  streets  can  make  a 
great  deal  of  noise. 

Among  the  poorer  classes  in  that 
country,  the  children  live  almost  entirely 
on  black  bread  and  coffee,  a piece  of 
meat  being  something  which  they  very 
seldom  get.  But  though  there  is  so 
much  poverty,  the  children  are  happy 
and  contented.  They  have  their  games 
just  as  the  children  do  here,  and,  having 
known  nothing  better,  they  cannot 
understand  how  they  could  be  any 
better  off  than  they  are.  In  seeing 
them,  I have  often  thought  of  the 
difference  between  them  and  those  of 
the  same  age  here  in  Utah,  and  I have 
wondered  if  we  are  as  thankful  as  we 
should  be  for  the  comfortable  homes 
which  we  have  and  for  all  the  blessings 
which  the  Lord  has  bestowed  upon  us. 
It  is  true  that  we  do  not  appreciate  or 
understand  these  blessings  until  they 
have  been  taken  from  us,  or  until  we 
see  how  poor  some  other  people  are; 
but  I am  sure  if  the  children  here  could 
see  and  understand  how  much  they 
have  to  be  thankful  for,  they  would 
seek  more  earnestly  to  be  worthy  of  all 
these  blessings. 

H.  J.  C. 


KINDNESS. 

I have  been  reading  the  Juvenile 
Instructor,  and  found  it  interesting  to 
me.  I thought  I would  write  something 
for  our  young  folks. 

Kindness  is  a good  motto,  if  all  would 
think  of  it.  Boys  and  girls,  when  you 
see  any  aged  persons  help  them  if  you 
can,  and  if  they  are  in  need  of  help  do 
not  point  your  finger  at  them  or  make 
fun  of  them. 

You  know  kindness  makes  friends. 
If  you  *ire  kind  to  everybody  people  will 
love  you.  If  your  brother  or  sister 
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speaks  kindly  to  you,  speak  kindly 
back.  They  will  think  more  of  you  than 
they  would  if  you  were  to  scold  them. 
When  people  speak  to  you  unkindly  you 
should  answer  them  kindly.  In  this  way 
you  will  cause  them  to  be  more  pleasant 
and  agreeable  towards  you  in  the  future. 
If  we  are  kind  to  all  the  Lord  will  bless 
us,  and  we  will  have  many  pleasures  and 
joys  in  life. 

Angelina  Smith , Age  it. 

Spanish  Fork. 


LITTLE  HERO. 

My  dear  little  children,  I will  tell  you 
of  a little  hero  that  I chance  to  know, 
having  also  been  an  eye-witness  to 
many  little  acts  of  heroism  performed 
by  him.  There  are  many  little  heroes 
and  heroines  among  our  dear  little 
Latter-day  Saint  children,  and  how  we 
all  love  to  read  of  their  many  good 
deeds ! 

The  name  of  this  particular  bright 
little  boy  is  Wilford  Rynearson.  One 
hot,  sultry  day  a sister  and  myself 
started  out  heavily  laden  to  walk  a 
distance  of  a little  over  a mile  to  attend 
a conference.  This  may  seem  but  a 
short  distance  to  some  of  you  little 
readers  who  live  in  towns  where  there 
are  nice  streets  and  smooth  walks,  but 
ours  was  not  so  pleasant,  being  a rough, 
country  road. 

When  we  had  gone  but  a short  dis- 
tance we  came  across  little  Wilford, 
and  having  a keen  eye  and  a very  active 
mind  he  soon  took  in  the  situation  and 
gallantly  came  forward  and  said: 

“Mrs.  P — — , please  let  me  carry  your 
baby.  ” 

The  lady  gladly  complied,  and  soon 
the  little  fellow  was  manfully  trudging 
along  with  his  little  burden.  The  lady 
asked  him  several  times  if  she  should 


take  the  baby.  The  reply  he  gave 
with  a bright  smile  was  always  “No, 
thanks;  I am  not  tired.” 

Now  this,  little  friends,  may  seem 
but  a simple  little  incident  to  some  of 
you,  but  to  me  it  is  a sweet  little  lesson, 
teaching  true  manliness  and  courtesy. 
It  grieves  me  to  know  of  a few  little 
boys  and  girls  that  would  think  an  act 
like  this  degrading. 

Little  Wilford’s  parents  are  also 
teaching  him  to  be  industrious.  Each 
year  they  give  him  a small  patch  of 
ground  to  cultivate.  Whatever  means 
he  makes  he  is  to  spend  as  he  likes, 
as  the  seed  of  economy  has  already 
been  instilled  within  his  young  mind. 

The  first  year  he  did  not  succeed  as 
well  as  he  would  have  liked,  but  he 
steadily  persevered,  and  one  year  he 
was  able  to  purchase  him  a suit  of 
clothes. 

His  father  promised  him  a larger 
piece  of  ground  next  year,  but  told  him 
if  he  did  not  keep  it  clear  of  weeds  he 
would  charge  him  up  with  the  ground. 
This  makes  little  Wilford’s  eyes  dance, 
as  if  promising  himself  to  save  his 
father  the  trouble. 

I fancy  I hear  some  bright  little 
fellow  exclaim,  “I  wonder  what  he 
plants  in  his  little  garden!”  I will 
tell  you:  radishes,  cabbage,  ofiions  and 
peas.  When  the  last-mentioned  are 
large  enough  he  picks  and  sells  them 
for  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  a 
bushel.  When  they  get  too  hard  for 
table  use  he  leaves  them  to  ripen,  as  he 
can  then  sell  them,  when  shelled,  from 
four  to  five  dollars  a bushel,  always 
taking  care  to  save  seeds  for  the  next 
year. 

May  God  bless  all  the  children  in 
Zion,  is  the  prayer  of 

Ida  Haag. 

Woodland,  Summit  Co.,  Utah. 
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SOME  QUEER  DIRECTIONS. 

At  the  Portland  Post-office  a letter 
was  mailed  directed  to“  Brass  Door," 
Cape  Breton.  It  was  sent  to  the  French 
town  of  "Brass  d’or,  ” C.  B.,  and  a 
letter  addressed  “g,  big”  reached 
Chebeague.  A paper  with  a printed 
label  addressed  to  “Samuel  O.  Nichols, 
Nowhere,  N.  H.,”  was  received  at  the 
No  Weare  Post-office  last  week.  On  the 
wrapper  was  written  “Do  you  know  Sam? 
Try  No  Weare.”  Postmaster  Simons 
knew  “Sam,”  and  the  paper  was  placed 
in  the  proper  box. 


I WONDER! 

I wonder  if  there  would  be  less  work 
to  do  if  Edward  should  hang  up  his  hat 
instead  of  leaving  it  for  Mary?  If  Mary 
should  carry  her  shawl  to  the  carriage 
instead  of  asking  Edward  to  step  back 
for  it?  If  Anna  would  bring  her  book 
downstairs  instead  of  asking  Alice  to 
turn  back  to  get  it?  If,  when  Lucy  left 


the  piano,  she  had  shut  it  instead  of 
mother’s  having  to  do  it  when  bedtime 
came?  If  Alfred  always  closed  the  door 
after  him  instead  of  his  wife’s  having 
to  get  up?  I remember  how  willing  we 
are  to  do  these  little  things  for  each 
other — but — I — jtist  wonder! 


WHAT  A GIRL  SHOULD  LEARN. 

To  sew;  to  cook;  to  be  gentle;  to 
value  time;  to  dress  neatly;  to  keep  a 
secret;  to  be  self-reliant;  to  avoid 
idleness;  to  mind  a baby;  to  darn  stock- 
ings; to  respect  old  age;  to  make  good 
bread;  to  keep  a house  tidy;  to  control 
her  temper;  to  be  above  gossiping;  to 
make  a home  happy;  to  take  care  of  the 
sick;  to  marry  a man  for  his  worth;  to 
be  a helpmate  to  a husband;  to  take 
plenty  of  active  exercise;  to  see  a mouse 
without  screaming;  to  read  some  books 
besides  novels;  to  be  light  hearted  and 
fleet  footed;  to  wear  shoes  that  won’t 
cramp  the  feet;  to  be  a womanly  woman 
under  all  circumstances. 


HOW  SWEET,  HOW  HEAVENLY  IS  THE  SIGHT! 
Song  for  Little  Folks. 
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Words  from  Primary  Hymn  Book. 
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How  sweet,  how  heav’n-ly 
When  each  can  feel  his 
Let  love,  in  one  de 
Love  is  the  gold  - en 


Music  by  Minnie  E.  Owens. 
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IT  IS  THE  SABBATH  DAY. 


Words  and  Melody  by  C.  Denney. 


Arranged  by  H.  A.  Tuckett. 
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It  is  the  Sabbath  day,  The  Lord’s  own  day ; What  joy  and  peace 
It  is  the  Sabbath  day;  How  blest  are  they  Who  meet  with  us 
It  is  the  Sabbath  day;  We  humb-ly  pray  For  light  and  wis  - 
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GATHERING.  i 

! 

Zion!  loved  mountain  home:  What  longing  tender 
Draw  thy  children  to  thy  vales  heaven  blest! 

From  all  lands— from  the  isles  of  the  ocean 
Where  Israel’s  scattered  hosts  found  shelter  and  rest, 
When  in  a dark  sad  day  self-exiled  by  sin 
They  sought  for  a refuge  from  foes  who  oppressed. 

Though  ages  have  passed,  God  ever  loving 
Remembers  them  still  for  their  fathers’  blest  sake 
And  sends  them  the  gift  of  His  pardoning  love, 

The  blessings  of  heaven  for  them  to  partake; 

He  gathers  them  home  to  establish  His  kingdom 
Before  whose  power  all  nations  shall  shake. 

His  anointed  go  forth  in  the  power  of  His  love 
As  mighty  “hunters  and  fishers  of  men,” 

The  elect  hear  His  voice  give  heed  to  his  word 
And  back  to  the  fold  are  gathered  again, 

While  those  who  reject  the  heaven-sent  message 
Yield  themselves  captive  to  sin’s  galling  chain. 

In  vain  may  proud  scoffers  impiously  strive 
With  man's  puny  wisdom  ‘gainst  Jehovah’s  decree, 
Though  the  powers  of  earth  and  of  hell  unite 
Naught  will  avail  their  blind  enmity  ; 

The  gospel’s  revealed  in  power  and  mi  >ht 
And  with  it  the  dawn  of  the  world’s  Jubilee 

The  consummation’s  decreed,  the  set  time’s  at  hand 
The  warning  goes  forth  unto  every  soul, 

In  vain  may  the  children  of  darkness  oppose 
The  glorious  truth  ever  onward  shall  roll 
Till  in  triumph  the  Saints  with  Messiah  shall  reign 
His  dominion  extend  from  pole  unto  pole. 


MUSINGS. 

One  summer  eve,  when  all  was  sweet  and  gay, 

I sought  repose,  to  drive  dull  care  away  ; 

The  place  I chose  was  by  thy  briny  tide 
Where  waste  of  waters  stretching  far  and  wide 
Awoke  my  listless  thought  to  muse  on  God 
And  all  the  wonders  of  His  works  bestowed. 

What  words  could  tell  the  solace  of  that  hour 
As  there  I pondered  on  the  wondrous  pow'r 
Of  Him  who  rules  the  ocean,  earth  and  sky 
And  fixed  their  bounds  His  name  to  glorify. 

While  thus  I mused,  the  tidal  ebb  and  flow 
Reminded  me  of  scenes  that  come  and  go 
And  of  the  mil  ions  who  are  wrecked  and  lost 
Among  the  rocks  that  line  life’s  stormy  coast; 

The  crested  billows,  as  they  fell  and  rose 
Did  to  my  mind  the  trend  of  life  disclose — 

Its  ups  and  downs,  its  joys,  adversity 
That  high  and  low  alike  are  born  to  see; 

The  steady  moan,  borne  from  the  distant  wave, 

The  gentle  ripple  that  the  sands  did  lave 
Where  symbols  of  emotions  in  the  breast 
With  joy  elated  or  with  grief  oppressed; 

The  varied  craft  that  clove  the  water’s  wide, 
Wafted  by  winds  that  favored  or  defied, 

Was  life’s  reflex  in  graphic  numbeis  given 
When  man,  by  circumstance,  is  cuffed  and  driven. 
Some  reach  the  haven  of  their  fond  desire 
While  others  sink  and  in  the  surf  expire. 

The  problem  crossed  my  mind,  how  well  it  were 
That  341  life’s  voyagers  should  here  prepare 
lo  launch  their  bark  upon  time’s  seething  tide 
With  God  and  truth  their  chart  and  helm  to  guide? 
And  yield,  as  nature  does,  to  lieav’n  above, 
Unswerving  worship  for  redeeming  love. 


M.  E.  P. 


J C. 
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A TEMPTATION. 


A New  Year’s  Story. 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  35.) 

At  noon  Thorvald  came  home  with 
the  five  crowns,  and  Elsie  was  thankful 
that  she  at  least  had  the  house  rent;  but 
then,  what  would  they  have  to  eat 
tonight  and  tomorrow? 

“I  am  afraid,  children,  that  you  will 
have  to  go  to  bed  without  supper  to- 
night, and  tomorrow — well  the  Lord 
will  provide,  I hope.” 

The  children  looked  at  each  other  in 
dumb  despair,  and  the  twins  began  to 
cry.  It  was  so  hard  to  think  that  they 
should  have  nothing  to  eat  tomorrow  nor 
tonight,  when  they  were  so  hungry 
already.  Thorvald  sat  looking  at  his 
mother,  who  looked  so  pale  and  so 
hollow-eyed  and  sad  that  his  heart  sank 
within  him  as  he  looked  at  her.  At  last 
he  said:  "I  think  I shall  go  down  on 
the  Kongens  Nytorv  (King’s  new- 
market);  perhaps  I might  get  a job  of 
some  kind,  mother,  and  earn  enough  I 
for  supper  anyway.” 

The  boy  went,  after  first  having  knelt 
again  in  the  dark  passage  and  prayed 
the  Lord  to  help  them  in  some  way.  It 
was  very  cold,  and  Thorvald  was  poorly  ! 
clad;  he  shivered  as  he  walked  forward 
and  backward  at  the  end  of  Oster  Gade, 
hoping  and  waiting  for  someone  to  ask 
him  help  them  carry  something. 

More  than  once  he  walked  up  to  fine 


ladies,  who  were  hurrying  by  laden  with 
parcels,  and  respectfully  doffing  his  cap 
asked  if  he  might  not  help  them  carry 
their  parcels. 

But  it  seemed  that  everybody  took  a 
special  delight  in  being  loaded  down 
with  parcels  tonight,  for  it  was  always 
a ‘‘no,  thank  you,”  that  sent  him  back 
to  his  place,  and  no  one  seemed  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  poor  boy,  who,  blinded 
by  tears  and  chafing  his  cold,  blue 
hands,  trotted  patiently  up  and  down 
between  the  royal  theater  and  hotel. 
The  gas  was  being  lit  all  around  him, 
and  the  large  windows  brimful  of  the 
loveliest  things  beckoned  him  temptingly 
toward  them. 

He  went  slowy  over  to  a confectioner’s 
window  and  looked  in.  There  were 
many  customers  inside;  but  one  pretty 
little  girl  in  white  fur  and  velvet  cloak 
attracted  his  attention  particularly. 

A tall,  dark  lady  bought  whatever  the 
little  girl  suggested  till  they  had  two 
great  big  parcels.  Now  if  they  would 
only  let  him  carry  them  home  for  them! 
He  stepped  timidly  up  to  the  door  as 
they  walked  out;  but  his  services  had 
been  so  often  rejected  this  afternoon 
that  he  dared  not  ask.  He  only  looked 
at  them,  and  the  little  girl  turned  and 
looked  at  him;  but  the  lady  walked  on, 
and  Thorvald  turned  again  and  looked 
with  hungry  eyes  on  the  confectioner’s 
window,  and  then  he  walked  slowly 
after  the  lady  and  the  little  girl. 
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Thorvald  saw  something  fall  on  the  soft 
snow.  He  hurried  onward  and  picked 
up  a small  purse.  He  ran  after  the 
lady;  but  there  were  many  people  on 
the  street,  a constant  stream  surging  up 
and  down.  But  the  little  girl’s  white 
fur  cap  became  visible  now  and  then  in 
the  crowd,  and  Thorvald  made  his  way 
nearer  and  nearer. 

All  of  a sudden  he  stopped.  Here 
was  money,  all  they  needed  for  many 
days  to  come.  The  Lord  had  heard  his 
prayer,  he  thought;  surely  the  rich  lady 
would  never  miss  it,  would  perhaps  be 
quite  willing  he  should  have  it.  This 
was  the  only  way  out  of  starvation.  He 
turned  and  ran  swiftly  back  to  the  con- 
fectioner’s window.  What  should  he 
buy?  How  much  money  was  there?  He 
opened  the  purse  and  counted  with 
trembling  fingers  the  bright  silver 
crowns.  Five  crowns  and  some  smaller 
coins.  He  closed  it  excitedly  and  ran 
up  the  steps  and  laid  one  hand  on  the 
door  knob.  “Thou  shalt  not  steal,” 
whispered  a low  voice  behind  him.  He 
turned  frightened;  but  no  one  was  there. 
Then  a blush,  a hot  burning  blush, 
dyed  his  pale  cheeks,  and  he  whispered: 
“O  Lord,  forgive  me.”  And  as  fast  as 
his  legs  could  carry  him  he  flew  down 
the  street  after  the  lady  and  the  little 
girl.  The  purse  burned  in  his  hand  like 
fire,  and  his  heart  beat  violently  while 
he  looked  wildly  about  for  the  white  fur 
cap.  But  it  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
He  searched  among  the  crowd,  but  not 
finding  them,  he  ran  back  again  to  the 
confectioner’s,  and  this  time  he  ran  up 
the  steps  right  into  the  store.  He  made 
his  way  to  one  of  the  attending  young 
girls,  the  one  he  had  seen  wait  on  the 
tall  lady,  and  asked  her  if  she  knew 
where  that  lady  and  the  little  girl  in 
white  fur  lived. 

“Why  yes;  that  was  Colonel  Lund’s 


wife,  and  they  lived  at  No. — Store, 
Kongensgade.  ” The  girl  looked  at  the 
boy.  “Was  it  a matter  of  life  and 
death,”  she  asked  smilingly,  and  he 
muttered  to  himself  as  he  ran  out,  “It’s 
a matter  of  something  worse.” 

Breathlessly  he  stopped  outside  the 
big  gate  and  rang  the  bell.  The  gate 
swung  slowly  open,  and  he  looked 

bewildered  up  the  broad,  brightly 

lighted  stairways.  On  the  first  floor  he 
stopped  and  looked  at  the  doorplate. 
This  was  the  place.  He  rang  the  bell 
and  a servant  appeared.  He  inquired 
for  the  lady  of  the  house. 

The  girl  asked  what  he  wanted.  He 
had  found  something  that  belonged  to 
her.  She  then  asked  him  inside.  He 
waited  in  the  hall  a few  seconds;  then 
the  tall  lady  came  smilingly  toward  him 
followed  by  the  little  girl,  who  eagerly 
peeped  from  behind  her  mother  at  the 
boy. 

Thorvald  handed  her  the  purse  and 
said  he  had  found  this. 

“Why,  how  did  you  know  it  was 
mine?”  the  lady  asked. 

“I  saw  you  drop  it,”  he  answered. 

“When?  Where?” 

“Right  outside  the  confectioner’s  on 
Ostergade.  ” 

“Yes,  but  how  was  it  that  you  did 
not  give  it  to  me  then  and  there,  my 
boy?”  continued  the  lady  kindly. 

Thorvald  had  not  thought  of  this. 
He  colored  and  then  turned  pale,  while 
twisting  his  cap  nervously  between  his 
hands;  but  he  said  nothing.  The  lady 
came  nearer,  and  seating  herself  on  a 
chair,  she  took  one  of  his  hands  and 
asked  softly: 

“Were  you  tempted  to  keep  it,  my 
child?” 

He  nodded,  without  looking  at  her, 
then  said  brokenly:  “We’re  very  poor, 
and  we  have  nothing  to  eat,  so  I thought 
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perhaps  it  wouldn’t  be  missed;  but  I 
don’t  want  to  be  a thief  and  I guess  I’ll 
go  now.  ” 

“You  are  an  honest  boy,”  said  the 
lady,  “rising;  and  now  if  you  will  wait  a 
few  minutes  I will  give  you  a smal 
reward  for  your  honesty.  ” She  and  the 
servant  went  back  to  the  elegant  room 
from  where  she  came,  and  the  little 
girl  stayed  in  the  hall  and  looked 
approvingly  at  Thorvald.  She  fidgeted 
about  from  one  chair  to  another,  and 
finally  told  him  that  they  were  going  to 
have  a children’s  party  tomorrow  even- 
ing, and  could  he  dance? 

Thorvald  shook  his  head.  “Oh  my, 
can’t  you,  really?”  came  disappointedly 
from  the  .'little  girl.  Then  after  a 
pause:  “Are  you  very,  very  poor?” 

with  great  stress  on  “very"  as  if  she 
enjoyed  the  novelty  of  talking  to  some- 
one that  was  so  very,  very  poor. 

Thorvald  said  yes,  and  began  to  wish 
that  he  was  well  outside  again.  At  last 
the  little  girl  was  called,  and  presently 
•came  out  swinging  something  in  one 
hand.  "This  is  from  mamma,”  she 
said  laughing  mischievously  as  she 
handed  him  a great  big  head  of  cabbage 
securely  tied  with  strong  cord  round  and 
round  it.  Thorvald  bowed  and  thanked 
her;  but  his  face  was  a study.  He 
heard  the  door  close  behind  him,  and 
soon  he  was  on  the  street  again.  He 
could  hardly  see  for  tears,  he  was  so 
disappointed.  “But  it  serves  me  right 
for  expecting  to  be  rewarded  for  doing 
my  duty.  But,  oh,  God  be  thanked,  I 
am  an  honest  boy.”  He  drew  himself 
up  and  walked  proudly  a short  distance ; 
then  he  began  to  think  about  the 
mother  and  sisters  at  home.  He  did 
not  think  it  would  do  any  good  to  stand 
about  waiting  for  a job  any  longer,  so 
he  walked  slowly  homeward  with  his 
big  cabbage  in  his  arms. 


He  concluded  not  to  tell  them  at 
home  how  he  had  been  tempted,  nor 
what  he  had  done,  not  till  he  could  tell 
his  mother  alone. 

[to  1JK  concluded.] 


THE  WAIF. 

| How  wildly  and  swiftly  the  snow  hurtled  down  ; 

How  fiercely  the  wind  lashed  the  tree  branches  brown, 
And  shrieked  as  in  fiendish  delight! 

The  snow  struck  the  windows  with  rattle  and  hiss, 

As  though  every  stroke  were  the  ice-king’s  fierce  kiss, 
As  the  cold  day  was  swallowed  by  night. 


Two  faces  peer  into  the  boisterous  night, 

Two  faces  with  eager  blue  eyes  shining  bright, 

And  dimpled  cheeks  rounded  and  red, 

With  pearly  teeth  gleaming  through  smiles  of  deep  joy, 
A dainty  sweet  girl,  and  a sturdy,  bright  boy, 

Who  list  for  a well-known  tread. 
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Light  footsteps,  they  hear,  in  the  dark,  stormy  night, 
And  a form  soon  appears  in  the  lamp’s  streaming  light. 

'•  0 mamma,”  they  cry,  “ papa  has  come  !” 

They  laugh  and  they  shout  in  their  childish  delight, 
And  clutch  at  his  overcoat,  all  snowy  white, 

And  noisily  welcome  him  home. 

He  stooped  low  to  kiss  every  dear  little  one, 

And  also  their  mother — ’twas  clumsily  done — 

And  to  their  round-eyed  surprise, 

He  opened  his  ample  great  coat  at  the  breast 
And  showed,  to  his  bosom  so  warmly  pressed, 

A small  child  with  tear-wet  eyes. 

Her  poor  little  dress  was  all  wet  and  all  torn, 

Her  poor  little  shoes  were  so  thin  and  quite  worn, 

And  piteous  sobs  shook  her  frame  ; 

The  wife  at  once  opened  her  motherly  arms, 

And  tenderly  warmed  her  and  soothed  her  alarms, 

Till  no  longer  the  sad  sobs  came. 

Her  father  was  filling  a poor  drunkard’s  grave, 

This  night,  her  sad  mother,  so  patient  and  brave, 

Had  died,  with  her  poor  child  alone; 

And  she,  wild  with  fear,  had  fled  into  the  storm 
And  into  the  arms  which  had  saved  her  from  harm 
And  carried  her  to  his  own  home. 

That  night  when  the  children’s  prayers  were  said, 
There  were  three  laid  to  rest  in  one  cosy  bed, 

Three  dainty  white  pillows  caressing; 

And  that  father  and  mother  in  grateful  prayer 
Accept  as  a trust  this  new  claim  on  their  care, 

And  invoke  on  the  orphan  a blessing. 

Belle  D Edwards. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMS. 


The  American  Catholic  Movement. 

In  our  last  number  reference  was 
made  to  the  methods  and  achievements 
of  the  Catholic  church  in  the  United 
States — a subject  that  in  the  light  of 
recent  events  is  attracting  even  more 
and  more  attention  from  leading  minds 
in  the  nation.  The  operations  and  the 
extraordinary  authority  of  Monseignor 
Satolli  furnish  the  immediate  text  for 
much  of  the  discussion  that  has  arisen; 
and  the  interest  has  so  grown  with  each 
day  that  at  the  present  writing  there  is 
scarcely  a community  in  the  land  that 
has  not  taken  part  for  or  against  the 
Catholic  side  of  the  controversy.  It  will 


be  remembered  that  this  eminent  church- 
man came  first  as  papal  legate,  his 
alleged  object  being  to  represent  the 
pope  and  the  Vatican  at  the  World’s 
Fair.  Being  a man  of  excellent  gifts 
and  high  attainments,  as  we  may  well 
believe,  he  was  not  long  in  giving  proof 
that  he  had  other  duties  than  such  as 
might  belong  to  a formal  representative 
at  a festal  occasion.  He  bore  assurances 
from  the  pope  that  he  was  held  in  great 
esteem  for  his  wisdom,  and  in  the 
utmost  confidence  as  to  his  prudence; 
whereupon  came  the  announcement  that 
he  was  commissioned  not  only  to 
represent  the  head  of  the  church  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  at  the  Exposition,  but 
also  to  hold  that  same  position  in  a 
more  significant  sense  with  reference  to 
members  of  the  church.  He  was  to  be 
to  them  during  his  sojourn  in  their 
midst  the  pope’s  vice-regent,  acting  in 
the  name,  exercising  the  functions  and 
administering  the  authority  of  the 
pontiff  himself.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  he  was  constituted  the  Pope 
of  America,  his  prerogatives  going  away 
beyond  those  of  local  archbishops  and 
cardinals,  and  being  only  subject  in  a 
very  limited  sense  to  review  by  him  of 
Rome.  It  is  not  now  necessary  to 
allude  to  the  excitement  in  Catholic  as 
well  as  Protestant  circles  by/  his  decision 
on  the  question  of  church  schools.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  as  if  to  rebuke 
those  who  differed  with  him,  a full  exhib- 
ition of  plenary  power  with  which  he 
was  invested  has  at  last  been  made. 
Instead  of  being  merely  representative, 
or  legate,  or  nuncio,  or  whatever  the 
title  appropriate  to  express  the  duties  of 
ambassador,  he  is  now  boldly  proclaimed 
as  possessing  apostolic  power,  with  all 
the  sanctity  and  infallibility  that  the 
term  implies.  Scarcely  inferior  now  in 
the  rank  to  Leo  himself,  he  is  the 
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authority  in  the  New^World  from  whose 
decisions  there  is  no  appeal;  and^while 
he  does  not  presume  to  exact  from  his 
American  co-religionists  the  veneration 
they  tender  to  the  occupant  of  St. 
Peter’s,  he  has  nevertheless  absolute 
power  and  may  act  in  the  name  and 
speak  with  all  possible  authority  of  one 
regularly  chosen  by  the  college  of  car- 
dinals. 

This  is  a most  surprising  development 
in  religious  history.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  whole  affair  since  the  arrival 
of  the  mighty  churchman  is  without  a 
parallel  for  Catholic  aggression  during 
this  generation.  In  all  its  various  stages 
it  has  been  typical  of  the  shrewd,  silent, 
effective  way  in  which  that  church  sets 
about  the  accomplishment  of  its  pur- 
poses. Little  by  little,  as  the  novelty  of 
the  innovation  began  to  wear  off,  have 
the  ultimate  aims  of  the  zealous  mis- 
sionary been  disclosed.  When  there  has 
been  manifested  a disposition  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  the  policy  he  recom- 
mended, and  to  question  his  right  to 
give  it,  there  has  not  been  wanting 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  scope  of  his 
instructions  was  extensive  and  the 
bounds  of  his  authority  ample.  The 
bishops  and  priests  who  at  first  opposed 
him  have  been  by  his  credentials  awed 
into  silence,  if  not  submission.  His 
sway  is  complete. 

All  of  this  very  naturally  suggests  the 
inquiry:  What  is  the  cause  of  this  bold 
movement?  And  that  inquiry,  whether 
it  receives  a satisfactory  reply  or  not, 
will  at  once  lead  to  another:  What  is 

the  end  to  be?  The  future  will  have  to 
answer  in  both  instances.  A hint  as  to 
the  probable  explanation  was  given  in 
the  last  number,  when  allusion  was 
made  to  the  strong  inclination  on  the 
part  of  Leo  XIII  to  cultivate  republi- 
canism in  government  because  of  the 


power  which  his  followers  as  voters  can 
exercise.  Certainly  no  country  of 
Europe  has  received  such  signal  marks 
of  papal  favor  as  has  America  in  the 
visit  of  Monseignor  Satolli;  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  nation  in  Europe 
would  tolerate  the  presumption.  Why 
then  has  the  United  States  been  selected 
as  the  country  to  receive  and  be  startled 
by  his  methods?  Does  it  not  look  like 
an  attempt  to  gain  and  uphold  on  this 
hemisphere  the  prestige  and  political 

power  that  have  been  lost  on  the  other? 
May  it  not  mean,  in  fact,  a test  of  public 
opinion  with  a view  to  removing  hither 
the  throne  of  the  papacy  itself? 

I do  not  like  to  anticipate  gloomy 
things,  and  yet  I must  say  the  prospect 
seems  ominous  of  evil.  Already  in 

some  localities  political  tickets  are 

made  up  with  candidates  who  are 

required  to  give  one  distinct  pledge, 
hostility  to  Catholicism;  while  in  other 
places  it  is  shown  that  none  but  Catho- 
lics are  in  office.  The  politicians,  ever 
ready  to  seize  and  use  a cry  that  is 
popular  with  the  masses,  may  be 
expected  to  employ  this  text  freely.  If 
the  presidential  election  were  just  ahead 
of  us  instead  of  being  just  past,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  party  platform 
on  one  side  or  the  ether  would  take 
note  of  the  situation  as  we  behold  it 
today. 

Perhaps  before  another  election  the 
excitement  may  have  lulled  through  the 
temporary  removal  of  its  causes,  for  the 
policy  of  Rome  lately  has  been  to  con 
ciliate  rather  than  to  coerce  and  to 
proceed  by  the  velvet  step  of  diplomacy 
rather  than  by  the  armed  tram])  of  con- 
flict. But  the  situation,  in  any  view  of 
the  case,  is  serious.  For  readers  of  the 
Juvenile,  both  young  and  old,  it  is 
interesting  enough  to  call  for  studious 
attention. 
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General  Butler  and  Senator  Kenna. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Juvenile 
the  hand  of  death  has  touched  two 
prominent  Americans,  with  both  of 
whom  the  Editor  served  in  Congress. 
One  was  the  sturdy,  rugged,  picturesque 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  a leading  lawyer  of 
the  nation,  a Union  general  during  the 
civil  war,  and  a politician  of  skill  and 
originality  both  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  in  the  office  of  Governor 
of  Massachusetts.  The  other  was  John 
E.  Kenna,  a young  and  brilliant  son  of 
West  Virginia,  which  State  he  repre- 
sented during  several  terms  in  the 
House,  going  then  to  the  Senate,  where 
he  remained  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

From  both  these  men  have  come  many 
manifestations  of  friendship  towards  our 
people.  General  Butler  had  a strongly 
developed  sense  of  justice  and  was  most 
aggressive  in  displaying  it.  Besides,  he 
was  one  of  those  peculiarly  constituted 
characters  that  are  happiest  in  opposi- 
tion; as  he  expressed  it,  his  sympathies 
were  always  with  the  under  dog.  Sena- 
tor Kenna,  was  a chivalrous,  fair-minded 
gentleman,  and  was  ever  ready  to  lift 
his  voice  in  defense  of  the  oppressed. 
It  is  related  of  him  that  on  one  occasion 
when  making  a political  tour  through 
his  State  he  came  upon  a scene  where 
two  Elders  of  this  Church  were  on  trial 
and  were  about  to  be  consigned  to 
prison  by  a bitter  and  ignorant  justice 
of  the  peace.  They  had  been  arrested 
on  some  trumped-up  charge  of  petty 
theft,  and  were  surrounded  by  a howling 
mob.  Before  passing  sentence  the 
magistrate  asked  the  accused  if  they 
had  anything  to  say,  when  Mr.  Kenna 
declared  that  he  had  a few  remarks  to 
offer.  He  reviewed  the  evidence,  pointed 
out  its  inconsistencies,  soundly  berated 
the  justice  for  his  manifest  bias,  and 
secured  the  prompt  discharge  of  the 
prisoners,  as  well  as  a warm  interest 


in  them  by  those  who  had  been  so 
clamorous  for  their  punishment. 

The  Editor. 


CORROBORATIVE  TESTIMONY. 

Editor  Juvenile  Instructor  : 

Dear  Brother. — In  reading  your 

remarks  on  the  use  of  tobacco  in  the 
Juvenile  of  October  1st,  I was  reminded 
of  some  circumstances  in  my  own  exper- 
ience corroborative  of  your  position.  I 
had  long  known  that  boys  and  young 
men  who  were  addicted  to  the  use  of 
tobacco  to  any  great  extent  seldom  made 
any  very  particular  mark  in  my  own 
profession,  and  have  refused  to  take 
those  as  pupils  whom  I knew  to  be  in 
the  habit  of  using  it.  I did  not,  how- 
ever, have  it  so  prominently  before  me, 
as  I did  not  for  several  years  associate 
much  with  those  who  continually  used  it. 

A few  years  ago,  during  my  absence 
from  home,  I spent  some  years  in  Den- 
ver and  in  Southern  Colorado,  working 
in  different  shops.  I was  associated 
with  a number  of  men  of  different  ages 
in  my  own  business,  and  invariably 
found  that  those  who  were  within  ten 
years  or  less  of  my  own  age  who  had 
been  constantly  in  the  habit  of  using 
tobacco  and  liquor,  while  they  seemed 
to  remember  what  they  had  acquired 
when  young  did  not  seem  able  to  enter 
readily  into  fresh  movements  of  a 
mechanical  nature,  or  to  easily  make  the 
necessary  calculations,  while  I felt  just 
as  well  able  as  ever.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  a man  can  keep  his  mind  clear 
his  years  of  experience  should  give  him 
a decided  advantage  in  these  matters. 

My  father  used  tobacco  pretty  freely, 
and  drank  liquor  to  some  extent,  but 
not  to  excess.  Most  of  his  class — sea 
captains — used  these  things,  and  most 
of  them  preferred  their  brandy  straight, 
not  caring  to  spoil  it  by  the  admixture 
of  water  in  any  quantity. 
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I myself  have  no  liking  for  liquor, 
and  have  a disgust  for  tobacco  in  any 
shape,  so  that  I cannot  expect  any  great 
amount  of  credit  for  not  using  them, 
but  may  be  considered  like  the  ancient 
friar  who 

Atoned  for  sins  he  was  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  he  had  no  mind  to. 

I have,  however,  had  the  benefit  of 
preserving  my  own  mental  faculties 
unimpaired  after  many  years’  practice  of 
a profession  which  requires  all  the  men- 
tality that  a man  can  bring  to  bear  on 
it.  I have  given  my  children  sound 
minds  in  healthy  bodies,  and  as  far  as 
their  children  there  seems  to  be  no 
inclination  as  yet  for  these  articles. 

I remember  a gentleman  in  London, 
a master  shipwright,  with  whose  son, 
since  a civil  engineer,  I used  to  asso- 
ciate. He  used  to  beg  of  us  not  to  use 
the  weed.  He  said  that  he  could  not 
leave  it  alone,  but  that  he  had  felt  its 
bad  effects  in  loss  of  memory,  and  in  not 
being  able  to  follow  the  sequences  of  the 
varied  and  difficult  calculations  required 
in  his  profession.  W?n.  J.  Silver. 

THE  FIRST  FOUR  GOSPEL  PRINCIPLES. 

A Dialogue  for  Four  Little  Girls. 

[The  four  girls  enter  and  stand  in  a row.] 

First  girl — faith — steps  forward  and  recites: 

Sweet  Faith  to  meek  repentance  turns, 

And  gives  the  promise  sure, 

That  if  within  her  heart  there  burns 
No  thought  that  is  not  pur<; — 

A home  prepared  through  endless  years 
Awaits  the  pardoned  soul. 

Then  gently  wipes  away  her  tears 
And  leads  her  to  the  goal, 

Where  Hope  and  Love  eternal  wait 
To  welcome  home  the  pure, 

And  smiling  ope  the  golden  gate 
To  prove  the  promise  sure. 

Second  girl — repentance — steps  forward  and  recites: 
Behold  Repentance  meekly  stands, 

In  each  soft  eye  a tear; 

To  mighty  Faith  she  lifts  her  hands, 

Who  bids  her  cease  to  fear. 

Repentance  true  with  Faith  combined 
Makes  sin’s  forgiveness  sure, 


And  heavenward  leads  the  troubled  mind, 
Where  sin  can  ne’er  allure. 

But  Faith,  sweet  Faith,  forever  lives 
Around  Jehovah’s  throne, 

And  to  repentant  sinners  gives 
A welcome  to  her  home. 

Third  girl — baptism — steps  forward  and  recites  : 
Immersed  beneath  the  crystal  wave, 

Remission  safe  from  sin, 

Though  God  alone  has  power  to  save, 

And  give  us  peace  within. 

Yet  if  with  true  Repentance  we 
This  ordinance  obey, 

We  surely  shall  be  called  to  see 
Through  one  eternal  day, 

The  face  of  Him  who  to  us  gives 
Repentance,  Faith  and  Prayer 
To  lead  us  on  to  where  He  lives 
In  heaven  so  bright  and  fair. 

Fourth  girl  — gift  of  the  holy  ghost — steps  forward 
and  recites : 

Your  heart  open  wide  and  the  Gift  will  descend, 

And  fill  it  with  light  from  on  high  ; 

Sustain  you  with  courage  your  faith  to  defend, 

And  protect  you  when  danger  is  nigh. 

The  Gift  of  His  Spirit,  oh  think  of  the  bliss 
Of  the  soul  this  rich  gift  has  received — • 

Is  there  aught  other  gift  can  be  equal  to  this 
To  those  who’ve  obeyed  and  believed? 

Like  a soft  flowing  stream  the  Spirit  will  come 
Where  Faith  and  Repentance  abound, 

And  find  in  the  hearth  of  the  true  Saint  a home, 

If  but  in  it  obedience  is  found. 

All  take  hold  of  hands  and  repeat  the  following 
verse  in  concert : 

“ A quartette  here  before  you  stand, 

Whosj  attributes  pervade  the  land 
Where  gospel  truths  are  daily  taught, 

And  Satan’s  wiles  are  brought,  to  naught. 

Faith  and  Repentance  side  by  side, 

God’s  Holy  Spirit  for  their  guide, 

Baptism  for  remission  sure. 

Thus  these  four  principles  secure 
Eternal  life  to  those  who  think, 

And  deeply  at  truth’s  fountain  drink. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Y,  Greenhalgh 

DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
BOARD  DEPARTMENT. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  the 
Sunday  School  Union  Board  has  been 
given  space  in  each  issue  of  the  Instruc- 
tor, to  be  devoted  especially  to  the 
wants  of  the  Union,  and  for  such  infor- 
mation as  they  may  desire  to  impart  to 
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the  Sunday  school  workers  throughout 
the  Church,  and  for  the  publication  of 
notices,  statistics,  etc.,  connected  with 
the  Sunday  school  work. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Stake  Secretaries  to  the  imperative 
necessity  of  having  their  statistical  and 
financial  reports  in  the  hands  of  the 
General  Secretary  at  a date  not  later 
than  the  1st  day  of  February;  delay  in 
this  matter  is  productive  of  very  much 
trouble  and  difficulty,  and  in  some 
instances  in  the  failure  of  Stakes  to  be 
represented  in  these  reports,  something 
to  be  very  much  regretted.  We  trust 
the  Stake  Secretaries  will  realize  the 
necessity  of  promptly  forwarding  these 
reports,  without  any  further  urging 
upon  our  part,  and  will  also  use  the 
utmost  care  to  have  their  reports  correct 
according  to  the  printed  instructions 
accompanying  the  same;  for  in  many 
instances  their  labor  has  been  simply 
thrown  away  through  the  carelessness 
with  which  the  reports  are  made  up 
and  sent  to  the  general  office. 

The  Sunday  School  Union  has  printed 
and  distributed  gratuitously  8000  copies 
of  the  “Guide,”  to  aid  and  assist  the 
superintendents,  officers  and  teachers 
in  the  Sunday  schools  in  the  grading  of 
their  schools  and  the  systematizing  of 
their  work.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
important  work  will  be  fully  utilized 
for  this  purpose,  that  its  instructions 
will  be  closely  and  carefully  adhered  to, 
and  the  system  it  promulgates  be  given 
a full  and  fair  trial.  In  this  connection 
we  trust  the  superintendents  will  see 
the  vital  importance  of  having  a careful 
supervision  over  all  Sunday  school 
literature  introduced  into  their  schools 
and  see  to  it  that  no  cards,  leaflets  or 
books  containing  principles  or  doctrines 
shall  be  used  without  the  endorsement 
of  the  Union  Board.  Instructions  upon 


this  point  cannot  be  made  too  emphatic 
nor  too  closely  followed,  as  it  is  the 
open  door  through  which  incorrect 
doctrines  and  teachings  of  a pernicious 
nature  can  creep  into  our  schools  con- 
taminating the  minds  of  the  youth  and 
planting  seeds  of  unbelief  in  the  minds 
of  the  children  that  will  remain  with 
them  through  life.  To  a great  extent 
this  also  applies  to  the  class  of  litera- 
ture, music,  etc.,  used  in  reviews  and 
jubilees.  As  far  as  possible,  all  our 
songs,  readings,  recitations,  dialogues, 
etc.,  should  be  selections  from  our  own 
publications,  containing  gems  of  the 
gospel  and  the  principles  of  truth,  in 
preference  to  selections  from  writers 
whose  minds  are  unenlightened  by  the 
light  of  revealed  truth. 

We  trust  to  be  able  soon  to  publish 
in  this  department  a list  of  works  suit- 
able for  use  in  the  Sunday  schools. 

Class  registers  formulated  by  the 
Union  Board  are  now  under  way  of 
printing,  and  will  be  ready  for  use  in 
a few  days.  We  think  these  will  answer 
the  needs  and  purposes  for  which  they 
are  intended  in  keeping  concise  and  cor- 
rect registration  of  teachers  and  pupils.. 


THE  CHANCE  WORLD. 

There  was  once  a world — you  may  have  heard  tell, 
Where  things  that  were  stranger  by  far  befell 
Than  ever  flitted  on  fancy’s  beam, 

Or  rode  at  night  through  the  maddest  dream  ; 

For  no  law  was  there  that  could  guide  events, 

Or  touch  for  a purpose  or  consequence. 

Earth,  air,  the  light  and  the  darkness  grim 
Were  slaves  to  the  sport  of  an  empty  whim — 

No  one  could  guess  how  things  might  be, 

For  everything  happened  by  chance  you  see. 

The  sun  might  rise — or  it  might  not — - 
Or  at  any  hour — and  in  any  spot — 

And  when  people  expected  to  see  its  head 
Rise  over  the  hills  with  the  dawn’s  pale  red — 

The  moon’s  round  face  like  a yellow  drum, 

On  their  startled  sight  instead  might  come — 

No  one  could  guess  how  things  might  be, 

For  everything  happened  by  chance  you  see. 
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Grass  and  flowers  grew  up  in  the  trees, 

Children  were  born  with  heads  on  their  knees — 

Or  one  or  three  or  perhaps  a score 
Arranged  somewhere  on  the  limbs  they  bore— 

(For  it  wasn’t  sure  that  the  knees  would  grow 
Any  more  th  in  the  neck  and  shoulders  you  know — ) 

No  one  could  guess  how  things  would  be, 

For  everything  happened  by  chance  you  see. 

If  any  one  jumped  up  into  the  air 
T’was  as  likely  as  not  they  would  stay  right  there 
They  never  were  sure  they  would  ever  come  down — 
And  might  light — if  they  did — in  some  other  town, 

If  they  came  down  once  it  was  not  at  all  plain 
They  would  do  the  same  thing  over  again, 

No  one  could  guess  how  things  would  be, 

For  everything  happened  by  chance  you  see. 

The  lesson  to  learn  from  the  tale  I tell 
Of  this  strange  chance  world  and  the  facts  that  befell 
Is  this — When  you  hear  some  one  trying  to  prove 
That  no  mind,  plan,  nor  purjiose  is  needed  to  move 
The  spheres  in  their  courses,  their  seasons,  their  rhyme. 
Or  the  wonderful  process  and  purpose  of  time — 

Hear  them  talk  of  a world  without  lessons  or  laws, 

Of  a universe  drifting  without  any  cause — 

Just  tell  them  what  kind  of  a farce  it  would  be 
If  everything  happened  by  chance  you  see. 

Josephine  Spencer. 

THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

I. 

Animals  and  Their  Classification. 

It  is  proposed  that  we  consider 
through  the  medium  of  these  papers 
some  of  the  interesting  examples  and 
instructive  features  of  that  vast  division 
of  the  objects  of  Nature  known  as 
animals.  The  great  host  of  living  things 
over  which  the  Almighty  has  given  to 
mankind  the  rights  of  power  and 
dominion  may  be  classified  for  conven- 
ience into  two  great  kingdoms,  (1) 
animals  and  (2)  plants.  A third  kingdom 
includes  all  the  non-living  objects  of 
earth  under  the  name  of  (3)  minerals. 

Men  have  studied  these  kingdoms  of 
Nature  long  and  earnestly;  and  the 
knowledge  that  has  accumulated  con- 
cerning each  has  been  arranged  to 
form  the  basis  of  a distinct  science  or 
branch  of  study:  thus,  man’s  knowledge 
concerning  animals  constitutes  the 


science  of  Zoology;  our  knowledge  of 
plants  makes  up  the  science  of  Botany; 
and  what  we  know  of  minerals  gives 
rise  to  the  science  of  Mineralogy. 
Each  of  these  great  branches  has  many 
divisions  of  its  .own;  and  taken  together 
in  their  broadest  aspects  Zoology, 
Botany,  and  Mineralogy  constitute  the 
still  wider  and  more  general  science  of 
Natural  History. 

Confining  our  attention  now  to  the 
study  of  animals,  it  is  natural  that  we 
should  first  desire  a definition  of  our 
subject.  Learned  men  have  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  framing  a satisfactory 
definition  of  animals;  the  chief  cause 
of  the  trouble  being  that  in  some 
respects  animals  and  plants  resemble 
each  other  so  closely  as  to  be  almost 
indistinguishable.  This  may  seem 
strange  if  as  an  example  we  compare  a 
dog  with  a tree;  for  the  differences 
between  these  are  numerous  and  great; 
but  among  animals  and  plants  of  simpler 
structure,  many  of  which  can  be 
examined  only  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope, the  differences  are  exceeded  by 
the  resemblances.  The  power  of  inde- 
pendent motion,  which  was  once  thought 
to  be  an  animal  characteristic,  is  now 
known  to  belong  to  many  of  the  smaller 
and  simpler  plants;  the  property  of 
absorbing,  and  assimilating  or  digesting 
food  is  shared  by  both  the  animals  and 
the  plants;  but  there  is  a difference 
between  the  manner  of  doing  this  as 
practised  by  each,  and  a still  greater 
distinction  is  seen  in  the  food  material 
upon  which  each  subsists.  For  our 
present  purpose,  however,  we  may  define 
an  animal  as  a living  thing,  possessing 
in  some  degree  the  sense  of  feeling  and 
the  power  of  motion,  and  not  capable 
of  living  upon  mineral  food  but  deriving 
its  nourishment  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Some  animals,  it  is  true,  feed 
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upon  others,  which  however  lived  on 
vegetables,  so  that  the  entire  animal 
realm  depends  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  the  kingdom  of  plants. 

Animals  are  of  so  many  kinds  and  so 
varied  in  size,  form,  appearance  and 
habit,  that  it  may  seem  almost  a hope- 
less undertaking  to  study  them  at  all; 
but,  numerous  as  they  are,  we  find  that 
they  may  be  gathered  or  classified  in 
certain  well  defined  divisions;  and  by 
examining  these  classes  in  order  our 
work  is  made  at  once  easier  to  follow, 
and  far  more  useful  in  its  results.  To 
each  of  these  divisions  zoologists  have 
given  a distinctive  name;  and  to  some 
readers  such  names  seem  cumbrous  and 
difficult  to  remember;  but  in  nearly  all 
cases  this  difficulty  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  strangers  to  the  terms;  let 
us  make  acquaintance  with  them,  and 
they  will  become  to  us  as  familiar  and 
easy  as  other  word  friends.  The  so-called 
scientific  terms  are  not  all  longer 
or  more  difficult  to  spell  and  pro- 
nounce than  are  many  words  of  more 
common  use;  but  we  are  less  used  to 
them,  and  so  we  think  them  foreign. 

If  we  examine  one  of  the 
larger  animals,  for  instance  a 
cow,  we  find  that  the  soft  fleshy 
parts  of  its  body  are  supported 
by  harder  internal  portions  known 
as  bones;  and  these  together  form  a 
frame  work  which  is  called  the  bony 
skeleton.  Figure  1 shows  the  bony 
parts  of  a cow,  the  outline  indi- 
cating also  the  contour  of  the  flesh.  The 
bones  of  the  cow’s  body,  though  num- 
bering hundreds,  are  arranged  symmetri- 
cally about  a long  chain  or  column  of 
bones  extending  from  the  head  along  the 
back  to  the  tail;  and  this  bony  chain  is 
called  the  back  bone  or  vertebral  column, 
each  of  the  small  component  bones  being 


Fife.  1.  Bony  Skeleton  of  a Cow. 

known  as  a vertebra.  All  animals 
possessing  such  an  internal  skeleton 
are  called  Vertebrates,  or  back-boned 
animals;  and  these  have  red  blood  of 
peculiar  structure  circulating  in  well 
defined  vessels  within  their  bodies. 
Some  other  animals,  such  as  the  butter- 
fly, the  spider,  and  the  lobster,  have  no 
internal  bony  system  at  all,  and  no  true 
red  blood,  and  these  are  called 
Invertebrates. 

Vertebrates,*  then,  are  animals  pos- 
sessing an  internal  bony  skeleton  and 
red  blood,  and  of  these  there  are  certain 
well  defined  classes. 


Fig.  2.  The  Puma,  or  “ Mountain  Lion” — a mammal. 

Mammals  are  vertebrates  that  have 
warm  blood  in  their  bodies  and  that 
nourish  their  young  with  milk.  To 
this  class  belong  beasts  of  prey  (see 

* In  this  brief  outline  of  classification,  the  names  of 
Sub-kingdoms  and  Branches  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
as  recognized  by  zoologists  today,  are  printed  in  small 
capitals,  when  occurring  as  headings;  and  the  names 
of  Classes  when  similarly  used  are  put  in  Italics. 
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figure  2 illustrating  the  puma  or  “moun- 
tain lion"  of  Utah),  also  hoofed  animals, 
moles,  bats,  squirrels,  rats,  and  mice, 
and  many  rarer  animals  with  which  we 
will  become  acquainted  as  we  proceed. 

Birds , illustrated  by  the  common 
magpie,  in  figure  3,  are  warm-blooded 
vertebrates;  having  bills,  hollow  bones, 


termed  cool-blooded;  their  bodies  are 
covered  with  hard  plates  or  scales.  Most 
of  them  lay  eggs,  which  are  usually 
surrounded  by  a tough  membrane 
| instead  of  a brittle  shell;  the  eggs  are 
not  brooded  by  the  parent  but  are 
deposited  in  the  ground,  and  are  there 
left  to  develop  by  the  natural  warmth 


Fig.  3.  The  Magpie— a bird, 
and  feathers;  and  being  admirably 
adapted  for  flight.  They  have  but  one 
pair  of  legs,  but  are  provided  with 
wings.  They  multiply  by  means  of 
eggs  with  hard  shells,  which  are 


Fig.  5.  The  Leopard  Frog— a batracliian. 

I of  the  sod-  The  true  reptiles  include 
: snakes  (figure  4),  lizards,  and  turtles. 

Batrachians  or  amphibious  vertebrates 
are  closely  allied  to  the  true  reptiles 
already  named.  Batrachians,  as  for 
example,  the  frog,  (figure  5),  have 
j generally  smooth  bodies,  without  scales. 

They  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  water, 

| and  tlle  young  breathe  through  gills  as 
j do  fishes,  but  as  they  grow  older,  lungs 
are  developed  within  their  bodies,  and 
then  they  become  air-breathing  in  habit 
like  true  reptiles.  Batrachians  include 
frogs,  toads,  salamanders,  sirens,  etc. 

Bishes  are  cool-blooded  vertebrates, 
fitted  for  life  in  the  water  throughout 
their  entire  existence.  They  have  no 
true  lungs,  but  breathe  by  means  of 
gills.  The  general  form  of  the  body  of 
a fish  may  be  seen  from  the  picture  of 
the  shad — figure  6. 


Fig.  i.  The  Rattlesnake — a reptile, 
deposited  in  nests,  and  which  are 
brooded  by  the  parent. 

Reptiles  constitute  a large  class  of 
vertebrates,  characterized  by  a compara- 
tively low  bodily  temperature,  and  hence 


Fig.  6.  The  Shad— a fish. 
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Fishes  have  no  well  developed  limbs, 
but  in  place  of  such  there  are  fins, 
which  with  the  fin-like  tail  are  of  great 
service  in  swimming. 

The  Tunicates  comprise  the  simplest 
forms  of  vertebrate  or  back-boned 
animals,  and  are  represented  by  the 
sea-squirts.  These  possess  a very 
rudimentary  back  bone,  scarcely  more 
than  a rod  of  gristle  with  a nerve  cord. 
They  are  generally  sac-like  in  form,  and 
possess  a double  coat. 

Mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  batrachians, 
fishes,  and  tunicates  constitute  separate 
and  distinct  classes  of  animals;  together 
they  compose  the  vertebrate  branch  of 
the  animal  kingdom. 

The  Invertebrates,  forming  the  second 
great  division  of  the  anijnal 
kingdom,  likewise  comprise 
many  important  divisions. 

True  Insects,  illustrated  by 
the  wasp  in  figure  7,  have  the 
body  divided  into  three  main 
parts, — (1)  head,  (2)  thorax  or 
chest,  and  (3)  abdomen;  they 
also  possess  three  pairs  of  legs, 
attached  to  the  thorax,  and  a 
pair  of  antennae  or  horn-like 
projections  upon  the  head.  Of 
insects  there  are  very  many 
orders,  including  butterflies  and 
moths,  grasshoppers,  locusts, 
flies,  beetles,  dragon-flies,  bees, 
wasps,  bugs,  etc. 

The  Arachnids  comprise,  spiders,  scor- 
pions and  mites. 
As  an  illustra- 
tion examine  the 
spider  shoAvn  in 
figure  8.  In  this 
class  of  animals 
the  body  is 
divided  into  two 

main  parts:  (1) 

Fig.  7.  The  Wasp— an  insect.  , 

the  head  and 


thorax  connected; 

The  spider  has 
eight  legs,  thus 
differing  from  true 
insects. 

The  Myrtapods , 
such  as  the  centi- 
pede and  "thous- 
and legs,  ” have  the 
body  long  and 
symmetrical,  not 
unlike  a worm;  but 
they  differ  from 
worms  in  having 
many  pointed  legs, 
easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
I the  body,  but  the  thorax  and  abdomen 
^ are  continuous. 


Fig.  9.  The  American  Lobster-  a crustacean. 

Crustaceans  are  represented  by  lobsters, 

! figure  9,  crabs,  shrimps,  barnacles,  and 
| many  smaller  kinds.  All  of  this  class 
! possess  a stout  shell-like  covering, 
usually  hardened  by  calcareous  matter. 
They  are  mostly  aquatic  in  habit  and 
are  consequently  provided  with  gills  for 
breathing. 

The  invertebrates  thus  far  named — 
comprising  true  insects,  arachnids, 


(2)  the  abdomen. 


Fig.  8.  Lycosa — a spider. 

The  head  can  be 
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myriapods,  and  crustaceans,  each  form- 
ing a class  of  its  own,  are  generally 
included  in  the  branch  of  Arthropods, 
a name  meaning  joint-footed. 

Mollusks  are  soft-bodied  animals, 
usually  protected  by  a hard  calcareous 
shell.  Of  shells  there  are  numerous 
varieties,  some  of  them  consisting  of  a 
continuous  spiral,  as  in  the  case  of  the 


as  in  the  common  earth-worm,  or  angle 
worm,  figure  12.  Some  of  the  worms 
have  short  appendages  to  the  body, 
which,  however,  are  never  jointed  as 
are  the  corresponding  organs  in  the 
arthropods.  The  blood-sucking  leeches, 
the  hair-worm, — often  incorrectly  called 
hair-snake — and  many  parasitic  forms 
belong  to  the  worms. 


Fig  IB.  The  “Serpent  Star”— an  echinoderms. 

The  Echinoderms  comprise  an  ex- 
tensive division  of  invertebrate  animals 
possessing  a radiated  structure;  and  a 


Fig.  11.  The  Jelly-fish— a coelenterate. 


Fig.  10.  The  Snail — a univalve  mollusk. 

snail  (figure  10);  and  others  composed 
of  two  corresponding  parts,  easily 
separable,  as  in  the  case  of  the  oyster, 
clam,  river-mussels  (figure  11),  etc. 


Fig.  11.  The  Unio,  or  River  Mussel— a bivalve 
mollusk. 

Mollusks  of  the  first  kind, — with  shells 
consisting  of  one  continuous  piece, — are 
known  as  univalve's;  those  with  hinged 
shells  are  called  bivalves. 

Worms  comprise  a number  of  very 
diverse  animals.  In  many  worms  the 
body  is  segmented  by  transverse  rings, 


Fig.  12.  Tne  Earth  Worm — a worm. 
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hard,  and  usually  spiny  body.  Examples 
are  found  in  the  common  star-fish,  the 
pretty  serpent  star,  (figure  13),  and  the 
sea  urchins. 

The  Ccelente  rates,  of  which  the 
jelly-fishes  (figure  14),  are  examples,  are 
characterized  by  possessing  a very  rudi- 
mentary stomach,  from  which  feature 
the  name  has  been  derived;  the  word 
ccelenterate  meaning  “hidden  intestine.” 
They  include  the  corals,  jelly-fishes, 
hydrae,  etc. 

The  P orifers  or  sponges  constitute 
the  next  great  branch.  The  ordinary 
material  which  we  call  sponge  is  but 
the  skeleton  within  which  the  living 
creature  once  existed.  Figure  15  shows 


Fig.  15.  Sponge— a porifer— with  water 
escaping  from  the  pores. 


a sponge  with  water  escaping  from  the 
pores,  thus  demonstrating  the  numerous 
openings.  In  a single  living  sponge 
there  are  several  incurrent  passages  and 
one  or  many  excurrent  openings. 

The  Protozoans  include,  as  the  name 
indicates,  animals  of  the  simplest  struc- 
ture. These  are  all  very  small,  and  can 
be  examined  satisfactorily  only  by 
means  of  the  microscope.  Figure  16 
shows  several  of  these  tiny  creatures 
found  in  fresh  water.  As  seen  in  the 
illustration,  each  of  these  consists  of  a 
single  enclosure,  or  cell. 


Fig.  16.  Microscopic  Animals  in  fresh 
water— Protozoans. 

The  protozoans  are  single-celled 
animals,  and  in  this  respect  they  differ 
from  the  forms  already  described,  all  of 
which  are  composed  of  many  such 
enclosures  or  cells.  Careful  examination 
of  the  bodies  of  animals  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  body  substance  is  composed  of 
cells,  which  are  joined  together  to  form 
continuous  tissues.  'Figure  17  shows  a 
highly  magnified 
view  of  cells  from 
the  body  of  a fish, 
exhibiting  the  cel- 
lular structure  very 
plainly.  According 
to  this  character- 
istic of  structure, 
zoologists  now 
classify  animals 
into  the  two  great  divisions  or  sub- 
kingdoms. Protozoans  or  single-celled 
animals,  and  Metazoans  or  many-celled 
animals,  the  latter  division  comprising  all 
vertebrates, — mammals,  birds,  reptiles, 
batrachians,  and  fishes;  and  of  inverte- 
brates, — the  arthropods,  mollusks, 
worms,  echinoderms,  ccelenterates,  and 
porifers. 

Summarizing  what  has  been  said  rela- 
tive to  the  classification  of  animals,  we 
may  arrange  the  divisions  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom  as  follows:  — 


Fig.  17.  Cells  from  the  body 
of  a fish,  showing  the  cel- 
lular structure  of  the 
metazoans. 
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ANIMALS. 

(Living  things  having  power  of  motion  and  sense  of  feeling  and  incapable  of  subsisting  on 

mineral  foods  only.) 
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THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR. 


In  classifying  animals  according  to 
their  zoological  characteristics  the 
following  terms  are  used  to  designate 
the  divisions  to  which  the  subjects  are 
assigned:- — Kingdom,  Branch,  Class, 
Order,  Family,  Genus,  Species,  Variety. 
The  proper  application  of  these  terms 
will  be  understood  most  readily  from  an 
example.  Let  us  consider  the  case  of 
the  house  cat,  Angora  kind,  which  we 
would  classify  as  follows: 

Kingdom — Of  animals. 

Branch — Of  the  vertebrates  because 
back-boned. 

Class — Of  the  mammals  because  milk- 
giver. 

Order — Of  the  carnivorous  kind  be- 
cause a flesh  eater. 

Family — Of  the  Felidae  or  cats. 

Genus — Felis,  or  cat. 

Species — Felis  domestica,  because 
domesticated. 

Variety — Angora.  J.  E.  T. 


A GLIMPSE  OF  THE  SPIRIT  WORLD. 

The  following  narrative  of  a glimpse 
of  the  spirit  world  was  related  to  me  a 

few  days  ago  by  Brother  John  J , 

who  lives  in  one  of  the  principal  cities 
in  Sanpete  County,  and  whose  veracity 
is  unquestionable.  Thinking  that  his 
testimony  of  the  existence  of  a life 
beyond  the  grave  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  Latter-day  Saints,  and  perhaps  to 
others,  I place  these  lines  at  your  dis- 
posal. 

Brother  John  J received  the  gospel 

in  Sweden,  in  the  year  1857.  He  lived 
at  that  time  with  his  parents  in  the 
country,  not  far  from  Helsingborg 
(opposite  Elsinore,  in  Denmark),  and 
would  generally  go  to  meeting  in  that 
town  on  Sundays.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  he  contracted  a very  severe 
cold,  which  finally  turned  into  consump- 


tion and  laid  him  very  low,  so  much  so 
that  all  hope  of  his  recovery  was  given 
up.  He  had  shrank  to  a mere  skeleton, 
his  physical  powers  were  exhausted,  he 
could  no  longer  take  nourishment  into 
his  system,  and  even  his  voice  was  so 
low  that  he  would  mostly  communicate 
his  wishes  by  faint  signs  to  his  sorrow- 
ing parents,  who  watched  over  him  both 
night  and  day.  His  lungs  seemed  to  be 
entirely  consumed  by  the  dread  disease, 
and  to  all  appearances  his  last  moments 
were  at  hand. 

About  ten  o’clock  that  night  his 
mother  retired,  worn  out,  and  hopelessly 
taking  a last  look  at  her  dying  son. 
His  father  remained  and  engaged  in 
reading.  Brother  John  says:  “The 

circulation  of  my  blood  ceased  in  my 
arms  and  legs,  and  I could  only  feel  it 
slightly  in  my  temples.  About  half-past 
ten  I saw  a man  walk  into  the  room 
through  the  door,  but  my  father  did  not 
notice  him.  This  person  touched  the 
top  of  my  head  with  his  fingers,  and  I 
felt  a curious  sensation,  and  the  next 
moment  I stood  above  my  own  body, 
that  was  lying  motionless  on  the  bed. 
As  I looked  around  I saw  the  same 
mysterious  person  standing  by  my  side. 
He  was  dressed  like  people  are  dressed 
now-a-days,  and  I noticed  that  I — that 
is  my  spirit — also  was  dressed  in  that 
way,  though  I could  not  understand 
how  this  had  happened,  as  I saw  my 
body  lying  on  the  bed  in  my  under- 
clothes. This  personage  introduced 
himself  to  me  as  my  guardian  angel, 
and  said  that  he  was  now  ready  to  take 
me  to  my  place. 

“We  went  some  distance,  and  soon 
came  to  a great  crowd  of  people,  who 
seemed  to  be  in  an  excited  state  of 
mind  on  account  of  something  that  was 
going  to  take  place.  My  companion 
said:  We  will  remain  here,  as  there 
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is  going  to  be  a meeting,  and  two 
Apostles  are  coming  to  preach  to  these 
people.  These  are  mostly  your  progeni- 
tors, and  are  now  in  the  lowest  sphere 
in  the  spirit  world.’ 

“Two  men  soon  appeared.  They  were 
also  dressed  like  common  people,  but 
they  had  white  clothes  underneath.  My 
guardian  angel  told  me  that  the  elder  of 
the  two  was  Mathias,  who  was  chosen 
to  be  an  apostle  instead  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  and  the  other  one  was  one  of 
the  apostles  chosen  by  Joseph  Smith, 
and  had  lately  been  killed  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  he  could  not  tell 
his  name.  (This  was  consequently 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  who  about  that  time 
had  been  murdered  near  Kansas  City.) 
Mathias  was  a venerable,  old,  white- 
haired  gentleman,  but  the  other  one  was 
much  younger. 

“The  three  then  went  on  the  stand, 
and  invited  me  also  to  come  up.  The 
people  were  still  very  excited  and  noisy, 
and  acted  much  like  a mob,  but  as  soon 
as  Mathias,  who  seemed  to  take  the 
lead,  commanded  tnem  to  pay  attention, 
they  became  very  quiet,  seemingly 
against  their  will.  The  apostles  then 
preached  on  the  subject  of  repentance, 
and  their  sermons  apparently  made 
various  impressions  upon  the  minds  of 
the  audience.  This  was  especially 
noticeable  when  the  meeting  was  over, 
and  quite  a disturbance  occurred,  some 
believing  what  they  had  heard  to  be 
true,  but  others  did  not. 

‘Mathias,  the  aged  apostle,  then 
turned  to  me  and  said:  ‘You  can  have 
your  choice,  whether  you  will  go  back 
or  remain  here,  but  I think  that  you 
had  better  go  back,  as  some  of  these 
folks  may  need  your  assistance  in  the 
temple.’  To  this  proposition  I replied 
that  I was  willing  to  go  back,  but  my 
lungs  were  very  bad.  To  this  Mathias 


replied:  ‘That  is  nothing;  it  is  easy  • to 
make  you  new  lungs,’  and  pointing  to 
the  guardian  angel  he  said,  ‘This  one 
will  look  after  that  matter,  and  when 
you  come  back  here  again  you  will 
realize  what  trials  mean.’ 

“The  apostles  then  both  withdrew, 
saluting  me  pleasantly,  but  not  offering 
to  shake  hands  with  me,  and  my  guar- 
dian angel  led  me  back  to  my  former 
bedroom,  where  I saw  father  still  occu- 
pied in  reading.  I looked  at  the  old 
clock  on  the  wall,  and  saw  the  hands 
pointed  to  4. a m. 

“The  angel  again  touched  the  top  of 
my  head,  and  I experienced  the  same 
sensation  as  when  I left  my  body,  but 
without  any  pain.  The  angel  next  took 
hold  of  my  hands,  and  I felt  as  if  an 
electric  current  passed  through  my 
fingers,  hands,  arms,  and  finally  reached 
my  lungs,  and  I could  feel  for  half  an 
hour  how  my  lungs  grew  and  expanded. 

"All  pains  left  me,  and  I spoke  to  my 
father,  who  had  thought  me  dead  all 
the  time  I had  been  away  in  the  spirit 
world.  ” 

Brother  John  was  then  22  years  of 
age,  and  is  now  55.  He  had  only  been 
baptized  about  six  months,  and  was  not 
familiar  with  the  doctrines  pertaining 
to  the  redemption  for  the  dead,  neither 
had  the  news  of  the  assassination  of 
Parley  P.  Pratt  reached  him  in  the 
ordinary  way.  This  is  therefore  the 
more  remarkable,  and  a strong  testi- 
mony of  an  intelligent  existence  beyond 
the  grave. 

C.  C.  A.  Christensen. 


Consult  more  what  thy  duty  is  than 
what  thy  difficulty  is. 

“Sometimes,”  said  a conscientious 
old  gentleman,  “I  stop  when  I’m  sure 
I’m  telling  the  truth  and  think  it  over, 
for  fear  I’m  getting  it  a leetle  warped. 
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GEORGE  Q.  CANNON,  EDITOR. 

Salt  Lake  City,  January  15,  1893. 

EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


The  Pr'nc'P*e  of  Obedience. 

; ttF  there  is  one  characteristic  of 
the  Savior’s  more  prominent  than 
another,  as  shown  in  His  life  on 
earth,  it  is  that  of  obedience.  The 
doing  of  His  Father’s  will  seemed  to  be 
ever  before  Him,  and  He  made  frequent 
allusions  to  this.  He  held  His  Father 
in  constant  reverence,  and  His  close 
relationship  to  Him  did  not  lead  Him 
to  take  the  least  liberty  outside  of  that 
which  His  Father  required.  When  He 
was  only  twelve  years  of  age  and  Joseph 
and  Mary  missed  Him,  they  found  Him 
in  the  temple,  in  the  midst  of  the  doc- 
tors, and  upon  inquiring  of  Him  con- 
cerning His  conduct,  His  reply  was: 
"Wist  ye  not  that  I must  be  about  my 
Father’s  business?"  His  Father’s  busi- 
ness, no  doubt,  occupied  the  chief  place 
in  His  thoughts. 

If  we  had  the  early  record  of  the 
Savior’s  life,  there  is  no  doubt  we 
should  find  that  He  was  an  obedient  son 
to  His  mother,  and  to  Joseph,  who 
stood  in  the  relationship  to  Him  of  an 
earthly  parent.  One  cannot  imagine 
that  He  would  be  anything  else  but  a 
devoted,  loving  and  obedient  child  and 
young  man.  His  life  furnishes  an 
example  in  this  respect  which  all  man- 
kind would  do  well  to  follow. 

There  is  no  people  upon  the  earth 
who  ought  to  place  a higher  value  upon 
the  principle  of  obedience  than  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  And  yet  there  is  a 
great  neglect  in  many  places  in  teach- 


ing children  this  principle.  People  who 
come  from  foreign  lands  notice  the 
absence  of  that  obedience  among  the 
children  of  this  Territory  that  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  witness  among 
the  rising  generation  m the  lands  from 
which  they  have  come. 

It  was  a very  pleasing  feature  to  the 
writer  in  visiting  Scandinavia,  and 
particularly  Norway,  years  ago,  to  see 
the  obedience  of  the  children  and  the 
deference  which  they  exhibited  to  those 
older  than  themselves.  The  impression 
prevails  that  in  Southern  Europe  polite- 
ness reigns  more  than  in  the  North;  but 
the  politeness  of  the  Scandinavian 
people,  children  especially,  impressed 
the  visitor  more  than  anything  he  had 
seen  in  the  South.  Even  in  Norway, 
a land  so  far  distant  that  it  might  be 
supposed  rudeness  would  reign,  the 
politeness  of  the  people  is  a delightful 
feature  of  their  character,  and  with  this 
politeness  is  associated  obedience. 
Children  obey  their  parents.  They  pay 
them  respect  and  honor.  They  show 
them  deference,  and  to  the  aged 
especially  consideration  is  always  ex- 
hibited. 

Our  land  is  a land  of  liberty.  Our 
government  is  a republic.  The  theory 
is  that  the  people  are  equal.  The  chil- 
dren partake  of  this  feeling,  and  there 
is  not  that  respect  shown  to  those  who 
are  older  than  themselves,  and  even  to 
their  parents,  that  should  be.  Yet  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  Church 
of  Christ  that  the  principle  of  obedience 
should  be  taught  and  maintained.  Boys 
who  are  taught  to  be  obedient  to  their 
parents  grow  up  to  be  obedient  to  the 
Lord  and  to  His  word  as  revealed. 
They  make  better  citizens,  and  more 
agreeable  companions.  The  effect  of 
being  properly  taught  in  this  respect  is 
seen  in  the  family  circle  after  they 
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marry,  and  it  has  its  influence  upon 
their  offspring.  Girls  who  are  taught 
obedience  make  better  and  more  useful 
and  agreeable  wives  than  they  would  if 
the  enforcement  of  this  principle  were 
neglected  by  their  parents.  So  that  in 
every  direction  the  advantages  of  teach- 
ing and  enforcing  obedience  are  plainly 
apparent. 

To  a person  who  understands  the 
value  of  obedience  it  is  painful  to  be 
where  it  is  neglected;  to  hear  a mother 
request  a child  to  do  or  not  to  do  a cer- 
tain thing,  and  see  the  child  pay  no 
regard  to  it;  to  hear  a father  request 
that  certain  things  should  be  done,  and 
find  that  his  request  is  entirely  unheeded. 
Such  carelessness  is  ruinous  to  the 
character  of  the  child,  and  produces  a 
most  injurious  effect  upon  it  that  will 
be  felt  throughout  its  future  life. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  importance  of  teaching  children  to 
obey.  The  parent  should  be  exceedingly 
careful  not  to  make  an  improper  request 
of  the  child;  but  when  the  request  is 
made  it  should  be  enforced,  and  the 
child  should  be  taught  that  its  will 
should  be  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
parent,  and  that  the  parent’s  wish 
should  not  be  contradicted  nor  departed 
from,  but  be  carried  out  exactl)'  as 
stated.  In  this  way  the  habit  of  obeying 
without  question  is  formed;  and  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  happiness  of  both  parents 
and  children  when  this  kind  of  obed- 
ience is  established.  Children  should 
be  taught  to  take  pleasure  in  submitting 
to  and  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  their 
parents,  and  not  to  murmur  when  they 
are  told  to  do  anything,  or  to  ask  why 
someone  else  could  not  do  it  better  than 
they.  One  who  has  right  conceptions  of 
family  government  must  feel  mortified 
at  hearnig  one  child,  when  asked  to  do 
a certain  thing,  reply,  “Why  can’t 


someone  else  do  this?”  Such  a reply  on 
the  part  of  a child  shows  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  true  government  has  never  been 
understood  by  the  parents,  or,  if  under- 
stood, never  enforced. 

Some  parents  think  that  in  consulting 
their  children’s  wishes  and  allowing 
them  to  do  as  they  please  in  t lese 
matters,  they  are  treating  them  with 
kindtness.  This  is  a great  mistake.  It 
is  not  kindness;  and  the  fruits  of  such 
treatment  will  be  witnessed  in  sorrow 
years  afterwards. 

Acquire  Some  Accomplishment. 

The  Editor  was  invited  a few  evenings 
ago  to  the  house  of  a relative  to  spend 
the  evening  with  a select  company  that 
had  been  invited,  and  the  impressions 
made  upon  him  that  evening  were  of 
such  a character  that  he  feels  inclined 
to  mention  some  of  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  readers  of  the  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor. Besides  conversation,  which  was 
indulged  in  very  generally  and  pleasantly 
by  all  present,  there  were  recitations, 
music  and  singing.  The  recitations 
were  very  select  and  of  a superior  char- 
acter. Everyone  who  listened  to  them 
was  delighted;  for  they  were  given  in  the 
most  natural  and  unaffected  manner,  the 
lady  who  did  the  reciting  showing  con- 
summate art  in  concealing  her  art.  The 
music  was  first  class,  the  young  lady 
who  played  the  piano  being  highly 
gifted  and  well  trained.  The  singing 
also,  by  the  son  of  the  host  and  hostess, 
was  very  superior,  and  gave  gratification 
to  all  who  listened  to  it. 

In  listening  to  these  three  performers 
the  Editor  had  some  reflections  on  the 
advantage  there  is  in  a person  thor- 
oughly cultivating  some  special  line, 
instead  of  so  much  desultory  work  as 
many  of  our  young  people  indulge  in, 
covering  several  branches,  and  yet  not 
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mastering  any  one  of  them.  We  fre- 
quently hear,  of  young  people  studying 
drawing,  painting,  music,  singing,  and 
other  accomplishments,  yet  only  acquir- 
ing a smattering  or  superficial  knowl- 
edge of  all  of  them  : instead  of  devoting 
close  attention  to  some  one  branch  at 
least  in  which  they  might  become  pro- 
ficient through  natural  aptitude  and 
good  training.  The  three  young  people 
to  whom  we  refer  excelled  in  that  to 
which  they  had  devoted  attention, 
because  each  having  a gift — one  for 
elocution,  one  for  music,  and  one  for 
singing — had  cultivated  that  gift  until 
each  excelled  and  gave  great  pleasure 
to  all  who  heard  them. 

It  is  desirable  that  young  people 
should  be  taught  accomplishments.  The 
acquiring  of  them  is  a pleasure  to 
themselves,  and  gives  pleasure  to  others. 
Every  one  is  more  or  less  gifted.  Some 
are  gifted  in  one  direction,  and  some 
in  another.  It  is  frequently  the  case 
that  considerable  money  is  spent  on 
teaching  girls  music  who  have  no  taste 
for  music,  and  who  after  years  of  prac- 
tice make  but  poor  musicians.  But 
some  parents  consider  it  necessary  that 
their  daughters  should  learn  music 
because  it  is  fashionable.  Those  same 
girls,  though  not  gifted  in  music,  might 
be  gifted  in  some  other  direction;  and 
it  would  be  wise  for  parents  who  have 
means  and  are  desirous  to  teach  their 
children  accomplishments,  to  study  the 
children’s  bent  of  mind,  and  endeavor 
to  cultivate  that  which  they  have  a taste 
and  aptitude  for.  This  need  not  be 
done  to  the  entire  neglect  of  other 
graces  and  accomplishments,  because 
a knowledge  of  music  and  singing  will 
be  of  benefit  to  those  even  who  never 
would  excel  in  that  direction.  But  too 
much  time  ought  not  to  be  taken  up  in 
endeavoring  to  master  that  for  which  no 


aptitude  is  shown.  Thoroughness  in 
some  given  direction  should  be  aimed 
at,  and  where  this  is  attended  to  the 
results  are  sure  to  be  more  satisfactory 
than  by  pursuing  a different  course. 

Questions  and  Answers. 

The  question  is  asked  by  a correspon- 
dent, and  he  desires  the  answer  pub- 
lished in  the  Juvenile  Instructor: 

First.  “Can  a Bishop  make  a binding 
decision  with  his  two  counselors  against 
him?” 

He  adds:  “Some  claim  that  when  a 
Bishop  votes  one  way  and  both  coun- 
selors against  him,  no  binding  decision 
is  made;  while  others  :laim  that  if  a 
Bishop  makes  a decision  under  such 
circumstances,  it  will  stand  until  set 
aside  by  the  High  Council.” 

At  a recent  meeting,  at  which  were 
present  the  First  Presidency  and  six  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  several  questions 
of  this  kind  came  up  for  consideration; 
among  them  were  the  questions: 

Second.  “Can  the  two  counselors  of  a 
Bishop  make  a decision  upon  a case 
tried  before  a Bishop’s  court  if  the 
Bishop  is  not  agreed  with  them?” 

Third.  “Can  the  President  of  a Stake, 
presiding  over  a High  Council,  give  a 
decision  upon  a case  which  has  been 
tried,  when  his  counselors  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  High  Council  are  not  in 
agreement  with  him?” 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is, 
that  for  a Bishop’s  court  to  make  a 
proper  decision  the  Bishop  and  one 
counselor,  at  least,  should  be  united. 
The  Bishop  cannot  make  a decision  that 
would  be  binding  if  both  his  counselors 
do  not  agree  with  him. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  is: 
The  counselors  to  a Bishop  do  not 
have  the  authority  to  make  a decision 
upon  a case  tried  before  a Bishop’s 
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court  when  the  Bishop  disagrees  with 
them.  That  the  Bishop’s  voice  is 

necessary,  and  that  he  is  the  proper 
authority  to  make  the  decision,  is 

clearly  evident  from  the  following  words 
of  the  Lord,  paragraphs  71-74,  Sec.  107, 
of  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants: 

"Nevertheless,  a High  Priest  that  is 
after  the  order  of  Melchisedek,  may  be 
set  apart  unto  the  ministering  of  tem- 
poral things,  having  a knowledge  of 
them  by  the  Spirit  of  truth, 

“And  also  to  be  a judge  in  Israel,  to 
do  the  business  of  the  Church,  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  transgressors  upon  testi- 
mony as  it  shall  be  laid  before  him 
according  to  the  laws,  by  the  assistance 
of  his  counselors,  whom  he  has  chosen, 
or  will  choose  among  the  Elders  of  the 
Church. 

“This  is  the  duty  of  a Bishop  who  is 
not  a literal  descendant  of  Aaron,  but 
has  been  ordained  to  the  High  Priest- 
hood after  the  order  of  Melchisedek. 

“Thus  shall  he  be  a judge,  even  a 
common  judge  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Zion,  or  in  a Stake  of  Zion,  or  in 
any  branch  of  the  Church  where  he 
shall  be  set  apart  unto  this  ministry, 
until  the  borders  of  Zion  are  enlarged, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  other 
bishops  or  judges  in  Zion,  or  else- 
where. ” 

As  to  the  third  question: 

It  is  necessary,  to  make  the  decision 
of  a President  of  a Stake,  acting  as  the 
President  of  a High  Council,  binding 
in  the  case  which  has  been  tried,  that 
a majority  of  the  Council  agree  with 
him  in  the  decision.  In  paragraph  19, 
Section  102,  of  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  it  is  stated  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  High  Council  “shall  give 
a decision  according  to  the  under- 
standing which  he  shall  have  of  the 
case,  and  call  upon  the  twelve  counselors 
to  sanction  the  same  by  their  vote.” 

It  is  clearly  apparent  that  the  majority 
of  them,  at  least,  were  expected  to 


sanction  the  decision  in  order  to  have 
the  decision  stand,  or  there  would  be 
no  necessity  to  call  upon  them  for  any 
| expression. 


FRITZ  THE  GRIPMAN. 

A New  Year’s  Story. 

(CONCH’ DED  FROM  PAGE  23.) 

On  New  Year’s  eve  I had  been  work- 
ing harder  than  usual,  and  sprang 
aboard  my  car  with  a sense  of  relief. 
Fritz  was  at  his  post,  grave  and  pre- 
occupied. I remembered  that  I had 
not  seen  him  for  several  weeks,  and  the 
man  who  had  filled  his  place  had  men- 
tioned that  there  was  sickness  in  his 
family,  and  pointed  out  the  shabby 
little  cottage  where  he  lived.  It  was  a 
stormy  night,  and  the  other  belated 
passengers  went  into  the  close  car,  leav- 
ing me  the  only  passenger  on  board  the 
dummy.  I had  taken  the  rear  seat, 
where  the  roof  sheltered  me,  swung  my- 
self about,  half  facing  the  narrow  passage 
where  the  gripman  sat,  and  lit  my  cigar. 

“The  old  baron  will  have  a sorry  New 
Year’s  day,”  I said  to  Fritz. 

“So  he  is  here  still — the  baron?” 

“Here  still,  and  bids  fair  to  stay  till 
the  day  of  doom.  Keeps  finding  new 
traces  of  his  boy,  or  fancies  he  has. 
The  last  thing  is  some  trinket  or  other 
at  a pawnbroker’s.  I wish  to  goodness 
young  von  Eichbaum  would  materialize, 
or  that  the  authorities  would  take  the 
old  gentleman  in  charge.  You  haven’t 
any  news  of  the  young  fellow  yet,  have 
you,  Fritz?” 

His  silence  was  significant.  I turned 
upon  him  in  sudden  suspicion.  Fritz 
met  my  gaze  without  flinching. 

"And  if  I did,  I would  not  tell  you,” 
he  said  firmly. 

Where  was  my  phlegmatic,  easy-going, 
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mercenary  Dutchman?  Fritz  stood 
erect,  his  eyes  flashing,  his  voice 
resonant. 

“For  what  good  would  it  do  discover- 
ing the  young  man  to  his  father?  Fie 
has  won  a wife,  you  say,  humble, 
modest,  true.  Suppose  he  dwells  here 
in  peace  with  her,  supporting  her  and 
himself  by  the  work  of  his  two  hands. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  lives. 
And  to  what  does  the  respected  baron 
ask  him  to  return?  To  the  existence 
of  an  aristocrat  in  a foreign  capital;  to 
idleness,  shallow  amusement,  insincer- 
ity, temptation;  to  a society  where  his 
wife  would  be  unwillingly  tolerated,  aird 
where  every  influence  would  be  brought 
to  bear  on  him  to  abandon  her.  ” 

He  cut  his  words  short  with  an 
impatient  exclamation,  as  if  he  would 
chide  himself  for  saying  so  much  on  a 
subject  indifferent  to  him.  But  he  had 
told  me  more  than  he  meant.  I knew, 
as  well  as  if  he  had  declared  it  in  so 
many  words,  that  he  had  discovered 
young  von  Eichbaum’s  whereabouts.  I 
made  a hasty  calculation.  Here  I had 
been  thinking  of  the  lieutenant  as  a 
callow  youth,  misled  by  an  old  portrait 
and  the  father’s  rambling  speech.  A 
man  who  had  served  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  must  be  well  on  the  road 
to  middle  age.  The  gripman,  who  had 
perforce  served  his  time  in  the  army 
before  coming  to  this  country,  might 
have  been  a private  under  his  com- 
mand; hence  his  loyal  devotion  and 
defense  of  his  master’s  secret.  Let  me 
but  persuade  this  humble  fellow,  and 
the  cause  was  won.  I hastened  to  reply 
to  his  objections: 

“You  are  wrong,  Fritz;  the  old  baron 
may  have  started  out  with  some  such 
high-handed  notion,  but  he’s  quite 
broken  down.  A year  of  wandering  in 
a strange  land  has  cooled  the  old  man’s 


anger,  and  his  heart  is  empty.  You 
Germans,  under  all  your  roughness,  are 
a romantic  people.  It’s  my  opinion 
that  if  young  von  Eichbaum  would  let 
himself  be  found,  the  old  father  might 
easily  be  induced  to  settle  down  on  a 
California  fruit  ranch,  happy  in  the  com- 
panionship of  his  children,  and  the 
devoted  slave  of  his  grandchildren.” 

I watched  Fritz  narrowly  as  I spoke. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  he  swallowed  hard, 
and  he  looked  very  straight  before  him. 
But  that  may  have  been  because  we  had 
come  to  a place  where  the  lights  were 
far  apart  and  shone  feebly,  and  it 
needed  the  keenest  exercise  of  vision  to 
keep  a proper  watch  on  the  track  ahead. 
And  suddenly  there  came  out  of  the 
darkness  the  wavering  figure  of  an  old 
woman,  returning,  it  may  be,  from  some 
errand  of  mercy  this  New  Year’s  eve, 
who  started  to  cross  the  track,  then 
halted  and  turned  back,  with  the  feeble 
uncertainty  of  age,  while  the  dummy 
bore  down  on  her  like  an  engine  of 
doom.  Gripman  and  conductor  saw  her, 
and  shouted  and  rang  the  bells.  Then 
the  conductor  jumped  to  the  brakes, 
and  Fritz,  releasing  the  grip  from  the 
cable,  gave  the  lever  into  my  hands, 
and  leaped  over  the  railing  of  the 
dummy. 

It  was  a splendid  feat  of  agility  and 
strength.  He  dashed  along  the  track, 
caught  the  bowed  figure  in  his  arms, 
and  forced  her  across  the  rails.  But 
his  own  foot  slipped  in  the  slime  of  the 
pavement,  and  he  went  down  in  the 
glare  of  the  headlight,  directly  in  the 
path  of  the  dummy,  now  moving  more 
slowly,  as  the  brakes  began  to  catch 
against  the  granite  blocks  of  the  pave- 
ment. Then  there  came  a dreadful 
sound,  the  crunch  of  flesh  and  bone, 
and  a gasping  moan,  and  with  a sudden 
jerk,  the  cars  came  to  a stand. 
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In  an  instant  the  street  was  alive 
with  people.  Stout  arms  raised  the 
front  wheels  of  the  dummy,  released 
the  mangled  form,  and  bore  it  to  the 
nearest  drug  store,  where  a call  was 
despatched  for  the  ambulance.  In  the 
absence  of  a physician,  we  knelt  on  the 
floor  beside  him,  and  tried  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  his  injuries.  We  unfastened 
his  clothing,  and  there,  on  the  pulseless 
breast,  was  an  iron  cross,  rimmed  with 
silver,  and  dripping  with  blood. 

What  a dolt  I had  been ! I hastened 
to  the  telephone,  and  sent  two  peremp- 
tory messages,  one  to  the  shabby  little 

cottage  in  the  rear  of  No. — M 

Street,  the  other  to  the  Palace  Hotel. 
I helped  to  convey  the  silent  figure  to 
the  ambulance,  and  took  a seat  in  it  as 
it  sped  to  the  Receiving  Hospital,  where 
I entered  as  a privileged  visitor.  The 
surgeon,  Davies,  an  old  college  friend 
of  mine,  looked  at  the  still  figure,  lifted 
an  arm  and  let  it  fall,  then  disappeared. 
I had  seen  this  silent  inspection  before, 
and  knew  only  too  well  its  hopeless 
meaning.  I strolled  out  into  the  corridor, 
and  met  the  baron,  out  of  breath,  limp- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  hospital. 

He  gripped  ipy  hands,  and  looked  at 
me  pleadingly. 

“It  was  only  a little  New  Year’s 
merrymaking.  Young  heads  are  hot. 
And  he  was  hurt  a little.  Nichtwahr," 
he  said. 

“No,  Herr  Baron,  he  has  lived 
bravely,  and  he  went  bravely  to  his 
death,  like  the  hero  he  was.  I knew 
him  by  the  iron  cross,  twice  won,  and 
doubly  deserved,  by  the  events  of  this 
night,”  I replied,  and  in  few  words  I 
told  the  story  of  the  accident. 

Before  I had  done,  I had  another 
auditor,  a fair  young  woman,  her  face 
pathetic  with  grief,  but  who  held  her 
little  head  proudly,  as  became  a hero’s 


j wife.  And  in  her  arms  she  held  a little 
infant.  The  baron  became  conscious  of 
her  presence,  and  wheeled  about  and 
faced  her.  At  sight  of  her  white,  mute 
face,  and  the  burden  she  carried,  he 
I laid  down  his  arms,  like  the  noble  old 
soldier  he  was. 

“It  is  God’s  will.  Give  the  little  one 
to  me,  my  daughter.”  He  reached  out 
his  arms  for  the  sleeping  child,  pressed 
so  closely  to  her  bosom. 

She  surrendered  the  child  to  him,  her 
soft  blue  eyes  fixed  on  his  face  with 
wistful  tenderness,  as  one  who  yields  a 
solemn  trust.  Together  they  followed 
me  into  the  hospital,  and  as  they  stood 
beside  the  dying  man,  his  eyes  unclosed 
and  met  theirs  with  a look  of  intelli- 
gence. The  old  baron,  still  holding  the 
sleeping  babe,  contrived  to  free  one 
arm,  and  pass  it  around  the  shoulders 
of  the  young  wife,  a silent  pledge  of 
protection  which  Baron  Eduard  under- 
stood, for  a smile  lit  his  face,  and  his 
eyes  filled. 

Ah,  the  picture  they  made  there,  in 
the  dim  light  of  the  meagre  ward!  The 
dying  man  on-  his  iron  bedstead,  the 
anguish-stricken  young  wife,  the  baby 
nestling  on  the  arm  of  the  stately  baron 
as  he  embraced  the  slight  girl,  trembl- 
ing on  the  brink  of  her  first  heavy 
sorrow.  If  I could  only  have  got  our 
photographer  there  in  time,  I would 
have  had  a story  and  a picture  for  our 
New  Year’s  issue  that  would  have 
eclipsed  the  best  fiction  supplied  for  the 
occasion.  I have  never  forgiven  Davies 
for  thwarting  me  in  such  a shameful 
manner.  For  as  I made  a rush  to  secure 
a messenger,  I stumbled  over  him,  com- 
ing with  an  equally  impetuous  rush  from 
the  medical  store-room,  his  arms  laden 
with  bandages  and  bottles. 

“What’s  all  this?”  he  demanded 
testily.  "A  pretty  scene,  on  my  honor! 
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And  how  can  I be  expected  to  heal  my 
patients,  with  such  goings  on,  the 
moment  fay  back  is  turned?  By  your 
leave,  sirs;  and  yours,  madam.” 

He  had  deposited  his  drugs  and  rags 
on  a table,  and  was  urging  the  baron 
and  the  baby,  and  the  young  wife 
towards  the  door. 

"This  poor  fellow  has  a broken  rib 
or  two,  and  some  ugly  bruises  tnat 
need  attention,”  he  explained.  "He  has 
had  a sufficient  shock  to  his  nervous 
system  tonight,  to  be  excused  from 
holding  open  reception  to  the  best 
friends  in  the  world.  Come  around 
tomorrow,  if  all  goes  well.” 

And  all  did  go  well,  as  it  is  bound  to 
on  New  Year’s  day;  for  sin  and  shame 
and  sorrow  flee  before  the  bright  spirits 
that  gladden  earth  this  day. 

But  this  did  not  prevent  the  little 
wife  from  having  a quiet  cry  on  the 
baron’s  shoulder  in  the  dark  entry. 

Flora  Haines  Longhead. 


NOTABLE  INCIDENTS  OF  MISSIONARY 
LIFE. 

A Manifestation  of  the  Spirit. 

Young  Elders  dread  to  enter  the  mis- 
sionary field  because  of  their  inexper- 
ience. There  must,  however,  be  a 
beginning  to  every  undertaking.  To 
enter  the  field  is  the  only  way  in  which 
experience  can  be  gained.  There  is 
one  thing  that  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  in  this  connection — when 
occasion  requires  the  Lord  is  ready, 
when  His  servants  comply  with  His 
will,  to  make  up  for  all  deficiencies. 
This  He  does  by  the  manifestations  of 
His  Spirit. 

In  1863  I was  laboring  in  the  Hull 
(England)  Conference.  I had  been 
operating  in  the  ministry  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  year  alone,  and  therefore 


did  not  have  the  benefit  of  association, 
except  to  a limited  extent,  with  Elders 
of  longer  and  wider  experience.  The 
Lord  was  gracious,  however,  and  by 
dreams  and  spiritual  promptings  directed 
the  course  necessary  to  be  pursued  in  a 
variety  of  situations. 

A pleasant  occurrence  in  my  latest 
labors  in  the  Hull  Conference  made  a 
most  agreeable  impression  on  my  mind. 
I had  been  invited  to  attend  a conference 
to  be  held  at  Birmingham.  It  never 
once  occurred  to  me  that  I would  be 
removed  to  some  other  part  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  made  no  arrangements  to  that 
end.  A few  days  previous  to  the  time 
when  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to 
Have  for  Birmingham,  while  I was  stay- 
ing at  the  house  of  Brother  Robert 
Williams,  I awoke  from  slumber  one 
bright  sunny  morning,  and  immediately 
a most  pleasing  voice  informed  me  that 
I should  shortly  be  appointed  to  another 
field,  and  to  make  arrangements  accord- 
ingly, as  when  I should  leave  I should 
not  return  any  more  to  labor  in  that 
part  of  the  country  where  I then  was. 
A Sunday  intervened  between  then  and 
my  departure,  and  I took  occasion  to 
bid  farewell  to  the  Saints,  for  whom  I 
had  cultivated  a most  affectionate  feel- 
ing. Some  of  them  asked  my  reason 
for  being  so  positive  that  I would  not 
return,  but  I did  not  inform  them.  The 
circumstance  is  only  mentioned  now, 
because  the  Instructor  has  asked  me 
to  relate  some  incidents  of  missionary 
experience.  I am  familiar  with  some 
others  which  may  be  subsequently 
narrated. 

At  the  Birmingham  Conference  I was 
assigned  to  another  field.  The  appoint- 
ment was  accompanied  with  instructions 
from  President  George  Q.  Cannon  that 
I should  not  return  to  Hull,  it  being 
deemed  necessary  that  I should  proceed 
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to  the  scene  of  my  future  ministry  forth- 
with. 

There  is  really  nothing  in  the  above 
related  incident  excepting  the  manner 
in  which  the  information  given  to  a 
young  Elder  was  imparted.  Had  it 
been  simply  given  to  him  by  his  superior 
officer,  it  would  have  been  a mere  matter 
of  course.  Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Elders  to 
be  guided  by  spiritual  light,  that  they 
may  know  what  to  do  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

John  Nicholson. 

My  Gift  of  Translation. 

I was  born  and  lived  for  some  years 
in  Holland.  One  day  an  Elder  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  came  to  the  place  where  I was 
living  and  remained  two  days  in  .the 
neighborhood.  I went  and  conversed 
with  him  concerning  the  gospel,  and 
he  left  a tract  in  my  hands  to  read.  The 
words  which  he  spoke  made  a deep 
impression  upon  my  mind.  I felt  that 
the  Lord  was  answering  my  prayer,  for  I 
had  often  gone  to  Him  in  secret  and 
prayed  for  the  truth.  After  I had  pond- 
ered and  reflected  upon  what  I had 
heard  and  that  which  I had  read,  I 
could  not  rest  until  I had  written  for  the 
Elder  to  come  and  baptize  me.  This 
done,  the  testimony  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  had  promised  to  all  believers 
rested  upon  me  mightly,  and  I knew 
that  the  gospel  was  true. 

It  seemed  to  me  when  I had  received 
the  gospel  that  everyone  of  my  former 
associates  would  understand  it  as  I did, 
and  accept  it  readily;  therefore,  when 
my  day’s  work  was  finished  I would 
spend  the  evenings  in  conversing  with 
my  fellow-workmen,  but  to  my  great 
astonishment  instead  of  my  being 
rewarded  with  souls  my  companions 


reviled  and  scoffed  at  me.  Under  these 
circumstances  I felt  the  need  of  more 
instruction,  and  I accordingly  wrote  to 
the  Elder  who  had  baptized  me,  asking 
for  some  Church,  publications,  promising 
to  pay  for  the  same  on  receipt  of  the  bill. 
After  waiting  about  six  weeks,  I received 
an  answer,  though  not  from  the  person 
to  whom  I had  written,  but  from  another 
Utah  Elder.  The  latter  informed  me 
that  the  man  whom  I knew  had  deserted 
the  mission  because  of  some  dishonest 
acts  of  his  having  been  discovered;  but 
my  letter  having  remained  unopened  it 
was  decided  by  the  newly  arrived  Utah 
Elder  to  open  it.  The  result  wras  that 
he  sent  me  word  that  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon and  other  publications  in  German 
could  be  obtained  from  the  mission 
office  in  Switzerland,  and  added,  “Per- 
haps the  Lord  will  bestow  upon  you  the 
gift  to  read,  as  He  has  done  to  others 
before.  ” 

I ordered  the  books,  and  received  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  Voice  of  Warning  and 
some  tracts,  but  when  they  came  they 
were  as  sealed  books  to  me,  for  I did 
not  understand  the  language.  While 
wondering  what  I should  do,  the  Spirit 
prompted  me  to  pray,  and  I mentioned 
my  impression  to  my  wdfe,  who  sat  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  but  who 
did  not  believe  as  I did.  At  my  request, 
however,  she  knelt  with  me,  and  we 
asked  the  Lord  for  power  to  read  the 
books  so  that  I might  better  understand 
the  principles  of  the  gospel.  When  I 
had  finished  praying  I arose,  opened  the 
books  and  read  them  without  difficulty, 
understanding  every  word  which  they 
contained.  So  filled  was  I with  the 
glorious  truths  contained  in  the  Voice 
of  Warning  that  I was  not  satisfied  with 
reading  it  alone,  but  commenced  its 
translation  into  my  mother  tongue. 
This  work  I completed,  and  when  I met 
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a Utah  Elder  some  time  after  (I  believe 
it  was  Elder  Joseph  Weiler(  I gave  him 
the  translation,  which  was  afterwards 
used  in  the  issuance  of  an  edition  of 
this  valuable  publication  in  the  Dutch 
language.  I received  from  Elders 
Joseph  Weiler  and  F.  A.  Brown  a letter 
of  thanks  for  my  labors,  and  also  pic- 
tures of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  his 
brother  Hyrum,  and  Apostles  Brigham 
Young  and  Parley  P.  Pratt.  I also 
received,  when  printed,  a copy  of  the 
Voice  of  Warning. 

There  are  many  people  who  know  that 
I had  never  studied  German  and  who  can 
join  their  testimonies  with  mine  that  it 
was  through  the  power  of  God  that  I 
was  enabled  to  do  the  work  which  His 
Spirit  prompted  me  to  undertake.  I 
know  that  He  has  and  will  answer  the 
prayers  of  His  faithful  servants  in  the 
gospel,  and  that  He  can  strengthen 
them  to  do  any  work  that  He  wants 
them  to  perform.  S.  Van  Dyke. 


CHURCH  SCHOOL  PAPERS==No.  18. 

Office  of  the  General  Board  of 
Education,  January  1st,  1893. 
licenses  issued. 

For  the  Primary  Grade  and  Ladies’ 
Department — Elise  Benson,  Oneida 
Stake  Academy;  Agnes  D.  Smith,  Rich 
County  Seminary;  Geneva  Worthing- 
ton, Cassia  Stake  Academy. 

For  Lecturers  in  the  Ladies’  Depart- 
ment— Minnie  Snow  and  Emma  Vance, 
Box  Elder  Stake  Academy. 

For  the  Intermediate  Grade — John  M. 
Mills,  Colonia  Diaz  Academy. 

NEW  APPOINTMENTS. 

Dennis  Harris,  Principal  Colonia 
Juarez  Academy;  Anson  Call,  Principal 
L.  D.  S.  Seminary,  Dublain,  Mexico; 
Robert  H.  Smith,  Principal  Maricopa 
Stake  Academy;  Alma  Greenwood,  Prin- 
cipal Millard  Stake  Academy;  Nelson  G. 


Sowards,  Principal  Uintah  Stake 
Academy;  Orvis  Call,  Principal  Wasatch 
Stake  Academy. 

RELIGION  CLASSES. 

It  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  the 
General  Board  to  receive  such  favorable 
reports  from  many  of  the  Stakes  of  Zion 
in  regard  to  the  progress  the  Religion 
Classes  are  making.  Not  only  are  the 
ecclesiastical  and  educational  authori- 
ties interested  in  the  work,  but  the 
people  also  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  it.  It  has 
been  noticed  that  wherever  the  Stake 
Presidency  has  rendered  sufficient  sup- 
port to  the  Church  school  teachers  in 
this  matter,  the  Religion  Classes  did 
gain  ground  steadily  and  the  results 
began  to  be  seen  in  the  Sunday  schools, 
M.  I.  Associations,  and  general  bear- 
ing of  the  youth. 

The  undersigned  is  constantly  in 
receipt  of  requests  to  furnish  some 
guide  or  course  of  studies  for  the  con- 
duct of  these  Religion  Classes.  In 
answer  he  begs  leave  to  refer  to  the 
instructions  given  on  the  subject  in 
Church  School  Papers,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4 
and  9;  and  to  repeat  the  injunction 
that  the  “Leaflets,”  or  at  least  their 
method  of  handling  theological  subjects, 
should  receive  greater  attention  than 
heretofore.  The  General  Board  will 
probably  at  an  early  date  take  the 
issuance  of  such  a guide  as  requested 
into  consideration. 

CONVENTIONS. 

Several  principals  of  our  Stake’ 
Academies  have  failed  to  make  any 
reports  this  year  in  regard  to  the  labors 
performed  in  their  respective  Stake  Con- 
ventions, and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
some  have  neglected  thus  far  this 
important  part  of  their  mission.  Their 
attention  is  called  to  Church  School 
Papers  No.  2,  February  1st,  1891,  and 
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it  is  to  be  hoped  that  complete  returns 
will  come  in  from  every  Stake  Academy 
not  later  than  March  1st,  1803. 

The  Church  School  Convention  of 
Sanpete  Stake,  Principal  George  Chris- 
tensen, Chairman,  reports  not  only  a 
regular  monthly  attendance  of  all  the 
Church  school  teachers,  many  Religion 
Class  Instructors  and  other  enrolled 
members,  carrying  out  the  usuql  pro- 
gramme of  exercises  in  the  fore  and 
afternoon,  but  also  the  addition  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Pedagogy,  Psy- 
chology and  kindred  subjects  in  the 
evening  for  the  general  public-  These 
lectures  are  reported  as  largely  pat- 
ronized by  the  public  and  as  produc- 
tive of  much  good.  This  feature  is  to 
be  recommended  to  all  other  conven- 
tions. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  NORMAL  CLASS. 

By  the  liberality  of  the  First  Presi- 
dency, Prof.  Benjamin  Cluff  has  been 
enabled  to  organize  at  the  Brigham 
Young  Academy,  Provo,  a Normal  Class 
for  Sunday  school  instructors,  somewhat 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Normal  Class 
for  officers  of  the  M.  I.  Associations, 
conducted  by  Dr.  Milton  H.  Hardy,  at 
the  same  institution.  This  class  con- 
sists of  a five  weeks’  course  with  practi- 
cal Sunday  school  work  on  Sundays. 
The  Presidencies  of  Stakes  and  Stake 
Superintendents  will  consult  the  inter- 
ests of  their  respective  Sunday  schools 
if  they  make  suitable  arrangements  to 
have  each  Sunday  school  of  their 
respective  Stakes  represented  at  that 
Normal  Class  by  at  least  one  competent 
instructor,  so  that  the  benefits  of  that 
Normal  course  may  be  extended  through- 
out Zion. 

THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

The  undersigned  has  received  circu- 
lars from  Dr.  John  R.  Park,  Assistant 
Chief,  and  from  Prof.  L.  F.  Moench, 


member  of  the  Utah  Commission  of  the 
World’s  Fair,  Department  of  Education, 
requesting  to  know  to  what  extent  our 
Church  schools  desire  to  be  represented 
in  the  educational  exhibit  for  Utah. 
The  General  Board  desires  all  principals 
to  report  to  the  undersigned  their  views 
or  intentions  on  the  subject  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

RECORDS. 

In. several  instances  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  school  year  the 
undersigned  has  found  some  of  the 
records  to  be  kept  in  every  Church 
school,  according  to  General  Circular 
No  7,  page  17,  in  very  unsatisfactory 
condition.  This  is  not  only  mutually 
painful  when  attention  has  been  called 
to  it,  but  also  detrimental  to  the  interest 
of  the  school.  Several  principals 
endeavored  to  excuse  themselves  by  the 
statement  that  their  board  did  not 
furnish  them  all  the  books.  There  are 
only  two  books  necessary.  No.  1,  with 
a small  index  book;  Nos.  2,  3,  4 and  5 
can  be  kept  in  some  judicious  manner 
in  one  book;  No.  6 can  be  made  up  by 
some  sheets  of  foolscap,  if  the  common 
district  school  records  cannot  be 
obtained. 

BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  instruction 
by  the  General  Board  to  all  Stake  and 
local  boards,  to  meet  regularly,  at  least 
every  three  months,  and  their  respective 
Visiting  Committees  to  visit  their 
schools  once  every  ten  weeks,  has  been 
enjoined  upon  them  both  publicly  and 
privately,  these  important  duties  have 
been  lost  sight  of  in  some  instances, 
thus  far,  and  the  undersigned  is  con- 
strained to  urge  upon  all  concerned  the 
necessity  of  closer  observance  of  this  rule. 

By  order  of  the  General  Board  of 
Education. 

Dr.  Karl  G.  Macser , Gen.  Sup/. 
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INSTINCT  OF  THE  SPARROWS. 

Last  summer  that  terrible  disease,  the 
cholera  visited  the  city  of  Hamburg  in 
Germany.  About  ten  days  before  the 
plague  broke  out  in  that  city  it  was 
noticed  that  all  the  sparrows  and  other 
birds  that  lived  about  the  town  left  the 
place  and  did  not  return  until  the  plague 
ceased  to  spread  or  exist  there.  It  is 
said  that  this  same  thing  happened  in 
Marseilles  and  other  places  in  France  in 
1884,  when  the  cholera  visited  those 
cities.  How  it  is  the  birds  are  led  to 
move  away  at  the  approach  of  such  an 
unseen  danger  puzzles  the  wisest  of 
men.  Truly  the  Savior  said,  not  a 
sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  our 
Heavenly  Father’s  notice. 


A NOBLE  RESPONSE  FROM  THE  CHIL= 
DREN. 

Last  Christmas  morning,  it  being 
Sunday,  the  Sabbath  school  children  of 
the  little  town  of  Riverton,  in  Salt  Lake 
County,  were  reminded  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  school  that  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Church  desired  to  have  the 
Salt  Lake  temple  completed  ready  for 
dedication  next  April.  It  was  explained 
to  them  that  means  were  required  to 
finish  the  beautiful  structure,  and  they 
were  invited  to  help  towards  completing 
the  work. 

The  next  Sunday,  New  Year’s  day, 
was  appointed  as  the  time  to  receive 
what  the  students  had  to  give  to  aid  in 
this  noble  cause.  On  that  occasion  the 
amount  of  $15.35  was  handed  in  by  the 
children  of  the  school  as  a free-will 
offering  to  the  temple. 

When  the  children  were  told  the 
object  of  building  the  temple,  and 


learned  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
help  in  such  a great  work,  they  became 
interested,  and  very  willingly  gave  their 
little  savings  toward  that  building. 
There  are  many  little  things  children 
can  do  towards  building  up  the  kingdom 
of  God;  and  they  cannot  begin  too  early 
in  life  to  learn  to  be  useful. 

Little  friends,  look  about  you,  and 
see  if  you  cannot  find  something  to  do 
that  will  be  a benefit  to  some  one.  You 
will  find  many  opportunities  to  do  good 
deeds  if  you  will  only  look  for  them. 

EYES  AND  NO  EYES. 

“Well,  Bob,  where  have  you  been 
for  your  walk?”  said  Mr.  Brown  to  one 
of  his  school  boys  at  the  close  of  a day’s 
play. 

“I  have  been,  sir,  to  Broom  Heath, 
and  so  round  by  the  windmill  on  Camp 
Mount,  and  home  through  the  fields  by 
the  stream,  ” 

“Well  that’s  a nice  round.” 

“ I thought  it  dull,  sir.  I scarce 
met  anyone.  If  I had  to  choose,  I 
would  have  gone  by  the  road.  ” 

“Why,  if  you  wish  to  see  man  and 
beast,  you  would  do  well  to  go  on  the 
high  road.  But  did  you  see  Tom?” 

“We  set  out  at  the  same  time,  but  I 
lost  him  in  the  lane,  and  went  on.” 
“That  was  bad.  It  would  have  been 
nice  to  have  him  with  you.  ” 

“ Oh,  he  stops  so  much  to  look 
at  this  thing  and  that,  I do  not  care 
to  have  him  with  me.  I dare  say  he 
hasn’t  got  home  yet.” 

“Here  he  comes.  Well,  Tom,  where 
have  you  been?” 

“Oh  sir,  such  a nice  walk!  I went 
up  to  Broom  Heath,  and  around  the 
mill  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then  down 
through  the  fields  by  the  side  of  the 
stream.  ” 

“Why  that  is  just  the  round  Bob  has 
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been,  and  he  says  it  is  dull,  and  that  he 
likes  the  high  road  best.” 

“That  is  odd.  I am  sure  I did  not 
take  a step  that  did  not  please  me;  and 
I have  brought  home  such  a lot  of 
strange  things.  ” 

“I  vote,  then,  that  you  tell  us  what 
you  have  seen.  I think  it  will  be  as 
new  to  Bob  as  to  me.  ” 

“ I will,  sir.  The  lane  that  leads  to 
the  heath,  you  know,  is  close  and  full 
of  sand,  so  I did  not  like  it  much,  but 
made  the  best  of  my  way  out  of  it. 
Still,  I saw  a strange  thing  in  the  hedge. 

It  was  an  old  crab  tree,  out  of  which 
grew  a bunch  of  something  green,  not  at 
all  like  the  tree  on  which  I found  it. 
Here  is  a bunch  of  it.” 

“Ah!  this  is  the  mistletoe,  a plant 
of  great  fame,  for  the  use  made  of  it 
by  the  priests  who  dwelt  in  this 
land  long  years  since.  It  bears  small, 
white  balls,  of  which  bird  lime  may  be 
made.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  which 
do  not  grow  in  the  ground  from  a root 
of  their  own,  but  spring  out  of  plants 
that  are  not  of  their  own  kind.  That 
which  grew  on  the  oak  was  thought  the 
best  in  the  old  time.  We  use  it  now 
to  deck  our  rooms  at  the  feast  of  the 
birth  of  our  Lord.” 

“I  went  on,  and  then  I saw  a green 
bird  fly  to  a tree,  and  run  up  the  trunk 
like  a cat.  ” 

"That  was  to  seek  for  grubs  in  the 
bark,  on  which  it  lives.  These  birds 
bore  holes  with  their  strong  bills  to  get 
at  the  grubs,  and  so  spoil  the  trees.” 
“What  fine  birds  they  are!” 

"Yes;  and  from  the  way  in  which 
they  peck  at  the  trees,  they  get  their 
name,  Wood-peckers.” 

“Then  when  I came  to  the  heath,  how 
grand  it  was  to  be  sure!  The  air  was  so 
fresh,  and  the  view  on  all  sides 
so  wide,  and  it  was  all  strewn  with  gay 


plants  in  bloom,  the  like  of  which 
I have  not  seen.  There  were  at  least 
three  kinds  of  heath  (I  have  them 
here),  and  gorse,  and  broom,  and  hare 
bells,  and  heaps  more  of  all  hues,  of 
which  I shall  beg  of  you  to  tell  me 
the  names.  ” 

“That  I will  by  and  by.” 

“I  saw  two  birds  that  were  quite  new 
to  me.  There  was  a fine  grey  one  of 
the  size  of  a lark,  that  ran  around  some 
great  stones,  and  when  he  flew  I saw  a 
great  deal  of  white  on  his  tail.  ” 

“That  was  a wheat-ear;  they  are 
thought  nice  birds  to  eat,  and  are  seen 
on  the  downs  in  the  south.” 

“There  was  a flock  of  lap-wings  on 
a marsh  on  the  heath,  and  that  gave 
me  great  fun.  As  I came  near  them, 
some  flew  round  and  round  in  front  of 
me,  and  cried  ‘Pee-wit!’  It  was  so 
plain  I could  not  but  think  they  spoke. 
I thought  I should  have  caught  one  of 
them  for  he  flew  as  if  one  of  his  wings 
was  hurt,  and  often  fell  close  to  the 
ground;  but  as  soon  as  I came  near,  he 
made  a shift  to  get  off.  ” 

“Ha!  ha!  he  took  you  in  then.  This 
was  all  a trick  of  the  bird’s  to  lead  you 
from  its  nest,  for  they  build  on  the  bare 
ground,  and  their  nests  would  be  seen 
with  great  ease,  did  they  not  draw  folks 
a long  way  off  by  their  loud  cries  and 
their  tricks  to  make  you  think  them 
lame.  ” 

“ I wish  I had  known  that,  for  he  led 
me  a long  chase,  oft  up  to  my  knees  in 
the  wet.  Still,  this  led  me  to  fall  in 
with  an  old  man  and  a boy,  whom  I 
stood  to  watch  as  they  cut  turf  and 
built  it  in  a heap  to  make  fires  with, 
and  I had  a good  deal  of  talk  with 
them,  as  to  the  way  the}'  made  the  turf, 
and  the  price  it  sells  at.  They  gave 
me,  too,  a thing  I had  not  yet  seen,  a 
young  snake,  which,  with  its  dam,  they 
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had  just  slain.  I have  seen  snakes, 
but  none  that  were  like  this — those  I 
have  seen  were  not  so  dark  in  hue  as 
this  was.  ” 

“True,  this  kind  of  snake  is  found  in 
the  turf  and  bogs,  and  I have  known 
men  who  cut  turf  stung  by  them.” 

“They  kill  folks,  do  they  not?” 

“No;  but  their  wounds  cause  great 
pain.  ” 

“Well,  I then  took  my  course  up  to 
the  mill  on  the  Mount,  and  I went  up 
the  steps  to  see  the  view.  It  was  fine. 
I could  count  a score  or  more  church 
spires;  1 saw  fine,  large  halls  in  the 
midst  of  green  woods;  and  I could 
trace  the  stream  all  through  the  low 
grounds,  till  it  was  lost  at  the  back  of 
a ridge  of  hills.  But  I will  tell  you 
what  I mean  to  do,  sir,  if  you  will  give 
me  leave.  ” 

“What  is  that?” 

“I  will  go  once  more,  and  take  with 
me  a map,  by  which  I shall,  no  doubt, 
make  out  most  of  the  spots  to  be  seen.  ” 
“You  shall  have  it,  and  I will  go 
with  you  and  take  my  glass.  ” 

"I  shall  be  glad  of  that.  Well,  a 
thought  struck  me,  that  as  the  name  of 
the  hill  is  Camp  Mount,  I might  find 
some  trace  of  those  mounds  which  I 
have  read  were  built  around  camps;  in 
fact,  I think  I saw  one  of  them  on  the 
east  side  of  the  hill.  ” 

“I  think  you  might  have  done.  Men 
who  know  more  of  these  things  than 
you  and  I say  they  are  to  be  found 
there.  We  will  see  if  it  is  so  when  we 

go-" 

“From  the  hill  I went  straight  down 
to  the  fields,  and  took  a walk  by  the 
side  of  a brook  that  runs  to  the  stream. 
There  were  reeds  and  flags,  and  high 
plants  in  bloom  on  its  banks,  not  at  all 
like  those  I had  seen  on  the  heath.  As 
I got  down  the  bank  to  reach  one  of 


them  I heard  a plunge  in  the  brook 
near  me.  It  was  a large  rat,  and  I saw 
it  swim  to  the  far  side  and  go  to  its 
hole.  There  were  large  flies,  too,  with 
w'ings  of  all  hues.  I caught  one  of 
them,  and  have  it  here  in  a leaf.  But 
how  I did  long  to  catch  a bird  that  I 
saw  fly  past  and  dip  its  wings  in  the 
brook.  It  was  one  mass  of  green,  and 
gold,  and  blue;  it  was  less  than  a 
thrush,  and  had  a large  head  and  beak 
but  a short  tail.  ” 

“ I can  tell  }’ou  what  that  bird  was. 
It  was  a king-fisher;  a bird  of  which 
great  tales  are  told.  It  lives  on  fish, 
which  it  picks  up  when  it  darts  down 
as  you  saw  it  do.  It  builds  in  holes 
in  the  banks,  and  is  a shy  bird,  not  to 
be  caught  sight  of  far  from  the  stream 
where  it  lives.  ” 

“I  must  try  to  get  one  more  sight  of 
him,  for  I know  no  bird  I like  so  much. 

Well,  I went  with  the  brook  till  it  ran 
in  the  stream,  and  then  took  the  path 
that  lies  on  the  bank.  On  the  far  side  I 
saw  some  small  birds  that  ran  on  the 
shore,  and  made  a shrill,  sharp  noise. 
They  were  brown  and  white,  and  near  the 
size  of  a snipe.  ” 

“They  would  be  sand-pipers,  one  of 
the  large  class  of  birds  that  wade  in 
the  parts  of  the  stream  that  are  not 
deep,  and  pick  up  worms  and  eat  them. 

“There  was  a crowd  of  birds,  too, 
that  would  play  and  sport  on  the  top 
of  the  stream  in  a way  that  made  me- 
smile.  At  one  time  they  would  dash 
in  the  stream,  and  sometimes  they 
would  dart  past  so  quick  the  eye  could 
scarcely  see  them.  In  one  place,  where  a 
high,  steep  sand  bank  rose  out  of  the 
stream,  I saw  them  go  in  and  out  of 
holes  with  which  the  bank  was  full.” 

“Those  were  sand  martins,  the  least 
of  their  kind.  Their  backs  are  the  hue: 
of  a mouse,  and  their  breasts  are  white. 
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They  make  their  nests,  and  bring  up 
their  young,  in  these  holes,  which  run 
to  a great  depth,  and  they  are  so  made 
as  to  be  quite  safe  from  all.  ” 

“A  short  way  past  this  I saw  a man 
in  a boat,  who  caught  eels  in  an  odd 
way.  He  had  a long  pole  with  broad 
steel  prongs  at  the  end.  This  he  would 
push  straight  down  in  the  mud  where 
the  stream  was  the  most  in  depth,  and 
fetch  up  the  eels  stuck  in  the  prongs.  ” 
"I  have  seen  this  done.  It  is  the  way 
we  speak  of  when  we  say  they  spear 
the  eel.  ” 

“As  I stood  to  watch  him,  a heron 
came  close  to  me,  with  his  large  wings 
that  droop  so.  He  lit  at  the  next  turn 
of  the  stream,  and  I crept  up  as  softly  as 
I could  to  see  what  he  would  do.  He 
had  gone  out  as  far  as  his  long  legs 
would  take  him,  and  now  stood  with  his 
neck  drawn  in  with  a keen  look  down 
on  the  stream.  Soon  he  made  a dart 
with  his  long  bill,  as  quick  as  a flash  of 
light,  and  drew  out  a fish,  which  he  ate. 
I saw  him  do  the  same  thing  once  or 
twice,  and  then  he  took  fright  at  some 
slight  noise  I made,  and  flew  off  in  his 
slow  way  to  a wood  some  way  on.” 

"His  nest  would  be  there,  for  these 
birds  build  on  as  tall  trees  as  they  can 
find,  and  sometimes  live  in  great  flocks 
in  the  same  place,  like  the  rooks  do.” 

I think  they  are  as  large  as  any  wild 
birds  I have  seen." 

"They  are  of  a great  length  and 
spread  of  wing,  but  their  frame  is  but 
small.  ” 

"I  then  came  through  the  fields, 
where  I stood  a while  to  look  at  a large 
flock  of  starlings  that  flew  quite  near 
me.  I could  not  tell  at  first  what  to 
make  of  them,  for  they  rose  all  at  once 
from  the  ground  as  thick  as  a swarm  of 
bees,  and  made  quite  a black  cloud  in 
the  sky.  They  would  take  a short 


round,  and  then  come  down,  but  not 
for  long,  as  they  were  soon  up  in  the 
air  once  more.  I dare  say  there  were 
scores  and  scores  of  them.  ” 

"Quite  so;  for  in  the  fen  lands  their 
flocks  are  so  great  as  to  break  down 
large  plots  of  reeds  as  they  sit  on  them.  ” 
"When  I had  left  the  grass  fields,.  I 
came  by  the  corn  fields  in  the  way  to 
our  house,  and  close  to  a marl  pit.  As 
I gave  .a  look  at  it  I saw  in  one  of  the 
sides  a group  of  what  I took  to  be 
shells;  and  when  I got  down  I took  up 
a clod  of  marl  which  was  quite  full  of 
them.  But  how  sea  shells  could  get 
there  I cannot  think.” 

"Ah!  folks  much  more  wise  than  you 
cannot  tell  you  that.  You  may  find 
great  heaps  of  shells,  and  bones  of  fish, 
too,  deep  down  in  high  hills,  far  from 
the  sea.  They  are  proofs  that  the  earth 
was  once  in  a state  far  from  what  it  is 
now;  but  how  long  since  all  this 
change  took  place  we  can  but  guess  at.” 
"I  got  to  the  high  field  next  our  house 
just  as  the  sun  went  down,  and  I stood 
to  look  at  it  till  it  was  quite  lost.  What 
a fine  sight!  The  clouds  had  a tinge 
of  red,  and  blue,  and  gold,  and  the 
clear  sky  was  bright  blue  high  up,  with 
a fine  green  at  the  edge.  But  how  large 
the  sun  seems  just  as  it  sets;  I think  it 
seems  twice  as  big  as  when  it  is  at  its 
height.  ” 

"It  does  so,  and  you  may  have  seen 
the  same  thing  in  the  moon  when  it 
first  comes  up.  ” 

"I  have;  but  pray,  why  is  this?” 

“It  is  a strange  thing  that  is  made  by 
laws  I cannot  well  tell  you  of  till  you 
know  more  than  you  do  now.  But  what 
new  thoughts  this  one  walk  has  brought 
you.  I do  not  doubt  that  you  found  it 
to  your  mind,  and  it  will  have  been  of 
great  use  to  you,  too.  Did  you  see 
none  of  these  things,  Bob?" 
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“I  saw  some  of  them,  but  did  not  look 
at  them  as  much  as  Tom  has  done.” 

"Why  not?” 

‘‘I  don’t  know.  I did  not  care  for 
them,  and  I made  the  best  of  my  way 
home.  ” 

“That  would  have  been  right  if  you 
had  been  sent  somewhere;  but  as  you 
went  a walk  in  your  own  time,  you 
would  have  been  more  wise  if  you  had 
sought  for  all  these  things  as  Tom  has 
done.  But  so  it  is,  some  men  walk 
through  the  world  with  their  eyes  on  the 
look-out,  and  some  men  with  them  shut 
close  up;  and  it  is  just  these  two  things 
that  make  some  men  so  wise,  and  some 
not  so.  The  eye  that  looks  and  the 


mind  that  asks  may  find  food  for  growth 
in  a short  walk  such  as  yours  has  been. 
Bo  you  then,  Tom,  still  go  on  to  make 
use  of  your  eyes,  and  you,  Bob,  learn 
that  eyes  were  made  to  use.” 

Are  you  ambitious  to  do  good?  Do 
not  wait  for  great  opportunities.  They 
never  come  to  the  one  who  neglects  to 
grasp  the  little  chances.  A banana 
peeling  removed  from  the  sidewalk,  a 
basket  carried  for  a weak  woman,  a nod 
and  smile  to  a lonely  child  at  the  window 
pane,  a note  written  to  one  who  seldom 
receives  a letter— these  are  worth  doing, 
and  are  your  education  toward  the 
improvement  of  possible  great  oppor- 
tunities. 


NEARER,  MY  GOD,  TO  THEE! 


.Music  by  A.  C.  Smyth. 
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DOVER  AND  ITS  CASTLE. 

The  architectural  style,  history  and 
present  use  of  the  ancient  castles  of 
Great  Britain  form  an  interesting  study. 

Many  of  these  edifices  are  now  partly 
in  ruins  and  are  preserved  as  objects  of 
curiosity  because  of  their  association 
with  historical  events.  Some  are  kept 
in  repair,  having  been  restored  in  out- 
ward appearance,  and  form  the  abode 
of  some  of  the  nobility.  Others  are 
occupied  by  the  government  as  military 
strongholds.  Of  the  latter  class  is 
Dover  Castle,  shown  in  our  illustration. 

The  view  is  from  the  southwest,  just 
inside  the  Admiralty  Pier. 

The  face  of  the  cliffs — which  are  seen 
to  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the 
sea — is  of  milky  whiteness,  and  is 
sometimes  quite  dazzling  in  the  sun- 
light. It  presents  a peculiarly  striking 
appearance  in  contrast  with  the  bright 
green  of  the  verdure  which  clothes  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  hill.  On 
approaching  it  from  the  inland  side,  it 
appears  like  a vast  grassy  mound,  sur- 
mounted by  a cluster  of  massive  stone 
buildings.  On  its  surface  the  soil  is  but 
a few  inches  in  depth.  Beneath  this 
is  a chalk  formation  reaching  down  for 
hundreds  of  feet. 

The*  altitude  of  the  castle  is  three 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  sea 
level.  Its  walls  enclose  an  area  of 
thirty-five  acres.  The  fortress  was 


originally  founded  by  the  Romans  in 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  It  was  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened by  the  Saxons,  then  by  the 
Normans,  and  at  later  periods  in  its 
history,  till  now  the  summit  of  the  cliffs 
is  crowned  with  barracks  and  fortifica- 
tions. The  keep,  or  donjon — the  highest 
and  strongest  part  of  the  castle— has 
| walls  twenty-four  feet  in  thickness,  and 
is  ninety-two  feet  high.  It  was  built  by 
Henry  II. 

From  its  turret  the  coast  of  France, 
twenty-one  miles  distant,  is  visible  in 
clear  weather.  Within  the  keep  is  a 
well  three  hundred  feet  deep. 

The  Pharos,  an  octagonal  watch 
tower  within  the  precincts  of  the  castle, 
is  of  Roman  architecture,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  pieces  of  regular 
mason  work  in  Great  Britain.  Attached 
to  it  is  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  de 
Castro,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Eadbald,  prior  to  the  sixth  century, 
and  therefore  the  oldest  surviving  church 
building  in  Great  Britain.  Others 
erected  at  an  anterior  date  have  been 
ruined  and  restored,  but  this  has  been 
preserved,  with  the  exception  of  a small 
portion  of  wall,  and  the  modern  roof. 

The  castle  keep  is  used  as  a magazine, 
and  is  consequently  well  stocked  with 
munitions  of  war.  It  is  regarded  as 
bomb  proof.  In  it  is  a curious  old  clock, 
made  in  1348. 
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There  is  also  retained  there  another 
memento  of  the  distant  past.  This  is  a 
brass  cannon,  twenty-four  feet  long,  cast 


convict  prison.  OnTa  hill  to  the  north- 
west is  Fort  Burgoyne,  a part  of  the 
new  fortifications  connected  with  the 


at  Utrecht,  in  1544,  and  presented  to  | castle,  and  commanding  the  landward 
Henry  VIII.  by  Charles  V.  Immediately  j approaches  thereto. 

east  of  the  castle  enclosure  is  a large  I But  the  walls  and  towers  with  which 
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the  castle  eminence  bristles  are  not  all 
that  is  notable  in  connection  therewith. 

There  is  a system  of  underground 
works  which  fairly  honeycombs  the  crest 
of  the  cliffs.  In  this  is  provided  ample 
accommodations  for  two  thousand,  who, 
with  vast  quantities  of  provisions  and 
ammunition,  are  thus  safe  from  assault. 
The  whole  fortress  is  lined,  above  and 
below,  with  guns  of  heavy  caliber,  and 
would  be  impregnable  to  a very  large 
force  attacking  it  either  by  land  or  sea. 
One  of  the  subterranean  passages  from 
these  underground  workings  leads  down 
a flight  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  steps 
and  out  to  the  town  below. 

Just  west  of  the  elevation  on  which 
the  castle  is  located  is  a rift  in  the 
chain  of  chalk  cliffs  which  extend  for 
miles  along  the  southwestern  coast,  and 
in  places  rise  to  a height  of  six  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea.  Through  the  little 
valley  formed  by  this  opening  the  river 
Dover  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  On  its 
sloping  sides,  sheltered  from  the  biting 
east  wind  and  protected  from  the 
northern  blasts  is  the  quiet  town  of 
Dover.  It  has  a population  of  thirty- 
five  thousand.  In  that  portion  known 
as  the  old  town  the  houses  are  small, 
dingy  and  unattractive.  The  new  town 
presents  a better  appearance. 

On  the  side  of  the  town  opposite  the 
castle  is  a cliff  called  the  Western 
Heights,  whose  summit  is  reached  by  a 
spiral  staircase  of  four  hundred  and 
eighty  steps.  This  cliff  is  also  strongly 
fortified.  West  of  it  is  Hay  or  Shakes- 
peare Cliff — the  latter  title  arising  from 
the  place  being  mentioned  in  King 
Lear.  In  May,  1847,  a huge  mass  of 
this  cliff,  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
feet  in  height,  fifteen  feet  wide,  and 
estimated  to  contain  forty-eight  thou- 
sand tons  of  chalk,  scaled  off  and  fell  to 
the  base;  another  body  of  ten  thousand 


cubic  yards  fell  soon  after.  A little 
farther  on  is  Abbott’s  Chalk  Cliff, 
through  which  there  is  a railway  tunnel 
over  a mile  in  length.  Between  this  and 
a tunnel  nearly  as  long  in  Shakespeare 
Cliff,  a mass  of  chalk  three  hundred 
feet  long,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
feet  high,  and  seventy  feet  thick  was 
removed  by  blasting,  in  1843,  with  a 
charge  of  eighty  barrels  of  gunpowder. 

In  a narrow  valley  at  the  west  base 
of  Shakespeare  Cliff  are  the  works  of 
the  projected  Channel  tunnel.  A ver- 
tical shaft  was  sunk  there,  and  excavat- 
ing beneath  the  bed  of  the  sea  was 
commenced,  with  the  purpose  of  making 
a tunnel  to  the  French  coast.  But  the 
British  government  refused  to  allow  the 
work  to  go  on,  for  the  reason  that  such 
a tunnel  might  be  utilized  for  the  inva- 
sion of  England  by  a continental  army. 

The  little  harbor  of  Dover  formerly 
possessed  few  advantages  for  the  pro- 
tection of  vessels  from  the  tempestuous 
storms  which  sweep  up  from  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  But  it  has  been  so 
improved  by  the  government  that  it 
now  affords  good  anchorage  for  vessels 
of  ordinary  size.  The  Admiralty  Pier, 
which  extends  twenty-four  hundred  feet 
out  from  the  shore,  is  an  immense  stone 
breastwork  which  forms  one  arm  of  a 
harbor  of  refuge.  At  its  outer  extremity 
is  a fort  mounting  two  eighty-one  ton 
guns.  This  pier  is  the  starting  and 
arriving  point  for  a fleet  of  steamers 
which  ply  between  Dover  and  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  a busy  place,  particularly 
in  the  summer  time,  as  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal route  of  travel. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  the 
awful  nausea,  or  sea-sickness,  caused  by 
the  “chops  of  the  Channel.”  The  tides 
from  the  North  Sea  and  the  English 
Channel  meet  in  Dover  Strait,  and 
when  a gale  is  blowing  with  either  tide, 
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the  surface  of  the  water  is  indescribably 
rough.  The  waves  sweep  in  every 
direction,  and  breaking  over  each  other, 
form  a boiling,  seething,  foaming  mass 
which  only  the  strongest  vessels  can 
ride  with  a degree  of  safety,  and  never 
in  comfort  or  perfect  security.  There 
is  an  awful  grandeur  in  the  sight  of  a 
ship  three  hundred  feet  long  or  more 
being  picked  up  on  the  crest  of  the 
waves,  drove  sharply  around  to  a right 
angle  with  its  former  position,  and  then 
dropped  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  only 
to  be  caught  up  and  similarly  treated 
again  and  again;  but  there  is  nothing 
grand  in  the  landsman’s  experience  on 
the  vessel  at  such  a time.  Between 
New  Haven  and  Dieppe  the  chopping  of 
the  sea  during  a storm  is  even  worse 
than  on  the  Dover  and  Calais  route. 
In  fine  weather,  however,  the  speediest 
of  the  staunch  Channel  steamers  cross 
between  Dover  and  Calais  in  forty 
minutes,  the  voyage  being  pleasant  and 
interesting.  At  night  the  lights  at 
Calais  can  be  seen  before  those  on  the 
Dover  coast  disappear  from  view. 

The  harbor  of  Dover  is  so  much  safer 
and  more  accessible  in  a storm  than 
that  at  Calais,  that  at  such  times  it  is 
usually  crowded  with  vessels  in  for 
shelter.  It  was  just  outside  of  Dover, 
during  a hurricane  in  October/  1891, 
that  a German  ship  which  was  endeavor- 
ing to  make  port  foundered  about  three 
hundred  yards  from  shore,  and  in  full 
view  of  thousands  of  people  who  had 
been  called  out  by  the  signals  of  dis- 
tress. The  water  was  not  deep  enough 
to  submerge  the  masts,  and  on  these 
the  crew  of  thirty-two  persons  took 
refuge.  Lifeboats  were  launched  in  an 
effort  to  rescue  them,  and  for  thirty 
hours  the  boatmen  worked  heroically 
to  reach  the  wreck.  But  the  angry 
waves  dashed  them  back,  and  the  life- 


boats were  capsized  again  and  again. 
Several  of  the  brave  boatmen  lost  their 
lives  in  this  way.  One  by  one  the 
unfortunate  Germans  could  be  seen, 
while  daylight  lasted,  to  drop  exhausted 
from  the  rigging,  and  were  only  seen 
again  when  their  bodies  afterwards 
washed  ashore.  At  last  a lifeboat 
succeeded  in  getting  to  the  vessel  and 
rescuing  the  only  one  of  the  crew  left, 
a boy  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  Strait  of  Dover,  which  unites  the 
English  Channel  with  the  North  Sea,  or 
German  Ocean,  and  separates  England 
from  France,  is  twenty-four  miles  long. 
It  extends  from  Cape  Griznez  to  Calais 
on  the  French  side,  and  from  Dunge- 
ness  to  the  South  Foreland  on  the  Eng- 
lish side.  By  the  French  it  is  called 
Pas  de  Calais,  and  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Romans  as  Fretum  Gallicum. 
Its  breadth  at  Dover,  where  it  is  nar- 
rowest, is  twenty-one  miles.  A sub- 
marine telegraph  cable,  completed  in 
1851,  connects  Dover  with  Calais,  a 
distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  Another 
line  crosses  to  Ostend.  The  telephone 
cable,  laid  in  1891,  and  connecting  the 
line  from  Fondon  to  Paris,  is  stretched 
from  Calais  to  St.  Margaret’s  Bay,  just 
above  Dover,  and  then  comes  to  the 
latter  place. 

It  is  probable  that  near  Dover  Eng- 
land was  once  joined  to  the  continent 
by  an  isthmus,  on  the  submerged  sur- 
face of  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  con- 
struct a railway  bridge  from  England  to 
France.  The  preliminary  survey  was 
completed  in  1892.  In  making  this  it 
was  ascertained  that  in  no  place  would 
it  be  necessary  to  make  the  bridge 
spans  more  than  five  hundred  feet  in 
length.  A company  was  organized  in 
England,  and  is  now  seeking,  with  good 
prospect  of  success,  the  permission  of 
Parliament  to  go  on  with  the  work.  It 
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is  estimated  that  the  bridge  can  be 
completed  in  seven  years,  at  a total 
cost,  inclusive  of  a double-track  railway 
and  sufficient  rolling  stock,  of  thirty-two 
million  pounds  sterling,  or  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  million  dollars. 

Dover  Castle  and  vicinity  occupy  an 
important  place  in  British  history.  The 
borough  was  one  of  the  five  English 
Channel  ports,  lying  opposite  France, 
which  for  ages  received  special  privi- 
leges from  the  rulers  of  Britain  for 
providing  in  war  a certain  number  of 
ships  at  their  own  expense.  Their 
charter  dates  from  the  days  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  They  were  governed  by 
an  officer  called  the  lord  warden  of  the 
cinque  ports.  His  official  residence  was 
Dover  Castle.  His  jurisdiction  extended 
over  civil,  military  and  naval  matters. 

The  original  cinque  ports  were  Sand- 
wich, Dover,  Hythe,  Romney  and 
Hastings;  Winchelsea  and  Rye  were 
subsequently  added.  In  Parliament 
they  were  allowed  two  members  each, 
under  the  title  of  barons  of  the  cinque 
ports,  but  this  privilege  is  now  restricted 
to  Dover,  Sandwich  and  Hastings. 
The  special  advantages  formerly  pos- 
sessed are  not  now  allowed,  though  the 
office  of  lord  warden  still  exists,  and 
affords  a lucrative  position  for  appoin- 
tees of  the  crown. 

It  was  near  Dover  that  Julius  Caesar, 
55  B.  C.,  made  the  first  Roman  effort 
to  invade  Britain.  At  that  time  he  was 
Governor  of  Gaul,  or  France.  He 
brought  eighty  ships  and  twelve  thou- 
sand men  to  the  British  coast,  but  after 
some  hard  fought  battles  was  glad  to 
accept  terms  of  peace  and  retire.  He 
returned  the  next  year  with  nearly  three 
times  the  force,  and  defeated  the 
Britons,  but  his  successes  were  so 
unsatisfactory  that  he  again  departed. 
A century  later,  when  the  Romans  suc- 


cessfully invaded  Britain,  they  landed 
further  around  on  the  south  coast. 

In  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest, 
Dover  was  regarded  as  the  key  to 
Britain.  For  the  strong  opposition  it 
made  to  William  the  Conqueror  the 
town  was  burned,  and  men  women  and 
children  indiscriminately  butchered.  In 
the  Church  of  the  Knights  Templar,  at 
Dover,  King  John,  known  in  history  as 
the  murderer  of  the  young  Prince 
Arthur,  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
submitting  to  the  pope  of  Rome;  and 
there  the  money  that  he  paid  as  tribute 
was  trampled  upon  by  the  haughty 
papal  legate.  Hubert  de  Burgh,  who 
refused  to  obey  the  king’s  order  to 
burn  out  Prince  Arthur’s  eyes,  com- 
manded the  castle  in  its  long  and 
successful  defense  against  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Dauphin  Louis  and  the 
revolted  barons,  in  1216. 

The  Spanish  Armada  received  its  first 
check  from  the  British  fleet  off  the 
Dover  coast,  in  1588.  At  the  opening 
of  the  civil  war  the  castle  was  garri- 
soned by 'royalists,  and  held  out  a long 
time  against  the  parliamentary  forces, 
but  was  finally  taken  by  stratagem.  It 
was  there  that  Charles  II.  landed,  on 
his  restoration  to  the  British  throne  in 
1660;  and  there  Louis  XVIII.  embarked, 
in  1814,  on  the  Bourbons  being  recalled 
to  power  in  France.  From  its  promi- 
nence in  the  annals  of  the  past  the 
reader  can  understand  why  Great  Britain 
today  maintains  it  as  a military  strong- 
hold. J-  H.  A. 


Truk  courage  is  not  the  brutal  force 
Of  vulgar  heroes,  but  the  firm  resolve 
Ol  virtue  and  of  reason.  He  who  thinks 
Without  their  aid  to  shine  in  deeds  of  arms, 
Builds  on  a sandy  basis  his  renown  ; 

A dream,  a vapour,  or  an  angue-fit, 

May  make  a coward  of  him. 
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FOR  CONSCIENCE  SAKE. 

“Josh!  Oh  Josh!  Joshie!”  called 
Mrs.  W.  to  one  of  half  a dozen  boys 
who  were  having  a noisy  game  of  foot- 
ball in  the  street. 

Josh  paused  long  enough  to  look  at 
his  mother  staftding  in  the  front  door- 
way, and  to  answer,  "Yes,  ma’am,  I’m 
coming.  ” 

"You  must  go  and  take  those  papers 
to  Mr.  M.  right  away,”  continued  the 
mother.  "We  don’t  know  of  what 

importance  they  may  be  to  him.  I 
wish  people  would  take  a little  more 
pains  to  write  plainly,  or  that  the  post- 
men would  look  at  numbers  and  names 
before  they  drop  letters  and  papers  into 
people’s  boxes.” 

"Well,  let’s  leave  them  here  until  the 
postman  comes  tomorrow,  and  then 
give  them  to  him,  and  tell  him  of  his 
mistake,”  said  Josh,  who  had  left  his 
play  reluctantly  to  go  into  the  house. 

"We  may  not  see  the  postman 
tomorrow  any  more  than  we  did  today, 
and  as  you  know  where  Mr.  M.  lives, 
and  it’s  not  so  very  far  away,  you  ought 
to  take  the  package  to  him  at  once,” 
said  the  mother.  "It  will  only  be  doing 
as  We  would  be  done  by.  Suppose  papa 
should  send  us  a letter,  and  the  post- 
man should  leave  it  at  the  wrong  house, 
would  we  not  think  it  kind  of  a little 
boy  who  would  leave  off  playing  and 
bring  it  to  us,  instead  of  letting  us  wait 
for  another  day?” 

“I’m  going  with  it  right  now,  mother; 
where  is  the  package?”  said  Josh. 

Mrs.  W.  smiled  approving^  upon  her 
twelve  year  old  son,  as  she  handed  him 
a rather  mysterious-looking  package  of 
papers  or  letters  which  the  postman  had 
left  there  by  mistake. 

"Where  is  it  you  have  to  go,  Josh?” 

“What  are  you  going  for?”  "Be 
gone  long,  Josh?”  “Can’t  you  wait  till 


we  finish  this  game?”  shouted  the  other 
boys  all  in  a breath,  as  Josh  ran  from 
the  house  to  the  sidewalk. 

“Got  to  take  this  bundle  up  to  Mr. 
M.,”  answered  Josh.  "Postman  left  it 
here  instead  of  taking  it  to  where  it 
belongs.  ” 

"To  Mr.  M?  I can  tell  you  I would 
not  do  it!”  said  one  boy.  “M.’s  no 
good,”  cried  out  another;  "he  is  hard 
as  anything  against  our  people.” 
"Votes  the  wrong  ticket  every  time, 
and  tries  to  get  everyone  else  to  do  just 
as  he  does,”  bawled  a third. 

"Can’t  help  it,  can’t  help  it,”  shouted 
Josh;  "mother  says  I must  take  this 
package  of  papers  to  him,  and  so  I 
must.”  And  then  he  just  halted  to  give 
one  more  kick  at  the  ball  which  was 
thrown  in  front  of  him;  and  his  mother 
left  her  ironing  and  called  to  him  this 
time  from  the  window: 

"Joshie,  I want  you  to  be  a good  boy 
now,  and  hurry;  you  know  there  are  the 
chores  to  do  when  you  get  back;  you 
won’t  have  time  to  play  any  more  this 
afternoon.  ” 

Josh  ran  on,  and  the  other  boys  ran 
after  him,  kicking  the  ball  and  laughing 
and  shouting. 

"Oh  dear!”  sighed  Mrs.  M.,  as  she 
went  back  to  her  work,  "I  don’t  see 
why  those  noisy,  thoughtless  boys  want 
to  follow  josh  all  the  time.  I’m  afraid 
they  will  make  him  forget  his  duty  or 
lose  the  package.  ” 

But  Josh  did  not  forget  to  keep 
straight  ahead,  and  presently  he  came 
to  a pretty,  pleasant  place,  with  broad 
steps  leading  up  to  the  front  door  of  a 
handsome  house.  He  ran  up  the  steps 
and  rang  the  bell  without  hesitation, 
for  Josh  was  not  one  of  the  shy,  timid 
boys  we  so  often  meet.  The  door  was 
opened  by  a young  girl,  just  as  a man 
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came  up  the  steps,  and  paused  by  Josh, 
looking  at  him  in  a questioning  way. 

"Good  evening,  sir,”  said  Josh, 
politely  removing  his  hat. 

"Good  evening,”  returned  Mr.  M., 
for  it  was  he. 

“What  can  I do  for  you,  young  man?” 
continued  the  gentleman  good-naturedly. 

“Nothing,  thank  you,”  said  Josh. 
"Here  is  a package  of  letters,  or  some- 
thing, which  the  postman  left  at  our 
house  by  mistake.  I think  it  is  for 
you,  and  mother  said  I better  bring  it 
to  you.  ” 

The  man  took  the  package  which 
Josh  held  towards  him,  and  Josh  turned 
to  skip  away  to  his  boy  companions. 

"Wait  a minute,  my  little  man,”  said 
Mr.  M.,  and  Josh  obeyed. 

“I  owe  you  something  for  )mur  kind- 
ness in  bringing  this  package  to  me  so 
promptly,”  continued  the  man.  "What 
shall  I give  you?” 

"O  not  anything,”  answered  Josh, 
"it’s  all  right,”  and  he  started  again  to 

go- 

“But  I want  to  give  you  something; 
I like  boys  who  are  willing  to  oblige 
other  people;  I presume  you  left  your 
work  to  come  and  bring  this  to  me?” 
said  the  man,  still  detaining  Josh. 

"No  sir,”  answered  the  boy;  "I  was 
only  playing,  and  I was  not  very  willing 
to  come,  either;  but  mother  wanted  me 
to,  and  so  I did.  ” 

"Well,  you  are  honest,  anyhow,”  said 
Mr.  M.,  laughing  a little  at  the  boy’s 
candor,  “and  I like  that.  Please  take 
my  thanks  to  your  mother,  and  here  is 
fifteen  cents  for  you,”  and  he  drew  his 
hand  from  his  pocket,  and  placed  the 
two  small  coins  in  Joshie’s  hand,  who 
only  waited  now  to  say  "Thank  you, 
sir,”  and  then  ran  away  to  where  the 
other  beys  were  waiting  for  him. 

"Let’s  kick  the  ball  all  the  way  back 


again  to  our  house,”  said  Josh,  giving 
it  a toss  that  sent  it  flying  in  the  direc- 
tion spoken  of. 

“What  did  M.  give  you  for  your 
trouble?”  asked  one  of  the  boys,  who 
had  been  near  enough  to  witness  a por- 
tion of  the  proceedings  between  Josh 
and  Mr.  M. 

“Fifteen  cents,”  replied  Josh,  at  the 
same  time  feeling  in  his  pocket  to  make 
sure  he  had  placed  the  money  there  all 
right. 

“The  stingy  fellow,  to  offer  you  as 
little  as  that,”  said  one  boy. 

“Oh  no,”  exclaimed  Josh,  "I  don’t 
think  that;  it  is  all  it  was  worth,  and  I 
believe  he  would  have  given  me  more  if 
I had  wanted  it.  ” 

“Why  didn’t  you  take  all  he’d  give 
you,  and  then  you  could  have  treated  us 
all?”  asked  the  largest  of  the  group. 

"I  didn’t  want  to,”  answered  Josh. 
“I  wouldn’t  have  taken  anything  only  to 
be  polite,  because  he  urged  me  to  take 
something.  ” 

“You  can  treat  us  all  ’round  with  the 
fifteen  cents,”  said  one  little  fellow,  who 
had  not  been  home  for  lunch,  and  was 
hungry. 

“I’ll  get  something  with  the  nickel, 
but  I’m  not  going  to  spend  the  ten 
cents  now,”  Josh  answered. 

"Um!  what  can  you  get  for  a nickel?” 
asked  the  big  boy  contemptuously. 

“ I can  get  crackers  enough  to  go 
’round,  or  raisins,  or  gum,”  answered 
Josh,  stopping  in  front  of  a small  store. 

“Now,  what  shall  we  have,  boys?” 

“Why  don’t  you  spend  the  ten  cents, 
too,  and  get  something  worth  having?" 
asked  one  of  the  boys. 

"Because  I want  to  keep  it  to  buy 
something  for  father,”  replied  Josh. 

"Mother  will  visit  him  next  Thursday, 
and  maybe  I can  go  too;  anyhow,  I can 
get  him  some  fruit  with  the  ten  cents; 
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he  likes  fruit  so  well,  and  he  never  gets 
any  up  there  in  the  ‘Pen.  ’ only  when 
we  take  him  some.” 

"Is  that  so,  Josh?  Well,  I’d  keep 
the  nickel,  too,”  said  the  big  boy;  “you 
can  get  quite  a lot  of  some  kinds  of 
fruit  for  fifteen  cents.” 

"O  well,  I ’ll  get  us  a chew  of  gum  all 
’round  with  the  nickel,”  said  Josh,  “and 
I may  be  able  to  make  a little  more 
money  some  way  before  Thursday.  ” 
"Let’s  have  a cracker  apiece  instead 
of  gum,  Josh,”  said  the  hungry  boy. 

"All  right,”  said  Josh,  "crackers  it  is, 
then,”  and  he  went  into  the  store,  while 
the  other  boys  waited  for  him  outside. 

"Look  here,  boys,  do  you  know  what 
it  is ? “ asked  the  big  boy,  calling  the 
others  close  around  him,  "Joshie’s 
father  is  in  the  ‘Pen’  for  ‘conscience 
sake.’  Of  course  his  wages  are  stopped 
while  he’s  there;  Josh  has  no  regular 
way  of  making  money,  and  his  mother 
and  his  aunt  Alice  work  as  hard  as  any- 
thing to  get  along.  Pm  going  to  give 
Josh  two-bits  to  go  with  his  ten  cents 
to  get  something  nice  for  his  father. 
Now  what  are  the  rest  of  you  going  to 
do?-” 

“Pve  got  a nickel  Pll  give  him,  but 
it’s  at  home,”  said  one.  "Mother  keeps 
my  money  for  me,  or  it  don’t  ‘keep’  at 
all;  it  all  goes  if  I carry  it.” 

Two  or  three  others  made  similar 
answers.  The  little,  hungry  boy  said 
nothing,  but  looked  sorrowful,  as  he 
remembered  the  fifty  cents  his  grand- 
mother had  given  him  only  a day  or  two 
before,  the  whole  of  which  he  had  spent 
almost  immediately  for  dainties  to  eat. 
He  silently  wished  he  was  not  such  a 
little  ‘spendthrift,’  as  he  was  often 
called,  for  he  would  have  been  so 
pl'eased  to  have  given  Josh  something, 
as  the  others  were  going  to  do,  but  he 


had  not  even  a nickel.  He  made  a 
good  resolve  then  and  there,  which  was, 
that  forever  after  he  would  keep  some- 
thing on  hand  for  such  occasions  as 
that,  and  never,  never  again  spend  ,his 
last  dime,  no  matter  how  much  he  might 
want  to.  (Let  us  hope  he  may  be  able 
to  keep  that  wise  resolution,  and  that 
many  other  boys  like  him  may  form  the 
same  resolution  and  hold  to  it.) 

Josh  came  out  of  the  store  presently, 
with  such  a queer  look,  half  serious, 
half  funny,  but  no  bag  of  crackers. 
"Boys!”  he  said,  mysteriously,  "there’s 
no  treat  for  us  this  time,  after  all.  Pve 
got  to  go  back  to  Mr.  M.’s.  ” 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED.) 


A GRATEFUL  STORK. 

A story  of  a stork  is  told  by  a Ger- 
man paper.  About  the  end  of  March, 
1891,  a pair  of  storks  took  up  their 
abode  on  the  roof  of  the  school-house 
in  the  village  of  Poppenhofen.  One  of 
the  birds  appeared  to  be  exhausted  by 
its  long  journey  and  the  bad  weather  it 
had  passed  through.  On  the  morning 
after  its  arrival  the  bird  was  found  by 
the  schoolmaster  lying  on  the  ground 
before  the  school  house  door.  The 
man,  who,  like  all  Germans,  considered 
it  a piece  of  good  luck  to  have  the 
stork’s  nest  on  his  house,  picked  up 
the  bird  and  took  it  indoors.  He 
nursed  it  carefully  and  when  it  was  con- 
valescent used  every  morning  to  carry  it 
to  the  fields  a short  distance  from  the 
house,  where  its  mate  appeared  regularly 
at  the  same  hour  to  supply  it  with  food. 
The  stork  is  now  cured;  and  ever)'' 
evening  it  flies  down  from  the  roof  and 
gravely  walks  by  the  side  of  its  friend 
from  the  schoolhouse  to  the  meadows, 
accompanied  by  a wondering  crowd  of 
children. 
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THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 


II. 

lntroductory==The  Microscope. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  paper,  a table 
was  given  showing  the  classification  of 
the  animal  kingdom  as  accepted  by 
students  of  zoology  today.  In  our 
efforts  to  examine  a few  types  from  each 
of  the  branches  and  classes  there  named, 
it  will  be  best  for  us  to  begin  with 
animals  of  the  simplest  structure,  and 
proceed  step  by  step  to  the  study  of  the 
more  complex.  This  will  necessitate  our 
dealing  at  first  with  some  of  the  minutest 
forms  of  life;  and  these  can  be  observed 
by  means  of  the  microscope  only.  As 
this  instrument  will  therefore  be  an 
indispensable  tool  for  our  work,  it  can- 
not be  amiss  for  us  to  devote  a short 
time  by  way  of  'introduction'’:  to  the 
microscope  itself. 

The  unaided  powers  of  human  vision 
do  not  enable  us  to  discern  objects 
below  a certain  size;  but  the  microscope 
is  a device  by  which  the  limit  of  vision 
is  extended  so  as  to  embrace  objects 
extremely  small. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  micro- 
scope is  constructed  is  very  simple. 
Every  reader  knows  that  objects  look 
small  at  a distance,  but  increase  in 
apparent  size  as  they  are  approached  by 
the  observer,  or  brought  nearer  to  him. 
There  is  a certain  distance,  however, 
within  which  objects  cannot  be  clearly 
seen;  this  is  called  the  focal  distance  of 
the  eye;  and  though  it  varies  greatly 
in  different  persons,  the  average  is 
about  ten  inches.  In  reading,  we 
habitually  hold  the  book  at  such  a dis- 
tance as  to  afford  the  clearest  vision; 
if  brought  nearer,  the  letters  are  no 
longer  distinct,  but  blurred. 

The  medium  of  vision  is  light;  and 
light  emanates  from  luminous  objects, 


and  is  reflected  from  illuminated  opaque 
objects  in  straight  lines.  These  lines, 
or  rays  of  light,  reflected  or  direct,  are 
bent  as  they  enter  the  eye,  and  so  are 
brought  to  a focus  upon  the  back-wall 
or  retina  of  the  eye-ball;  somewhat  in 
the  same  way  as  a picture  projected  by 
a magic  lantern  is  focused  on  the  screen. 
If  an  object  be  placed  within  the  focal 
distance  of  the  eye,  no  clearly  defined 
image  is  produced  upon  the  retina,  and 
consequently  no  distinct  vision  is  possi- 
ble. It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if 
it  were  possible  to  bring  objects  closer 
to  the  eye  than  the  focal  limit,  and  yet 
see  them  clearly,  they  would  appear  still 
further  increased  in  size.  The  micro- 
scope refracts  or  bends  these  rays  before 
they  enter  the  eye  so  that  they  can  be 
focused  upon  the  retina  even  when  the 
object  is  very  close  to  the  observer,  and 
the  apparent  size  is  thus  wonderfully 
increased.  Of  microscopes  as  ordinarily 
made  there  are  two  classes — simple  and 
compound. 

The  simple  microscope  consists  of  a 
single  convex  lens  of  clear  glass,  or  of 
several  such  lenses  placed  close  together 
so  as  to  act  as  one  piece.  Such  a lens 

is  usually  mounted  for 
convenience  in  use  and 
for  safety  in  carrying 
in  a frame  of  bone, 
metal,  or  some  such 
material,  arranged  to 
close  within  a case, 
as  in  the  pocket-lens 

Fig.  1.  Simple  micro-  drawn  m figure  1.  By 
scope ; pocket  lens,  looking  through  such  a 

lens,  held  at  the  proper  distance  from 
any  object,  the  focus  being  determined 
j by  the  composition  of  the  material  and 
the  convexity  of  the  lens,  a magnified 
image  true  to  nature  if  the  glass  be 
good  is  perceived.  Another  form  of 
simple  microscope,  more  convenient  for 
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certain  purposes  is  shown  in  figure  2. 
The  glass  is  provided  with  a handle, 
and  attached  to  this  is  a pair  of  adjust- 
able spring  forceps,  by  means  of  which 

suitable  ob- 
jects may  be 
held  during 
observation. 
A good,  sim- 
ple micro- 
scope, if  pro- 

Fig.  2.  Simple  Microscope  with  pcrly  used, 
handle  and  object  holder.  will  be  a 

source  of  instruction  and  interest  to  the 
student  of  Nature:  indeed  such  aninstru 
ment  will  be  practically  indispensable  to 
our  present  purpose.  Serviceable  lenses 
can  now  be  purchased  at  little  cost;  every 
person  who  has  any  interest  at  all  in 
the  study  of  common  things  should 
obtain  one,  and  further,  should  learn  to 
use  it  properly  and  to  delight  in  its  use. 

But  the  simple  microscope  is  of  very 
limited  powers;  for  higher  magnification 
a compound  microscope  is  required.  An 
excellent  instrument  of  this  sort  is 
shown  in  figure  3.  The  optical  apparatus 

of  the  compound 
microscope  con- 
sists of  two  sets 
of  lenses;  it  is 
therefore  a com- 
bination of  sim- 
ple microscopes, 
and  the  parts  are 
so  arranged  that 
an  image  formed 
by  one  set  is  still 
further  magni- 
fied by  the  sec- 
ond. The  first 
set  of  lenses  is 
known  as  the 
objective  (O  in 
Fig.  3.  Compound  Microscope,  the  figure);  the 
second  is  the  ocular  or  eye-piece  (E). 


For  convenience  and  accuracy  in  opera- 
tion these  are  supported  at  opposite  ends 
of  an  extensible  tube,  which  can  be 
drawn  rut  to  properdength,  and  adjusted 
in  the  nicest  manner  by  screw  attach- 
ments. The  tube  is  borne  upon  the 
pillar  (P),  which'in’ turn  is  attached  to 
a heavy  and  stable  foot  or  base.  The 
stage  (S)  perforated  in  the  center,  and 
arranged  with  spring  clips  for  holding 
the  object  in  position,  is  placed  beneath 
the  tube;  and  a mirror  (M)  is  swung 
below  the  stage  for  the  purpose  of 
reflecting  light  through  the  stage  aper- 
ture to  illuminate  the  object.  The  thing 
to  be  examined,  for  instance  a drop  of 
turbid  water,  is  placed  upon  a narrow 
strip  of  white  glass  called  the  slide; 
and  after  being  covered  with  a bit  of 
very  thin  glass,  it  is  placed  in  position 
upon  the  stage  and  viewed  through  the 
lenses.  If  the  object  be  of  an  opaque 
nature,  a surface  view  only  can  be 
obtained,  and  it  would  be  evidently  use- 
less to  reflect  light  from  below,  the 
object  being  impenetrable  to  the 
medium;  in  such  case  the  mirror  would 
be  swung  above  the  stage,  or  a con- 
densing lens  would  be  so  placed  as  to 
illuminate  the  stage  center  from  above. 

Those  readers  who  can  possibly  afford 
it  will  never  regret  purchasing  a good 
microscope,  providing  they  learn  to  use 
it.  We  shall  have  frequent  need  to 
refer  to  the  revelations  of  this  instru- 
ment as  we  proceed. 

First  Branch  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

(. Protozoa . ) 

SINGLE  CELLED  ANIMALS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
branch  comprises  all  animals  that  have 
bodies  consisting  of  but  a single  cell. 
The  simplest  of  these  look  like  tiny 
specks  of  jelly,  almost  structureless  and 
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Fig.  4.  A protozoan  or 
so  gle-celled  animal. 

( Amceba  Proteus.) 

E— Ectosarc  or  outer  skin. 
N—  Nucleus. 

V — Pulsating  vacuole. 

F— Food  particle  (a  dia- 
tom.) 


entirely  devoid  of  special  organs.  Most 

of  them  are  very  small.  Here  (figure 

4)  is  a singular  animal,  specimens  of 
£ which  may  be  found 
inmost  of  our  creeks 
and  ditches.  It  is 

called  the  Amceba 

(class  Rhizopoda  or 
root-footed  ani- 
mals), and  as  seen 
is  of  very  irregular 
shape.  It  is  so  small 
as  to  be  visible  to 
ns  only  by  the  aid 
of  the  microscope. 
In  structure  it  is 
simple  though  won- 
derfully adapted  to 
its  mode  of  life.  The  cell  is  bounded  by 
a thin  wall,  called  the  ectosarc  (E),  form- 
ing a sac-like  inclosure.  This  sac  con- 
tains a murky  granular  fluid,  the  proto- 
plasm, within  which  there  is  a more 
transparent  portion  called  the  vacuole 
O ),  and  this  is  supposed  to  contain  a 
fluid  wrhich  is  driven  at  intervals  through 
the  cell.  The  nucleus  is  seen  at  N,  and 
a food  particle,  many  of  which  are  scat- 
tered through  the  body  substance  is 
marked  at  F. 

The  irregular  projections  around  the 
main  body  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
feet;  and  from  their  spreading  appear- 
ance the  name  of  the  class  has  been 
devised,  Rhizopoda , or  animals  with 
root-like  feet.  But  as  these  feet  of  the 
amceba  are  not  constant  in  form  or 
function,  the  special  name  pseudopodia 
(pronounced  su-do-po-di-a)  or  false  feet 
has  been  applied  to  them.  As  the 
animal  moves,  . it  throws  out  these 
pseudopodia  like  the  fingers  of  a glove, 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  rolls  into  them. 
Sometimes  the  pseudopodia  appear  very 
complicated,  b igure  5 shows  an  amceba 
taken  by  the  writer  from  a water-trough 
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outlet  in  Salt  Lake  Cit}r.  The  specimen 
is  more  than  ordinarily  branched.  While 
this  little  creature  was  spread  upon  the 
stage  of  the  microscope,  a weak  current 
of  electricity  was 
sent  through  its 
body;  and  in  its 
efforts  to  retract 

itself  it  divided  at 
the  deep  central 

indentation  shown 
in  the  sketch,  and 
so  formed  two  dis- 
tinct amoebae;  each  Fig.  5.  A Rhizopod 

1 • • „ , (Amceba  ProUus)  with  numer' 

living  seemmerlv 

° ous  pseudopodia. 

unconscious  of  the  loss  of  its  other  half. 

The  amoeba  multiplies  by  a natural 
process  of  fission;  at  times  a single 

individual  divides  into  two  or  more 

parts,  each  of  which  lives  independently. 
This  is  the  simplest  method  of  increase 
known  among  animals.  Under  certain 
conditions  an  amoeba  will  contract  its 
body  and  assume  a globular  form;  then 
it  is  said  to  be  encj^sted. 

Even  more  remarkable  than  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  animal’s  form  is  its  incon- 
stancy of  shape.  The  creature  is 
continually  altering  its  appearance: 
indeed  the  wmrd  amceba  is  of  Greek 
origin  and  means  changeable.  Some 
pseudopodia  are  protruded  and  others 


tig.  0.  An  Amceba)  ( Amceba  Proteus)  us  it 
appeared  at  intervals  of  90  seconds. 

retracted  almost  constantly.  Figure  (1 

shows  the  different  forms  assumed  by 
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one  individual,  as  observed  by  the 
writer,  at  intervals  of  a minute  and  a 
half;  the  order  of  the  figures  being  that 
of  the  horizontal  lines  from  left  to  right.' 

The  amoeba’s  method  of  feeding  is  as 
strange  as  it  is  simple.  When  this  bit 
of  animated  protoplasm  comes  in  contact 
with  a suitable  food  particle  a number 
of  pseudopodia  are  extended  around  it, 
apparently  fusing  about  it,  and  soon  the 
food  is  absorbed  into  the  body.  The 
indigestible  parts  are  afterward  ejected 
through  the  cell  wall. 

Figure  7 shows  another  species  of 
amoeba,  characterized  by  its  numerous 

long  and  moder- 
ately slender  pseu- 
dopodia, which 
radiate  from  all 
parts  of  the  body. 
Contrasting  with 
this  is  the  form 
shown  in  figure  8, 
which  is  far  more 
regular  in  general 
outline.  The  pos- 
terior end  of  the  body  is  globular  and 
covered  with  thorn-like  projections. 

Is  it  not  won- 
derful that  animal 
§k  bodies  of  so  simple 


Fig.  8.  ARhizopod. 
( Amoeba  Villosa.) 


a structure  can 

live?  The  amoeba 
is  without  any 


specialized  organs;  it  has  no  mouth  or 
stomach,  yet  it  can  eat,  and  will  starve  if 
it  be  long  deprived  of  food;  it  has  no 
intestines,  yet  it  can  reject  indigestible 
substances;  no  nervous  system  has  been 
detected  in  its  body,  yet  it  can  feel;  it 
is  devoid  of  special  locomotive  organs, 
yet  it  can  travel  without  difficulty.  Any 
part  of  its  body  surface  which  may  come 
in  contact  with  food,  becomes  for  the 
time  being  a mouth;  and  any  internal 
part  may  officiate  as  stomach;  any 


exterior  portion  may  give  rise  to 
pseudopodia,  to  aid  in  traveling  and  in 
securing  food.  Yet  this  almost  structure- 
less bit  of  jelly  is  a living  thing, 
endowed  with  vital  powers,  and  capable 
of  reproducing  its  kind.  The  progeny 
of  amoebae  are  always  amoebae,  they  grow 
to  nothing  else.  They  develop  within 
their  sphere,  living  the  life  which  the 
Creator  has  ordained,  and  to  which  they 
are  so  admirably  fitted  as  objects  of  His 
fostering  care;  and  multiplying  after 
their  kind  in  accordance  with  His 
express  command.  J.  E.  T. 


NOTABLE  INCIDENTS  OF  MISSIONARY 
LIFE. 


Remarkable  Healings. 

In  the  spring  of  1853  I was  called  to 
travel  and  preach  the  gospel.  Several 
young  men  were  appointed  to  the  same 
mission  at  a conference  which  was  held 
at  Brighton,  England.  The  other  young 
men  started  promptly,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  all  gave  up  the  labor 
after  a brief  trial.  I told  the  brethren 
that  I would  go  as  soon  as  I could  get 
ready,  but  I had  considerable  to  do  m 
straightening  up  my  affairs. 

One  day  as  I was  returning  home  from 
work  I met  one  of  the  young  men  who 
had  given  up  after  starting  out  upon  his 
mission,  and  he  said,  "James,  are  you 
going  out  as  a missionary?” 

I answered,  “Yes,  as  soon  as  I can 
get  ready.  ” 

He  replied,  "If  I were  you,  I would 
not  go.  You  will  find  no  place  to  sleep 
and  will  obtain  nothing  to  eat;  }mu  will 
starve  to  death. ” 

Calling  him  by  name,  I said,  "I  will 
go,  and  if  the  Lord  has  nothing  else  for 
me  to  do  but  starve,  then  I will  be 
through  with  it . ” 

This  occurred  forty  years  ago,  and  I 
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am  not  yet  starved,  but  believe  the  Lord 
has  been  my  friend  ever  since.  . 

That  year  the  cholera  was  very  bad  in 
Brighton.  One  evening  I was  attacked 
by  this  dread  disease,  and  experienced 
excruciating  pain.  Nothing  that  I have 
ever  experienced  in  my  life  was  equal 
to  it.  I sent  for  the  Elders  to  adminis- 
ter to  me,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  done 
so  the  pain  left  me,  even  while  their  hands 
were  upon  my  head.  They  left  the  room 
and  had  only  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  when  the  pain  returned.  I called 
the  Elders  again  and  was  a second  time 
relieved;  but  in  a very  short  time  I was 
again  attacked,  but  upon  being  admin- 
istered to  the  third  time,  the  pain  left 
me  and  never  returned.  Very  many 
people  were  dying  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  the  skill  of  the  doctors  seemed  of  no 
avail,  but  through  the  power  and  bless- 
ing of  God  my  life  was  spared. 

In  the  month  of  October  I started  out 
to  get  my  affairs  arranged  to  start  on 
my  mission.  While  returning  home  one 
evening  I jumped  over  a stone  wall  in 
order  to  save  walking  some  distance. 
The  Brother  Gorringe  who  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall  had  been  drying 
some  onions  on  a tray  during  the  day, 
and  had  placed  an  iron  rod  in  the 
ground  to  support  his  drying  table.  The 
table  had  been  removed,  but  the  rod 
still  stuck  in  the  ground.  As  I jumped 
over  the  wall,  which  was  between  six 
and  seven  feet  high,  I came  down  upon 
the  rod,  and  it  entered  my  head  just 
above  the  right  eye,  and  there  I hung 
with  the  whole  weight  of  my  body  upon 
the  rod.  By  taking  hold  of  the  iron 
with  both  hands  and  raising  on  my  toes, 
I finally  succeeded  in  getting  the  iron 
from  my  eye.  This  done,  the  blood 
gushed  from  my  head  in  a perfect  stream. 
I became  so  weak  that  I fell  down  by 
the  wall  with  only  sufficient  presence  of 


mind  to  lay  my  hands  upon  my  head  and 
pray  for  the  Lord  to  assist  me,  and,  if  it 
was  His  will,  to  heal  me,  that  I might 
fill  the  mission  to  which  I had  been 
appointed.  As  soon  as  I had  prayed 
strength  was  given  me  to  arise  and  walk 
to  the  house.  Upon  entering  the  door, 
Sister  Gorringe  became  so  excited  by 
seeing  the  blood  pouring  from  my  head 
that  she  could  not  speak.  Her  husband 
sprang  to  my  assistance,  and  by  the 
time  I was  comparatively  comfortable* 
an  Elder  of  the  Church  named  Richard 
Vennor  came  in.  As  he  beheld  my 
pitiable  condition,  he  said,  "I  know  now 
why  I had  to  come  here.  The  Spirit 
told  me  to  come,  but  I did  not  know 
the  reason.  ” He  administered  to  me, 
when  the  blood  was  stopped,  and  I felt 
an  intense  relief  come  to  my  head.  I 
began  to  mend  from  that  very  moment, 
and  in  three  weeks  started  upon  the 
mission,  which  I have  ever  since  been 
glad  that  the  Lord  gave  me  strength  to 
fulfill.  James  Bullock. 

My  Samoan  Experience. 

Editor  Juvenile  Instructor : 

In  compliance  with  the  request  that  I 
write  something  of  my  experience  as  a 
missionary  and  a traveler  in  the  South 
Seas,  I cheerfully  respond,  hoping  that 
lessons  may  be  drawn  and  information 
received  from  what  little  I write  that 
will  prove  interesting  and  instructive. 

Before  entering  into  the  field  of  cus- 
toms, habits  and  traditions  of  the  natives, 
we  will  glance  briefly  in  the  highways 
and  byways  of  the  traditional  origin  of 
the  islands  and  islanders,  prefacing, 
however,  with  a short  account  of  the 
geographical  location  of  these  somewhat 
famous  isles  of  the  Pacific,  alluding 
briefly,  also  to  their  discovery. 

The  Navigator  Islands,  more  frequently 
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called  Samoa,  like  mere  dots  in  the 
great  ocean,  are  located  between  13  and 
14  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  hence 
they  bask  continually  in  the  oppressive 
heat  of  the  tropical  sun.  They  are  2200 
miles  a little  west  of  south  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  4300  miles  south- 
west from  San  Francisco,  and  5200  miles 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  There  are  ten 
inhabited  islands,  namely:  Savaii, 

Apolima,  Manono,  Upolu,  Nuutele, 
Tutuila,  Aunuu,  Olosega,  Ofu  and  Tau. 
They  spread  from  north-east  to  south- 
west a distance  of  about  250  miles,  and 
on  these  evident  mountain  tops  of  an 
underlying  mountain  chain  exist  34,000 
natives  and  about  200  whites. 

We  read  of  this  group  being  dis- 
covered as  far  back  as  1720  by  a 
French  vessel,  and  many  years  later  by 
another  French  "sailor.”  This  time 
three  or  four  men  were  sent  ashore  in  a 
small  boat  as  the  vessel  "lay  off  an’  on” 
the  bay  of  Asu.  The  boat  landed  on 
the  shores  of  the  pretty  little  village 
Asu,  but  the  natives,  thinking  evidently 
that  they  were  intruders  of  a dangerous 
character,  attacked  them  and  most 
cruelly  massacred  two,  while  the  other 
or  others  barely  reached  the  vessel  alive, 
and  told  of  their  cannibalistic  reception 
at  the  hands  of  those  whom  they  styled 
tan-colored  cannibal  islanders  Later 
on,  however,  I’ll  endeavor  to  prove  that 
the  Samoans  never  were  real  man  eaters. 
Today  the  French  Mission  Jesuit  Fathers 
mark  the  spot  of  the  tragedy  with  an 
appropriate  monument,  inclosed  by  an 
iron  fence. 

I have  occasion  to  long  remember  my 
first  visit  there.  The  village  almost 
hidden  by  bush  and  tree  of  the  ever- 
green tropical  hue,  forms  the  base  of  a 
most  picturesque  gulch  or  small  canyon 
on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island 
Tutuila,  around  which  Brothers  J.  Ft. 


Dean,  Adelbert  Beesley  and  myself  were 
making  our  initial  or  introductory  trip. 

We  arrived  in  the  village  in  the  late 
afternoon,  after  walking  since  early 
morning  in  a heavy  rain  and  through 
mud,  such  as  is  not  seen  outside  the 
forests  of  the  tropics.  By  the  time  we 
had  reached  the  cosy-looking  village 
our  water-soaked  satchels  pulled  down 
on  our  swollen  shoulders  without  mercy. 
Finding  ourselves  in  a strictly  Catholic 
village,  we  did  not  look  for  the  kindest 
welcome,  and  our  expectations  were 
realized,  too;  for  after  extending  to  us, 
as  is  the  native  custom,  the  use  of  part 
of  a hut  for  sleeping  purposes,  they 
would  neither  come  to  see  us  nor  talk  to 
us,  and  last,  but  under  such  circumstances 
the  greatest,  misfortune,  they  would 
not  feed  us.  We  had  eaten  nothing 
since  the  night  before,  and  the  thought 
of  not  having  any  till  the  next  day  noon, 
and  our  almost  ' tired-out  condition,  to 
say  nothing  of  all  our  clothes  being  wet, 
were  no  little  items  to  joke  about.  As 
we  sat  on  the  mats  of  the  quaint  old  hut, 
some  few  villagers  crouched  around  the 
door  yard  and  gazed  at  us  with  utter 
amazement,  with  expressions  that  seemed 
to  say,  "We  did  not  send  for  you,  hence 
will  not  care  for  you.” 

Morning  finally  came,  and  with  it  the 
unpleasant  thought  that  to  the  next 
village  was  a long  walk,  over  a steep 
and  muddy  mountain,  with  nothing  to 
buoy  up  our  “inner  man.”  But  after 
our  morning  prayers,  I told  the  brethren 
I was  going  to  get  something  to  eat,  I 
thought,  and  would  stroll  over  to  the 
monument.  I hadn’t  gone  far  before 
an  old  lady  called  me,  and,  giving  me  a 
piece  of  hard  and  stale  breadfruit,  said 
she  didn’t  think  we  had  had  any  break- 
fast, and  that  something  had  just 
impressed  her  to  bring  the  bit  over  to 
us.  We  divided  it,  and  it  was  eaten 
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with  a relish.  When  ready  to  start  we 
were  a long  time  finding  a native  that 
would  show  us  the  path  that  led  to  the 
next  village,  such  was  their  disdain  for 
us.  By  giving  a trifle,  however,  a young 
man  went  with  us,  and  the  underbrush 
was  so  dense  that  he  had  to  cut  the  way 
through  with  his  long  knife.  And  what 
a tramp  we  had,  tool  And  how  quickly, 
too,  did  we  eat  our  meal  shortly  after 
arriving  in  the  next  village  that  evening! 

Ejay  Wood. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 

An  Incident  of  Healing,  and  the  Judgment 
of  God  Among  the  Cherokees. 

“Hello!  hello  there!”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Martin,  as  he  leaned  on  the  old  buck 
fence  which  enclosed  a twenty  acre  patch 
just  under  the  hill,  about  three  miles 
from  the  Verdigris,  on  the  river 

bottoms.  He  addressed  himself  to  a 
couple  of  Mormon  Elders  busily  engaged 
in  sprouting  land  and  planting  corn. 

January  31st,  1885,  at  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  two  strangers 
were  unloaded  at  Vinita,  a railroad 
town  bordering  on  Kansas,  near  Cabin 
Creek,  Cherokee  Nation,  I.  T.  As  day- 
light crept  over  that  vast  prairie  it 

revealed  the  fact  to  those  mountain 
boys  that  they  were  in  one  of  the  most 
forlorn  positions  in  the  experience  of 
their  lives.  On  inquiry  at  the  post- 

office,  the  whereabouts  of  Brother  James 
Hibbs  was  ascertained.  A short  dis- 

tance from  the  town,  in  a little  log  hut, 
was  Sister  Hibbs,  a Cherokee  woman, 
and  two  children.  Brother  Hibbs,  a 
white  man,  from  "Arkansaw,  ” had 
shouldered  his  gun  and  set  off  for  the 
town  intending  to  pawn  it  to  try  and 
raise  means  on  w’hich  to  move  to  ihe 
Verdigris,  he  having  just  received  a i 
letter  from  a Brother  Richards  asking  ! 
him  to  come. 

This  family  had  been  baptized  a few  J 


months  before  by  Elders  Dalton  and 
Felt  on  their  return  home  from  the 
Indian  Territory  mission.  The  new 
friends  proffered  to  pay  the  expense, 
and  a few  hours  later  the  family  and 
their  belongings  were  loaded  on  the 
cars.  It  must  have  been  an  amusing 
affair  for  the  lookers-on  to  see  those 
missionaries  mixed  up  with  dirty  stove, 
pots  and  kettles,  etc.  As  the  sun  was 
nearing  the  western  horizon  a wagon 
loaded  with  the  happy  six  could  be  seen 
rolling  over  a prairie  of  about  six  miles, 
and  as  darkness  was  settling  down  over 
that  vast  rolling  country,  a halt  was 
made  at  the  door  of  a log  cabin.  As 
the  wide,  old,  wood-hinge  door  swung 
open,  the  light  from  the  huge  oak  fire 
on  the  hearth  made  visible  the  small 
but  plump  form  of  the  little  old  man 
that  lived  under  the  hill.  Uncle  John 
A.,  as  he  was  called  was  clad  in  a 
suit  of  plain  grey,  with  a soft  slouch 
hat  partly  covering  his  benevolent 
forehead,  and  long  grey  locks  clustering 
about  his  shoulders. 

“Hello!"  came  from  the  wagon. 

“Hello!”  responded  the  little  man. 

Just  previous  to  this  a family  of  seven 
emigrated  from  the  “Webbors  Falls” 
country  were  living  with  Uncle  John  A. 
Thirty-seven  years  ago  Elder  John  A. 
Richards  and  others  left  their  mountain 
home  and  labored  as  missionaries  among 
the  Indians.  Through  advice  from 
President  Young  he  married  a Cherokee 
woman,  and  has  remained  there  ever 
since. 

That  night  not  less  than  fourteen 
persons  were  entertained  in  that  one 
room,  and  as  the  oak  log  fire  roared  on 
the  wide  hearth-stone  the  light  illumi- 
nated the  dusky  old  room.  The  songs 
of  Zion  were  sung,  and  the  gospel 
truths  again  heard  among  the  wilds  of 
the  Cherokees. 
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Three  months  later,  and  after  a visit 
in  the  eastern  and  central  part  of  the 
Cherokee  country,  in  the  beautiful 
month  of  May  the  Elders  returned  to 
this  locality  for  a change  of  outside 
apparel.  It  was  now  getting  hot  in 
that  southern  clime.  The  grand  old 
forests  with  their  massive  oak,  the  ash, 
the  elm  and  the  famous  sycamore  tree, 
the  tangling  vines  of  grape  and  honey- 
suckle, all  were  out  m full  leaf  and 
bloom. 

"Are  you  the  Mormon  preachers?” 
asked  Mr.  Martin. 

"Yes,”  replied  the  corn  planters, 
"though  our  present  occupation  would 
not  indicate  such.  We  chose  to  assist 
our  friends  while  we  were  waiting  for 
the  high  waters  to  recede.  ” 

Strange  ministers,  thought  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, we  are  not  accustomed  to  such  in 
this  country.  Do  you  expect  to  reap 
the  harvest  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  your 
labors?”  asked  Mr.  Martin. 

"Indeed  we  do,”  rejoined  the  Elders, 
"for  we  have  come  to  stay,  possibly  two 
years  or  more.  ” 

"And  you’ll  preach  for  the  people?” 
Mr.  Martin  asked,  now  becoming  inter- 
ested in  these  peculiar  men. 

"Yes,”  replied  the  Elders,  "that’s  our 
mission.  ” 

"Do  you  believe  in  the  laying  on  of 
hands  for  the  healing  of  the  sick?” 
asked  Mr.  Martin. 

"Yes,  indeed  we  do,”  replied  the 
Elders.  The  conversation  becoming 
more  interesting,  the  missionaries  con- 
cluded they  were  about  to  get  a convert. 

"Then  you  are  the  men  I am  looking 
for,”  rejoined  the  visitor.  "My  wife 
and  baby  are  both  very  low,  having 
been  sick  for  several  months.  I do  wish 
you  would  come  to  my  house  and  heal 
them.  ” 

"Yes,”  answered  the  Elders,  "we 


will  come  and  administer  to  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  if  you  have 
faith  your  sick  shall  be  healed.  ” 

About  one  hundred  yards  from  Mingo 
Creek,  a slow  running  stream  of  the 
prairie,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  was  a board  shanty, 
one  small  room,  bare  walls,  no  carpet 
ori  the  floor,  ventilation  and  light  only 
admitted  through  the  open  door;  on  a 
bed  was  the  poor,  sick  mother;  by  the 
bedside  in  a cradle  was  the  skeleton  of 
a babe.  Mrs.  Martin  had  been  confined 
to  her  bed  six  months,  ever  since  the 
birth  of  her  child.  The  prayer  of  faith 
availeth  much.  Next  day  Sister  Martin 
witnessed  the  baptism  of  her  husband, 
and  ate  dinner  with  the  Elders.  Sun- 
day, two  days  later,  she  walked  to  the 
stream  and  was  baptized.  She  cooked 
supper,  and  continued  to  improve  until 
she  became  an  example  of  health. 

The  Soul  Sleepers  believe  that  after 
death  the  soul  remains  asleep  until  the 
resurrection.  Sister  Martin’s  father,  a 
Cherokee,  was  a preacher  in  this  pecu- 
liar religion  in  Kansas.  Sister  Martin 
now  feeling  so  well,  and  glorifying  God, 
set  out  to  visit  her  relatives.  No  doubt 
she  told  them  the  plain  truths  of  her 
miraculous  recovery  by  the  power  of  God. 

In  December  the  Elders  called  at  the 
Martin  home.  In  the  middle  of  the 
floor  sat  a poor  afflicted  creature.  Sister 
Martin  was  now  worse  off  than  before, 
having  lost  the  use  of  both  her  lower 
limbs,  and  was  as  helpless  as  a child; 
but  the  saddest  of  all,  she  had  lost 
her  faith,  and  had  no  desire  to  be 
administered  to.  On  careful  inquiry  it 
was  learned  that  she  lacked  moral  cour- 
age, and  when  confronted  by  opposi- 
tion and  ridicule  must  have  denied  the 
source  of  her  marvelous  recovery.  God 
will  hot  be  mocked.  His  judgments 
followed  her  home.  Andrew  Kimball- 
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^ The  Sacrament. 

' ">  • -> 

j y ffiL  T is  very  important  that  our  chil- 
dren  should  be  made  to  under" 
stand  the  importance  and  solemn 
nature  of  the  sacrament.  It  is  adminis- 
tered with  some  regularity  in  our  Sunday 
schools;  but  the  mere  eating  and  drink- 
ing by  the  children  would  be  of  little  or 
no  benefit  to  them  if  they  did  not  under- 
stand why  they  eat  the  bread  and  drink 
of  the  cup.  Great  care  should,  there- 
fore, be  taken  to  teach  them  the  object 
of  the  sacrament.  The  Lord  has  com- 
manded His  people  to  meet  together  oft 
and  eat  and  drink  in  remembrance  of 
H im,  of  His  sufferings  and  death,  and 
to  witness  unto  the  Father  that  they  are 
willing  to  keep  His  commandments 
which  He  has  given  them,  that  they  may 
always  have  His  Spirit  to  be  with  them. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  the  sacrament, 
and  that  these  things  might  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind  the  Lord’s  people  are 
required  to  partake  of  the  sacrament 
often.  Yet  there  are  members  of  the 
Church  who  seem  to  attach  no  particular 
importance  to  these  meetings.  They 
will  allow  weeks,  yes  and  months,  to 
pass  without  having  the  least  anxiety  or 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege of  partaking  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
Can  there  be  any  wonder  at  such  people 
being  barren,  spiritless  and  indifferent 
about  the  work  of  the  Lord?  They 
neglect  the  means  which  the  Lord  has 
provided  for  the  nourishing  of  their 
spiritual  natures,  and  they  are  in  a state 


of  spiritual  starvation — a starvation 

which  is  as  fatal  in  its  effects  upon  the 
spirit  as  the  continued  refusal  to  eat 
food  has  upon  the  natural  body.  No 
Latter-day  Saint  who  places  proper  value 
upon  his  standing  before  the  Lord  will 
be  guilty  of  this  neglect.  Circumstances 
may,  at  times,  prevent  him  from  joining 
with  his  brethren  and  sisters  in  eating 
and  drinking  in  the  way  appointed  in 
remembrance  of  the  Lord;  but  this  will 
always  be  a cause  of  regret  to  him,  and 
he  will  hasten  at  the  first  opportunity  to 
the  meeting  where  he  can  share  with  the 
Saints  in  the  sacrament. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  Salt  Lake 
City  so  many  sisters  are  deprived  of  this 
privilege — through  one  cause  or  another 
connected  with  their  family  duties  — 
because  of  their  inability  to  go  to  the 
Tabernacle.  For  this  reason  it  might  be 
attended  with  good  results  to  dispense 
with  the  administration  of  the  sacrament 
in  the  Tabernacle  and  have  it  adminis- 
tered in  the  meeting  houses  of  the 
various  wards.  Many,  perhaps,  who 
cannot  go  to  the  Tabernacle  do  go  to  the 
ward  meetings.  This  would  be  an 
advantage  to  therp ; but  the  greater 
advantage  would  be  that  the  Bishop  and 
other  officers  of  the  ward  would  know 
who  are  the  proper  persons  to  partake  of 
the  sacrament,  and  would  be  able  to 
prevent  those  from  eating  and  drinking 
who  are  unworthy. 

There  is  a strict  command  of  the  Lord 
that  His  servants  shall  not  permit  any- 
one to  join  in  this  sacred  ordinance 
whose  lives  render  them  unworthy  of  the 
privilege.  As  the  sacrament  is  now 
administered  in  the  Tabernacle,  there 
being  so  many  thousands  present  at  this 
meeting,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  those  who  carry  around  the  bread 
and  the  water  to  tell  who  are  worthy  and 
who  are  unworthy  to  eat  and  to  drink. 
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The  children  to  whom  the  sacrament 
is  administered  in  the  Sunday  schools 
should  be  taught,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
greatness  of  the  atonement  made  for 
man  by  our  Savior — that  He  descended 
from  His  station  of  power  and  glory  in 
heaven  to  the  earth  to  suffer  and  die  for 
us — that  through  His  death  we  are 
redeemed  from  the  power  of  death  and 
the  grave,  and  that  by  repentance  of  sin 
and  obedience  in  keeping  His  com- 
mandments mankind  are  saved  from  hell 
and  the  grasp  of  Satan — that  in  eating 
the  bread  and  in  drinking  the  water  all 
this  should  be  remembered  and  a will- 
ingness be  felt  to  continue  in  the  keeping 
of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord. 

By  impressing  these  thoughts  upon 
the  children  great  good  will  be  done. 
The  occasion  will  be  profitable  to  them, 
and  the  lesson,  so  often  repeated,  will 
assuredly  have  a great  effect  upon  their 
future  lives.  They  will  be  made  to  feel 
how  necessary  it  is  for  them  to  be  at 
peace  with  their  companions,  to  have 
no  anger  or  hard  feelings,  no  impure 
thoughts,  for  where  these  prevail  the 
sacrament  cannot  be  shared  in  profit- 
ably; it  will  not  be  attended  with 
blessing,  but  with  condemnation.  If 
they  are  taught  that  if  they  do  wrong  in 
the  sight  of  heaven  they  must  confess 
their  sins  to  the  Lord;  and  if  they  have 
done  wrong  to  any  brother  or  sister,  they 
must  acknowledge  their  wrong  to  the 
injured  one  and  obtain  his  forgiveness, 
such  teaching  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
them  and  be  of  priceless  value  in  form- 
ing their  future  characters. 

Necessity  of  Partaking  Often  of  the 
Sacrament. 

This  is  such  an  age  of  unbelief  that  an 
ordinance  like  the  sacrament  is  needed 
to  keep  the  followers  of  Christ  in  mind 
of  the  great  atonement  made  by  Him. 


If  this  had  not  been  necessary  the  Saints 
would  not  have  been  required  to  partake 
of  it  so  often. 

Filled  with  unbelief,  many  men  ask  : 

“Why  did  Jesus  have  to  die  for  us? 
If  our  first  parents  did  wrong  in  dis- 
obeying God,  why  should  we  suffer  for 
them?  Is  there  any  justice  in  innocent 
people  being  made  to  suffer  for  the  acts 
of  the  guilty?  And  how  can  we  receive 
any  benefit  from  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  a being  like  Jesus?” 

By  such  reasoning  as  this  they  appeal 
to  the  masses  of  the  people  and  lead 
very  many  astray.  In  this  way  unbelief 
increases  and  men’s  hearts  become 
hardened  and  they  reject  God  and  the 
Savior. 

Can  any  man  by  man’s  wisdom  find 
out  God? 

He  certainly  cannot. 

Can  men  measure  and  judge  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Almighty  by  their  ideas 
of  justice  and  right? 

Can  a child  sit  in  judgment  upon  its 
parents  and  come  to  correct  conclusions 
concerning  their  plans  and  actions? 

How  much  less,  then,  can  man  do  this 
in  respect  to  the  plans  of  the  Almighty? 

Man  is  the  creature  of  God;  God  is  the 
Creator.  Man  in  finite,  but  the  Creator 
is  infinite.  It  is  presumptuous  folly, 
therefore,  for  man  to  pronounce  sentence 
on  the  plans  of  his  Maker. 

It  requires  the  exercise  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  mankind  to  receive  the  plan  of 
salvation.  Without  faith  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  receive  and  trust  in  the  promises 
of  God.  Hence,  it  is  said,  that  without 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God. 
We  are  told  that  we  must  repent.  Sup- 
pose a man  asks:  “Why  must  I repent?” 
The  answer  is,  because  God  commands 
it.  But  to  believe  this  a man  must 
have  faith. 

So  with  baptism.  A man  may  ask: 
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“Why  must  I be  baptized?  What  good  ! 
will  it  do  me?  Cannot  I get  my  sins 
remitted  without  being  buried  in  the 
water?”  The  answer  is,  you  cannot; 
you  must  be  baptized  in  water,  because 
that  is  the  command  of  God. 

It  requires  faith  for  men  to  receive 
these  principles,  and  so  it  is  with  all 
the  ordinances  of  the  gospel.  They 
must  be  received  and  acted  upon  in 
faith. 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  He 
came  to  the  earth  to  redeem  man.  To 
accept  this  it  is  necessary  to  have  faith. 
By  the  exercise  of  faith  we  grow  in 
knowledge.  A true  Latter-day  Saint 
knows  that  he  ought  to  believe  in  Jesus, 
to  repent  of  his  sins,  to  be  baptized  for 
the  remission  of  them,  to  have  hands 
laid  upon  him  for  the  reception  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  How  has  he  obtained 
that  knowledge?  By  acting  on  faith. 
He  has  obeyed  these  commands  in  faith, 
and  his  obedience  has  brought  knowl- 
edge. In  the  same  manner  he  has 
obtained  knowledge  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God  and  the  Savior  of  the  world. 

Now,  by  partaking  of  the  sacrament 
frequently  this  faith  and  knowledge 
increase.  The  Saints  are  fortified 
against  the  unbelief  that  prevails  on 
every  hand  in  the  world.  They  renew 
their  determinations  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  God.  They  confess  their 
sins  to  God  and  their  brethren.  They 
receive  more  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
They  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  godli- 
ness, and  in  every  way  progress  in  truth 
and  righteousness. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  all  Latter-day  Saints  should 
partake  of  the  sacrament  as  often  as 
they  have  the  opportunity. 


Ax  able  and  yet  an  humble  man  is  a 
jewel  worth  a kingdom. 


A TEHPTATION. 

A New  Year’s  Story. 

(CONCLUED  FROM  PAGE  13.) 

When  Thorald  came  home  there  was  a 
bright  fire  in  the  stove,  and  his  little 
sisters  sat  around  it  looking  quite  happy, 
After  having  examined  the  huge  cab- 
bage they  told  him  that  their  mother 
had  persuaded  the  grocer  on  the  corner 
to  let  them  have  a few  loaves  of  bread, 
and  wood  enough  to  last  them  a couple 
of  days,  so  they  would  not  have  to  go 
hungry  to  bed.  Elsie  came  in  presently, 
and  after  learning  what  poor  success 
Thorvald  had  met  with,  she  bade  him 
be  cheerful.  She  offered  up  thanks  to 
God  that  they  had  enough  to  eat  that 
night.  Thorvald  did  not  dare  eat  as 
much  as  he  would  have  liked  for  fear 
there  would  not  be  enough  for  the 
others.  And  when  the  bread  was  all 
gone  the  little  ones  looked  at  the  mother 
questioningly ; but  she  shook  her  head 
and  said  she  had  no  more.  Dagmar 
washed  up  the  cups,  and  while  Elsie 
carefully  patched  Thorvald’s  Sunday 
pants  the  children  asked  the  mother  to 
tell  them  a story.  It  was  not  often  she 
had  told  her  children  stories,  for  she 
knew  so  few  and  had  so  little  time  to 
tell  them.  But  tonight,  when  they  had 
all  so  gratefully  accepted  what  little  she 
had  to  give  them,  without  a complaining 
word,  she  felt  that  they  merited  some 
reward. 

So  she  told  them  about  a little  girl 
who  had  a good,  kind  mother,  who  had 
ever  provided  liberally  for  her  and  given 
her  the  best  of  everything;  and  how  the 
girl  grew  up  and  became  a selfish,  way- 
ward damsel,  who  sought  only  her  own 
pleasure.  When  her  mother  would  have 
taken  her  with  her  to  another  country, 
where  they  might  have  lived  in  peace 
and  plenty,  the  girl  forsook  her  shame- 
fully at  the  last  moment,  and  let  the 
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poor,  broken-hearted  mother  travel  alone 
to  a strange  land. 

“What  a bad  girl!”  said  one  of  the-1 
twins. 

“Didn’t  the  Lord  punish  her?”  asked 
Dagmar. 

“Yes,”  said  Elsie  slowly;  “she  became 
a poor,  miserable,  wretched  mother,  who 
sat  alone  with  five  half-starved  children 
on  New  Year’s  night.”  She  burst  in 
tears  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 
The  girls  looked  at  each  other,  but 
Thorvald  hung  around  his  mother’s  neck 
and  tried  to  comfort  her,  but  ended  in 
tears  like  her.  Then  the  girls  joined  in 
also,  although,  with  the  exception  of 
Dagmar,  they  did  not  know  the  cause 
of  the  general  grief. 

“O  mother,  mother,”  pleaded  Thor- 
vald, “don’t  cry.  I’ll  soon  grow  up, 
and  I’ll  try  not  to  do  anything  wrong; 
I’ll  always  be  your  own  boy,  and  I’ll 
never  forsake  you  in  the  hour  when  you 
need  me.  Don’t  cry  then,  oh  don’t  cry 
any  more.  ” 

The  mother  dried  her  eyes  and  pressed 
her  boy  to  her,  and  told  him  that  the 
Lord  had  also  blessed  her  very  much  in 
giving  such  good  children.  And  then 
Thorvald  told  of  his  little  adventure  that 
evening,  and  how  strongly  he  had  been 
tempted  to  do  wrong;  but  God  had  sent  an 
angel  to  him,  who  had  whispered,  “Thou 
shalt  not  steal.”  The  little  girls  listened 
in  wonder,  but  his  mother  told  him  that 
nothing  on  earth  could  have  made  her 
feel  as  happy  as  the  knowledge  of  her 
boy’s  honesty.  Elsie’s  cheeks  were  wet 
with  tears,  as  she  sat  sewing  long  after 
the  children  had  gone  to  bed;  but  it  was 
warm,  grateful  tears  she  offered  as  a 
tribute  to  a kind  Heavenly  Father  for 
preserving  her  boy  from  wrong  doing. 

Thorvald  felt  a littie  heartsore  because 
God  had  not  heard  his  prayer  in  a way 
he  had  expected,  and  wondered  it  He 


would  really  let  them  starve.  All  night 
long  he  dreamt  about  cabbage  and  a 
' lovely  little  girl  in  white  fur;  and  when 
he  awoke  New  Year’s  morning  and  heard 
the  church  bells  all  over  town  merrily 
ring  in  the  New  Year,  and  later  on  saw 
the  many  well-dressed  people  hurry  to 
church,  seemingly  so  pleased  and  so 
abundantly  blessed,  he  thought  that  God 
had  forgotten  them. 

After  they  had  had  prayers,  and  Elsie 
had  put  the  last  cupfull  of  rice  she 
owned  on  the  stove  to  cook  for  their 
breakfast,  there  came  a little  girl,  one 
who  lived  in  the  house,  to  wish  them  a 
happy  New  Year,  and  would  Mrs. 
Larsen  accept  these  buns  her  mother 
sent  up.  There  was  great  happiness  in 
the  little  flock,  and  Thorvald  began  to 
think  that  perhaps  God  had  not  forgotten 
them  after  all. 

The  children  spent  most  of  the  dayjn 
cutting  paper  dolls  and  horses,  and 
towards  evening  they  all  went  out  to 
look  at  the  display  in  the  windows, 
Avhich  was  fraught  with  the  keenest 
pleasure  to  the  little  ones.  Thus  for  the 
time  they  forgot  their  hunger,  till  the 
youngest  child  proposed,  as  they  passed 
a baker’s  shop,  that  they  go  in  and  buy 
it  all;  “for  I’m  weal  hungy,  mother.” 

Elsie,  who  had  been  walking  with  a 
heavy  heart  all  the  time,  turning  over  in 
her  mind  what  she  could  do  to  satisfy 
the  poor  little  ones’  appetites  that  night 
— they  had  had  nothing  since  morning — 
suddenly  cried,  “Why,  bless  me,  chil- 
dren, I have  forgotten  all  about  the 
cabbage!” 

“The  cabbage,  oh  yes,  the  cabbage. 
Let’s  hurry  home.”  And  they  did  hurry 
home,  all  anxious  to  assist  in  cooking 
the  simple  meal.  Thorvald  made  the 
fire,  and  Dagmar  put  the  pot  on,  while 
mother  got  the  cabbage  ready. 

“They  have  gone  to  a great  deal  of 
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trouble  in  tying  up  this  precious  cab- 
bage,” said  Elsie  a little  impatiently,  as 
she  tried  to  undo  the  string.  “Hand 
me  a knife,  Dagmar.  There,  I have  it 
now.  ” 

“There  is  string  enough  for  a kite,” 
observed  Thorvald.  “Why,  what’s 
that?”  The  end  fell  off  the  cabbage, 
and  out  rolled  some  nuts  and  candy. 

“Why,  my  goodness,”  cried  Elsie  in 
her  excitement,  "the  cabbage  is  hollow 
and  it  is  full  of  good  things — nuts, 
candy,  more  nuts — and  what’s  this  clear 
at  the  bottom?  The  head  was  held 
upside  down  and  out  fell  a purse,  the 
very  purse  that  Thorvald  had  found. 
They  all  looked  at  each  other  and  then 
at  the  purse.  The  youngest  broke  the 
spell  by  eagerly  saying:  “What’s  in  it; 
what’s  in  it?” 

With  trembling  hands  Elsie  opened  it 
and  shook  out  its  contents,  and  ten 
eager  little  hands  counted  five  crowns 
and  some  silver  coins,  just  the  amount 
that  was  in  it  when  Thorvald  found  it- 
and  besides  a note  with  something 
written  on  it. 

The  mother  caught  it  up  and  tried  to 
read  it,  but  couldn’t  for  the  tears  that 
blinded  her  eyes.  She  sat  down  quite 
overcome  and  began  to  cry.  Thorvald 
did  the  same,  and  so  heartily  as  if  a 
great  calamity  had  befallen  them.  When 
they  all  felt  quieter  their  first  act  was  to 
kneel  down  and  thank  their  Heavenly 
Father  for  His  timely  help,  after  which 
the  money  was  again  counted,  and 
Thorvald  got  a crown  and  promised  to 
get  in  the  back  way  somewhere,  and 
procure  something  for  supper.  He  soon 
came  back  with  half  a pound  of  butter, 
some  bread,  cheese,  and  a few  slices  of 
boiled  meat.  What  a supper!  And 
what  a jolly  time  they  had  afterwards  over 
the  nuts  and  candy;  and  what  happy, 
grateful  children  went  to  bed  that  night! 


But  Elsie  and  her  boy  sat  up  and  read 
the  note  over  time  and  again,  and  dis- 
cussed the  outlook  of  the  New  Year  till 
late.  The  note  contained  an  invitation 
to  the  mother  and  Thorvald  to  come  up 
the  next  day  and  see  Mrs.  Lund,  who 
thought  she  could  employ  the  boy  and 
perhaps  find  the  mother  something  to  do 
also. 

Well,  I could  tell  a good  deal  more 
about  Thorvald  and  his  mother;  but 
that  does  not  belong  to  my  New  Year’s 
story.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  both 
found  good  employment  in  the  kind 
lady’s  house,  and  Thorvald  never  forgot 
the  timely  warning  on  New  Year’s  eve, 
when  he  was  so  sorely  tempted. 

Sophy  Valentine. 


LITTLE  WILLIE. 

Chapter  XI. 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  759  VOL.  XXVII.) 

On  the  last  evening  the  audience 
requested  the  debate  to  be  continued 
longer.  Willie  expressed  his  willingness 
to  comply  with  the  request,  but  Mr. 
Theobold  objected.  He  said  that  he 
would  not  stand  there  one  minute  after 
the  expiration  of  his  obligation.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  debate  Mr.  Theobold  said  that  he 
would  whip  the  boy  first,  and  then  he 
would  be  willing  to  meet  any  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Mormon  Church;  but  his 
tone  and  expression  now  indicated  that 
he  had  become  weary  of  his  task. 

Mr.  Theobold,  in  his  closing  speech, 
announced  a lecture  he  proposed  to 
deliver  in  the  Baptist  chapel.  No 
females  nor  males  under  nineteen  years 
of  age  were  to  be  admitted.  Willie  told 
the  people  that  he  felt  extremely  sorry 
that  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a 
few  months  under  the  age  of  nineteen, 
for  his  lack  of  years  deprived  him  of  the 
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privilege  of  attending  the  important 
lecture  just  announced. 

In  going  out  of  the  chapel  Willie  had 
to  pass  through  the  vestry,  where  to  his 
astonishment  he  found  fifteen  or  twenty 
of  the  Methodists  awaiting  his  arrival. 
He  passed  around  shaking  hands  with 
all.  Some  wished  he  was  a Methodist; 
others  thought  him  capable  of  doing 
much  good  if  he  only  had  a good  cause 
to  advocate. 

Willie  answered:  “My  labors  are  in 
defense  of  truth.  The  work  of  God  is 
the  cause  I have  espoused,  and  I deem 
no  other  cause  worthy  of  being  placed 
ahead  of  it.  ” 

A party  of  friends  (outsiders),  on 
whom  the  discussion  had  made  a favor- 
able impression,  presented  Willie  with  a 
nice,  Japan  box,  several  fine  shirts,  a 
set  of  gold  studs,  and  a silver  tooth-pick, 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  bade  him  wel- 
come to  their  homes. 

Within  a few  weeks  five  or  six  were 
added  to  the  Church;  houses  were 
opened  in  all  the  country  round  for 
preaching,  and  friends  were  raised  up  in 
every  direction,  which  made  a change  in 
Willie’s  condition. 

About  this  time  he  went  to  Bilton,  a 
small  village  in  which  resided  the  gentle- 
man whose  gooseberry  bush  was  killed  in 
answer  to  the  prayer.  The  gentleman 
was  now  in  the  Church,  and  a faithful 
Latter-day  Saint.  Willie  had  a very 
pleasant  interview  with  him,  and  visited 
several  friends  and  conversed  with  them 
about  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  and 
distributed  tracts  throughout  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  had  engaged  to  spend  the 
evening  and  stay  over  night  with  a 
brother  whom  he  had  lately  baptized, 
and  whose  residence  was  nearly  two 
miles  distant.  The  river  Knidd  lay 
between  him  and  his  destination.  The 
stream  was  deep  and  slow.  The  main 


traveled  road  led  by  Knaresborough,  to 
his  friend’s  house,  a distance  of  about 
six  miles,  while  a direct  course  would 
not  exceed  two. 

Willie  now  stood  near  a railroad 
bridge,  hesitating  whether  or  not  to  go 
over,  which  would  save  him  upwards  of 
four  miles.  He  finally  concluded  to 
cross  the  bridge..  He  had  no  sooner 
gained  the  other  side  than  he  heard  a 
train  behind  him.  It  seemed  to  fly  as  if 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  After  it  had 
passed  Willie  entered  a path  that  led 
through  the  fields  towards  the  place  of 
his  destination.  At  first  the  path  was 
plain,  but  as  he  advanced  it  became 
more  difficult  to  trace,  and  finally  was 
entirely  lost.  He  traveled  on,  not  know- 
ing where  he  was  going.  He  often 
thought  that  he  could  discern  familiar 
objects  just  ahead  of  him,  and  as  often 
was  deceived.  He  eagerly  climbed  upon 
the  fences,  and  strained  his  eyes  to  catch 
sight  of  some  tree  or  object  that  he  had 
seen  before,  but  all  was  in  vain.  He 
was  perfectly  lost;  he  could  not  tell  the 
north  from  the  south,  nor  the  east  from 
the  west,  and  there  was  nothing  before 
him  apparently  but  to  walk  the  lonely 
fields  through  the  silent  hours  of  the 
night.  He  finally  came  to  a forest  of 
large  trees,  the  shade  of  which  gave  a 
deeper  hue  to  the  darkness  of  that  very 
dark  night.  He  found  it  difficult  to 
avoid  coming  in  contact  with  them. 

Willie  now  inclined  to  the  right  of  the 
timber,  walked  leisurely  along,  entirely 
lost  in  thought.  He  carried  a small 
cane  in  his  right  hand.  His  object  in 
walking  appeared  to  be  to  keep  warm 
rather  than  to  aim  for  any  given  point. 
Suddenly  his  motion  was  arrested.  He 
now  stood  still,  without  knowing  the 
reason  why.  Instinctively  he  reached 
his  cane  in  front  of  him,  when  to  his 
astonishment  lie  could  find  no  bottom. 
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He  thanked  God  for  this  miraculous 
preservation,  turned  right-about-face, 
and  tried  to  retrace  his  steps.  In  doing 
so  he  struck  a wagon  track,  which  he 
followed  until  it  led  him  to  the  main 
road,  and  not  far  from  his  friend’s 
house  where  he  had  engaged  to  spend 
the  night. 

The  great  danger  that  he  had  just 
passed  filled  nis  mind  with  awe;  for  he 
knew  that  it  was  the  power  of  God  that 
had  saved  him  from  the  jaws  of  death, 
and  prevented  his  falling  into  the  fright- 
ful chasm,  at  the  brink  of  which  his 
guardian  angel  stopped  him,  and  after 
showing  him  his  condition  led  him 
through  the  extreme  darkness  which 
surrounded  him  to  the  very  path  for 
which  he  had  so  long  been  searching. 

Willie  soon  arrived  at  the  cottage  of 
his  friend,  where  he  received  admittance 
and  a hearty  welcome.  He  then  related 
the  story  of  his  night-wanderings  to  the 
family  circle,  who  appeared  to  be  much 
astonished  at  the  wonderful  deliverance 
that  God  had  wrought  out  for  him. 

He  labored  diligently  and  successfully  i 
in  that  field  of  labor  during  the  follow-  j 
ing  year,  and  did  not  lack  much  for  | 
neither  food,  money  nor  friends;  though 
prior  to  this  time,  through  extreme  j 
shyness,  from  his  having  been  cast 
among  strangers,  he  had  suffered  much 
for  the  want  of  all  those  necessaries. 
Now,  many  persons  had  been  baptized, 
branches  of  the  Church  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  numerous  friends  were  raised 
up  for  him  who  were  ever  willing  to 
administer  to  his  wants. 

He  was  now  removed  from  Knares- 
borough  and  the  surrounding  country  to 
a new  field  of  labor.  Here,  again,  he 
had  to  break  up  new  ground;  all  were 
strangers  to  him.  The  Latter-day  Saints 
were  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of 
many  of  the  towns  and  villages  which 


it  fell  to  his  lot  to  visit.  Some  had 
heard  that  such  a people  existed,  but  all 
they  knew  about  them  was  gained  from 
reports  of  scandal. 

One  night,  just  before  dark,  Willie 
entered  the  town  of  Helmsley,  Blackey 
Moore.  No  doubt  his  gait  gave  evidence 
to  all  who  saw  him  of  the  weariness  of 
his  limbs;  for  he  had  had  a hard  day’s 
walk,  and  was  footsore  and  weary,  both 
in  body  and  mind;  without  money, 
friends  or  home  to  shelter  him.  There 
was  no  kindred  soul  to  give  him  kindly 
greeting.  The  streets  were  thronged 
with  men  of  business  and  pleasure;  but 
all  were  strangers  to  him,  and  passed  by 
him  apparently  without  caring  to  know 
anything  about  his  condition. 

Soon  he  came  to  what  he  considered 
a suitable  place  for  a public  meeting. 
Here  he  borrowed  a chair,  stood  upon 
it  and  began  to  preach;  and  in  a very 
short  time  a large  audience  gathered 
around  him.  He  preached  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel  with  great  plainness, 
for  the  Spirit  of  God  rested  upon  him 
abundantly,  insomuch  that  he  no  longer 
was  weary  in  body  or  mind,  but  felt 
that  God  was  with  him  and  that  all  was 
well. 

When  he  closed  his  discourse,  'a  local 
preacher  of  the  Methodist  church  offered 
some  remarks.  He  said  he  had  read  a 
pamphlet  called  the  “Kingdom  of  God,” 
written  by  an  Apostle  of  the  Mormon 
Church  named  Orson  Pratt,  and  stated 
that  in  this  pamphlet  the  Bible  was  set 
at  naught  and  a plain  statement  made 
that  the  historical  portion  of  the  sacred 
book  could  not  now  be  relied  upon  as  a 
guide  for  Christians.  He  rehearsed  some 
of  the  stories  circulated  against  the  Mor- 
mons  by  Madam  Scandal,  and  labored 
hard  to  make  an  impression  against 
Willie  and  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

"Do  you  believe,  sir,”  said-  Willie,. 
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"that  the  historical  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  were  intended  by  the 
Almighty  to  be  a guide  for  and  to  direct 
the  cause  of  Christians  who  dwell  upon 
the  earth  at  the  present  day?” 

"I  do,  sir,”  said  the  Methodist  minis- 
ter. 

"Then,  sir,”  said  Willie,  "if  we  fol- 
low out  your  idea  of  the  matter  all  good 
Christians  and  conscientious  believers 
in  the  Bible  must  pass  through  the  Red 
Sea.  Because  we  read  in  the  Scriptures 
that  Jesus  rode  through  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem  seated  upon  an  ass’s  colt,  you 
consider  it  your  duty  to  get  a donkey  and 
do  likewise?”  Voice  from  the  crowd, 
"He  has  a donkey;  he  is  ready  for  the 
trip.  ” 

The  last  reference  being  so  well 
adapted  to  his  condition,  caused  great 
laughter  and  cheering.  The  gentleman, 
in  his  excitement,  exclaimed  to  Willie: 
"I  beg  leave,  sir,  to  say  no  more.” 

After  the  noise  had  subsided,  the  Rev. 
John  Rolls,  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  stepped  forward  and  told  the 
people  that  he  understood  Mormonism 
from  the  thread  to  the  needle,  and  that 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  solemn  duty  to 
oppose  it.  He  inquired  whether  Willie 
would  meet  him  in  discussion. 

Willie  answered:  "I  have  no  objec- 

tion, sir;  but  I have  traveled  fa^  today, 
and  on  foot,  and  am  very  much  fatigued; 
therefore  would  prefer  to  have  some 
other  evening  appointed  for  the  debate.  ” 
A voice  from  the  audience:  ‘Let  us 

have  the  discussion  tonight’.  Mr.  Rolls 
favored  this  motion,  and  Willie  con- 
sented. 

The  night  was  very  calm;  scarcely  a 
breath  of  air  could  be  felt. 

It  was  now  dark,  and  as  it  had  been 
determined  to  continue  the  meeting, 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  audience  went 
to  neighboring  stores  to  buy  candles, 


and  returned  with  them  lighted,  holding 
them  in  their  hands,  and-  presenting  a 
very  singular  appearance. 

Mr.  Rolls  said  that  the  Mormons 
believed  that  God  has  a form  like  unto 
man,  possessing  hands  and  feet,  that  he 
walks,  talks,  eats  and  drinks  just  like 
mortal  man.  He  compared  this  with 
his  faith  of  God — an  immaterial,  unde- 
fined substance,  filling  all  space  and 
extending  everywhere;  without  body, 
parts  or  passions.  He  spoke  at  great 
length  against  Mormonism  and  the 
Mormons.  ' 

Willie  answered  his  opponent  briefly, 
acknowledging  that  he  and  the  people 
whom  he  represented  did  believe  in  a 
God  in  whose  image  man  had  been 
made;  in  a God  with  feet,  and  the  same 
God  that  visited  Abraham,  ate  and  drank 
with  him,  and  had  his  feet  washed;  in  a 
God  with  hands,  and  who  placed  his 
hand  upon  Moses  in  the  cleft  of  a rock; 
in  short,  in  the  God  of  the  Scriptures 
the  God  of  Abraham,  I^aac  and  Jacob — - 
and  thought  that  the  immaterial,  unde- 
fined God  spoken  of  by  his  opponent 
must  be  a relative  of  the  unknown  God 
of  the  Athenians,  to  whom  the  Apostle 
Paul  made  reference;  and  added, 
addressing  his  opponent: 

"New  sir,  take  away  the  parts,  the 
passions — love  and  hatred,  for  these  are 
passions — take  away  the  body,  and  if 
there  be  an}dhing  left,  please  find  us 
words  to  describe  it.” 

Mr.  Rolls  proposed  to  close  the  debate, 
to  be  resumed  on  another  evening,  which 
was  accordingly  done. 

After  the  close,  a gentleman  named 
Mr.  Potter  stepped  up  to  Willie  and 
addressed  him  as  follows: 

"Sir,  as  long  as  I have  a home  you 
are  welcome  to  share  it  with  me.  Will 
you  go  with  me  tonight,  and  I will  do 
my  best  to  make  you  comfortable?” 
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Willie  said:  “Thank  you,  sir,  I will 
be  pleased  to  do  so.  ” 

On  the  evening  appointed  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  debate  the  Rev.  Rolls 
was  missing,  and  Willie  preached  to  a 
large  congregation  and  had  a good  time. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.  | 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIME. 

De  Lesseps  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  interest  which  the  recent  Panama 
Canal  scandals  have  aroused  throughout 
the  civilized  world  is  increased  in  no 
slight  degree  by  the  fame,  personality 
and  prominent  association  of  De 
Lesseps.  History  furnishes  no  more 
striking  instance  of  talent  winning  for 
itself  the  honors  of  a world,  and  then  as 
suddenly  losing  all  just  claim  to  public 
esteem,  than  does  the  life  record  of  this 
most  extraordinary  Frenchman.  In 
some  respects  his  career  is  without  a 
parallel  in  human  history;  and  in  its 
completion,  which  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  has  now  been  attained,  it  is 
almost  tragical.  One  mighty  canal 
successfully  brought  into  operation  was 
the  making  of  him;  another  mighty 
canal,  the  progress  if  not  the  birth  of 
which  was  stamped  with  fraud,  has 
been  his  undoing.  But  the  sorrow  over 
his  fall  need  not  darken  the  admiration 
we  feel  for  his  rise;  and  the  moment  is 
not  inopportune  for  a brief  glance  at 
his  eventful  life. 

Ferdinand  De  Lesseps  was  born  at 
Versailles  in  1805;  so  before  he  reached 
his  prime  he  had  seen  the  French 
empire  under  Bonaparte  succeeded  by  a 
monarchy,  then  by  a republic,  then  by 
an  empire  again,  while  later  he  saw  his 
country  under  the  heel  of  an  invader, 
torn  by  the  rule  of  the  commune  and 
once  more  strong  and  confident  under 


republican  rule.  Revolutions  and 
changes,  tremendous  in  their  effects  and 
operation,  have  accordingly  been  to 
him  a familiar  story.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  his  early  inclinations  pointed 
toward  diplomacy  as  the  field  where 
talent  would  be  likely  to  win  greater 
honors  even  than  war.  Not  until  he 
was  nearly  fifty  did  his  mind  turn  with 
earnestness  to  schemes  of  engineering, 
in  which  he  was  destined  to  achieve 
greater  fame  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries either  in  cabinet  or  on  battle- 
field. His  diplomatic  career  was  long, 
varied  and  not  without  success;  but  it 
may  be  passed  over  lightly  as  being 
altogether  overshadowed  by  his  triumphs 
in  the  other  direction.  It  must  not  be 
understood  that  he  was  a trained  engi- 
neer, cautious  and  accurate;  but  he  was 
energetic,  sagacious,  full  of  resource 
and  unconquerable.  He  was  the  very 
man  to  see  the  benefits  of  a canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  cutting  such  a channel 
through  the  level  stretch  of  sand.  That 
the  project  was  condemned  by  practical 
men  like  Robert  Stevenson  of  England, 
and  others  scarcely  less  eminent  of  De 
Lessep’s  own  countrymen,  only  spurred 
him  to  the  more  resolute  grappling  with 
the  obstacles  in  the  way.  In  1856  he 
obtained  a ninety-nine-years’  charter 
from  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  at  once  set 
about  forming  a stock  company,  and  in 
1859  began  shoveling  dirt.  Looking  at 
the  work  now,  after  it  has  been  accom- 
plished, there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
particular  skill  or  ingenuity  necessary  to 
cut  a ditch  through  one  hundred  miles 
of  sand;  if  men  and  money  held  out  it 
would  seem  to  be  a matter  only  of 
patience,  not  of  skill.  But  there  were 
immense  disadvantages  — diplomatic, 
financial,  and  climatic.  All  these  the 
sanguine  and  undaunted  Frenchman  van- 
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quished;  and  in  ten  years,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1869,  the  waters  of  the  Red 
and  Mediterranean  seas  kissed  on  the 
bosom  of  the  Bitter  lakes  through  the 
channel  which  had  been  carved  out. 
The  following  November  the  canal  was 
formally  opened;  and  its  projector,  now 
regarded  as  the  foremost  engineer  of  the 
age,  was  crowned  with  the  plaudits  and 
esteem  of  every  civilized  land. 

The  ambition  to  move  from  this  con- 
quest to  others  of  like  character  was 
both  natural  and  commendable.  What 
Lesseps  had  done  at  Suez,  Lesseps 
could  do  at  Panama,  he  thought;  and 
as  he  glanced  at  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
separating  in  the  new  world  the  two 
great  oceans,  he  as  lightly  scorned  the 
difficulties  as  he  had  those  in  the  way 
of  piercing  the  sandy  plain  which 
separated  the  two  seas  in  the  old  world. 
Again  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
details  of  the  engineering  did  not  con- 
cern him;  they  could  be  left  to  subordi- 
nate hands;  for  him  the  task  of  securing 
the  necessary  concessions  on  this  con- 
tinent and  prestige  and  funds  on  the 
other.  With  a man  who  had  not  learned 
the  meaning  of  the  word  fail,  the 
Panama  enterprise  could  not  but  be 
deemed  inviting  to  and  worthy  of  his 
genius.  He  set  the  forces  of  his  mind 
to  work.  Minor  schemes  which  had 
received  some  of  his  attention  during 
the  dark  days  following  - the  surrender 
at  Sedan,  when  his  countrymen  were 
struggling  to  pay  off  the  crushing  burden 
imposed  as  their  share  of  the  expenses 
in  the  costly  game  of  war,  were  never 
dignified  with  real  consideration — his 
heart  was  not  in  them;  he  yearned  for 
something  greater  than  Suez,  anything 
less  would  be  unworthy  of  him. 

And  now,  although  past  seventy  years 
of  age,  when  most  men  think  of  rest, 
and  comfort,  and  peace,  the  time  seemed 


ripe  for  the  gigantic  enterprise  at 
Panama.  France  had  thoroughly  recu- 
perated; the  vaults  of  her  treasure  house, 
the  pockets  of  her  citizens,  were  burst- 
ing with  wealth  that  sought  activity  in 
any  scheme  that  promised  fame  to  the 
mother  country  or  her  sons,  and  suitable 
returns  on  the  investment.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  to  say,  yet  it  is  true,  that 
the  French  people’s  blind  faith  in  him, 
and  the  man’s  blind  faith  in  himself, 
were  at  this  time  a calamity.  A corps 
of  engineers  who  surveyed  and  reported 
on  the  route  in  1879  did  not  do  their 
duty  honestly,  probably  because  they 
knew  that  De  Lesseps  would  try  to 
build  the  canal  anyway,  and  the  people 
would  stand  by  him.  The  treacherous 
nature  of  the  difficulties  was  not  pre- 
sented; the  cost  was  ridiculously  under- 
estimated; the  benefits  and  returns  were 
enormously  exaggerated.  In  1880  a 
stock  company  was  formed  with  himself 
as  president.  Everybody  was  grandly 
invited  to  become  a shareholder,  and 
almost  everybody,  in  the  hope  of  becom- 
ing a participant  in  the  golden  returns, 
accepted  the  invitation.  In  a short 
time  eighty  million  dollars  were  on  hand 
— it  had  been  promised  that  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  would  complete 
the  work.  Operations  were  begun  at 
both  ends  of  the  proposed  canal,  and  for 
a time  all  went  swimmingly.  In  1887 
the  world  was  to  see  the  first  ship  pass 
through  the  great  water-way,  the  perils 
of  Cape  Horn  would  be  forever  past, 
and  French  genius  would  again  be  held 
up  for  the  acclamation  of  mankind. 
The  year  1884  came,  and  with  it  the 
announcement  that  twelve  miles  were 
already  completed — the  occasion  of  much 
display  and  pomp,  although  the  thought- 
ful must  have  had  serious  reflections  as 
they  realized  that  more  than  half  of 
the  specified  time  had  elapsed,  less 
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than  one-twelfth  of  the  actual  work  had 
been  finished  and  forty  million  dollars 
in  excess  of  what  the  whole  enterprise 
was  to  cost  had  already  been  expended 
in  completing  this  insignificant  fraction 
of  it.  Still  the  faith  of  promoter  and 
people  was  unshaken — reason  had 
deserted  them.  A commission  that 
went  out  to  investigate  came  back  with 
rose-colored  reports;  the  project  was  in 
every  way  worthy,  De  Lesseps  was  all 
right,  and  more  money  ought  to  be  sub- 
scribed. The  money  was  forthcoming. 
Financiers  and  peasants  were  alike 
persuaded — the  former  to  bring  their 
millions  of  capital,  the  latter  to  draw 
out  their  scanty  savings,  and  lay  them 
at  the  feet  of  their  idolized  countryman. 
Even  the  revenues  of  the  church  were 
diverted  to  this  end;  “Peter’s  pence,” 
the  resources  of  priest  and  sister  of 
charity,  the  funds  of  the  hospitals,  all 
came  flowing  into  the  canal’s  coffers. 
When  persuasion  and  exhortation  failed 
to  bring  as  much  as  was  demanded, 
lotteries  were  instituted  and  men’s 
cupidity  was  appealed  to;  every  resource, 
in  short,  that  ingenuity  could  employ 
to  extort  or  cajole  money  from  the 
people  was  put  to  work.  Meanwhile 
the  months  slipped  into  years;  1887 
came  and  went;  1889  saw  the  whole 
project  discredited  and  work  stopped, 
and  now  with  the  close  of  1892  and  the 
beginning  of  1893  is  the  deluge. 

A few  words  must  suffice  to  show  how 
colossal  the  fraud  has  been,  and  to 
understand  it  we  must  cast  a look  at 
the  operations  on  the  Isthmus.  Over 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  there  during  the  years  1880- 
1889;  of  this  amount  fifty  millions  being 
used  in  the  construction  and  purchase 
of  machinery.  A total  of  twenty  miles 
of  ditch  has  been  dug,  some  of  it  on 
one  side  of  the  Isthmus  and  some  on  the 


other,  but  all  of  it  through  the  low  lands 
adjacent  to  the  coasts.  The  really 
difficult  part  of  the  work,  that  through 
the  mountainous  ridge  in  the  interior, 
has  not  yet  been  touched;  and  of  that 
which  is  done  it  is  said  that  unless 
steps  are  taken  to  preserve  it,  the 
storms  and  other  conditions  of  the 
country  will  in  less  than  a dozen  years 
leave  not  a single  trace.  Exclusive  of 
the  machinery,  which  could  never  have 
cost  hqnestly  more  than  two-thirds  the 
amount  above  given,  it  is  believed  not 
that  there  is  work  to  show  for  more  than 
sixty  millions  of  dollars — all  the  rest, 
some  ninety  or  a hundred  millions, 
has  been  deliberately  squandered,  mis- 
applied, stolen  ! 

That  the  exposure  has  come  so  lately 
needs  a word  of  explanation.  Its  cir- 
cumstances are  quite  as  disgraceful  as 
any  others  in  the  monstrous  swindle,  for 
they  are  a story  of  criticism,  suppressed 
by  wholesale  bribery,  the  stain  of  which 
attaches  to  the  government,  the  press, 
and  the  canal  promoters  equally. 
When  the  company  went  into  liquidation 
in  1888,  and  the  populace  at  last  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  their  faith  and  their 
funds  had  been  misplaced,  it  was 
expected  that  the  light  would  be  turned 
on.  But  there  was  money  enough  left 
to  buy  the  silence  of  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  speak — nay  even  to  gain  their 
favor  for  new  plans  of  spoliation. 
This,  however,  was  not  permitted  to 
take  place.  A report  which  should 
have  been  made  before  the  first  shovel- 
ful of  dirt  was  thrown,  has  at  last  been 
brought  forth,  not,  however,  until  the 
French  ministry  was  overthrown,  the 
government  brought  to  the  brink  of 
ruin  and  the  republic  itself  imperiled. 
A more  sensational  outburst  than  that 
which  occurred  in  the  French  legislature 
last  November  has  never  been  witnessed 
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in  any  government  in  time  of  peace. 
Fraud  permeated  the  air  of  every  circle 
and  men  knew  not  where  to  turn  to  1 
find  honesty  in  high  places.  Innumer-  i 
able  arrests  were  ordered,  there  was  a 
scurrying  of  statesmen  hither  and  yon, 
a sudden  death  or  two,,  prosecutions 
involving  the  most  influential  citizens 
— ail  this,  and  the  profoundest  and  most 
stupendous  scandal  the  world  ever  saw 
is  brought  up  to  date.  At  this  writing 
the  fate  of  the  chief  conspirators  is  not 
made  known.  One  solemn  object  rising 
out  of  the  general  ruin  moves  our 
sorrow  if  not  our  compassion,  and  that 
is,  blasted,  broken-hearted  De  Lesseps 
tottering  toward  the  grave  with  the 
weight  of  almost  ninety  winters  on  his 
head.  The  Editot'. 


A GLANCE  AT  LIFE. 


How  often  in  our  daily  chat 
We  hear  each  other  say 

I’d  like  to  follow  this  or  that 
Provided  it  would  pay. 

We  strain  our  wits  both  day  and  night 
To  flatter  vain  desire 

And  oft,  when  hope  has  reached  its  height, 
Our  dreams  of  bliss  expire. 

We  scold  our  luck  and  blame  our  late 
For  running  fast  or  slow; 

We  get  the  “ blues,”  we  sit  and  prate 
And  dream  of  coming  woe; 

We  grope  in  darkness,  lose  our  road 
'Mong  briars  and  thistles  strong 

We  groan  'neath  many  a crushing  load 
And  wonder  what  is  wrong. 

But  have  you  thought  what’s  termed  luck 
Is  often  sent  to  you 

To  try  your  strength,  to  test  your  pluck 
And  see  what  you  will  do  ? 

Blest  is  the  soul  whom  Providence 
So  favors  with  His  love 

As  sends  the  trying  circumstance 
His  love  and  faith  to  prove. 

Without  the  grace  of  heav’n  in  store 
We  cannot  vanquish  sin  ; 

With  Christ  to  open  mercy’s  door 
We  knock  and  enter  in. 


With  human  wisdom  for  our  guide 
The  mind  is  dazed  and  riven 
With  light  divine,  whate'er  betide, 

We  reach  the  gates  of  heaven. 

Then  let  us  strive  that  we  may  drive 
Our  foolish  whims  away, 

And  seek  to  know  while  here  below 
The  proper  things  that  pay. 

With  truth  and  right  to  help  our  sight 
Our  gloomy  thoughts  dispel 
With  heaven  near  our  way  is  clear 
And  all  is  safe  and  well. 

J.  C. 


Conscience  sat  at  the  door  of  the 
heart  and  kept  faithful  watch  that  sin 
might  never  enter  there.  But  after  a 
long,  long  while  she  wearied,  as  one 
always  will.  “ I have  been  faithful  so 
long,"  she  said,  "and  sin  has  never 
once  attempted  to  enter,  so  I might  as 
well  rest  me  a little  while.”  So  she  fell 
asleep;  and  lo ! straightway  came  sin 
and  entered  the  unprotected  door  of  the 
heart.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  when 
conscience  awakened  and  saw  what 
had  happened,  she  was  broken-hearted, 
for  she  knew  that  it  was  too  late,  and 
that  all  her  watching  now  would  be  of 
no  avail.  And  she  roamed  over  the  earth, 
lonely,  and  grieving  always;  and  sha 
moaned:  "Oh,  that  I had  never  slept!” 
And  again,  "Oh,  that  I had  never  slept!” 


Vassar  College  owes  its  existence  to 
a woman,  Miss  Lydia  Booth,  a cousin 
of  the  founder,  Matthew  Vassar.  Mr. 
Vassar  was  planning  a hospital  on  the 
plan  of  Guy’s  hospital,  in  London,  as 
his  bequest  to  the  community,  when 
his  kinswoman  suggested  the  founding 
of  a college  for  women  which  should 
be  to  them  what  Yale  and  Harvard  were 
to  men.  Immediate  application  was 
made  for  a charter,  and  in  18G1  there 
came  into  being  Vassar  College,  which 
on  each  12th  of  June  celebrates  “Found- 
er’s Day.  ” 
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YOUNG  FOLKS’  STORIES. 

A Story  of  a Cow. 

We  once  had  a cow  that  was  very 
fond  of  apples. 

About  two  years  ago  she  came  very 
near  choking  to  death  with  an  apple  in 
her  throat.  Papa  was  away  from  home 
at  the  time  and  mama  was  sick,  so 
there  was  no  one  to  do  anything  for 
her. 

My  brother  and  sister,  younger 
were  crying,  and  mama  and  I were 
frightened  that  the  cow  would  die.  Just 
then  one  of  our  neighbors  came  over, 
but  he  could  not  do  anything,  for  the 
cow  kept  running  around  the  house, 
frothing  at  the  mouth  until  she  got  so 
weak  that  she  could  not  stand. 

All  at  once  I thought  I would  pray. 
So  my  brother  Willie  and  sister  Vera 
and  I went  and  asked  the  Lord  to  bless 
the  cow  and  make  her  well.  We  then 
went  and  looked  at  her  and  she  was 
''well  sure  enough.  While  we  w7ere  pray- 
ing another  man  came  in  and  held  the 
cow’s  head  while  our  neighbor  pushed  a 
broom  handle  down  her  throat  and 
removed  the  apple  so  she  could  get  her 
breath,  and  then  she  was  all  right. 

So  you  see  the  Lord  heard  our 
prayers,  and  if  you  do  right  the  Lord  is 
willing  to  help  you.  I think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pray  if  you  want  the  Lord  to 
bless  you.  But  it  don’t  do  any  good  to 
pray  unless  you  have  faith  in  God.  But 
if  you  do  have  faith  in  Him,  He  is 
pleased  with  you. 

I have  been  learning  the  third  chapter 
of  St.  John,  and  I find  that  Jesus  told 
Nicodemus  that  unless  a man  be  born  of 
the  water  and  of  the  Spirit  he  cannot 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  means 


that  everybody  to  be  saved  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  must  be  baptized  in  water 
and  receive  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  five  months  I will  be  eight  years 
old,  and  I am  very  anxious  to  be  bap- 
tized. Earle  Ephraim  Jensen. 

Logan,  Cache  County,  Utah. 

On  Our  Ranch. 

My  father  has  a stock  ranch  near  the 
Colorado  River,  one  hundred  miles  from 
Bluff,  the  place  where  we  live.  I often 
go  out  there  with  him. 

At  this  ranch  there  is  a peculiar  lake, 
about  a half  a mile  long.  The  water  is 
clear  and  the  banks  are  perpendicular. 
You  can  see  a long  ways  down  into  the 
lake,  and  it  locks  like  it  was  bottomless. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  are  found 
crows,  owls,  hawks,  ducks,  snipes, 
herons,  mud-hens,  mocking-birds  and 
many  other  kinds  of  birds.  Of  animals 
there  are  mountain  sheep,  coyotes,  wild 
cats  and  beavers.  Down  the  gulch 
which  runs  into  the  Colorado  River  the 
beavers  made  a pond  to  swim  in  by 
damming  up  the  creek. 

One  night  while  wre  w'ere  asleep  in 
camp  the  coyotes  came  within  ten  feet 
of  our  heads  for  scraps  of  meat  that  we 
had  thrown  aw'ay. 

The  mocking-bird  begins  to  sing 
about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  He 
sings  and  chatters  and  mocks  nearly 
everything  he  hears.  One  evening  when 
I was  in  camp  I heard  him  singing,  and 
I tried  to  whistle  like  a bird,  and  he 
mocked  me. 

I awoke  one  night  and  heard  him  try- 
ing to  mock  a coyote.  I got  very  much 
interested  in  this  bird  as  well  as  in  many 
other  birds  and  animals  before  I came 
home.  Albert  Lyman. 

Aged  12  years. 

Bluff,  San  Juan  Co. 
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How  I Was  Healed. 

I love  to  read  the  Juvenile,  especially 
the  part  which  is  “For  Our  Little 
Folks.  ” 

I find  many  interesting  stories  and 
some  very  good  sentiments. 

I have  often  thought  I would  like  to 
write  for  this  paper,  and  tell  my  little 
friends  how  I have  been  healed  through 
the  power  of  faith.  At  this  time  of 
which  I will  write  I had  been  very 
sick,  and  it  seemed  there  was  but  little 
hope  of  getting  well.  I had  been 
administered  to  by  the  Elders  several 
times,  but  I still  grew  weaker  and 
weaker,  until  one  afternoon  it  seemed 
there  was  no  hope,  and  my  parents 
were  frantic  with  grief. 

I could  realize  that  a change  was  to 
take  place,  and  I prayed  as  earnestly 
as  I could.  Then  I asked  pa  to  bring 
the  Elders  once  more,  which  he  quickly 
did.  They  knelt  down  and  prayed,  and 
then  anointed  me  and  administered  to 
me.  I watched  every  word  they  said, 
and  when  they  promised  that  I should 
live,  and  begin  from  that  time  to  get 
better,  I felt  very  happy  and  felt  it 
would  be  as  they  said.  When  they  took 
their  hands  from  my  head  I told  my 
parents  that  I was  better  and  that  I 
would  get  well,  which  I did.  I never 
suffered  any  more  pain,  and  in  a few 
days  I was  well,  and  have  enjoyed  better 
health  since  then  than  I ever  had  done 
in  my  life  before. 

This  is  but  one  instance  out  of  many 
I could  relate  of  the  power  of  faith  and 
the  gift  of  healing. 

I know  that  our  Father  in  heaven 
hears  and  answers  the  prayers  of  little 
children.  May  E.  James , 

Spanish  Fork,  Utah.  Age  12. 


Test  not  the  tempter’s  power. 


ALFRED  EGGERTSON  CLUFF. 

On  Christmas  day  lately  past,  Alfred 
Eggertsen  Cluff,  a bright  young  lad  of 
Provo,  died  of  diphtheria.  The  boy  is 
spoken  of  by  his  friends  as  having  been  a 
dutiful  and  loving  son.  Some  traits  in 
his  character  are  worthy  of  mention,  and 
might  be  profitably  imitated  by  other 
boys.  He  was  a lad  who  took  great  and 
active  delight  in  the  primary  association 
and  Sunday  school,  and  who  rarely  ever 
missed  a Sunday  meeting.  He  was 
industrious  and  economical,  and  from 
his  own  savings  had  $30.00  deposited 
in  the  bank.  From  his  savings  he 
purchased  a gold  ring  and  presented  it 
to  his  father  on  that  gentleman’s  birth- 
day. The  boy  was  unusually  fond  of  his 
mother  and  was  ever  by  her  side,  always 
looking  for  and  doing  that  which  he 
thought  would  please  her  best.  He  had 
been  a student  'of  the  B.  Y.  Academy, 
faithful  and  a hard  worker  in  his  studies. 
Master  Cluff  was  employed  at  the  Provo 
Co-operative  Store  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  employer,  Albert  Jones, 
Esq.,  speaks  of  him  as  follows: 

“ Alfred !” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“O,  Alfred,  isn’t  it  time  for  the  mail?” 
“Going  right  now,  sir.” 

“O,  Alfred,  jump  on  your  wheel  and 
catch  the  superintendent  before  he  takes 
the  train,  and  give  him  this.” 

“All  right,  sir,  I’ll  catch  him.” 
“Alfred,  let’s  sprinkle  the  floor,  and 
sweep  out.  ” 

“I  was  just  thinking  it  needed  it,  sir.” 
“Has  Alfred  got  the  mail?” 

“Where’s  Alfred?  Alfred!  Alfred!  O, 
Alfred !” 

“Such  were  the  calls  and  answers  once 
heard  at  the  co-operative  store;  and 
every  clerk  thought  the  boy  was  there 
to  help  him,  and  him  alone.  To  their 
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every  call  a quick  and  ready  response 
was  rendered.  The  boy  seemed  to 
anticipate  the  need  of  his  assistance; 
each  call  was  answered;  and  all  the 
various  tasks  were  obediently  and  cheer- 
fully executed. 

“No  doubt  arose  as  to  the  prompt 
execution  of  orders  given  to  him;  no 
fear  of  his  safety,  whether  on  his  wheel 
or  driving  old  Jim  or  John  on  the 
delivery.  Alfred  was  there,  and  never  a 
doubt  arose  as  to  his  ability  to  do  the 
tasks  assigned,  or  of  the  safety  of  the 
property  in  his  care. 

"His  father  calls  at  the  store — a 
minute’s  conversation  with  the  boy; 
but  before  he  leaves,  the  bearded  face 
must  bow  to  receive  the  kiss  of  Alfred, 
dutiful,  kind  and  loving,  in  him  was 
embodied  child,  boy  and  man. 

“First,  the  child,  with  tears  coursing 
down  his  cheeks,  sobbing  aloud  as  he 
calls  to  say  good  bye,  for  a brief  visit 
to  other  friends;  now  the  boy,  active 


and  strong,  full  of  vigor,  boyish  push 
and  play — there  he  is  pitching  shoes 
from  the  packing  case  outside  in 
through  the  open  window  of  the  shoe 
room,  laughing  aloud  in  hearty  boyish 
glee,  when  the  clerk  within  fails  to  catch 
the  package  so  quickly  thrown. 

“And  now  the  man,  his  young  brow 
i knit  in  thought  and  rapid  calculation, 
as  sitting  at  the  register  he  gives  out 
change  to  the  clerks  in  quick  succession 
as  a rush  of  customers  spur  him  on  to 
I secure  their  trade.  And  again  the  man, 
mature  and  sedate,  when  his  young 
voice  is  heard  in  prayer,  invoking  our 
j Heavenly  Father’s  blessing  upon  the 
: gathered  throng  in  our  Tabernacle  at 
j the  Primary  Conference;  the  audience 
with  bowed  heads  dwell  upon  his  words, 
and  say  in  their  hearts,  the  voice  is  the 
voice  of  a child,  but  there  isj'embodied 
in  his  supplication  interests  the  weight 
of  which  would  justify  the  pleading  of  a 
1 man  with  his  Maker.” 


COME,  JOIN  WITH  ME. 


Song  for  Little  Folks. 


Music  by  Minnie  E.  Owens. 
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THE  SABBATH. 

Words  and  Music  by  H.  H.  Petersen. 
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A THRIFTY- FAMILY. 

’Twas  a bitter  cold  morning  ; the  new-fallen  snow 
Had  pierced  every  crack  where  a snowflake  could  go  ; 
The  streams  were  all  solid,  the  ice  sharp  and  clear  ; 

And  even  the  fishes  were  chilly,  1 fear. 

Almost  all  the  wild  creatures  were  troubled  and  cold, 
And  sighed  for  sweet  summer,  the  shy  and  the  bold; 


But  one  thrifty  family,  as  you  must  know. 

Was  breakfasting  merrily  under  the  snow. 

Close  by  a tall  tree,  in  a hole  in  the  ground, 

Which  led  to  a parlor,  with  leaves  cushioned  round, 
Five  jolly  red  squirrels  were  sitting  at  ease, 

And  eating  their  breakfast  as  gay  as  you  please. 
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STREET  SCENES  IN  PALESTINE. 

The  accompanying  illustration  repre- 
sents one  of  the  principal  business 
streets  in  the  city  of  Jaffa.  It  is,  as  all 
the  streets  in  the  city  proper,  tolerably 
well  paved,  but  is  narrow,  dark,  and 
winding  like  a river.  In  dry  weather 
it  is  disagreeable,  dusty,  and,  after  I 
rain,  muddy.  On  both  sides  bazaars  I 
containing  the  merchandise  of  the  [ 
orient  are  located.  Here  and  in  similar  I 
places  the  16,000,  or  more,  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  and  numerous  strangers, 
find  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  1 
As  we  pass  along  the  street  we  notice,  j 
probably,  the  diminutive  stores,  some  j 
containing  gaudy-colored  cotton,  linen, 
silk,  beads,  etc;  others  we  find  well 
stored  with  oranges,  lemons,  figs, 
cocoa  nuts,  melons,  cucumbers;  here  is 
a place  devoted  to  different  kinds  of 
tobacco;  there  is  another  where  bread 
can  be  bought;  a restaurant  next  attracts 
our  attention  and  then  perhaps  a I 
barber’s  shop;  at  intervals  a money-  I 
changer’s  table  can  be  seen,  and  at  | 
certain  corners  a public  writer  displays  ! 
his  pen,  ink  and  paper,  ready  for  a small 
compensation,  to  assist  the  public  in 
composing  love  letters,  business  letters 
or  legal  documents.  Each  merchant  if 
not  busy  will  be  found  patiently  waiting 
for  a customer,  and  while  so  doing 
whiling  the  time  away  with  the  cigarette 
or  the  water-pipe.  A constant  stream 


of  people  is  during  business  hours  surg- 
ing to  and  fro  in  the  narrow  streets. 
Wagons  are  not  used  for  conveying 
merchandise.  No  ordinary  vehicles 
could  pass  each  other  in  these  narrow 
thoroughfares.  But  instead  caravans  of 
camels  and  donkeys  patiently  convey 
the  products  of  the  country  to  the  har- 
bor, and  the  merchandise  of  foreign 
ports  to  the  native  merchants.  A more 
picturesque  scene  than  these  streets  at 
times  present  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

It  is  well  worth  paying  a visit  to  one 
of  the  bazaars.  They  are  as  a rule  only 
small  compartments,  but  well  stocked 
with  goods.  On  a signboard  beams  in 
golden  letters  an  inscription,  which, 
however,  does  not  give  the  name  of  the 
owner,  but  is  only  a motto:  “Oh  God! 

I hou  hast  the  key  to  the  gates  of  earn- 
ings!” or  something  else  equally  appro- 
priate. The  shop  is  elevated  above  the 
street  and  the  floor  covered  with  a 
carpet,  on  which  the  seller  sits,  and  on 
which  the  buyer  may  take  a seat,  if  he 
chooses. 

1 he  transaction  of  business  is  some- 
thing to  test  the  patience  of  the  western 
man,  who  generally  is  in  a hurry.  When 
the  question  is  only  of  a trifle,  the  bar- 
gain is  soon  made,  but  if  the  intention 
is  to  buy  something  more  valuable, 
much  time  must  be  given  to  the  tran- 
saction. The  prospective  customer  takes 
his  seat  on  the  carpet.  The  polite 
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merchant  ascertains  somewhat  indirectly 
what  is  wanted.  The  next  step  for  the 
merchant  is  to  send  his  boy  round  to 
the  nearest  restaurant  and  fetch  some 


subjects  supposedly  of  interest  to  the 
customer.  At  last  both  parties  are 
ready  for  business.  The  merchant  now 
1 is  sure  to  ask  more  than  twice  as  much 


refreshments.  Before  the  boy  arrives 
and  the  hospitality  is  partaken  of  there 
can  be  no  business.  In  the  meantime 
the  conversation  turns  upon  various 


for  his  goods  as  they  are  really  worth. 
Gradually  he  will  come  down,  perhaps 
I with  the  pleasant  remark,  it  is  only  for 
| your  sake  that  I am  willing  to  do  this. 
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Besides  the  merchants  who  occupy  the 
bazaars,  numerous  vendors  of  merchan- 
dise move  up  and  down  crying  out  the 
merits  of  their  goods  in  loud,  melodious 
tones.  One  sings  out,  “Honey,  oranges, 
honey;"  which  means  that  his  oranges 
are  exceedingly  sweet.  Another  says 
his  bread  is  nice  enough  to  be  food  for 
birds.  Another  gives  out  the  warning, 
“Mind  your  teeth;"  he  sells  a summer 
drink,  the  refreshing  qualities  of  which 
are  announced  in  this  peculiar  way. 

Prominent  figures  in  the  ever  chang- 
ing panorama  in  an  oriental  street  are 
the  beggars.  These  are  unfortunates  of 
various  kinds.  Some  are  blind,  an 
affliction  which  seems  to  be  more  com- 
mon in  the  orient  than  in  our  country. 
Others  are  suffering  from  the  loathsome 
disease  leprosy.  Many  of  these  are,  as 
in  the  days  of  our  Savior,  sitting  by 
the  roadside  receiving  alms  of  benevo- 
lent passers-by.  Many  others  beg  with- 
out really  being  destitute.  Among 
orientals  it  is  not  considered  degrading, 
and  it  is  carried  on  to  an  extent  that  is 
anything  but  pleasant  to  the  stranger. 

Sometimes  the  narrow  streets  are  en- 
livened with  solemn  processions.  This 
is  the  case  when  the  remains  of  well- 
known  persons  are  taken  to  their  last 
resting  place.  On  such  occasions  the 
body  is  carried  first  to  the  mosque, 
where  prayers  are  said,  and  then  to  the 
cemetery.  The  poor  open  the  procession 
chanting  the  confession  of  faith.  Then 
come  the  relatives  and  perhaps  dervishes 
with  their  flag.  Boys  carry  the  Koran 
on  a little  desk,  followed  by  the  corpse, 
carried  head  first  by  intimate  friends. 
The  procession  closes  with  ladies,  who 
in  various  ways  show  their  grief.  Their 
hair  is  hanging  loose;  they  wear  blue  as 
a sign  of  mourning.  Thus  the  proces- 
sion slowly  moves  towards  the  burial 
place,  where  the  remains  are  consigned 


to  the  grave  with  the  face  turned  toward 
Mecca. 

More  gay  processions  are  those  which 
occur  in  connection  with  the  celebration 
of  marriages.  The  festivities  on  such 
occasions  are  by  the  Arabs,  opened  with 
a gay  procession  to  the  public  bath. 
Musicians  head  such  a procession  play- 
ing their  liveliest  tunes,  and  then  come 
all  the  married  female  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  bride,  followed  by  the 
girl  friends.  Next  comes  the  happy 
bride,  completely  enveloped  m a gaily 
colored  cloak,  and  wearing  on  her  head 
an  ornament  resembling  a crown.  She 
is  seated  in  an  open  palanquin  and  car- 
ried by  four  men.  Musicians  again 
form  the  rear  of  the  procession.  With 
similar  ceremonies  a bride  is  conducted 
from  the  house  of  her  father  to  that  of 
her  husband. 

One  of  the  sights  to  be  seen,  if  not  in 
the  busy  street,  yet  in  many  public 
places  is  a Mohammedan  praying.  His 
religion  enjoins  him  to  say  his  prayers 
five  times  a day  at  stated  hours.  These 
are  immediately  after  sunset;  when 
dark;  at  daybreak;  at  noon  and  two 
hours  before  sunset.  A watchman  from 
a tower  announces  these  hours,  and  the 
conscientious  Moslem  observes  punctu- 
ally the  ceremony.  Hence  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence  to  find  devoted 
followers  of  Islam  praying  even  outside 
the  mosques. 

The  first  time  I witnessed  the  spec- 
tacle was  on  leaving  Port  Said  for  Jaffa. 

I had  just  boarded  the  steamer  and  sat 
down  on  a chair  on  deck,  viewing  the 
lively  scenes  before  me  in  the  harbor, 
while  waiting  for  the  boat  to  leave  her 
moorings.  While  thus  pleasantly  occu- 
pied I noticed  a white  bearded,  patriar- 
chal-looking fellow  selecting  a somewhat 
secluded  spot,  on  the  shady  side  of  a 
boat  that  had  been  hauled  up  on  the 
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shore.  This  spot  he  at  once  trans- 
formed into  a house  of  prayer.  Need  I 
say  that  f watched  him  with  great 
interest?  He  first  took  his  coat  off  and 
spread  it  carefully  on  the  ground.  In 
one  corner  of  it  he  placed  his  handker- 
chief, smoothly  spread  out.  This  done, 
he  knelt  down  on  the  coat,  and  produc- 
ing a comb  and  a bit  of  a looking-glass, 
carefully  combed  his  white  beard  and 
hair.  He  was  now  prepared  to  address 
his  God.  The  prayer  consists  of  a 
recitation  of  certain  passages  of  the 
Koran,  the  confession  of  faith  and 
salutations  to  Mohammed  and  the 
angels.  During  this  recitation  the 
worshiper  performs  a certain  number  of 
movements  with  his  body.  Sometimes 
he  stands  erect  and  sometimes  he 
prostrates  himself  touching  the  ground 
with  his  feet,  knees,  hands  and  the 
forehead,  which  is  an  expression  of  the 
greatest  humility.  JJuring  the  whole 
of  this  performance,  which  lasts  at 
least  ten  minutes,  he  must  be  careful 
not  to  lift  his  eyes  or  hands  towards 
heaven;  not  to  uncover  his  head;  not 
to  put  one  foot  before  the  other,  and  not 
to  cross  his  legs,  either  of  which  is 
considered  disrespectful  to  the  Deity. 
Sights  of  this  kind  may  be  ridiculed  by 
the  thoughtless;  but  who  can  doubt 
that  the  Father  of  all  among  honest 
worshipers  of  this  class  finds  many  with 
whom  He  is  well  pleased,  according  to 
the  light  they  have. 

To  speak  of  street  scenes  in  Palestine 
without  referring  to  the  numerous  hum- 
bler occupants  of  the  oriental  thorough- 
fares, the  homeless  dogs,  would  be  to 
utterly  neglect  one  prominent  part  of  the 
subject.  In  all  the  larger  cities  the 
streets  are  literally  overrun  with  these 
quadrupeds.  But  they  seem  to  have 
nothing  more  than  the  name  in  common 
with  our  intelligent,  friendly  dogs. 


They  look  forlorn  and  sad  in  the  extreme. 
I do  not  -remember  ever  having  seen 
one  of  these  creatures  indulging  in  the 
extravagance  of  wagging  its  tail  as  a 
sign  of  pleasure.  They  seem  to  con- 
sider everything  living  a natural  enemy, 
and  often  show  their  pearly  teeth  as  a 
warning  to  strangers  that  they  are  on 
their  guard.  They  are  homeless  and 
friendless,  left  to  shift  for  themselves, 
often  cruelly  maltreated  by  human  be- 
ings in  whose  hearts  there  is  no 
sympathy  for  a dog.  Thrown  on  their 
own  resources  they  find  shelter  where 
best  they  can,  and  make  a living  as 
scavengers.  All  sorts  of  offal  is  thrown 
out  from  the  houses  into  the  street,  but 
hardly  anything  is  so  valueless  that 
the  dogs  cannot  utilize  it  as  food,  except 
tin  cans  and  straw.  Rags  and  even 
paper  they  sometimes  devour.  Every 
city  seems  by  these  rough  citizens  to  be 
divided  in  districts,  and  each  dog  keeps 
well  within  the.  boundaries  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  first  commenced  his 
sorrowful  existence.  If  by  ignorance 
of  the  rules  or  by  accident  or  prompted 
by  a spirit  of  love  for  adventures  he 
oversteps  the  boundaries,  he  is  sure  to 
be  attacked  by  the  canine  inhabitants 
of  the  foreign  district  and  has  to  flee 
or  give  his  life  in  the  adventure. 
Nightly  disturbances  traceable  to  such 
encounters  are  not  infrequent  and  add 
to  the  variety  of  street  scenes  in  Pales- 
tine, as,  no  doubt,  in  all  oriental  coun- 
tries. 

J.  M.  Sjodahl. 


Pride  is  as  loud  a beggar  as  want,  and 
a great  deal  more  saucy.  When  you 
have  bought  one  fine  thing,  you  must 
buy  ten  more,  that  your  appearance  may 
be  all  of  a piece;  but  it  is  easier  to  sup- 
press the  first  desire  than  to  satisfy  all 
that  follow  it. 
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LITTLE  WILLIE. 

( CONTINUED  FROE  PAGE  97.) 

Chapter  XII. 

Ox  Wednesday,  February  22nd,  1854, 
the  ship  Windermere  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool with  four  hundred  and  sixty  pas- 
sengers, and  Willie  was  one  of  that 
number.  As  the  ship  began  ' to  move 
from  the  dock  some  sweet  voices  com- 
menced one  of  the  songs  of  Zion, 
blending  in  soul-inspiring  harmony, 
which  thrilled  the  souls  of  the  passen- 
gers, and  the  many  friends  standing  on 
the  shore  gazing  at  the  departing  vessel, 
shouting  farewell,  good-by,  their  eyes 
filling  xv  1 th  tears  as  their  loved  ones 
departed  toward  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
No  doubt  they  remembered  that  only 
the  night  before  seven  vessels  with  all 
on  board  went  down  in  the  depths  of 
the  Channel.  As  the  land  grew  faint  in 
the  distance  the  sweet  singing  ceased, 
and  many  began  to  feel  sick.  Willie 
waited  on  some  that  were  more  afflicted 
than  himself  until  the  general  surround- 
ings became  too  much  for  his  stomach, 
and  he  then  repaired  to  the  stern  of 
the  ship  and  for  some  hours  experienced 
the  feelings  that  only  those  can  appre- 
ciate who  have  also  been  sea  sick. 
About  8 p.m.  the  first  day  out  an  old 
gentleman  named  Squires  died.  The 
wind  blew  fiercely  all  the  night;  the 
sea  was  rough;  the  ship  was  driven  out 
of  its  course  towards  the  Isle  of  Man. 
About  11  p.m.  Holly  Head,  which  is  a 
very  dangerous  point,  and  the  scene 
of  frequent  shipwrecks,  was  passed.  On 
the  morning  of  the  23rd,  about  half- 
past eight  o clock,  Father  Squires,  who 
died  the  night  before,  was  thrown  over- 
board. The  sea  was  still  rough  and 
the  wind  blowing. 

During  this  day  the  Windermere  sailed 
by  the  remains  of  a wrecked  vessel. 


Masts,  sails  and  other  fragments  were 
floating  around.  Probably  a few  hours 
before  many  despairing  souls  had  clung 
to  these  same  objects,  hoping  for  relief 
that  never  came.  All  had  perished,  and 
no  signs  of  life  remained,  and  the  surg- 
ing  waves  rolled  over  the  bodies  of  the 
lifeless  sleepers,  while  the  wind  wailed 
its  requiem  for  the  dead.  Some  were 
now  beginning  to  get  over  their  sea 
sickness,  while  many  were  still  ill,  and 
some  confined  to  their  berths.  About 
this  time  was  the  first- that  Willie  had 
seen  of  flying  fishes.  They  would  rise 
from  the  water  and  fly  for  a short  dis- 
tance and  then  drop  into  the  water 
again. 

After  a while  this  life  on  the  sea  grew 
very  monotonous,  for  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  Windermere  were  very  poor 
for  so  many  passengers,  and  then  it  did 
not  sail  fast  like  the  great  ships  that 
cross  the  ocean  now  propelled  by  steam. 
The^ Windermere  was  eight  weeks,  four' 
nights  and  five  days  sailing  from  Liver- 
pool to  New  Orleans,  while  the  dis- 
tance can  now  be  made  in  about  eight 
days.  We  were  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
about  seven  weeks  without  seeing  any 
land. 

On  the  12th  day  of  March  from  seven 
to  eight  in  the  morning  an  exceedingly 
fierce  storm  arose.  The  wind  roared 
like  one  of  our  mountain  winds.  The 
masts  cracked  and  the  sails  were  lashed 
to  pieces.  Soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  storm,  Willie  saw  a little 
child,  about  two  years  old,  between 
decks,  and  being  afraid  that  it  might 
get  hurt,  he  made  a spring  towards  it 
to  save  it  from  the  pending  dangers; 
but  just  as  he  moved  towards  the  child 
the  ship  gave  a great  bound  upon  the 
great  waves  of  the  stormy  Atlantic,  and 
heaved  upon  its  broadside,  dashing 
Willie  upon  the  deck,  and  bruised  his 
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head  so  severely  that  other  hands  had 
to  save  the  child. 

The  captain  of  the  Windermere  ex- 
pressed fears  that  the  ship  could  not 
stand  so  heavy  a sea,  and  in  speaking 
with  Daniel  Cams,  President  of  the 
Saints  on  board,  said:  “I  am  afraid  the 
ship  cannot  stand  this  storm.  Mr. 
Carns,  if  there  be  a God,  as  your  people 
say  there  is,  you  had  better  talk  to  Him, 
if  He  will  hear  you.  I have  done  all 
that  I can  for  the  ship,  and  I am  afraid 
that  with  all  that  can  be  done,  she  will 
go  down.  ” Elder  Carns  went  to  the 
Elders  who  presided  over  the  nine 
wards  in  the  ship,  and  requested  them 
to  get  all  the  Saints  on  board  to  fast, 
and  call  a prayer  meeting,  to  be  held  in 
each  ward  at  10  a.  m.,  and  pray  that 
we  might  be  delivered  from  the  dangers 
of  the  stormy  ocean.  The  waves  were 
lashed  into  white  foam;  the  storm  con- 
tinued in  all  its  fury,  but  precisely  at 
ten  o’clock  the  prayer  meeting  com- 
menced, and  such  a prayer  meeting  few 
have  ever  seen.  The  ship  rolled  from 
side  to  side.  On  one  side  the  Saints 
were  hanging  by  their  hands,  and  on 
the  other  side  they  were  standing  on 
their  heads.  Then  the  ship  would  roll 
to  the  other  side,  which  would  reverse 
their  positions.  About  this  time  the 
large  boxes  that  were  tied  with  ropes 
under  the  berths  broke  loose,  and  with 
pots,  pans  and  kettles  rolled  with  terri- 
ble force  to  and  from  each  side  of  the 
vessel.  Although  the  prayers  were  fer- 
vent and  earnest,  as  the  pleadings  of 
poor  souls  brought  face  to  face  with 
danger  and  death,  they  ceased  their 
prayers  to  watch  and  dodge  the  untied 
boxes,  and  great  confusion  prevailed 
for  some  time.  After  this  interruption 
of  the  prayer  meeting,  Willie  and  a 
young  man  named  Charles  Smith  went 
upon  deck  and  took  their  positions  at 


one  end  of  the  steward’s  cooking  galley, 
taking  firmly  hold  of  a rod  of  iron  that 
reached  across  the  end,  to  keep  them- 
selves from  falling,  as  the  ship  rolled 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other. 
The  wind  roared  like  a hurricane.  Sail 
after  sail  was  torn  to  shreds  and  lost. 
The  waves  were  very  large,  and  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach  seemed  to  be  one 
angry  mass  of  rolling  white  foam.  The 
hatches  were  fastened  down,  and  only 
Willie  and  Smith  of  the  passengers 
remained  on  deck,  where  they  had  to 
stay  all  this  long  and  terrible  day.  Once 
Willie  lost  his  hold  on  the  iron  rod, 
and  rolled  or  slid  to  the  edge  of  the 
ship,  and  nearly  went  overboard,  but 
the  ship  heaved  back  in  time  to  save 
him,  and  he  succeeded  in  getting  back 
to  his  former  position.  This  serious 
storm  lasted  about  eighteen  hours,  and 
then  abated  a little,  but  it  was  stormy 
weather  from  the  8th  of  March  until  the 
18th,  and  on  the  18th  when  observation 
was  taken  with  the  quadrant,  it  was 
found  that  the  ship  was  in  the  same 
latitude  as  it  was  on  the  8th.  On  the 
14th  of  March,  which  was  two  days 
after  this  terrible  storm,  the  small  pox 
broke  out.  One  of  three  sisters  was 
taken  down  with  it.  She  had  a light 
attack,  and  recovered,  but  her  two  sis- 
ters then  came  down  with  it  and  both 
died;  and  after  that  thirty-seven  others; 
forty  in  all  came  down  with  it.  Three 
days  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  small 
pox  the  ship  took  fire  under  the  cooking 
galley.  At  this  time  the  passengers 
had  not  seen  land  for  three  weeks  or 
more;  when  the  cry  of  “Fire!  fire!  the 
ship’s  on  fire!”  rang  through  the  vessel, 
and  wild  excitement  and  great  conster- 
nation everywhere  prevailed.  The 
sailors  plied  water  freely.  All  the  water 
buckets  on  board  were  brought  into  use, 
and  soon  the  fire  was  under  control. 
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When  the  last  of  the  three  sisters  who 
took  the  small  pox  died,  it  was  evening, 
and  Willie  thought  that  he  would  get  a 
good  place  from  which  to  see  the  body 
thrown  overboard:  so  he  got  outside 

the  vessel  and  seated  himself  on  the 
ledge  extending  out  from  the  deck, 
placing  each  arm  around  a rope  that 
led  to  the  rigging.  His  feet  were  hang- 
ing over  the  ocean,  and  the  ship  was 
sailing  about  ten  knots  an  hour.  By 
this  time  darkness  was  fast  setting  in, 
but  here  he  sat  waiting  to  get  a good 
view  when  the  corpse  should  be  thrown 
into  the  watery  grave,  where  some  said 
sharks  were  constantly  seen  following 
for  prey.  Willie  went  to  sleep,  and 
the  funeral  passed  without  his  knowl- 
edge. The  sound  of  feet  walking  on  the 
deck  behind  him  roused  him  from  his 
slumber.  A chill  ran  through  him;  his 
hair  almost  stood  on  end  when  he 
sensed  his  condition.  Here  he  had 
been  asleep,  his  feet  hanging  off  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  which  was  rocking 
to  and  fro.  He  wondered  how  he  had  j 
escaped  falling  overboard.  It  was  now 
totally  dark.  He  climbed  into  the  ship 
and  resolved  never  to  expose  himself  so 
again. 

About  this  time  the  stench  and  smell 
of  the  small-pox  were  fearful  in  every 
part  of  the  vessel.  Emma  Brooks  was 
the  name  of  the  young  lady  just  thrown 
overboard.  Her  sister  Fanny  had  died 
the  same  day  about  half-past  one  o’clock 
p.  m.,  and  was  also  thrown  overboard 
about  two  o’clock.  The  funeral  services 
were  very  impressive,  and  Willie  could 
not  help  thinking  a funeral  at  sea  was 
the  most  melancholy  and  solemn  scene 
that  he  had  ever  witnessed,  especially 
when  the  sea  was  calm.  A stillness  like 
that  of  death  prevailed,  while  an  old 
sailor  at  intervals  would  imitate  the 
doleful  tolling  of  the  bell  of  some  old 


church,  such  as  he  had  heard  in  some 
parts  of  England.  The  funerals  were 
becoming  frequent,  and  were  almost  a 
daily  occurrence.  At  this  time  the 
Windermere  had  been  about  six  weeks  out 
from  Liverpool,  and  the  passengers  had 
never  seen  land  from  the  time  that  they 
had  entered  the  Atlantic.  The  days 
were  now  generally  mild  and  the 
weather  very  pleasant.  Willie  had  never 
seen  the  sun  set  in  such  grandeur 
before,  and  then  the  bright,  pale  moon 
seemed  to  be  straight  above  their  heads, 
shining  perpendicularly  upon  the  deck, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  sickness  on 
board  this  part  of  the  voyage  would 
have  been  enjoyable.  On  the  8th  of 
April  Willie  and  some  others  arose 
early  m the  morning  to  have  a bath. 
The  day  was  just  dawning  when  a voice 
called  out,  “There  is  land!  There  is 
land!”  This  caused  some  excitement, 
and  soon  there  was  a rush  from  steer- 
age and  cabin  to  see  land  once  more. 
This  land  was  the  Isle  of  St.  Domingo. 
On  the  9th  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  which  is  the  chief 
among  the  West  Indies.  On  this  day, 
about  ten  o’clock  a. m.,  a young  man 
named  Dee  died  of  small-pox.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  the  wind  had  ceased 
blowing;  not  a zephyr  moved  to  form 
a ripple  upon  the  waters.  The  sea 
appeared  bright  and  clear,  and  seemed 
as  smooth  as  a sea  of  glass.  The  young 
man  that  had  just  died  was  sewed  up  in 
a white  blanket,  and  at  the  feet  was 
placed  a heavy  weight  of  coal.  A plank 
was  then  placed  with  one  end  resting  in 
the  porthole  on  the  side  of  the  ship, 
and  the  other  near  the  main  hatchway. 
The  body  was  then  placed  on  this  plank. 
Then  the  doleful  tolling  of  the  bell 
began.  Elder  McGhee  made  a brief 
address,  suitable  for  the  occasion,  and 
offered  a short  prayer,  after  which  the 
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body  and  bedding  of  the  young  man 
were  thrown  overboard.  The  ship  was 
standing  perfectly  still,  and  the  body 
could  be  seen  sinking  in  the  water, 
until  it  appeared  to  be  no  larger  than  a 
person’s  hand.  Willie  thought  that  it 
was  seen  sinking  for  full  fifteen  minutes; 
some  other  passengers  thought  it  still 
longer;  some  said  that  it  was  seen  fully 
half  an  hour. 


THE  CHILD  CRUSADE. 

Long  years  ago  a hermit  preached 

Christ’s  cause — and  through  the  world, 
Where  e’er  its  flaming  utterance  reached, 
Brave  banners  were  unfurled — 

And  ardent  hosts  marched  forth  to  win 
From  cruel  Moslem  hand 
Christ’s  Holy  Sepulchre,  within 
The  worshiped  pilgrim’s  land. 

Strong  men  whose  ardor  burned  to  prove 
In  lists  of  blood  and  strife, 

The  full  devotion  of  their  love 
For  the  sweet  Master’s  life — 

O'er  icy  mount  and  desert  hot, 

With  fervent  footsteps  thronged — 

To  grasp  from  alien  hands  the  spot 
That  to  their  vows  belonged. 

Dark  treachery  wrought — the  infidels 
In  ambush  lurking  near, 

Cut  through  the  Christian’s  swaying  swells 
And  homeward  without  cheer. 

Dejected,  Christ’s  tried  soldiers  turned, 
Abashed  in  that  dark  hour 
To  see  the  zeal  that  in  them  burned, 

The  sport  of  Moslem  power. 

Then  saw  the  world  a deed  so  bold, 

That  until  time  shall  die, 

Its  light  shall  gli.-ten  like  the  gold 
That  breaks  a purple  sky. 

The  little  children  through  the  land, 
Thrilled  through  with  martyr  zeal — 
Gathered  together  in  a band 
For  the  dear  Savior’s  weal. 

They  marched  away — a childish  throng — 
With  banners  waving  fair, 

With  chanted  verse  or  holy  song, 

And  lisping  fervent  prayer. 

O’er  mountain  top,  and  torrid  plain, 

They  toiled  with  bleeding  feet, 

And  cheered  their  spirit’s  keener  pain 
With  prayer  and  anthem  sweet 


Dark  tress  and  golden  streamed  upon 
The  alien  mountain  wind, 

And  childish  faces,  pale  and  wan, 

Cast  longing  looks  behind. 

Where  kindred  watched,  and  hearth  fires  burned, 
Yet  not  one  faltering  thought 
Nurtured  in  them  a wish  to  turn 
Till  that  high  task  were  wrought 

What  though  thatmi.-sion  naught  availed — 

That  by  the  weary  way 
The  childish  footsteps  ceased  and  failed 
Forever — day  by  day  ! 

One  noted  whom  the  sparrows  heed, 

And  for  each  tear  and  sigh, 

He  made  a vow  of  precious  meed 
For  those  sweet  souls  on  high. 

For  noble  purpose  though  it  gain 
No  guerdon  and  no  sign 
In  earth’s  reward — lives  notin  vain 
Its  thought  lives  on  divine. 

Oh  ! little  children  through  the  land — 

There  waits  for  you  always 
A holier  cause  than  that  sweet  band 
Made  theirs  in  that  far  day. 

The  world  for  which  the  Savior  died 
Lies  in  the  grasp  of  sin — 

The  infidel  hath  sworn  with  pride 
To  dwell  for  aye  therein. 

Strong  men  have  marched  against  the  foe 
And  battled  hour  by  hour, 

With  words  and  deeds,  with  ball  and  blow 
But  have  not  quelled  his  power 

Go  forth  then,  oh  ! thou  innocents — 

And  lend  thy  purest  zeal 
To  drive  the  hosts  of  evil  hence 
And  make  his  kingdom  real. 

Go  with  pure  deeds,  and  words  of  prayer — 

With  chants  of  paradise  : 

Remember  ever  in  thy  care 
The  fateful  future  lies 

With  faith’s  white  banner  waving  aye 
Above  thy  faithful  band 
March  bravely  on  thy  toilful  way 
Toward  the  Holy  Land. 

Thou  canst  not  fail  to  gain  the  shore — 

Its  palm  trees  are  in  sight — 

Behind  the  gates  the  city’s  roar 
Booms  faintly  through  the  night. 

Thou  canst  not  fail  if  beats  each  heart 
With  purpose  tense  and  true, 

For  God  hath  promised  to  impart 
His  Kingdom  unto  you 

Josephine  Spencer. 
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Animals  of  this  class, — .single  celled 
creatures  possessing  calcareous  shells, 
which  m most  cases  are  perforated  with 


THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

III. 

First  Branch  (. Protozoa ) Continued. 

SINGLE  CELLED  ANIMALS. 

We  last  considered  one  of  the  sim- 
plest forms  of  single  celled  animals, 
the  Amoeba,  a so-called  root-footed 
creature  (class  Rhizopoda ).  There  are 
numerous  other  examples  of  this  exten- 
sive class;  space  will  permit  us  to 
consider  but  a few. 

Figure  1 shows  the  calcareous  shells 


Fig.  1.  Shells  of  marine  foraminifera  (highly 
magnified.) 

of  six  different  forms  of  marine  protozoa, 
all  highly  magnified.  Although  we  can 
admire  the  beauty  of  such  creatures, 
and  learn  something  of  the  lessons  they 
have  to  teach  v/ithout  reference  to  the 
names  by  which  the  specialist  has 
decided  to  call  them,  still  if  we  know 
their  names  we  may  be  able  to  study 
farther  concerning  them  by  reference  to 
larger  works.  In  the  order  of  the  hori- 
zontal lines  from  left  to  right  these  are 
(1)  Textularia ; (2)  Cassidulina ; (3) 

Orbit lina ; (4)  Operculum ; (5)  Dentalincu, 
(6)  Nummerlina. 


numerous  holes,  are  said  to  belong  to 
the  order  Foraminifera  (from  foramen,  a 
hole). 

These  are  usually  very  small,  ranging 
from  .005  to  .05  inch  in  length,  though 
there  are  a very  few  exceptionally  large 
forms.  Foraminifera  abound  in  most 
parts  of  the  ocean;  and  as  they  die 
their  shells  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  thus 
the  sea-bed  is  covered  with  the  remains 
of  these  tiny  beings.  No  description 
can  be  written  at  all  adequate  to  the 
infinite  variety  of  beautiful  forms  to  be 
found  among  these  shells;  they  must 
be  seen  to  be  at  all  appreciated,  and 
fortunately  for  us,  specimens  are  not 
difficult  to  obtain.  Sea  sand  is  usually 
rich  m these  remains;  and  the  writer 
has  obtained  many  superb  specimens 
amongst  dust  shaken  out  of  new 
unbleached  sponges.  Much  of  the  lime- 
stone of  our  hills  consists  largely  of  the 
abandoned  houses  of  these  humble 
creatures.  In  the  Deseret  Museum  may 
be  seen  specimens  of  such  stone,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  foraminiferous 
shells  cemented  together.  M.  d’Orbigny 
found  in  46  grains  of  sand  from  the 
Antilles  440,000  shells. 

A bit  of  chalk  dust  examined  under 
the  microscope  shows  that  material  to 
be  composed  of  a multitude  of  tiny 
shells.  Ehrenberg  computed  that  no 
less  than  a million  shells  existed  in 
every  cubic  inch  of  chalk;  this  would 
correspond  to  about  ten  millions  per 
pound.  Many  of  them  are  so  minute 
that  even  the  crushing  and  grinding  to 
which  the  material  is  subjected  in  the 
manufacture  of  prepared  chalk  does  not 
destroy  them;  and  these  remains  have 
! been  found  well  preserved  in  the  glaz- 
I ing  on  a visiting  card.  In  many  places 
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the  soil  is  filled  with  the  shells;  and 
Lamarck  has  declared  concerning  them, 
"It  is  by  means  of  the  smallest  objects 
that  Nature  everywhere  produces  her 
most  remarkable  and  astonishing  phe- 
nomena. Whatever  she  may  seem  to 
lose  in  point  of  volume  in  the  produc- 
tion of  living  bodies,  is  amply  made  up 
by  the  number  of  individuals  which  she 
multiplies  with  admirable  promptitude 
to  infinity.  The  remains  of  such  minute 
animals  have  added  much  more  to  the 
mass  of  materials  which  compose  the 
exterior  of  the  crust  of  the  globe  than 
the  bodies  of  elephants,  hippopotami  and 
whales.  ” 

They  make  up  the  celebrated  chalk 
cliffs  of  Britain;  and  many  of  the  finest 
edifices  of  the  world  are  constructed 
from  the  remains  of  their  homes.  The 
wonderful  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the 
colossal  sphynx,  which  are  among  the 
greatest  works  of  men,  are  constructed 
of  fossil  foraminifera.  Tell  me,  which 
is  the  more  awe-inspiring,  the  pyramid 
in  its  vastness,  or  the  fossil  shell  in  its 
minuteness? 

The  lower  right-hand  specimen  in 
figure  1 is  one  of  the  nummulites,  so 
named  from  Latin  nummus , a coin, 
because  of  its  flattened,  disc-like  shape 
resembling  a piece  of  money.  In  times 

past,  particularly 
in  the  Tertiary 
period  of  the 
earth’s  history,  the 
nummulites  have 
been  very  numer- 
ous, so  that  their 
shells  have  accu- 
mulated and  form- 
ed vast  deposits 
of  limestone,  in 
which,  when  po- 
lished, the  out- 
lines of  the  animals  may  be  clearly 


Fig.  2.  Numrnulitic  limestone : 
consisting  of  the  shells  of 

Nummulina  roualti.  lished,  the  Out 


discerned.  Figure  2 represents  the 
appearance  of  a bit  of  numrnulitic  lime- 
stone. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all 
these  figures  represent  but  the  empty 
shells,  the  deserted  homes  of  these  ani- 
mals: and  if  such  be  beautiful,  what 

must  the  living  creatures  have  been? 

In  figure  3 we  have  a sketch  of  a 


Fig.  3.  A living  rotalia  Fig.  4.  A radiolarian 
(Polyslomella  strigillata ) with  ( Heliosphopra  Eschi.noids ) : 

shell  extended  pseudopo-  flint  covered  with  spic- 
dia;  (magnified).  ules. 

living  Rotalia , one  of  the  foraminifera, 

with  its  numerous  delicate  pseudopodia 

extended  through  .the  apertures  of  its 

shell,  as  in  search  of  food.  This  and 

allied  forms  are  sometimes  classed  as 

shelled  amoebae.  These  are  generally 

very  small,  but  one  specimen  reported 

from  Borneo  is  said  to  be  fully  two 

inches  in  diameter. 

There  is  another  order  of  foraminifera, 
the  members  of  which  possess  shells  of 
wondrous  beauty,  composed  of  silica 
instead  of  calcareous  material.  Figure 
4 illustrates  one  of  these;  they  are  called 
Radiolarians  (order  Radio/aria)  or  "rayed 
animals.”  The  shells  are  generally 
ornamented  most  richly  with  flinty 
spicules;  and  there  are  numerous  per- 
forations, through  which  the  pseudo- 
podia are  protruded.  These  animals 
may  frequently  be  found  in  great  num- 
bers floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

Leaving  now  the  root-footed  proto- 
zoans (class  Rhizopoda'),  we  encounter 
another  class  of  minute  forms,  most  of 
which  are  parasitic  in  the  bodies  of 
other  animals.  Many  of  these,  see 
figure  5,  resemble  in  outline  minute 
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worms,  though  careful  examination 
proves  them  to  belong  to  the  protozoa 
or  single  celled  animals.  They  may  be 
found  in  the  intestines  of  crabs,  lob- 
sters, worms,  and  many  insects,  living 
upon  the  food  material 
^ and  the  body  juices  of 

the  animals  which  they 

Fi».  5.  Gregarina  infest.  These  constitute 
{Nemerte*  gesseritnsis.)  the  dass  Gregarinida. 

Single  celled  animals  of  another  class 
are  characterized  by  possessing  a fairly 
stout  elastic  covering  for  the  body; 
from  which  covering  extend  a number 
of  hair-like  outgrowths,  called  cilia,  or 
flagella,  which  aid  the  animal  m cap- 
turing its  food,  and  in  locomotion. 
From  the  fact  that  animals  of  this  kind 
are  particularly  abundant  in  water  con- 
taining decaying  matter,  these  creatures 
have  been  called  Infusoria,  or  such  as 
live  in  infusions.  The  popular  name 
monads  is  also  applied  to  them.  In 
structure  they  are  extremely  simple;  and 
there  has  been  great  dispute  among 
authorities  as  to  whether  some  of  them 
are  really  animals  or  plants. 

• The  Euglena  illustrated  in  figure  6 is 


The  species  shown  in  figure  6 may 
often  be  found  forming  a green  pellicle 
on  standing  water.  Each  euglena  has  a 
single  whip-like  flagellum  issuing  from 
the  front  end  of  the  body. 

The  Notiluca  (figure  7)  is  a marine 


Fig.  6.  A flagellate  infusorian.  (Euglena  viridis 
(magnified  350  diamaters.) 

an  infusorian,  usually  green  or  red  in 
color,  and  of  variable  form.  In  moving 
these  animals  can  enlarge  their  bodies 
near  the  middle,  becoming  spindle 
shaped,  or  they  can  elongate  themselves 
so  as  to  resemble  worms,  and  also  be- 
come  globular. 


Fig. 

miliaris  ) 

infusorian;  it  is  regarded  as  a giant 
among  its  kind,  being  fully  the  size  of 
a small  pin  head.  From  an  indentation 
on  one  side  of  the  body  near  the  mouth 
opening,  issues  the  flagellum.  The 
animal  possesses  also  an  oesophagus,  a 
stomach,  and  intestines;  it  is  therefore 
of  complicated  structure  in  comparison 
with  the  other  forms  already  studied. 
The  notiluca,  like  other  infusorians,  may 
multiply  by  fission;  though  at  certain 
times  it  may  increase  by  another  method 
known  as  the  production  of  zoospores. 
In  the  latter  process  the  animal  retracts 
its  flagellum,  and  rolls  itself  into  a ball; 
in  such  a state  it  is  said  to  be  encvsted, 
within  the  cyst,  segmentation  of  the  body 
goes  on,  until  at  last  the  enveloping 
membrane  is  broken  and  a number  of 
young  are  set  free.  The  notiluca  is 
particularly  interesting  from  its  power  of 
producing  light.  There  are  many  other 
phosphorescent  or  light-giving  animals 
known  to  naturalists;  but  this  is  the 
first  example  we  have  thus  far  met. 
During  summer  evenings  these  tiny 
creatures  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  sea 
m great  numbers;  indeed  it  has  been 
calculated  that  in  a cubic  inch  of  water 
taken  from  the  Mediterranean  there  were 
not  less  than  25,000  of  these  light-giving 
mites. 

The  ciliated  infusorians  (order  Ciliata ) 
are  to  us  the  most  familiar  of  the  class. 
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They  may  be  found  in  abundance  in 
organic  infusions;  a drop  of  stagnant 
water  will  often  furnish  thousands. 
Figure  8 shows  the  microscopical  appear- 
ance of  a drop  of  water  so  tenanted. 
Small  as  it  may  seem,  that  drop  is  to 
them  a world,  with  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  their  growth  and  increase. 


Fig.  8.  Ciliated  infusorians  in  water. 


Let  us  examine  one  of  these  creatures  in 
greater  detail.  The  Paramecium , figure 
!),  will  probably  be  among  the  first 
found;  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
plentiful.  This  creature  may 
be  seen  under  the  magic  glass 
rapidly  darting  through  the 
water,  or  reposing  upon  aquatic 
plants  or  the  bodies  of  larger 
animals.  The  body  is  some- 
what elongated,  rising  upon 
the  back  into  a hump  shape.  A 
Fig.  9.  mouth  opening,  an  oesophagus, 
PdummL-  and  a digestive  cavity  which 
magnified.  may  be  called  a stomach  are 
recognizable.  As  the  creature  is  beauti- 
fully transparent  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  detailed  study.  The  body  is  covered 
with  cilia,  which  are  arranged  in  rows. 
Incurrent  and  excurrent  streams  may  be 
detected  if  a little  fine  powder  such  as 
carmine  or  indigo  be  introduced  into  the 
water. 

The  Stentor , another  inhabitant  of  our 


Utah  streams,  though  rarer  than  the 
paramecium,  is  pictured  in  figure  10. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  stentor 

ris  best  described  in  the 
popular  name  of  the  animal 
"trumpet  animacule.  ” This 
is  a comparatively  large 
form,  specimens  sometimes 
attaining  a length  of  1-25 
of  an  inch.  The  mouth  is 
situated  near  the  notch  to 
animalcule!  be  seen  m the  upper  edge 
phus.)  of  the  body.  lhe  stentors 
frequently  live  in  colonies.  They  are 
capable  of  contracting  their  bodies  into 
cylindrical  and  globular  forms. 

As  a fitting  close  to  our  review  of  the 
infusoria  let  us  consider  the  Bell 
Animalcule,  which  compares  well  in 
beauty  of  form  and  in  powers  of  activity 
with  any  heretofore  mentioned;  it  is 
abundant  in  most  of  our  ditches. 
Colonies  of  these  animals,  as  illustrated 
in  figure  11,  may  frequently  be  found 


Fig.  11.  Colony  of  Bell  animalcules  ( Vorticella  Nebuli- 
fera)  attached  to  leaf.  B specimen  with  coiled  stalk; 

C and  D free  swimming  forms, 
d— Disc.  o— Oesophagus, 

c— Cilia.  v — Contractile  vacuole, 

attached  to  floating  leaves  and  twigs, 
and  to  submerged  objects  in  sluggish 
streams.  The  tiny  plant,  duck-weed,  or 
lemma,  furnishes  an  attractive  home  for 
them,  and  multitudes  may  often  be  found 
suspended  from  the  underside  of  the 
leaves.  The  vorticellae,  or  bell  animal- 
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cules,  are  generally  stalked,  the  stalk 
being  coiled  (B)  as  the  animal  retracts 
itself.  Free  swimming  forms  (C  and  D) 
are  occasionally  met  with;  after  a time 
they  settle  down  and  form  fixed  colonies. 
The  animal  is  complicated  or  highly 
organized  in  structure  when  compared 
with  the  amoeba  and  other  such  simple 
protozoa.  The  main  parts  of  the  body 
may  be  seen  in  the  figure.  The  cilia  (c) 
surrounding  the'disc  (d)  are  kept  in  con- 
stant and  rapid  motion  as  long  as  the 
animal  is  expanded  and  in  search  of 
food;  but  at  the  least  alarm  it  suddenly 
retracts  itself,  and  at  times  draws  so 
close  to  the  object  to  which  it  is  attached 
as  to  scarcely  be  visible  at  all.  When 
the  danger  seems  to  be  past,  it  grad- 
ually protrudes  itself  and  soon  is  as  active 
as  ever.  The  vorticella  may  multiply 
by  fission  or  by  budding.  Figure  11  is 
from  the  writer’s  sketch  of  a colony  of 
vorticellae  found  by  him  on  a fragment 
of  decaying  leaf  in  one  of  the  ditches  of 
Salt  Lake  City. 

/.  E.  T. 

WILLIAM  TELL  IN  HISTORY  AND  HYTH. 

In  the  Juvenile  Instructor  of  Octo- 
ber 15th,  ’92  (page  G31),  is  a beautiful 
and  strikingly  correct  picture  of  Tell’s 
Chapel  at  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Can- 
tons in  Switzerland.  The  Editor  deserves 
praise  for  bringing  such  a true  and 
excellent  representation  of  the  land- 
scape, and  the  unknown  writer  is  to  be 
thanked  for  his  fine  description  of  the 
scenery  and  the  events.  He  is  also 
right  in  his  allusion  that  William  Tell 
may  be  a myth. 

Twenty  years  ago,  as  a teacher  in 
Switzerland,  I had  to  handle  this  story 
in  the  schoolroom.  About  thirty  years 
ago  we  heard  that  some  learned  pro- 
fessor, on  account  of  historical  re- 
searches, had  great  doubts  in  regard  to 


Tell  being  really  a historical  person. 
The  people  would  not  tolerate  any  such 
insinuation.  Our  beloved  professor, 
Johann  Koenig,  . teacher  of  history  in 
the  seminary,  went  over  the  Tell  story 
as  a thing  known  to  everybody,  and  so 
evaded  critical  deductions,  trusting  in 
the  future  to  settle  the  question.  If 
we  teachers  had  plainly  told  what  our 
doubts  were,  the  reactionary  party 
would  have  branded  us  as  infidels, 
disloyal  citizens  and  dangerous  sceptics. 

Almost  every  mother  having  taught 
the  Tell  story  to  her  boys,  we  did  not 
lose  much  time  in  drilling  these  events 
into  memory,  but  could,  cautiously, 
point  out  a few  facts;  for  instance: 

“When  were  the  Landvogts  (Ballifs) 
driven  away?” 

“On  New  Year’s  day,  1308.” 

“When  was  the  alliance  in  the  Rutli?” 
“Some  time  in  November." 

“Proof.” 

"Stauffacher  said:  ‘He  that  is  owner 
of  cattle  must  winter  quietly  his  stock 
and  try  secretly  to  get  friends  for  the 
alliance.  ’” 

"Did  Tell  shoot  the  apple  before  or 
after  the  meeting  in  the  Rutli?” 

“After.” 

“Good!  But  are  there  any  apples 
left  on  the  trees  in  the  middle  of 
November  in  those  mountains?” 

Astonished  and  perplexed  faces. 
Answer:  “No;  they  would  be  frozen, 

and  then  the  schoolboys  would  have 
them  down  long  before  November.” 
“Will  a man,  armed  with  an  unfailing 
bow,  venture  to  risk  his  son’s  life?” 

"No,  he  would  shoot  the  tyrant,  or 
frighten  him  away.” 

"Can  one  man  alone  save  a whole 
land  when  all  the  others  stand  carelessly 
by?  Does  it  not  need  a common  con- 
sent, a united  effort?  Must  not  the 
spirit  of  freedom  that  comes  down  from 
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yonder  everlasting  mountains  kindle 
every  heart  to  deeds  like  Morgarten, 
Laupen,  Sempach  and  Murten?”  (The 
four  great  decisive  battles,  1315,  1339, 

1386  and  1476.)  “Could  we  in  our  days, 
could  you,  boys,  in  your  days,  keep 
our  dearly  bought  and  precious  freedom 
if  we  were  to  lose  the  spirit  of  union, 
of  liberty?  What  would  our  fathers 
think,  looking  down  from  their  spirit 
homes,  if  we  were  making  ourselves 
unworthy  by  foul  deeds  and  low  aspira- 
tions, of  the  inherited  freedom  they 
conquered  for  us  with  so  much  blood? 
Now,  boys,  if  you  will  listen  and  not  go 
home  and  talk  foolishly  I will  give  you 
a little  information  about  those  times, 
when  freedom  was  born  in  those  wild 
valleys,  was  nursed  by  storm  and  danger, 
and  baptized  in  streams  of  precious 
blood.  ’’ 

“In  the  almost  inaccessible  mountain 
retreats  of  Rhaetia  (Graubunden)  lived 
the  followers  of  Rhaetius,  driven  from 
Italy  by  hordes  of  terrible  invaders.  In 
the  north  and  center  of  the  land  sat  the 
silent  Alleman  (German)  upon  his  farm, 
the  house  of  which  he  built  from  ruins 
of  cities  and  villages  dated  from  the 
Roman  time  (57  B.  C.  until  375  A.  C). 
In  western  Switzerland,  on  those  beauti- 
ful lakes,  another  Teutonic  tribe  had 
taken  possession,  the  Burgundians,  who 
were  finally  overthrown  in  the  year  534. 
But  in  the  valleys  of  the  inner  cantons, 
around  the  historical  lake,  was  still 
another  people.  The  old  herders  in 
those  mountains  tell  their  sons  that 
there  was  a great  nation  away  back  in 
the  land  to  the  midnight  (Sweden). 
This  people  suffered  heavily  by  famine. 
They  resolved  that  the  tenth  man  must 
leave  the  country  and  find  a new  home. 
They  went,  a long  train,  fighting  their 
way  with  the  sword  through  the  Ger- 
man country,  and  never  resting  until 


they  reached  the  highland  of  these  tim- 
bered mountains.  They  looked  at  the 
land,  the  beautiful  lakes,  the  dark 
forests,  the  green  valleys,  the  cascades, 
the  silvery  streams  leaping  down  from 
towering  snow-clad  mountains,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  they  had  found  themselves 
again  in  their  beloved  fatherland. 
They  made  up  their  minds  to  remain 
here.  The  forests  were  removed,  farms 
and  pastures  appeared,  villages,  little 
cities  appeared,  their  herds  climbed  the 
mountain  slopes,  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters spread  over  into  other  valleys,  and, 
as  Schiller  says,  ‘As  their  mountains 
year  for  year  the  same  herbs  are  yield- 
ing, their  fountains  flow  the  self-same 
way,  yea  even  winds  and  clouds  the 
same  direction  invariably  pursue,  so 
came  the  old  customs,  songs  and  tales 
from  grandfather  down  to  children’s 
children.  ’ (Those  that  have  tasted  the 
imperishable  beauties  of  the  original 
text  in  “Schiller’s  Tell”  will  kindly 
excuse  this  lame  translation.) 

“The  dialect  (German)  in  those 
valleys  in  central  Switzerland  resembles 
closely  the  Danish  and  Swedish 
languages.  In  those  mountains  even 
today  the  Westfriesen  sings  about 
the  immigrants  from  the  North,  and  the 
old,  old  story  that  is  told  about  Watte 
Wyle.  He  is  the  hero  from  the  North, 
the  expert  shot,  the  immovable  warrior 
for  his  people’s  rights,  and  is  resur- 
rected under  a new  name,  William  Tell 
(Tell  meaning  the  dauntless,  the  bold, 
the  brave,  the  one  that  never  thinks  for 
himself).  Even  a little  village,  as  old 
as  the  chronicles  give  an  account,  is 
called  Wattenwyl.  Now,  my  boys,  I 
cannot  tell  you  whether  our  Tell  is 
simply  another  name  for  the  Northern 
hero,  or  whether  there  really  lived  such 
a man  as  William  Tell  at  the  cradle  of 
our  nation;  but  one  thing  is  sure,  the 
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spirit  of  Watte  Wyle  and  William  Tell 
goes  through  the  pinetops  of  our  white- 
bearded  mountains;  this  spirit  fought 
the  terrible  battle  by  Favenz  (Italy), 
fought  with  the  German  emperors 
against  the  pope  in  Rome;  this  spirit 
told  the  priests  in  1243  to  leave  the 
country  if  they  would  not  officiate  (the 
pope  having  declared  that  no  bell  should 
be  rung,  no  child  baptized,  no  dead 
buried  decently,  and  no  sick  one  being 
administered  to);  this  spirit  at  the  death 
of  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  1291,  formed 
the  first  alliance  to  be  ‘a  united  people 
of  brethren,  never  to  be  separated  in 
danger  or  threat;  to  be  free  as  the 
fathers  were,  and  sooner  suffer  death 
than  live  in  slavery,  and  to  put  unshaken 
trust  in  the  highest  God,  and  never  to 
be  afraid  of  the  power  of  man.’  It  is 
the  spirit  that  almost  extinguished  the 
power  of  the  nobility  (1376  by  Sem- 
pach),  that  shattered  (1476)  the  then 
mightiest  power  in  Europe,  and  it  is 
the  spirit  that  waded  through  blood, 
fire  and  ice-cold  rivers  (winter  1499)  in 
the  last  and  final  struggle  for  liberty 
against  Germany;  it  is  the  spirit  of 
social  and  religious  reforms  that  illumi- 
nated and  inspired  the  immortal  Zwing- 
lius  and  his  co-laborers;  and  as  the 
story  goes  that  Tell  ended  his  patriotic 
life  by  saving  a child  from  the  mad- 
dened river,  so  is  this  beautiful  trait  of 
Tell’s  spirit  again  illustrated  in  the 
lives  of  Father  Pestalozzi  and  Pater 
Girard,  Thomas  Scherr,  and  other  great 
men  in  the  immense  field  of  education. 
Yes,  boys,  here  is  the  spirit  of  old 
William  Tell  in  its  highest  glory,  los- 
ing his  own  life,  comfort  and  everything 
in  saving  the  precious  boy,  the  hope  of 
future  generations,  from  the  torrent  of 
infidelity,  the  cliffs  of  unbridled  pas- 
sions, and  the  cold,  surging  waves  of 
selfishness,  uncertainty  and  moral 


infirmity  to  the  safe  bank  of  clearly 
defined,  religious,  logical  and  philoso- 
phical thought,  from  which  safe  bank 
he,  the  young  boy,  will  climb  the  moun- 
tain side,  build  himself  a happy,  a 
firmly  established  home,  and  keep  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  mountain  top, 
whether  it  is  enveloped  in  rolling 
clouds,  bathed  in  the  unspeakable  glory 
of  the  morning  and  evening  sun,  or 
pointing  silently  up  into  the  starry 
ocean  of  boundless  space  and  endless 
universe.  That  is  the  spirit  of  Father 
Tell!” 

I was  dismissed  from  school  in  1877; 
my  only  offense  was  that  I joined  the 
Mormon  Church. 

J.  Spori. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


The  Lord’s  Way. 

The  Lord  has  His  own  way  in  manag- 
ing the  affairs  of  His  Church,  and 
sometimes  that  way  happens  to  be  in 
conflict  with  the  views  and  anticipations 
of  its  members.  When  the  Latter-day 
Saints  were  compelled  ,to  leave  the 
States  and  take  their  journey  into  these 
far  western  wilds  it  was  expected,  and 
by  many,  perhaps,  hoped  and  desired 
that  they  would  be,  to  a great  extent 
and  for  a long  time,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  treatment  they 
had  received  was  so  heartless  and  cruel 
because  of  their  religion  being  so  un- 
popular, they  had  no  wish  to  be  again 
brought  in  contact  with  the  elements 
they  had  fled  from.  Having  been  driven 
from  their  homes  and  their  possessions 
several  times,  they  hoped  in  coming  to 
the  mountains  to  escape  such  a fate  in 
the  future.  The  most  of  those  early 
settlers  were  content  to  endure  every 
kind  of  hardship  and  privation  if  they 
could  only  enjoy  peace  and  the  freedom 
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of  religious  worship.  Their  sad  and 
painful  experience  had  caused  them  to 
believe  it  was  only  possible  to  live  in 
that  blessed  condition  by  being  far 
removed  from  their  former  persecutors. 
Hence,  they  viewed  with  pleasure  the 
prospect  of  being  secluded  and  hidden 
from  observation  and  from  contact  with 
the  world.  From  their  standpoint 
obscurity  and  isolation  insured  a degree 
of  safety  which  they  thought  it  not 
possible  to  obtain  if  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  jealous,  covetous  or  hostile 
neighbors.  It  was  very  natural  that 
they  should  think  so. 

This  feel  ing  was  not  confined  to  the 
Latter-day  Saints;  for  reflecting  men 
not  of  our  faith  saw  the  danger  which 
the  Saints  would  be  in  when  popula- 
tions opposed  to  their  religion  should 
become  numerous  around  them. 

Some  years  ago  a prominent  govern- 
ment official,  whom  I had  known  in 
Washington,  came  to  Utah  on  business 
for  the  government.  In  conversation  with 
him  he  expressed  himself  very  feelingly 
concerning  the  situation  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints.  He  knew  something  of 
their  past  history  and  of  the  treatment 
they  had  received  from  mobs.  Stretch- 
ing out  his  arm,  and  pointing  down  the 
valley,  a sweeping  and  commanding  view 
of  which  could  be  had  from  the  point 
where  we  were  standing,  he  remarked: 
"When  I look  at  this  beautiful  valley 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding 
mountains,  your  comfortable  homes, 
your  fine  farms  and  fields,  orchards  and 
gardens,  all  wrested  from  the  wilderness 
at  such  an  immense  cost  of  means  and 
toil,  I sincerely  wish  that  you  were 
somewhere  else  and  away  from  our 
jurisdiction;  for  I see  nothing  but  trouble 
ahead  of  you.  Your  country  will  be 
coveted,  and  there  will  not  be  pretexts 
wanting  to  justify  taking  it  from  you.” 


The  idea  in  his  mind  was  plain. 

We  had  a country  which  our  industry, 
energy  and  perseverance,  under  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord^  had  converted 
from  a desert  into  a place  of  beauty,  and 
he  foresaw  that  in  the  opinion  of  many 
thereafter  it  would  be  considered  too 
good  for  us,  and  measures  would,  per- 
haps, be  taken  to  repeat  the  past  and 
drive  us  from  it.  His  feelings  upon 
this  point  appeared  to  be  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  our  brethren  who 
first  settled  here. 

In  reply  to  him  I asked  "Where  could 
we  have  gone  or  where  can  we  now  go, 
to  any  spot  on  this  earth  more  secluded 
or  less  likely  to  become  attractive  than 
these  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
were  when  the  Latter-day  Saints  first 
came  to  them?  Go  now  where  we 
might  upon  this>  continent — and  our 
religious  faith  binds  us  to  this  continent 
— and  the  same  results  which  you  now 
witness,”  I said,  "in  this  valley  would 
soon  be  witnessed  wherever  we  would 
settle.  If  it  were  possible  to  select  a 
spot  more  unfavorable  for  settlement 
than  this  country  was  in  1847,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  qualities  which  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  possess  would,  in  time, 
convert  it  into  a beautiful  and  an  attrac- 
tive place.  ” 

He  admitted  the  correctness  of  my 
statement,  but  still  appeared  to  be 
apprehensive  and  mournful  concerning 
our  future. 

While  the  Latter-day  Saints  remain 
in  the  world,  and  are  true  to  their 
religion,  they  must  attract  attention, 
and  people  for  various  reasons — in  the 
past  it  has  been  principally  for  money 
making — will  be  drawn  to  them.  We 
must  not  forget  the  prophecies.  They 
clearly  indicate  that  peoples  will  come 
to  Zion  for  peace,  security  and  good 
government.  However  improbable  it 
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may  seem  at  present,  in  view  of  the 
manner  Salt  Lake  and  Ogden  cities  are 
now  governed,  the  words  of  the  Lord 
will,  nevertheless,  be  fulfilled.  More 
unlikely  things  than  this  have  happened, 
and  they  will  happen  again.  It  is  very 
evident  the  Lord  sees  that  His  people 
need  schooling,  and  He  is  permitting 
them  to  get  it.  The  method  may  not 
be  pleasant  to  them,  or  it  may  not  be 
the  one  they  would  have  selected  had  the 
choice  been  left  to  them.  But  we  must 
acknowlege  that  He  knows  what  is  best. 

Our  Contact  with  the  World. 

As  a people  the  Latter-day  Saints  are 
now  thrown  in  full  contact  with  the 
world.  Its  evil  influences  are  surging 
around  them.  They  thrust  themselves 
upon  them  in  every  direction.  Men  are 
permitted  to  occupy  stations  of  respon- 
sibility and  offices  of  authority  in  city 
and  county  governments  who  are,  in 
some  instances  at  least,  unworthy  of 
public  trust.  Their  aims  are  not  to 
make  the  places  where  they  have  power 
clean,  pure  and  free  from  vicious  and 
evil  surroundings.  Vice  is  not  only 
winked  at;  it  is  countenanced,  and  in 
some  cases  encouraged.  Under  such 
influences  there  is  danger  of  society 
becoming  debauched. 

Among  Latter-day  Saints  some  ask: 
What  does  this  mean?  Have  our  hopes 
and  anticipations  been  vain?  If  not, 
why  is  such  a condition  of  affairs  per- 
mitted to  prevail? 

To  such  questions  the  answer  can  be 
given : 

The  Lord  has  not  forgotten  His 
promises;  but  He  has  His  own  way  of 
bringing  about  their  fulfillment.  In  that 
which  has  taken  place  He  has  His  pur- 
poses to  accomplish,  and  the  future 
will  prove  that  He  has  controlled  all 
events  wisely  and  well. 


There  are  certain  ends  to  be  reached 
by  means  of  these  agencies  now  at 
work  among  the  Saints.  What  are 
they? 

Each  one  should  try  to  learn  what 
these  are  and  profit  by  the  lesson. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  design  of  Prov- 
idence to  break  down  and  sweep  away 
every  distinguishing  virtue  from  among 
the  Saints. 

It  is  not  the  design  to  have  us 
deprived  of  those  qualities  which  will 
be  the  means  of  drawing  people  to  our 
country  for  peace,  security  and  honest 
and  fair  government. 

The  training  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
for  the  past  sixty-two  years  is  not  now 
to  be  thrown  away. 

It  is  too  valuable;  it  has  cost  too 
much. 

It  has  cost  immense  labor,  continuous 
and  unflagging  eflort,  the  wearing  out 
of  consecrated  lives,  and  even  the 
shedding  of  precious  blood. 

We  Must  Avoid  Sin. 

Is  there  any  Latter-day  Saint  who 
cannot  perceive  and  acknowledge  that 
it  is  not  the  design  of  Providence  that 
the  Saints  should  become  a prey  to  vice 
and  the  wicked  practices  which  evil- 
disposed  persons  would  like  to  introduce 
here? 

Is  there  one  who  cannot  understand 
that  the  Lord  has  had  a purpose  in 
view  in  gathering  His  people  to  this 
land  from  the  various  nations  of  the 
earth? 

He  has  not  brought  His  people  here, 
neither  has  He  permitted  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  to  be  brought  about, 
to  have  them  forget  or  throw  aside  all 
the  teachings  and  training  He  has  been 
giving  them  from  the  organization  o 
His  Church  up  to  the  present  time. 
They  themselves  are  not  to  fall  back 
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and  become  the  victims  of  sin.  Their 
children  are  not  to  be  contaminated 
and  corrupted  by  evils  which  have 
begun  to  flourish  here.  That  is  not  the 
design  of  Providence  in  permitting 
these  things  to  be.  But  though  it  may 
not  be  given  to  us  to  perceive  all  that 
is  designed,  we  can,  at  least,  see  that 
the  Saints  now  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  tested.  Those  who  yield  to  evil 
influences,  who  succumb  to  vice,  will 
be  unworthy  of  the  high  destiny  await- 
ing the  Saints  of  God.  They  will  be 
unfit  to  continue  to  associate  with  them; 
the  Lord  will  cast  them  aside. 

But  those  who  resist  impurity  and 
sin,  who  pass  by  every  temptation  to 
do  wrong  as  though  it  did  not  exist, 
what  of  them? 

They  will  undoubtedly  be  prepared, 
by  passing  unscathed  through  this 
ordeal,  for  the  days  to  come.  The  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  troubles  and 
disasters  of  the  future  will  cause  men 
to  turn  their  eyes  in  search  of  an 
honest,  upright  and  virtuous  people — a 
people  who  will  have  a high  regard  for 
the  rights  of  their  fellow-men,  of  every 
creed  and  nationality,  and  who  will  do 
all  in  their  power  to  maintain  and 
preserve  free,  impartial  and  honest 
government. 

Already  the  Latter-day  Saints  are 
credited  with  possessing  a high  sense 
of  honor  in  all  their  financial  affairs. 
Business  men  who  have  dealt  with  them 
readily  admit  that  there  are  no  cus- 
tomers who  are  more  punctual  and 
reliable  in  meeting  their  obligations 
than  the  Latter-day  Saints.  In  fact, 
speaking  of  them  as  a community,  they 
stand  ahead  of  any  other  in  this  respect. 
This  character  for  honesty  has  been  the 
growth  of  years.  It  is  most  valuable. 

This  credit  is  not  confined  to  the 
affairs  of  private  life;  it  extends  to 


public  office.  It  is  now  upwards  of 
forty-two  years  since  Utah  was  organized 
as  a Territory.  During  that  period 

there  have  been  numerous  sessions  of 
the  legislature;  but  who  has  ever  heard 
of  any  bill  being  passed  or  any  legisla- 
tive action  being  taken  through  bribery 
or  any  corrupt  influence? 

This  character  for  honesty  in  private 
and  business  life,  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  affairs  connected 
with  government  must  grow.  The 
Latter-day  Saints  must  also  show  that 
when  they  have  power  they  will  not 
abuse  it,  but  that  they  will  be  fair, 
and  will  deal  justly  and  impartially 
with  all  men,  oppress  none,  and  extend 
favor  improperly  to  none. 

The  duty  before  them  now  is,  to  live 
in  such  a manner  as  to  be  above  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  the  evil  and 
corrupting  influences  which  are  around 
them,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  by  all  that 
they  possess  qualities  which  entitle 
them  to  respect  and  confidence  and 
which  will  not  yield  to  temptation.  In 
this  way  they  will  be  in  a position  to 
fulfill  the  predictions  concerning  their 
future. 

The  Editor. 


FOR  CONSCIENCE  SAKE. 

(CONCLUDED  FROM  PAGE  80.) 

“What’s  the  matter?’’  “Did  he  give 
you  bad  money?”  “ Weren’t  the  paper’s 
for  him  after  all?”  “Pooh!  I wouldn’t 
bother  so  much  about  a thing  that  didn’t 
concern  me!”  clamored  the  boys.  But 
Josh  kept  on  walking  briskly  tc  ward’s 
Mr.  M.’s  again. 

“He  made  a mistake  when  he  gave 
me  the  money,”  said  Josh. 

“What  kind  of  a mistake  was  it  he 
made?”  asked  one  of  the  boys. 

“See  here,  what  he  gave  me,"  answered 
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Josh,  “a  five  dollar  gold  piece  instead 
of  a nickel.  ” 

“Well,  I’d  keep  it  if  I were  you.” 

“He  gave  it  to  you  fair  enough,  so 
why  isn’t  it  yours?"  “I’d  not  take  it 
back  to  him.  ’ “I’d  keep  it  and  get 
nice  things  for  my  father  with  it,”  again 
clamored  the  boys. 

“ But  it  wouldn’t  be  honest  to  do  that,  ” 
said  Josh,  “and  father  never  would 
touch  a thing  that  I might  get  for  him 
in  such  a way.  ” 

“You  wouldn’t  need  to  let  him  know 
about  it,  ” said  one. 

“Do  you  think  I’d  do  anything  I 
wouldn’t  tell  father  about?”  asked  Josh 
indignantly.  “What  would  my  mother 
think,  when  she  sent  me  to  do  a kind- 
ness, if  I’d  do  a dishonest  thing  on  top 
of  it?  I wouldn’t  keep  this  piece  of 
money  for  a thousand  dollars,  because 
it  would  make  me  dishonest,  and  mother 
says  she’d  rather  I’d  be  poor  and 
honest  all  my  life,  than  get  means  in 
any  but  honest  ways.  And  she  says, 
too,  that  if  we  get  things  by  being  dis- 
honest, they  will  never  do  us  any  good, 
f6r  the}'  will  make  us  feel  uneasy  and 
disagreeable  instead  of  comfortable  and 
happy;  and  I know  it’s  true,”  and  Josh 
bounded  away  up  the  broad  steps  again 
and  rang  the  bell  as  before. 

The  same  young  girl  who  had  opened 
the  door  when  he  called  a few  moments 
earlier  again  answered  his  ring.  She 
looked  surprised,  but  smiled  at  him. 

• "Can  I see  Mr.  M.,  please?"  Josh 
asked. 

"He  is  at  dinner,”  answered  the  girl, 
“but  maybe  he  won’t  mind  being  dis- 
turbed; Mrs.  M.  is  so  very  pleased  with 
the  parcel  you  brought;  it  is  from  her 
sister,  of  whom  she  had  heard  nothing 
for  a long  time,  and  contains  photo- 
graphs of  herself  and  children.” 

“That’s  good,”  said  Josh,  feeling  a 


little  as  though  it  might  not  have  been 
so  very  wrong  after  all  for  him  to  have 
kept  the  five  dollars,  if  the  package  he 
brought  them  was  so  precious. 

The  young  woman  asked  him  to  sit 
down  in  the  hall,  and  said  she  would 
tell  Mr.  M.  he  was  there. 

She  went  away,  and  presently  Mr.  M. 
came  to  him,  wiping  his  moustache  and 
fingers  with  his  handkerchief,  munching 
something  in  his  mouth,  and  looking  as 
if  he  had  left  his  dinner  very  reluc- 
tantly. 

As  the  doors  between  the  dining  room 
and  the  hall  had  been  opened  combined 
savors  of  many  pleasant  edibles  had 
floated  to  Joshie’s  nostrils,  and  he  felt 
rather  to  sympathize  with  Mr.  M.  for 
having  been  called  away  from  his  dinner 
than  to  blame  him  for  being  annoyed  at 
it. 

“Well?”  was  all  the  gentleman  said 
as  he  approached  Josh. 

“See  what  a mistake  you  made,”  said 
Josh,  holding  his  hand  towards  the  man, 
with  both  the  five  dollar  and  the  ten 
cent  pieces  in  it. 

“Heh!  I should  think  I did  make  a 
mistake,”  said  Mr.  M.  taking  the  gold 
piece  from  the  boy’s  hand.  “But  what 
made  you  come  back  with  it?”  he  asked 
suddenly,  after  a little  pause. 

Josh  replied  simply,"  My  conscience, 
sir.  ” 

The  man  looked  at  him  strangely. 

“You  might  have  kept  it  all  right 
enough,”  he  said,  “ I should  likely  never 
have  known  the  difference.” 

“But  I should,”  answered  Josh 
quickly.  “You  not  knowing  it  wouldn’t 
have  made  it  honest  in  me  to  have  kept 
it. " 

Mr.  M.  still  looked  puzzled. 

"Didn’t  I give  it  to  you  fair  enough?" 
he  asked.  "How  could  it  have  been 
dishonest  in  you  to  have  kept  it?” 
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“It  would  have  been  dishonest, 
because  I should  have  been  keeping 
what  you  gave  me  by  mistake  and  not 
what  • you  intended  for  me,’’  answered 
Josh  promptly,  while  his  face  shone  with 
an  inward  light,  which  is  only  visible  on 
the  countenance  when  an  act  of  heroism 
is  being  performed  from  a sense  of  duty 
and  a love  for  truth. 

“You  are  a fine,  noble  boy,  anyhow,” 
said  Mr.  M.  “What  is  your  name?” 
“Joshua  W.,”  replied  the  boy. 
“Where  do  you  live?” 

“At  No. on — — Street.” 

“Live  with  your  p>arents?” 

“With  my  mother.” 

“And  where  is  your  father?” 

“He’s  in  prison,  sir;  but  not  for  any 
bad  action  of  his;  my  father  never  did 
a mean  thing  in  his  lite,"  cried  Josh 
vehemently.  “It  is  for  conscience  sake 
that  he  is  in  prison.” 

If  Mr.  M.  had  looked  astonished  be- 
fore, at  what  had  appeared  to  him  a 
remarkable  manifestation  of  integrity  in 
so  young  a boy,  he  seemed  completely 
dumbfounded  at  this  unexpected  and 
eloquent  defense  of  his  father’s  character, 
when  the  boy  had  felt  called  upon  to 
acknowledge  that  his  father  was  im- 
prisoned as  a thief  or  murderer  might 
have  been. 

The  man  scratched  his  head,  and 
looked  as  though  he  could  think  of  noth- 
ing to  say.  But  he  did  say,  at  last, 
holding  the  golden  coin  towards  Josh. 

I wish  you  would  take  this  to  your 
mother;  tell  her  I send  it  with  very 
great  esteem.  ” 

Josh  hesitated;  it  was  not  to  himself 
now  the  gift  was  offered,  but  to 
his  patient,  benevolent,  hard-working 
mother.  He  would  not  have  taken  it 
for  himself,  but  had  he  any  right  to 
refuse  it  for  her?  While  questioning 
himself  in  this  wise,  the  man  spoke 


again:  “You  said  you  were  not  very 
willing  to  bring  that  package  to  us,  but 
your  mother  persuaded  you  to,  I be- 
lieve, ’’  he  said. 

“Yes,  sir,  that  is  a fact,”  Josh 
acknowledged,  rubbing  his  hands 
together,  “and  if  anyone  deserves  to  be 
paid  for  it  it’s  her  and  not  me.” 

Mr.  M.  looked  pleased  at  this  speech 
and  said,  “Tell  her,  then,  the  package 
was  for  Mrs.  M.,  and  she  is  delighted 
with  it,  and  we  think  her  sending  it  over 
so  promptly  is  well  worth  this  five 
dollar  piece.  ” 

“But  you  don’t  though,  do  you?” 
asked  Josh,  smiling  incredulously  as  he 
slowly  held  out  his  hand  to  take  the 
coin. 

“Well,  yes,”  returned  Mr.  M.,  drop- 
ping the  money  into  the  boy’s  hand. 
“What  I’ve  heard  from  you  this  after- 
noon may  be  worth  more  than  that  to 
me  some  time.” 

Josh  mentally  hoped  it  might,  and 
would  have  liked  to  ask  how,  but  he 
felt  he  was  keeping  the  man  from  his 
dinner,  and  that  it  would  be  more  kind 
in  him  to  go  and  not  continue  the 
conversation  longer.  So  he  simply  said, 
“Thank  you  very  much,  and  I know 
mother  will  thank  you,  too.  ” 

Hurrying  into  the  street  again,  he 
found  some  of  the  boys  still  waiting  for 
him,  but  others  had  been  wise  enough 
to  go  home  to  their  suppers,  and  to 
their  evening  chores  and  lessons. 

“Did  he  give  you  the  five  dollars?” 
asked  one  boy. 

“No,”  answered  Josh. 

“I  didn’t  think  he  would;  he’s  a 
regular  old  stingy,”  continued  the  boy. 

“I  wouldn’t  have  taken  it  if  he’d 
offered  it  to  me,”  said  Josh. 

“Oh!  I would!”  said  another  boy. 

“I  wouldn’t;  but  see  here,”  answered 
Josh,  laughing  at  the  joke  he  was  play- 
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ing  his  comrades,  and  at  the  same  time 
holding  up  the  money  that  they  might 
see  he  had  it. 

They  had  walked  briskly,  and  were  at 
his  mother’s  gate  before  he  showed  the 
coin,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  be  teased 
to  spend  it,  or  any  portion  of  it,  for 
Josh  was  so  generous  it  was  not  easy 
for  him  to  say  no  when  asked  by  his 
playmates  to  spend  money  which 
belonged  to  himself. 

"Oh!  you  fibbed  to  us!”  cried  the 
boys,  as  Josh  entered  the  gate. 

“No  I didn’t,”  laughed  Josh;  “Mr. 
M.  didn’t  give  it  to  me;  but  he  sent  it 
to  mother,  and  now  don't  call  him 
stingy  any  more,  for  you  see  he  is 
not;”  and  with  that  Josh  ran  into  the 
house,  to  find  his  mother  still  ironing 
and  looking  rather  sober. 

“It  didn’t  take  you  all  this  time  to 
go  to  Mr.  M.’s  and  back,  did  it?”  she 
began  in  a fretful  tone. 

“No,  mother,  not  quite,”  leaning  on 
the  table  and  looking  up  at  his  mother 
good-naturedly. 

“I  wish  you  cared  a little  more  about 
doing  your  duty  and  not  quite  so  much 
about  play,”  said  Mrs.  W.,  ironing 
away  fiercely,  and  not  deigning  to  look 
into  her  son’s  bright  face. 

"I  thought  I was  doing  my  duty, 
mother,  when  I was  going  where  you 
sent  me,  and  doing  what  you  told  me 
to  do,”  said  Josh  meekly.  It  was  easy 
for  him  to  keep  cool  now  and  answer 
his  mother  respectfully,  even  if  she  did 
scold  him  without  cause,  for  he  knew 
she  would  be  so  happy  when  she  heard 
how  really  good  and  honest  he  had 
proven  himself.  His  soft  answer  turned 
away  his  mother’s  wrath  at  once. 
She  remembered  how  she  had  some- 
times found  fault  with  him,  without 
waiting  to  learn  what  reason  he  had  for 
seeming  negligence,  and  how  she  had 


always  regretted  having  done  so  after- 
wards. She  put  her  iron  on  the  stove 
now,  and  her  arms  around  her  boy’s 
neck,  and  kissing  him  tenderly  she 
said,  “I  know  you  are  a good  son,  my 
darling,  and  you  have  not  been  very 
long  away.  But  the  coal  skuttle  is 
empty,  and  I was  afraid  I should  have 
to  leave  off  ironing  and  go  out  for  coal; 
and  I am  so  tired  and  want  so  much  to 
finish  before  dark.” 

Josh  returned  the  kiss  and  embrace, 
and  ran  for  coal  without  a word,  and 
then  explained  hurriedly  all  about  Mr. 
M.’s  mistake,  and  what  came  of  it,  and 
laid  the  bright  little  coin  on  the  white, 
ironing  sheet  before  his  mother’s  weary 
but  happy  eyes. 

At  the  close  of  Sunday  school  one 
Sabbath  day  a few  months  later, 
Joshie’s  sister  Myrtle  said  to  him,  “Is 
your  mother  going  to  the  Tabernacle 
this  afternoon,  Josh?  Ask  her  to  wait 
for  me,  if  she  is,  I want  to  walk  down 
with  her;  mother  is  not  going  today.” 

think  my  mother’s  going;  what’s 
the  matter  with  Aunt  Alice?”  returned 
Josh. 

“There’s  nothing  the  matter  with 
mother,”  said  Myrtle,  “but  she’s  going 
to  tend  Sister  B.’s  children,  and  let 
her  go  to  meeting.” 

An  hour  later  Myrtle  called,  and  her 
brother  Josh  and  his  mother  and  several 
other  members  of  the  family  were 
ready  to  walk  to  meeting  with  her. 

“How  tall  Josh  looks  in  his  Sunday 
clothes,  Auntie;  I am  growing  quite 
proud  of  my  big  brother;  he  will  soon 
be  large  enough  to  wait  on  us  to  all  the 
parties,”  said  Myrtle,  taking  Joshie’s 
arm  and  strutting  a little.  Myrtle  was 
seventeen,  and  quite  an  authority  in 
both  divisions  of  the  household.  "Now, 
you  youngsters  go  on  ahead,”  she  said 
to  the  smaller  children,  "and  Josh  and 
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Auntie  and  myself  will  bring  up  the 
rear.  ” They  all  obeyed  orders,  and 
Myrtle  walked  on,  arm  in  arm  with 
both  Josh  and  his  mother. 

“I’ve  heard  something  that  is  so 
funny  and  good,  too;  I want  to  tell 
you  about  it,”  Myrtle  said;  and  this  is 
what  she  told  them : 

“Polly,  that  works  for  Mrs.  M.,  is  in 
my  class  in  Sunday  school,  and  this 
morning  she  said  to  me  that  she  never 
saw  nor  heard  of  such  a changed  man 
as  Mr.  M.  is  ever  since  Josh  took  that 
letter  to  him  some  time  ago.  He  used 
to  be  always  going  on  about  our  people, 
telling  what  lawless  ignoramuses  they 
all  were.  But  now  he  talks  of  their 
sincerity,  their  honesty,  their  industry, 
their  patience,  skill  and  wonderful 
trustworthiness.  He  has  even  got  the 
History  of  Joseph  Smith,  and  reads  it 
aloud  to  Mrs.  M.,  who  listens  pleasantly. 
He  declares  that  he  has  sat  on  the  jury 
for  the  last  time  to  help  sentence  and 
imprison  a man  who  will  bravely  accept 
such  punishment  for  conscience  sake.  ” 

Lula. 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
DEPARTMENT. 

Rooms  334  Constitution  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Sunday 
school  work,  together  with  the 
increased  interest  therein  of  late,  has 
worked  to  bring  about  the  consummation 
of  a very  desirable  and  long  needed 
improvement  in  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing classes  and  the  educating  of  qualified 
teachers.  This  interest  has  developed 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  Board  felt  the 
need  of  some  means  of  training  the 
young  men  and  women  for  the  position 
of  educating  the  young  of  Israel;  and 
on  November  14th,  1892,  under  the 


direction  of  the  Union  Board  the 
organization  of  a Normal  Sunday  School 
Training  Class  was  effected  at  the 
Brigham  Young  Academy,  at  Provo, 
with  Professor  Benjamin  Cluff,  Jr.,  and 
his  Academy  associates  as  instructors. 
To  this  Normal  class  each  Stake  has 
the  privilege  of  sending  students,  free  of 
charge  of  tuition,  who  can,  if  they 
wish,  enjoy  all  the  privileges  the 
Academy  affords.  Special  instructions 
m the  following  branches  are~given: 

1.  A course  in  elementary  psychology 
as  applied  to  education. 

2.  A course  in  the  theory  of  education. 

3.  A course  in  the  methods  of  Sun- 
day school  training,  the  use  of  the  Sun- 
day School  Guide,  charts,  leaflets,  cards, 
etc. 

4.  And  a course  in  music. 

The  Normal  training  course  lasts  five 
weeks,  each  course  being  complete  in 
itself. 

The  second  course  commenced  on 
February  13th,  1893,  to  which  the 

following  Stakes,  with  the  number  from 
each,  have  been  requested  to  send 
students : 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  NORMAL  COURSE. 


February  13th. 


Sanpete 

20 

Sevier 

15 

Millard 

15 

Cache 

20 

Morgan 

10 

Emery 

15 

Tooele 

5 

Juab 

2 

On  March  20th,  the  third  course 

will 

commence, 

and  the  number  of  students 

from  each  Stake  will  be  as  follows: 

March  20th 

Weber 

25 

Tooele 

10 

Summit 

10 

Wasatch 

10 

Sanpete 

20 

Millard 

10 

Morgan 

10 

Beaver 

5 

April  24th. 

Sevier 

20 

Emery 

10 

Weber 

20 

Tooele 

5 

Summit 

10 

Wasatch 

5 

Cache 

25 
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The  above  lists  are  subject  to  such 
modifications  as  may  arise  from  the 
inability  of  certain  stakes  to  supply  the 
number  of  students  here  alloted  them. 
Due  notice  of  the  above  allotment  has 
been  given  to  each  stake  supt.  interested, 
and  any  stake  that  cannot  supply  the 
number  above  mentioned  should  at  once 
notify  Elder  John  M.  Whitaker,  334 
Constitution  Building. 

On  Sunday,  February  5th,  1893, 
Elders  George  Goddard,  First  Assistant 
General  Superintendent;  George  Rey- 
nolds, Thomas  C.  Griggs,  J.  W.  Sum- 
merhays  and  Levi  W.  Richards,  members 
of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Board,  and  John  M.  Whitaker,  General 
Secretary,  visited  the  Normal  Training 
Class  and  witnessed  the  various  exer- 
cises. We  were  gratified  with  the 
excellent  spirit  and  showing,  and  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  advantages 
there  given.  We  desire  to  most  earnestly 
impress  the  importance  of  Stake  and 
Ward  Superintendents  responding  to 
the  calls  made  for  students  to  attend 
these  courses  when  requested  to  do  so, 
as  the  result  will  more  than  justify  the 
outlay,  and  the  benefits  to  the  school 
are  almost  incalculable.  We  cannot 
urge  too  strongly  the  importance  of 
sending  the  very  best  material  that  can 
be  obtained  in  the  Sunday  schools  to 
take  this  course. 

For  a more  complete  understanding 
of  the  course  see  the  New  Year’s  edition 
of  the  Deseret  News  Weekly. 

There  have  been  issued  of  late  3,000 
more  Sunday  School  Guides,  and  any 
schools  desiring  more  copies  can  obtain 
them  by  addressing  the  General  Secre- 
tary, No.  334  Constitution  Building,  or 
Juvenile  Instructor  Office,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  These  are  for  the  benefit 
of  the  schools,  and  can  be  had  free  of 
charge  by  writing  as  above. 


We  regret  to  say  the  Stake  reports 
are  coming  in  very  slowly,  and  all 
should  be  forwarded  without  further 
delay.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
every  school  in  the  Stake  is  properly 
reported  on  the  Stake  reports,  as  we 
desire  a complete  report  this  year  for 
1892. 


THE  LEPER. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  gospel  had 
not  long  been  preached  in  Denmark, 
the  Saints  were  accustomed  to  hold 
their  meetings  in  an  old  building  in  a 
part  of  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  where 
the  working  classes  crowded  together  in 
old  tenement  houses,  the  yards  and 
courts  of  which  were  so  small  that 
when  standing  in  them  one  could  barely 
see  a small  strip  of  the  sky  above  the 
high  old  buildings.  One  particularly 
old  building  in  this  street  was  quite  an 
object  of  curiosity  for  a long  time,  as  it 
was  where  the  Saints  held  their  meet- 
ings. One  Friday  night  in  October  they 
had  met,  as  was  their  custom,  to  wor- 
ship God,  to  gain  strength  for  the 
constant  battle  with  the  world  and  their 
own  weaknesses,  and  to  bask  a few 
hours  in  the  brotherly  love  and  good- 
will that  so  abundantly  exists  among 
the  Saints  abroad. 

The  night  was  rainy  and  disagreeable, 
but  there  was  quite  a large  congregation 
and  from  the  happy,  animated  faces  it 
was  plain  that  whatever  of  care,  hard 
work  and  persecution  each  one  suffered 
through  the  days  that  lay  between  these 
meetings,  it  was  all  forgotten  now. 
There  was  but  one  face — a poor,  thin- 
worn  one — that  did  not  wear  the 
contented  expression  of  the  happy  band 
of  Saints.  It  belonged  to  a poorly- 
dressed  lady,  who  sat  by  the  door,  and 
there  she  had  sat  every  Friday  night 
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for  ten  years  with  the  same  hopeless 
expression  on  her  haggard  face.  Very 
few  of  the  Saints  knew  her.  Many  of 
them  had  tried  to  make  friendly 
advances,  but  her  manifest  dislike  at 
being  addressed  had  discouraged  them 
all.  She  was  not  a member  of  the 
Church,  which  was  the  only  thing 
positively  known  about  her. 

When  the  meeting  was  dismissed,  and 
the  Saints  still  lingered,  loth  to  part 
from  each  other,  the  lady  by  the  door 
hurriedly,  as  usual,  vanished  from  the 
hall  and  hastened  along  the  dimly- 
lighted  streets  toward  Rabarberland, 
where  the  poorest  of  the  poor  dragged 
out  their  dreary  existence  in  the  densely 
packed  houses:  poor  excuses  for  human 
dwellings. 

The  rain  beat  hard  in  her  face  while 
she,  stooping  forward,  battled  against 
the  furious  wind.  As  she  thus  walked 
she  could  not  help  thinking  how  much 
her  situation  tonight  resembled  her  life, 
past  and  present.  Had  she  not  always 
thus  had  to  stoop  while  struggling  with 
life’s  adversities,  while  the  coldness  of 
an  uncharitable  world  had  numbed  her 
heart  as  the  October  chill  did  her  body 
tonight? 

When  she  finally  reached  the  almost 
tottering  building  where  she  lived  and 
had  ascended  the  creaking  stairs,  she 
stopped  on  the  hfth  floor  outside  the 
low  door,  and  drew  in  her  breath  listen- 
ing anxiously.  Then  as  if  relieved  she 
opened  the  door  noiselessly. 

After  striking  a match  she  went  softly 
over  to  a cot  where  the  thin  form  of  a 
youth  lay  sleeping  quietly.  She  laid 
one  hand  softly  and  tenderly  on  the 
poor,  slim  one  of  the  boy.  Then  she 
hung  up  her  wet  shawl  to  dry,  and 
looking  around  the  cold,  bare  room, 
sighed  and  sank  wearily  down  on  the 
cot  by  the  boy’s  side.  The  flickering 


tallow  candle  shed  its  gloomy  light  over 
the  pale,  emaciated  face  of  the  boy,  and 
she  watched  it  anxiously  a moment, 

I bending  low  to  hear  him  breathe.  She 
1 looked  relieved  as  she  again  rose  to  a 
sitting  posture,  and  resting  her  troubled 
head  in  one  hand  she  whispered  almost 
inaudibly:  “Perhaps  it  were  best  so-; 

but  I can’t,  oh,  I can’t  bear  the 
thought.  ” She  looked  at  him  again. 
How  white;  how  thin!  Yet  the  features 
were  handsome,  the  rich,  black  locks 
that  fell  over  the  forehead  were  glossy, 
and  seemed  to  enhance  the  marble-like 
color  of  the  face.  The  bluish  lids  bid 
a pair  of  dark,  patient  eyes,  and  the 
expression  of  pain  that  he  generally 
wore  when  awake  had  given  place  to 
that  of  peace. 

How  different  all  would  have  been  had 
he  been  strong  and  well  like  other  boys! 
How  he  would  have  helped  her  bear  the 
burden  of  supporting  them!  Now  she 
had  to  work  hard  for  both — for  all 
three.  It  was  hard,  oh  so  hard,  to  earn 
enough  to  keep  them  and  especially  him. 
There  were  so  many  things  he  ought  to 
have,  but  could  not  get.  He  was  a 
great  burden  in  one  way,  “yet,  oh 
Lord,  let  me  keep  the  burden,”  she 
whispered.  “Don’t  take  him  from  me 
— but  of  course  the  poor  lad  would  be 
better  off  in  God’s  keeping  than  in 
mine;  how  selfish,  selfish  I am  even  in 
my  love  for  him!” 

How  dark,  how  utterly  dreary  was 
life.  And  it  had  begun  so  brightly. 
How  well  she  remembered  the  first  year 
of  her  married  life;  her  loving  husband, 
so  industrious  and  full  of  hope  for  a 
bright  and  happy  future.  She  smiled 
bitterly.  Where  was  now  the  hope  that 
had  filled  their  hearts?  Gone.  Crushed 
under  the  load  of  cares  for  the  daily 
bread;  fled  to  give  place  to  the  phantom 
of  despair,  so  often  the  sole  occupant 
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of  her  heart.  But  then  they  were  young 
and  strong.  He  was  a carpenter  by 
trade,  a very  good  one;  and  she  took 
in  washing  and  earned  quite  a snug 
sum  every  week.  It  was  hard  work,  but 
the}’  did  not  mind  it.  They  worked  to  a 
certain  end:  meant  to  lay  money  by 

till  they  could  buy  a small  place  in  the 
country,  where  they  could  live  peace- 
fully, far  away  from  the  noisy  city. 
Then  came  the  boy,  the  precious  charge, 
and  her  happiness  was  complete.  And 
then,  oh  then,  came  the  gold  fever  of 
’48,  which  raged  all  over  Europe  at  that 
time.  Copenhagen  was  not  spared. 
Everybody  was  filled  with  the  California 
craze,  and  her  husband  caught  the  fever. 
He  raved  like  a maniac,  both  sleeping 
and  awake.  He  felt  that  he  must  go 
at  once,  and  he  went.  With  him  went 
the  little  capital  they  had  saved,  and 
which  was  growing  all  the  time,  albeit 
slowly.  She  struggled  alone  one  year 
with  her  young  babe;  then  her  husband 
came  back;  not  like  Jason  with  the 
golden  fleece,  as  he  expected,  but  poor, 
penniless  and  broken  down  in  soul  and 
body.  Fortune  had  been  against  him; 
he  had  been  severely  hurt  in  the  side 
from  a fall,  and  had  returned  to  die  at 
home,  as  he  hoped.  But  death  does 
not  come  to  those  who  seek  him,  and 
Carl  Stromberg  lived,  though  a physical 
wreck,  unable  to  do  much  work  of  any 
kind.  v 

But  she  had  worked.  She  was  young 
and  strong;  and  her  boy  grew  and  was 
the  light  of  her  heart. 

He  was  four  years  old  when  that 
dreadful  illness  seized  him;  then  her 
courage  forsook  her;  but  still  she 

trusted  in  God  and  hoped  all  would  be 
well.  ' 

Now  he  had  lain  there  for  twelve  long 
years,  and  hope  had  long  since  departed 
from  the  poor,  weary  soul.  There  was 
one  ray  of  light  which  cheered  and 


warmed  her  unhappy  life,  but  which 
never  was  allowed  to  kindle  a bright 
and  holy  flame  within  her.  That  was 
when,  by  stealth,  she  met  with  the 
Saints  on  Friday  night.  She  loved  to 
hear  the  glad  tidings;  the  words  of  the 
Elders  fell  like  dewdrops  on  her  heart’s 
parched  soil;  but  she  had  grown  dis- 
trustful even  of  God,  and  thought  He 
had  no  good  in  store  for  her.  If  Mor- 
mon ism  was  true,  which  she  doubted 
not,  it  was  for  better  and  happier  people 
than  she.  What  good  could  it  bring 
her?  It  would  only  add  to  her  troubles, 
yet  like  an  invisible  power  it  drew  her 
to  the  meeting  every  Friday  night.  Her 
husband  was  very  bitter  against  the 
Mormons,  and  would  have  left  her  no 
peace  had  he  known  where  she  spent 
her  Friday  evenings;  therefore  she  had 
contrived  a scheme  to  deceive  him,  and 
in  her  case,  I think,  deception  was 
excusable.  She  did  washing  by  the 
day  in  wealthy  families,  and  had 
every  day  but  Saturday  employed  in 
that  fashion.  On  Fridays  she  told  him 
she  had  to  work  later  than  any  other 
day,  but  received  no  more  pay  for  it. 
Of  course  he  believed  her  to  be  at  the 
washtub  till  half-past  nine,  when,  in 
fact,  she  spent  the  last  hour  and  a half 
with  the  Saints. 

He  often  threatened  to  go  and  “blow 
up”  those  niggardly  people  who  would 
keep  his  wife  so  long  at  the  hard  work 
for  so  little  pay,  but  it  always  ended 
with  the  intention. 

He  had  of  late  years  sought  consola- 
tion in  the  whisky  bottle,  and  when  he 
was  not  half-tipsy  he  was  sullen  and 
ill-tempered,  a source  of  terror  to  his 
wife  and  son. 

The  boy  stirred  and  opened  his  eyes. 
“Good  evening,  mother,”  he  said, 
eagerly  catching  her  hand.  “It  was 
your  long  day  today,  wasn’t  it?" 

[TO  HE  CONTINUED.] 
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25  infertile  instructor 

GEORGE  Q.  CANNON,  EDITOR. 

Salt  Lake  City,  February  15,  1893. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


Persecution  of  Salvationists. 

OME  dajos  ago  a branc  of  the 
Salvation  Army  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  having  gathered  for 
its  evening  service,  was,  without  provo- 
cation or  warning,  raided  by  the  police; 
the  aged,  gray-haired  captain  of  the 
branch  was  arrested  and  hurried  off  to 
prison;  and  the  remainder  of  the  band, 
being  thus  deemed  outside  the  law’s 
protection,  were  assaulted  by  a gang  of 
hoodlums,  who  stoned  and  assaulted 
them  en  masse  and  cruelly  beat  and 
maltreated  individual  members  of  the 
corps.  It  is  true  that  the  presiding 
officer  was  shortly  released  from  his 
confinement,  and  the  policeman  who 
arrested  him  was  rebuked  for  his  excess 
of  zeal;  but  there  remains  the  fact  that 
of  the  brutal  crowd  who  assailed  the 
unoffending  worshipers,  and  who  griev- 
ously injured  some  of  them,  not  one 
was  arrested,  nor  was  any  attempt  made 
either  to  check  their  bloodthirsty  assault 
or  discover  the  real  perpetrators  of 
actual  injury.  All  this,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, occurred  in  this  latest  year  of 
nineteenth  century  enlightenment,  in 
this  choice  land  of  America  which  is 
dedicated  to  human  rights — among  them 
freedom  of  worship — even  in  the  year 
in  which  the  four  hundredth  anniversary 
of  America’s  discovery  is  to  be  cele- 
brated, and  in  the  very  city  in  which 
that  celebration  is  to  be  observed,  and 
at  which  all  nations  are  invited  to  be 
present. 


That  the  methods  of  the  Salvation 
Army  do  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
many  religionists,  or  of  believers  in  no 
religion  at  all,  is  quite  true.  That  in 
the  dissemination  of  its  ideas  and  the 
promulgation  of  it  doctrines  the  Army 
gives  offense  to  the  refined  senses  of 
many  who  hold  religion  as  too  sacred 
to  be  passed  around  the  streets,  may  be 
equally  true.  But  that  the  Chicago 
policeman  is  competent  to  pass  upon 
any  man’s  notion  of  religious  worship 
does  not  seem  so  clear;  and  that  he  is 
an  authority  as  to  the  legality  of  open- 
air  services  and  as  to  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  on  the  streets  of 
American  towns  seems  to  be  thoroughly 
disproved. 

As  a matter  of  fact  there  is  much  that 
is  worthy  of  admiration  in  the  methods 
and  operations  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
They  may  be  in  the  minority  in  assum- 
ing that  in  the  military  form  and  in  the 
mimicry  of  war  there  is  aught  that  lends 
strength  or  symmetry  to  the  gospel  of 
peace.  By  many  their  tastes  may  be 
considered  vulgar,  since  they  seek  con- 
verts in  the  byways  and  the  slums;  yet 
the  Savior  of  mankind  did  not  withhold 
the  message  of  salvation  from  the  hum- 
blest and  most  despised  sinner.  They 
may  lay  less  stress  upon  the  life  eternal 
than  upon  improvement  in  the  mortal 
plan,  and  thus  by  narrow  construction- 
ists be  accused  of  casting  the  gospel’s 
priceless  pearls  before  swine;  yet  the 
earthly  life  is  but  a preparation  for  the 
eternal — an  indispensable  and,  in  its 
consequences,  all-important  part  of  it. 
And  much  of  the  good  they  do  must  be 
accepted  without  cavil  at  its  true  value. 
They  are  a consecrated  band  of  workers 
for  the  betterment  of  the  poorest  of 
human  circumstances.  They  are  neve 
happier  than  when  relieving  the  wants 
of  the  needy;  and  the  aid  and  comfort 
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they  unostentatiously  furnish  the 
wretched  in  localities  where  such  an 
element  exists  would  be  a credit  to 
the  most  liberal  charity  organizations 
of  the  land.  No  religionist,  no  friend 
of  human  kind,  can  feel  to  ignore  such 
claims  as  these  upon  public  considera- 
tion and  esteem.  Their  exponents  are 
certainly  entitled  to  toleration  and 
decent  treatment  at  least. 

We  cannot  believe  that  any  reader  of 
the  Juvenile  Instructor  has  ever  been 
one  of  a party  to  ridicule  or  disturb  the 
services  of  these  people.  The  Latter- 
day  Saints  themselves  know  too  well  the 
value  of  religious  liberty  to  deny  it  to 
others.  Our  mission  upon  earth  is  not 
to  tear  down  and  ravage,  but  to  improve 
and  build  up.  Our  duty  is  to  pointjout 
men’s  errors,  not  to  treat  them  with 
scorn  and  contumely,  unless  they  are 
willing  to  be  measured  by  our  standard. 
As  to  the  value  of  a human  soul,  whether 
high  or  low  according  to  worldly  notions, 
we  think  there  can  be  no  question.  We 
hope  no  one  will  deny  to  the  Salvation 
Army  the  credit  it  deserves  for  the  good 
it  does  and  tries  to  do;  and  we  are  sure 
no  believer  in  the  true  gospel  will 
so  far  depart  from  the  teachings  of  the 
Master  as  to  offend  and  treat  despite- 
fully  even  the  most  unpopular  of  those 
who  in  sincerity  are  seeking  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind. 

NOTABLE  INCIDENTS  OF  MISSIONARY 
LIFE. 

My  Samoan  Experience. 

Editor  Juvenile  Instructor : 

Still  speaking  of  the  discovery  of 
Samoa,  we  can’t  afford  to  overlook  the 
origin  of  the  names  of  Navigator  and 
Samoa,  which  were  given  at  different 
times  and  many  years  previous  to  the 
landing  on  the  islands  of  white  mission- 


aries in  1830.  For  many  years  this 
group  or  its  waters  were  famous  as  the 
home  of  the  best  oil  producing  whale  in 
the  Pacific.  When  the  whalers  would 
find  anchorage  near  land,  the  crew 
noticed  the  agility  and  expertness  the 
natives  displayed  in  managing  their 
boats  from  the  paopai  (small  canoe)  to 
their  large  boat  called  taumuallua  (both 
ends  a bow),  meaning  that  both  ends 
are  alike,  made  thus  to  ride  the  waves 
easier  and  also  to  be  easy  to  handle  in 
going  over  the  breakers  either  entering 
or  going  out  of  the  dangerous  harbors 
on  all  those  coral-reef-encircled  islands. 
By  the  turning  in  their  seats  of  those 
paddling,  they  can  go  either  way  in  an 
instant,  and  thus  avoid  the  wave  as  it 
is  about  to  break,  which  is  the  most 
dangerous  time  of  the  dreaded  breaker. 
It  will  be  seen  that  no  more  fitting 
name  could  have  been  given  the  islands 
of  these  seemingly  natural  boatmen. 

On  further  acquaintance,  however, 
with  these  extremely  nimble  native 
seamen,  the  whale  hunters  learned  that 
these  natives  were  not  of  the  groups 
they  were  bn,  but  that  they  were  from 
the  Friendly  Islands,  some  300  or  400 
miles  to  the  south,  and  were  only  visit- 
ing Samoa. 

Traditional  history,  that  of  telling 
from  father  to  son,  tells  us  that  after 
much  fighting  the  Friendly  islanders 
conquered  the  Samoans,  and  held  full 
sway  on  Samoa  for  innumerable  moons, 

! much  to  the  discontent,  however,  of 
the  Samoans,  who  at  last  decided  that  it 
was  no  worse  to  die  in  war  than  in 
slavery;  so  a final  war  ensued,  and 
never  ended  till  the  Samoans  succeeded 
in  driving  the  Tongans  (Friendly  Island- 
ers) before  club  and  spear  from  Aleipata 
j (the  east  end  of  the  island  Upolu  to 
J Mulifanua — its  western  extremity),  a dis- 
I tance  of  45  miles  by  water  and  more 
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than  as  far  again  by  land.  Herein  lies 
the  secret  or  sequel  to  the  still  unabat- 
ing  trouble  or  war,  as  newspapers  are 
wont  to  call  it. 

The  foundation  upon  which  the 
Samoan  difficulties  have  grown,  or  I 
might  say  have  been  built,  is  the 
undeniable  fact  that  part,  and  say  the 
smaller  part,  too,  of  the  natives,  aided 
by  foreigners,  have  and  do  sustain  a 
king  upon  whom  does  not  rest  the  real 
power  to  be  king,  and  who  has  not 
inherited  through  the  proper  channel 
the  authority  to  rule  the  Samoans.  So 
long  as  Mahetoa  is  kept  in  the  position 
he  is  so  little  qualified  for  just  so  long 
will  the  majority  of  the  Samoans  be  at 
spear  points  with  his  followers.  Malie- 
toa’s  genealogy  originated  the  day  the 
Samoans  were  freed  from  the  bondage 
of  the  Friendly  Islanders  while  that  of 
the  present  opposing  side  with  the 
prefix  of  Tui  to  their  names  such  as 
Tui-Manua  Tui-Mataafa,  etc.  began  in 
the  commencement  of  Samoan  tradition. 

It  is  strange  to  note  the  peculiar 
meaning  and  sometimes  the  more  pecu- 
liar way  that  Samoan  names  originate. 
As  I before  stated  Malietoa’s  name  is 
not  of  royal  fame;  we  will  prove  it.  As 
the  war  between  the  Samoans  and 
Tongans  ended,  and  the  Samoan  warriors 
stood  upon  the  beach  from  which  the 
Tongan’s  last  boat  load  had  just  escaped 
there  came  running  along  a sister  of 
two  of  the  bravest  young  warriors  who 
stood  on  the  sandy  beach  as  the  gray 
streaks  of  dawn  heralded  a brighter  day 
than  Samoa  had  seen  for  many  seasons. 
Her  boundless  joy  at  her  brothers’ 
generalship  could  only  be  expressed  in 
the  words  “Malie!  Malietoa!”  “Malie” 
means  brave,  well  done:  "toa”  means 
brave  fighter.  She  then  said  "Malietau! 
Malietau!”  The  affix  tau  means  soldier, 
hence  her  second  exclamation  would 


mean  good  soldier.  The  two  brothers, 
filled  with  pride  at  their  success,  were 
jealous  of  each  other  as  to  whom  the 
reins  of  the  leadership  should  pass.  They 
each  thought  of  the  appropriateness  of 
their  sister’s  exclamation,  and  there  arose 
at  once  a controversy  as  to  which  of  the 
two  should  hereafter  lead  in  war,  but 
not  in  the  kingship.  One  took  the  name 
of  Malietoa  and  the  other  Malietau, 
and  to  decide  their  superiority  they 
there  and  then  engaged  in  what  tradi- 
tion says  was  the  hardest  fought  hand 
to  hand  battle  with  saw-teeth  war  clubs 
that  was  ever  fouerht  on  Samoan  soil. 

Malietoa  succeeded  in  killing  his 
brave  brother,  and  forever  after  he  and 
his  family  go  by  the  name  of  Malietoa. 

This  Malietoa  at  once  presided  on  the 
island  Upolu,  and  made  war  on  the 
other  islands,  hence  virtually  stealing 
the  kingship  from  the  islands  Olosega, 
Ofu  and  Tau,  called  by  the  name  of 
Manua,  where  Tui-Manua  lived,  and  to 
which  at  the  present  time  all  genealo- 
gists go  back.  Now  Apia,  the  foreign- 
ers’ capital  of  Samoa,  is  on  Upolu,  hence 
Malietoa  is  upheld  by  the  three  treaty 
powers,  England,  Germany  and  America; 
but  final  peace  will  never  be  restored — 
save  by  force-— until  the  rightful  heir  is 
made  king. 

History  has  it  that  the  name  Samoa 
was  given  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  captain  and  crew  of  an  exploring 
vessel  that  anchored  in  Apia  harbor 
many  years  ago.  They  all  declared  that 
that  was  the  only  word  the  natives  of 
those  islands  used.  The  vessel  called 
in  for  water  and  fruit,  and  having  a 
chicken  on  board,  hung  it  up  to  show 
the  natives  that  flocked  around  in 
canoes  that  they  wanted  chickens,  but 
the  natives,  shaking  their  heads,  would 
only  answer,  "Sa  moa,”  "sa  moa.  ” Sa 
means  forbidden  or  tabooed,  and  moa  is 
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chicken;  so  that  Samoa  meant  ‘‘We 
cannot  give  you  chickens,  they  are 
forbidden  to  be  killed.”  Previous  to  • 
feasts  chickens,  pigs,  fish  and  fruits  are  i 
forbidden  by  the  chiefs  to  be  eaten  for 
a certain  number  of  days. 

Native  history  says  that  the  name 
Samoa  originated  like  this:  Sa  also 

means  tribe  or  people;  for  illustration, 
Sa  Eperu  (Hebrew)means  the  Hebrews; 
the  word  Eperu  without  the  sa  before 
it  would  not  be  native.  Moa  was  and 
now  is  the  name  of  a very  high  chief  on 
Manua,  and  all  of  his  posterity,  speak- 
ing of  themselves,  they  called  each  other 
Sa  Moa  (strictly  native  would  be,  O lo 
Sa  Moa),  the  tribe  of  Moa.  This 
family  increased  and  spread  to  all  the 
islands,  until  the  name  became  so  popu- 
lar that  all  the  natives  were  members 
(though  distant)  of  this  family,  and 
called  themselves  and  the  entire  group 
Sa  Moa.  In  our  next  we  will  peep  into 
the  traditional  origin  of  the  native. 

Ejay  Wood. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


The  Lewiston  (Me.)  Journal  credits  a 
sixteen-year  old  girl  with  the  following: 
Why  do  the  young  men  of  Edge- 
comb  do  so  much  loafing  ? Go  to  work! 
Push  ahead  ! I am  but  a young  girl  ; I 
have  clothed  myself  and  got  money  in 
the  bank  and  only  sixteen  years  old.  I 
lay  up  more  money  every  year  of  my 
life  than  any  boy  or  young  man  within 
a radius  of  three  miles  of  my  home. 
When  they  get  a dollar  they  go  to  a 
dance  and  go  home  a dollar  out.  My 
father  is  able  to  support  me,  but  I 
choose  to  support  myself.  I advise  all 
girls  to  cut  clear  of  those  loafing  boys. 
Give  them  a wide  berth  and  never 
marry  a man  unless  he  is  able  to  sup- 
port you.  And  never  put  your  arm 
through  the  handle  of  a rum  jug.” 


(Shir  -SiHIe 


YOUNG  FOLKS’  STORIES. 

Old  Bounce. 

I will  tell  you  a story  of  our  dog, 
who  came  to  us  as  if  lost,  and  lived 
with  us  the  rest  of  his  life. 

He.  was  a good  dog.  He  was  afraid 
of  guns.  If  he  heard  anyone  shoot  he 
would  run  into  the  house  and  stay  there 
till  mother  drove  him  out.  He  was 
always  good  to  mother,  and  would  take 
her  part  if  he  thought  anyone  was  hurt- 
ing her. 

One  day  Bounce  found  a young  lamb 
that  had  been  lost  from  the  herd,  and 
carried  it  to  the  house  in  his  mouth. 
He  1 aid  it  down  gently,  as  if  to  say, 
‘‘See  what  I have  found.”  My  father 
carried  it  over  to  my  uncle,  as  it 
belonged  to  his  herd.  Several  years 
after  as  we  were  going  to  the  canyon  he 
saw  a porcupine,  and  before  we  could 
stop  him  he  had  it  in  his  mouth  and 
was  shaking  it  to  death.  His  mouth 
and  throat  were  so  full  of  quills  that 
he  suffered  very  much,  and  we  had  to 
kill  him.  We  dug  a grave  close  by  our 
corral  and  buried  him. 

Chauncy  Loveland,  age  8 years. 

Honeyville,  Box  Elder  Co.,  Utah. 


Our  Turkey  Gobbler. 

Last  summer  we  had  a turkey  hen 
setting  on  eggs.  She  had  been  setting 
on  them  almost  four  weeks  when  one 
warm  day  she  hatched  sixteen  little 
turkeys.  We  kept  them  in  a small 
coop  until  they  were  large  enough  to 
follow  their  mother  around;  then  we 
turned  the  old  hen  and  her  turkeys 
loose. 

For  a few  days  the  old  gobbler  would 
strut  and  stamp  among  them  until  he 
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killed  one  or  two;  but  soon  he  began 
coaxing  them  away  from  their  mother 
one  by  one,  till  he  got  every  turkey 
from  her.  She  would  sit  by  him  every 
night,  but  could  not  get  the  turkeys  to 
brood  under  her.  In  the  morning  they 
would  go  off  together  through  the  lucern 
until  night,  then  they  would  go  to  roost 
on  the  grass  under  the  trees.  They  did 
this  until  they  were  large  enough  to 
get  on  the  fence;  then  the  gobbler 
would  stretch  his  wings  full  length 
along  the  fence.  When  they  grew  still 
larger  and  stronger  they  roosted  in  the 
trees. 

Mamma  thought  so  much  of  this  tur- 
key gobbler,  for  he  was  so  kind  to  the 
little  turkeys,  that  she  kept  him  for 
another  year. 

Elmo  Cluff.  Age  12. 

Provo,  Utah. 

Our  Garden  In  Southern  Utah. 

I have  read  so  many  nice  stories  in 
the  Juvenile,  written  by  the  young 
people,  that  I thought  I would  try  to 
write  something  also. 

Our  garden  is  situated  in  St.  George, 
about  six  miles  north  of  the  boundary 
line  of  Arizona.  The  climate  is  very 
warm  there;  sometimes  the  thermom- 
eter registers  115  degrees  in  the  shade. 

We  have  a great  many  kinds  of  fruit, 
among  which  are  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
apricots,  plums,  cherries,  nectarines, 
figs,  pomegranates,  grapes,  currants, 
mulberries  and  gooseberries,  besides 
several  kinds  of  almonds. 

Our  garden  covers  about  three  and  a 
half  acres  of  ground,  and  in  some  parts 
it  is  almost  like  a forest,  the  trees  are 
so  thick  and  large.  During  the  warm 
days  it  is  so  pleasant  to  take  a book 
and  lie  down  in  the  cool  shade  and 
read,  or  listen  to  the  birds  sing,  for 
there  are  many  birds  in  the  garden. 

One  summer  a mocking-bird  made  its 


home  there,  and  it  would  begin  to  sing 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
it  could  be  heard  almost  all  over  the 
neighborhood,  for  it  chose  the  highest 
trees  to  sit  in  when  it  sang. 

Some  years  ago  my  father  had  a very 
nice  green-house,  and  had  orange, 
lemon  and  banana  trees  growing  in  it. 
They  grew  to  be  quite  large,  but  a 
very  cold  winter  killed  them.  Usually 
the  winters  are  very  pleasant.  One 
year  we  had  roses  bloom  in  the  garden 
on  New  Year’s  day.  Rufus  Joh?iso?i, 

A ge  10  years. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

A Pet  Hen. 

In  reading  the  Juvenile  I see  that 
little  girls  have  written  pieces  to  the 
paper,  so  I thought  I would  try  and 
write  something,  as  I have  a desire  to 
learn  to  write.  ' We  live  at  Buck  Horn 
Springs,  Iron  County,  and  we  raise 
lots  of  chickens,  geese  and  ducks.  I 
remember  one  little  chick  that  got  hurt 
in  some  way.  I cared  for  it,  and  soon 
it  recovered  and  grew  to  be  quite  a fine 
hen,  and  was  a real  pet.  It  used  to 
come  in  the  house  and  lay  eggs.  I 
remember  my  sister,  who  lives  at 
Parowan,  once  came  to  our  place  on  a 
visit.  Her  little  girl  was  sitting  in  a 
rocking  chair.  The  pet  hen  came  in 
and  hopped  upon  the  child’s  lap  and 
laid  an  egg.  She  then  jumped  down 
and  walked  out  as  pleased  as  could  be. 

Ethel  R.  Eyre.  Age  <p  years. 

GOOD  ADVICE. 

When  the  weather  is  wet, 

We  must  not  fret; 

When  the  weather  is  dry, 

We  must  not  cry  ; 

When  the  weather  is  cold, 

We  must  not  scold  ; 

When  the  weather  is  warm, 

We  must  not  storm  ; 

But  be  thankful  together, 

Whatever  the  weather. 
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GOOD  ST.  DAVID’S  DAY. 

1st  verse  Quartet.  2nd  verse  Solo,  etc. 


Music  by  J.  S.  Lewis. 
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ST.  DAVID’S  DAY. 

The  1st  of  March  was  formerly  ob- 
served among  the  Welch  as  a great 
national  festal  day,  in  honor  of  St. 
David  their  patron  Saint.  On  this 
occasion  it  was  and  is  still  customary  to 
wear  a leak  as  a badge. 

The  real  origin  of  this  custom,  is 
involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  The 
following  song,  however,  emdodies  the 
most  commonly  received  tradition  on 
the  subject.  The  hero  referred  to  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  celebrated 
Cadwallon,  who  in  the  year,  693,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  the  King  of  the  Brit- 
ons. And  for  a period  of  thirty  years 
successfully  waged  war  against  the 
Saxons  in  the  “north  countries.” 

When  King  Cadwallon,  famed  of  old, 

’Mid  tumults  and  alarms, 

With  dauntless  heart  and  courage  bold, 

Led  on  the  British  arms. 

He  bade  his  men  ne’er  fret  and  grieve, 

Nor  doubt  the  coming  iray, 

For  well  he  knew  it  was  the  eve 
Of  great  St.  David’s  Day. 

The  Saxons  in  their  wild  distress, 

Of  this  their  hour  of  need, 

Disguised  them  in  the  British  diess, 

The  hero  to  mislead. 

But  soon  the  Welshman’s  eager  ken 
Perceived  the  craven  play. 

And  gave  a leek  to  all  his  men 
Upon  St.  David’s  Day. 

"Behold”  the  gallant  monarch  cried, 

"A  troppy,  bright  and  green, 

And  let  it  for  our  battle  guide, 

In  every  helm  be  seen  ; 

That  when  we  meet  as  meet  we  must, 

The  Saxon’s  proud  array. 

We  all  may  know  in  whom  to  trust, 

On  good  St.  David’s  Day.” 

Anon  arose  the  battle  shout, 

The  crash  of  spear  and  bow, 

But,  aye,  the  green  leek  pointed  out, 

The  Welshman  from  his  foe. 

The  Saxons  made  a stout  defense, 

But  fled  at  length  away  ; 

And  conquest  crowned  the  British  prince 
On  great  St.  David's  day. 


We’ll  cherish  still  that  field  of  fame, 
What  e’er  may  be  our  lot 
Which,  long  as  Wallia  hath  a name, 
Shall  never  be  forgot. 

And  braver  badge  we  ne’er  will  seek, 
Whatever  others  may, 

But  still  be  proud  to  wear  the  leek 
On  good  St.  David’s  Day. 


UNCERTAINTIES. 

The  world  is  full  of  sighings  for  the  living 
And  moanings  for  the  dead  ; 

The  things  of  promise,  hope  delights  in  giving 
Hang  on  a slender  thread. 

The  babe  that  wins  its  mother’s  fond  affection 
Is  rudely  snatched  away 

The  father  kind,  his  happy  flocks  protection, 

May  perish  with  the  day. 

The  youthful  maiden,  at  the  bridal  altar, 

Whose  hope  runs  bright  and  clear 

With  broken  heart,  may  see  her  idol  falter 
Within  a month  or  year. 

The  miser,  on  his  couch  of  rags  reclining, 

To  all,  save  mammon,  blind, 

Sinks  in  the  grave,  his  stint  of  wealth  repining 
And  calls  the  world  unkind. 

There  is  no  lease  of  worldly  things  to  bless  us, 

The  earth  is  n t our  home ; 

Life’s  calm’s  but  brew  the  tempests  that  distress  us 
And  fill  our  homes  with  gloom. 

Nature  is  hasting  to  its  consumation 
By  heaven’s  will  decreed, 

And  joins  with  man,  to  plead  for  that  salvation 
It  so  much  stands  in  need 

There  is  no  use  our  vanity  to  flatter 
And  build  upon  the  sand, 

A house  so  reared  the  winds  and  waves  will  scatter 
And  sweep  from  off  the  land. 

Husband  to  wife  may  change,  and  prove  a traitor; 
The  wife  may  do  the  same; 

The  child  that  promised  be  t becomes  a hater 
Of  ev’ry  noble  aim. 

But  there  is  One  above  who  never  fails  us 
When  we  on  Him  depend, 

Come  weal  or  woe,  no  matter  what  assails  us 
He  is  our  constant  friend. 

Then,  seeing  that  life’s  fickle  hour  of  pleasure 
Is  waning  fast  away 

How  well  it  were  in  heav’n  to  lay  our  treasure 
Where  moth  can  not  decay. 

J.  C. 
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NOTABLE  INCIDENTS  OF  MISSIONARY 
LIFE. 


A Remarkable  Healing. 

About  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1867, 
as  I remember,  I was  living  in  the 
Twenty-first  Ward  of  Salt  Lake  City,  in 
which  Ward  Brother  Corbett  was  lying 
very  sick  with  a disease  that  for  a long 
time  it  seemed  impossible  to  overcome. 
One  particular  Sunday  several  Elders 
had  at  various  times  administered  to 
and  prayed  for  Brother  Corbett  during 
the  day.  About  nine  o’clock  that  even- 
ing, as  my  wife  and  myself  were  return- 
ing to  our  home,  I was  impressed  while 
approaching  the  house  to  call  and  see 
Brother  Corbett.  We  did  so,  and  upon 
entering  the  house  we  found  Sister 
Corbett  walking  the  floor  and  wringing 
her  hands  in  the  greatest  agony.  She 
said  that  her  husband  was  dying  and 
asked  me  to  go  quickly  and  call  a cer- 
tain doctor,  who  was  living  in  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  town.  She  desired  me 
to  explain  her  husband’s  condition  and 
hurry  the  doctor  to  his  bedside. 

As  quickly  as  possible  I did  as  she 
requested,  but  did  not  succeed  in  find- 
ing the  physician,  and  consequently 
returned  to  the  house  with  this  informa- 
tion for  her.  She  was  still  wringing  her 
hands  in  the  greatest  sorrow,  but  upon 
my  informing  her  of  the  failure  to  find 
the  medical  man,  she  requested  me  to 
administer  again  to  her  husband.  The 


sick  man’s  father  was  also  in  the  house, 
and  we  together  approached  his  bedside 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  the 
ordinance.  We  found,  however,  that 
he  was  already  getting  cold  and  clammy. 
His  hands  and  part  of  his  arms,  and 
also  his  feet  and  limbs,  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  life.  Nevertheless  we  anointed 
him  with  oil  and  then  laid  our  hands 
upon  him,  praying  our  Father  in  heaven 
with  all  the  earnestness  and  faith  which 
we  could  muster  for  Him  to  restore  our 
afflicted  brother  again  to  health  and 
strength.  While  we  had  our  hands 
upon  his  head  he  seemed  to  be  relieved 
of  pain,  and  apparently  fell  into  an  easy 
slumber,  in  which  condition  he  con- 
tinued for  quite  a length  of  time. 

While  he  was  thus  sleeping  my  wife 
and  I withdrew,  feeling  in  our  hearts 
that  the  power  of  God  would  be  exer- 
cised in  his  behalf.  To  my  great  satis- 
faction I learned  on  the  following 
morning  that  he  was  considerably  better 
and  almost  out  of  danger,  though  still 
very  weak  from  the  severity  of  the 
disease  with  which  he  had  been  troubled. 

He  gave  his  testimony  concerning  this 
healing  by  saying  that  when  his  father 
and  the  Danishman  (myself)  laid  their 
hands  upon  his  head,  he  felt  immediate 
relief.  He  saw  a personage  clothed  in 
priestly  robes  come  through  the  door  of 
his  bed-chamber,  holding  a mallet  in 
his  hand.  This  being  came  to  his  bed- 
side and  rebuked  and  drove  away  a large 
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number  of  dark-looking  imps  who  sur- 
rounded his  bed  and  person.  This 
glorious  creature  seemed  to  have  power 
and  authority  over  every  evil  influence, 
and  he  exercised  these  gifts  in  behalf 
of  the  brother  who  was  so  near  to 
death’s  door.  He  also  said  he  fell 
immediately  into  a comfortable  sleep, 
and  from  that  very  moment  he  was 
relieved  of  pain  and  felt  sure  of  his 
ultimate  recovery. 

S.  P.  Neve. 


The  Gift  of  Healing. 

In  the  summer  of  1876,  at  Sylvester, 
Michigan,  where  I had  preached  a num- 
ber of  times,  four  had  obeyed  the  mes- 
sage I bore  to  them.  One  evening  on 
my  return  from  a few  weeks’  trip 
through  Montcalm  County,  my  aunt, 
Ruth  Harrington  (now  at  Glenwood, 
Utah),  with  whom  I made  my  home, 
told  me  that  Sister  Julia  Palmer’s  baby, 
ten  months  old,  was  very  sick,  and  had 
been  for  more  than  a week.  It  was  then 
nigh  unto  death,  and  she  would  have 
sent  for  me  to  come  and  pray  for  it  had 
she  known  where  I was.  Gabriel,  the 
husband,  had  secured  the  service  of  a 
doctor,  who  had  said  that  day  that  the 
child  could  not  live.  The  father  of  the 
baby,  though  not  a member  of  the 
Church,  was  anxious  for  me  to  come 
and  pray  for  it.  I answered  I would  go 
after  supper.  While  sitting  at  the  table 
a boy  came  in  saying  his  parents  wanted 
me  to  come  at  once,  as  the  child  was  in 
convulsions,  and  had  been  in  this  state 
for  an  hour.  I went  immediately  and 
found  the  child  in  a fit.  I poured  some 
holy  oil  on  its  head  and  then  adminis- 
tered to  it,  nd  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
rebuked  the  disease,  and  commanded 
the  little  sufferer  to  be  made  well  every 
whit.  In  five  minutes  it  sat  upright  on 
its  mother’s  lap  playing  and  laughing. 


We  all  knelt  down  and  gave  God  the 
glory.  The  little  one  was  well  from 
that  hour.  The  father  told  of  the 
miracle  everywhere  he  went,  and 
acknowledged  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
but  would  not  obey  the  gospel. 

A family  by  the  name  of  Root,  living 
at  Westerville,  Montcalm  County, 
Michigan,  were  baptized  in  November, 
1876.  They  had  a daughter  sixteen 
years  of  age, who  was  also  baptized,  who 
had  a goitre  growing  from  her  throat. 
This  had  been  forming  from  early  child- 
hood. Her  parents  had  spent  money 
with  doctors  in  the  vain  hope  of  remov- 
ing it,  but  it  continued  to  grow.  About 
one  month  after  baptism  she  said  to  her 
father  one  evening: 

“I  believe  if  my  throat  was  anointed 
with  that  holy  oil  that  Elder  Palmer 
has,  this  swelling  would  go  away.” 

"I  was  thinking  the  same  thing,”  he 
answered. 

“I  know  it  can  be  done  if  that  is 
your  faith,”  I said;  ‘‘but  this  gift  is 
from  God  through  His  servants,  and  can 
only  be  enjoyed  through  the  principle 
of  faith  and  obedience.  ” 

“I  believe  it  with  all  my  heart,”  she 
answered. 

The  writer  took  the  oil  from  his 
valise,  anointed  the  swelling,  laid  one 
hand  on  it  and  the  other  on  her  head, 
and  prayed  the  Father,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  rebuking  the  disease  in  His 
holy  name,  and  by  authority  of  the 
priesthood.  He  felt  the  swelling  sink 
under  his  hand,  and  her  throat  is  as 
smooth  to  this  day  as  anyone’s  can  be. 
The  lady  (now  Mrs.  Persis  Warner) 
lives  at  Harrisville,  Weber  County, 
Utah. 

In  the  spring  of  1877  I came  to  the 
house  of  Justice  Blood,  at  Millbrook, 
Michigan,  and  found  him  sick  with  a 
burning  fever.  He  had  been  confined 
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to  his  bed  for  several  days.  I said 
“Brother  Blood,  I wanted  you  to  go 
with  me  to  Sherman  tomorrow;  I am 
to  preach  there  in  the  evening  and 
wished  you  to  help  me.” 

He  said:  "Command  me  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  to  arise  and  be  made  whole, 
and  1 will  go  with  you.” 

I did  so.  At  once  he  arose  and  ate  a 
hearty  supper.  After  breakfast  the  next 
morning  he  walked  fifteen  miles  and 
spoke  that  evening  to  a large  congrega- 
tion. 

Sister  Peer,  a daughter  of  Brother 
Blood,  was  suffering  from  neuralgia, 
one  side  of  her  face  being  very  much 
swollen.  She  asked  me  to  administer 
to  her.  Her  face  was  anointed  with  oil, 
the  affliction  rebuked  in  the  name  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  the  writer  felt  the 
swelling  recede  from  under  his  hand,  and 
she  was  well.  I could  relate  many  heal- 
ings of  a more  gradual  character,  where 
the  patient  began  to  recover  immediately 
and  continued  until  well,  but  will  only 
relate  sudden  healings,  miraculous 
escapes  from  mobs,  accidents,  etc.  Let 
me  say  right  here,  by  way  of  explanation 
that  I had  no  companion  on  my  first 
mission  which  is  the  reason  I was  alone 
in  the  administrations,  but  the  Lord 
never  forsook  me. 

In  the  fall  of  1876  a family  came  from 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  to  Sylvester, 
and  rented  part  of  my  uncle’s  house. 
Their  name  was  Backus.  The  wife  had 
been  an  invalid  for  years,  and  for  the 
past  year  had  kept  her  bed.  Her  couch 
stood  against  a door  that  opened  into 
the  large  room  of  my  relative’s  house, 
where  we  held  prayer  meetings,  and  I 
often  preached  the  gospel.  She  thus 
heard  it  all  as  she  lay  there  day  after 
day.  Mr.  Backus  would  swear  and  say 
he  would  have  to  get  another  house 
and  get  away  from  these  Mormons  ; 


but  Mrs.  Backus  became  convinced 
that  we  taught  the  gospel  ol  Christ,  and 
at  length  persuaded  her  husband  to 
investigate  our  doctrines,  which  he 
undertook  to  do  by  attending  our  meet- 
ings and  reading  our  books.  At  length 
they  invited  me  into  their  rooms,  and 
wished  me  to  administer  to  the  wife.  I 
told  them  the  gifts  of  the  gospel  were 
only  promised  to  those  who  believe  and 
were  willing  to  show  their  faith  by  their 
works.  She  said  she  believed  with  all 
her  heart,  and  would  gladly  be  baptized 
if  her  husband  was  willing.  He 
answered  that  he  believed  that  we  alone 
of  all  others  had  the  gospel,  but  it 
would  not  do  for  either  of  them  to  obey 
it,  as  he  would  lose  his  job  in  the  lum- 
ber woods,  and  could  get  no  other 
employment. 

They  were  informed  if  they  would 
repent  and  be  baptized  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  have  hands  laid  on  for  the 
reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  they 
should  receive  it,  and  that  she  should  be 
made  whole  and  strong.  This  was 
promised  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Chirst. 
But  he  could  not  consent  even  for  her 
to  be  baptized.  I went  on  a trip  to 
other  parts,  holding  meetings.  I 
returned  in  three  weeks  and  found  Mr. 
Backus  at  home  sick,  suffering  intense 
agony.  He  pled  with  me  to  pray  the 
Lord  to  spare  his  life,  and  if  He  would 
heal  him  he  would  obey  the  gospel,  for 
he  believed  it  a judgment  upon  him  for 
not  receiving  light  when  offered.  I 
anointed  him  with  oil  and  prayed  the 
Lord  to  heal  him,  and  he  was  instantly 
restored  to  health. 

The  next  morning  we  began  a two 
days’  meeting,  the  Saints  having 
gathered  in  from  the  other  branches; 
Mr.  Backus  attended  also.  At  the  close 
of  the  last  meeting  I went  to  him  and 
asked  if  he  was  ready  for  baptism.  He 
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answered  no;  he  could  not  make  a liv- 
ing if  he  joined  us.  I reminded  him  of 
his  covenant  with  the  Lord,'  and  told 
him  that  the  sickness  might  return.  He 
went  that  very  evening  to  the  lumber 
camp,  and  the  next  day  or  the  day  after 
they  brought  him  home  in  the  greatest 
pain  and  distress.  He  was  sorely 
frightened  also,  for  he  truly  believed  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him.  He 
pled  like  a child  for  mercy,  and  renewed 
his  promise  to  the  Lord  over  and  over 
again.  He  groaned  in  agony  of  spirit 
as  well  as  body. 

Again  he  was  administered  to,  and 
the  destroyer  rebuked  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  he  was  instantly  healed. 
The  next  day  (the  15th  of  February, 
1877)  the  few  Saints  of  that  branch 
gathered,  and  in  sleighs  we  traveled 
three  miles  to  Altona,  and  baptized  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Backus  in  a mill  pond,  a hole 
having  been  cut  through  a foot  or  more 
of  ice.  It  took  two  men  to  carry  Mrs. 
Backus  into  the  water,  for  she  was  as 
helpless  as  a child.  While  performing 
the  ordinance,  a rough  crowd  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  pond  were  scoffing, 
jeering  and  throwing  missiles  at  us,  and 
some  swore  it  would  be  the  death  of  the 
frail  woman,  and  that  we  would  have 
to  answer  to  the  law  for  her  murder. 

We  wrapped  her  in  quilts  and  drove 
rapidly  home.  Some  of  the  Saints 
remained  at  home  and  had  good  fires. 
As  soon  as  hands  were  laid  on  Sister 
Backus’  head,  and  she  was  confirmed  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  she  was  healed,  and 
did  her  own  work  from  that  time  on, 
and  was  a faithful  Saint.  Many  of  the 
Elders  will  remember  her  kindness  to 
them,  and  her  faithfulness  to  the  cause 
of  truth.  But  as  for  him,  he  was  not 
so  faithful  as  she.  He  was  more  for 
the  things  of  this  life.  Elders  visited 


them  for  four  or  five  years.  He  firmly 
believed  the  gospel,  but  could  not  get 
courage  to  emigrate.  He  moved  to 
parts  unknown  to  us,  and  never  came  to 
Utah  as  far  as  I know. 

W.  M.  Painter. 


FROM  A COLLEGE  YOUTH. 

Editor  Juvenile  Instructor : 

Thinking  a few  items  of  news  would 
be  read  with  interest  by  the  many  young 
readers  of  the  Juvenile,  induced  me  to 
write. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  has  a population  of 
100,000,  made  up  mostly  of  Eastern 
Americans,  colored,  and  Hungarian 
people.  Of  the  latter  we  have  a few  in 
Salt  Lake,  who  are  commonly  known  as 
“Dagos."  They,  with  the  colored  people, 
make  up  a large  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Columbus  can  truly  be  called  a beauti- 
ful city.  Some  of  the  streets  are  broad 
and  well  paved  with  asphaltum  and 
brick.  High  Street  is  the  principal 
business  street.  It  extends  north  and 
south  about  nine  miles. 

The  city  has  been  experiencing  one 
of  its  old  time  blizzards,  which  made 
coal  and  gas  rise  in  value,  causing  some 
suffering  among  the  poorer  classes. 
Much  more  distress  is  experienced  in 
some  parts  of  Ohio,  caused  through  the 
natural  gas  wells  becoming  entirely 
exhausted.  The  city  has  a splendid  fire 
department,  which  has  plenty  to  do, 
especially  in  the  winter,  when  fires  are 
more  frequent.  I witnessed  a fire  which 
broke  out  in  a large,  five-story  building 
on  High  Street,  which  caused  the  death 
of  a young  girl  seventeen  years  old. 
The  building  was  used  as  a trunk 
factory,  and  at  the  time  the  fire  com- 
menced, this  unfortunate  girl  was  in  the 
fourth  story  with  another  young  lady, 
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who  saved  her  life  by  leaping  from  the 
window.  The  one  who  perished  in  the 
flames  was  afraid  to  jump,  and  rushed 
back  into  the  flames.  She  was  found 
two  hours  later  by  the  chief  and  an 
assistant  fireman  behind  a partly  de- 
troyed  trunk,  burned  almost  to  a crisp. 
The  chief  and  firemen  did  excellent 
work,  and  were  very  brave,  some  of 
them  going  up  a long  ladder  and  looking 
into  the  blazing  rooms.  The  fire  bells 
can  be  heard  violently  ringing  three  or 
four  times  through  the  day  or  night. 

The  Penitentiary  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  covering  a whole 
twenty  acre  square.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a wall  twenty  feet  high  and  four  feet 
thick.  It  is  well  guarded,  and  there  is 
very  little  chance  for  prisoners  to 
escape.  Divine  services  are  held  every 
Sunday  at  eleven  a.  m.,  by  different 
denominations.  The  prisoners  had  a 
big  dinner  on  Christmas  day;  one  or  two 
were  pardoned  by  the  Governor,  and 
some  were  given  presents,  which  made 
them  quite  happ}'  for  a time. 

The  State  House  was  built  in  early 
times,  but  has  been  remodeled.  It  is 
built  entirely  of  dark  stone,  and  is 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high 
to  the  dome.  It  . is  circular  in  shape, 
and  has  broad  stone  steps  on  either 
side,  with  huge  stone  pillars,  giving 
one  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  our 
early  public  buildings  were  constructed. 

It  is  now  beautifully  decorated  inside 
in  commemoration  of  the  deaths  of 
Hayes  and  Blaine.  A free  public 
library,  museum  and  offices  are  found 
in  the  building. 

Superior  private  and  public  schools 
and  colleges  are  found  in  this  city  and 
State.  The  one  I attend — Zanerian  Art 
College — was  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  artists  and  teachers  in  special 
lines  of  penmanship.  There  are  com- 


paratively few  of  the  young  people  of 
Utah  and  the  west  who  realize  how 
much  there  is  to  learn  in  penmanship. 
It  not  only  embraces  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  business  writing,  but  we  have 
round  hand,  back  hand,  artistic  shading 
hand,  and  every  other  kind  of  a hand 
to  master,  not  speaking  of  lettering, 
flourishing  and  portraiture,  used  in 
engrossing  resolutions,  before  we  can 
pass  a successful  examination  for 
graduation. 

We  have  a fine  Literary  Society  con- 
nected with  the  College.  It  convenes 
every  Saturday  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing various  subjects  and  topics  of 
the  day.  Many  of  our  young  people 
could  be  benefitted  very  much  in  becom- 
ing interested  in  similar  meetings  in 
Utah.  Statesmen,  lawyers,  politicians, 
and  even  presidents  of  nations  have 
made  their  first  efforts  in  these  societies. 
I could  not  say  over  six  words  correctly 
when  I first  attended;  but  have  made 
such  marked  improvement  that  I can 
now  take  part  in  debates  on  difficult 
questions,  and  have  risen  from  janitor 
to  vice-president,  and  am  now  holding 
the  dignified  position  of  president  of  the 
society.  I do  not  say  this  to  boast,  but 
merely  to  prove  that  many  rough 
diamonds  can  be  polished  by  attending 
such  societies  as  our  Improvement 
Associations  ought  to  be. 

It  has  been  my  happy  lot  to  form  the 
acquaintance  of  some  fine  characters 
among  the  young  people  especially, 
who  could  set  many  worthy  examples  in 
the  way  of  sincerity  and  honesty  to 
some  of  the  young  people  of  Utah. 
They  make  many  sacrifices  of  bad  habits 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  object  they 
have  in  view  to  procure  an  education  in 
some  chosen  profession.  So  far  as  true 
doctrine  is  concerned  they  are  far  off 
the  right  track,  consequently  not  enjoy- 
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ing  the  great  privileges  of  the  young 
Latter-day  Saints.  I have  distributed  a 
few  of  our  Church  tracts  among  the 
college  boys,  and  some  of  them  have 
read  them  quite  earnestly.  They  ask 
numerous  questions  about  things  they 
have  before  read,  some  of  which  are  not 
very  complimentary  to  our  people.  I 
have  endeavored  to  eradicate  these  false- 
hoods from  their  minds,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded to  some  extent.  One  gentleman 
admitted  that  our  people  were  misjudged 
and  not  properly  understood  by  eastern 
people. 

The  only  way  many  honest  people  in 
large  cities  can  be  reached  with  the 
gospel  is  to  send  them  tracts  of  our 
faith,  and  an  invitation  to  visit  our 
people  personally  when  they  go  west  on 
an  excursion  or  visit.  I believe  much 
good  could  be  done  in  this  way.  I have 
attended  churches  with  different  college 
boys,  who  seem  inclined  to  observe  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  they  have  come  away 
with  glowing  expressions  of  the  beautiful 
sermon  they  had  heard;  but  it  all 
seemed  very  shallow  to  me,  and  I could 
not  help  but  pity  them  in  their  sincerity, 
to  think  that  they  had  only  part  of  the 
true,  plan  of  salvation.  These  same 
individuals  would  be  as  enthusiastic  in 
listening  to  the  genuine  truth,  could  they 
be  reached  in  any  way,  much  more  so 
than  many  of  our  own  young  people, 
who  would  rather  take  a ride,  or  go  to 
the  lake  in  the  season  thereof,  than 
attend  services  and  pay  strict  attention 
to  what  is  said.  Sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness are  very  essential  qualities  to  culti- 
vate in  any  line  of  work  or  investigation. 
A theologian  spends  sometimes  ten 
years  in  hard  study  in  order  to  prepare 
himself  to  be  a successful  minister. 
Why  should  not  we  as  young  Latter-day 
Saints,  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  true  gospel,  spend  at 


least  a part  of  our  time  in  the  building 
up  of  God’s  kingdom  upon  the  earth 
and  in  storing  our  minds  with  golden 
gems  of  truth  that  can  never  be  oblit- 
erated or  taken  away  from  us  if  we  do 
right. 

My  earnest  desire  is  that  I may  prove 
faithful,  in  connection  with  my  young 
brethren  and  sisters,  to  my  covenants 
with  God,  that  I may  mingle  with  the 
pure  in  heart. 

Valton  M.  Pratt. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
DEPARTMENT. 


Sunday  School  Missionary  Labor. 

In  January,  1892,  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  Board  inaugurated  a 
system  of  Sunday  school  missionary 
labor,  and  called  into  the  field  a number 
of  missionaries,  who  were  sent  into  the 
various  Stakes  of  Zion,  and  who 
earnestly  labored  in  the  interest  of  the 
Sunday  School  cause.  In  October,  1892, 
a large  number  of  Sunday  school  mis- 
sionaries were  called  and  were  sent  to 
the  various  Stakes.  These  brethren 
have  faithfully  labored  in  the  fields 
assigned  them,  and  have  reported  their 
labors,  more  or  less,,  in  detail  to  this 
office.  From  these  reports  we  glean 
that  very  much  good  has  been  accom- 
plished. Stake  and  Ward  superin- 
tendents, and  Sunday  school  workers 
generally  have  been  encouraged  in  their 
labors,  and  in  many  instances  parents 
have  been  visited  and  admonished  in 
relation  to  the  importance  of  having 
their  children  attend  the  Sabbath  school 
regularly,  and  a general  interest  in  Sab- 
bath school  work  has  been  inaugurated. 
It  is  intended  to  continue  this  labor 
each  year  by  calling  suitable  brethren 
into  the  field,  who  will  make  such  sug- 
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gestions,  offer  such  advice  and  counsel, 
and  carry  out  the  instructions  given 
them  by  the  Sunday  school  authorities 
as  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  dictate  to 
them. 

In  this  connection  we  would  suggest 
that  the  Stake  superintendents  through- 
out the  Church  notify  us  soon  when  it 
would  be  best,  and  the  most  appro- 
priate time  for  the  missionaries  to  visit 
in  their  respective  Stakes  so  we  may 
make  the  appointments  correspond  with 
the  convenience  of  the  people  in  the 
different  Stakes. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  offered 
by  these  visiting  brethren,  and  sugges- 
tions made  wherein  the  Sunday  schools 
would  be  benefitted.  The  failure  upon 
the  part  of  Ward  superintendents  to 
comply  with  the  rule  adopted  by  the 
General  Superintendency  of  calling  their 
school  promptly  at  ten  a.  m.  was 
probably  the  most  prominent  difficulty 
reported.  The  lack  of  a systematic  and 
proper  method  of  grading  was  also  com- 
mented upon  adversely,  and  the  neglect 
upon  the  part  of  superintendents  and 
local  authorities  to  have  a mutual  and 
thorough  understanding  in  regard  to 
their  respective  duties  and  labors  in  the 
Sunday  school  cause,  was,  in  some 
instances,  working  an  injury’  to  the 
cause. 

We  simply  call  attention  to  these 
points  specially,  that  the  brethren  whose 
duty  it  is  to  attend  to  such  matters  will 
endeavor  to  obviate  in  the  future  these 
difficulties.  In  this  connection,  we  also 
desire  to  call  attention  to  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
February'  1st,  1893,  from  the  pen  of 
General  Superintendent  George  Q. 
Cannon,  in  regard  to  the  sacrament  and 
its  administration,  and  trust  that  the 
superintendents  of  schools  will  carefully 
comply  with  the  suggestions  there  made. 


In  the  main,  the  Sunday  school  mis- 
sionaries had  nothing  but  good  to  report 
of  the  labors  of  the  brethren  and  sisters 
engaged  in  this  great  cause  of  Sunday 
school  work,  and  the  earnestness  and 
zeal  with  which  these  labors  were  pros- 
ecuted, as  also  the  great  good  that  was 
resulting  therefrom  in  the  midst  of 
Israel,  in  the  training  of  the  youth  of 
Zion  in  the  ways  of  eternal  truth.  Nor 
did  these  faithful  brethren  fail*  to  men- 
tion the  uniform  courtesy  of  the  local 
authorities  extended  to  them  in  their 
visits  among  the  Saints  and  of  the 
assistance  rendered  them  in  conveying 
them  from  place  to  place. 

We  trust  that  the  missionaries  sent 
out  m the  year  1893  shall  have  abundant 
cause  for  rejoicing  in  the  continued 
growth  and  increase  of  this  great  work. 
We  subjoin  herewith  the  names,  resi- 
dences, and  field  assigned  wherein  the 
brethren  have  labored,  and  feel  to  return 
to  them  heartfelt  thanks  and  grati- 
tude for  their  earnestness  and  zeal  with 


which  they'  prosecuted  their  1 

'a'bors. 

Names  Residence.  When  Called.  Stake  Appointment _ 

Janies  Gardiner, 

American  Fork, 

[an. ’92,  Millard. 

J.  W.  Robertson, 

Spanish  Fork, 

tt 

if 

John  Herbert, 

American  Fork. 

it 

Parowan . 

Samuel  Conely, 

Spanish  Fork, 

a 

“ 

John  E.  Dailey, 

Pleasant  Grove, 

tt 

Wasatch 

Niels  Anthen, 

Spanish  Fork, 

tt 

it 

Thos.  C.  Martell, 

Spanish  Fork, 

tt 

Juab . 

Andrew  Eccles, 

Sugar  House, 

tt 

if 

Win.  Fothering- 

Beaver, 

St.  George  and 

ham, 

Kanab. 

Edwin  Eyre, 

Minersville, 

tt 

St.  George  and 
Kanab. 

John  J.  Griffiths, 

Adamsville, 

“ 

St.  George  and 
Kanab. 

Arthur  L.  Booth, 

Provo, 

tt 

Sevier. 

Wm.  Paxman, 

Nephi, 

if 

“ 

Walter  Cox, 

Provo, 

if 

Sanpete . 

J.  R.  Murdock, 

Beaver, 

“ 

tt 

James  W.  Ure, 

Salt  Lake  City, 

it 

Emery. 

E.  F.  Parry, 

Salt  Lake  City, 

ft 

tt 

T.  Tobiason, 

Salt  Lake  City, 

*t 

Tooele. 

Charles  Sperry, 

Nephi, 

it 

it 

J.  M.  Fisher, 

East  Mill  Creek, 

Panguitch . 

James  Jenkins, 

Nephi, 

tt 

it 
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Charles  Jones, 

Bountiful, 

Jan.,  ’92, 

Cache- 

C.  Greenwell, 

Ogden, 

f* 

C( 

Stephen  Ellis, 

South  Bountiful 

ft 

> 

Morgan. 

H F.  Burton, 

Ogden, 

it 

it 

B.  Ashby, 

West  Bountiful, 

it 

Box  Elder. 

John  Ellis,  Jr., 

Ogden, 

it 

Box  Elder. 

James  Ratcliffe, 

Grantsville, 

Feb.  ’92, 

Weber. 

Jos  Knowles, 

Logan, 

it 

a 

0.  M.  Wilson, 

Hyrum, 

<f 

Oneida. 

T.  Leishman, 

Wellsville, 

ff 

if 

J G Bodily, 

Fairview,  Idaho, 

u 

< 

Cassia 

0.  Crocket, 

Preston,  “ 

it 

it 

Wm.  Kirkup, 

Franklin,  “ 

it 

Bannock. 

George  Fisher, 

Oxford,  “ 

it 

ff 

Edward  Cliff, 

Mount  Pleasant, 

a 

Utah 

Peter  Peterson, 

Fairview, 

ft 

a 

J.  F.  F.  Dorius, 

Ejrhraim, 

u 

a 

John  Larsen, 

Gunnison, 

a 

a 

R H Daynes, 

Hyde  Park,  March,  ’92, 

Davis. 

Alfred  Gardner, 

Mendon, 

it 

ff 

T.  E Williams, 

Thatcher,  Ariz  , 

July, ’92, 

St.  Johns. 

Jesse  N,  Perkins, 

Taylor,  Ariz. 

ff 

it 

Ira  Porter, 

Briceville,  Ariz., 

tt 

Snowflake. 

Jos.  H.  Line-, 

Pima,  Ariz., 

tt 

a 

John  H.  Willis, 

Snowflake,  Ariz. 

tt 

Maricopa. 

S.  D.  Rodgers, 

Snowflake,  “ 

tt 

it 

G T.  Ellsworth, 

Mesa,  Ariz. 

tt 

St.  Joseph 

W.  S.  Johnson, 

Alma,  Ariz., 

tt 

ft 

Geo.  F.  Morey, 

Moroni, 

Oct., ’92, 

Utah. 

L.  0.  Dorius, 

Ephraim, 

f f 

if 

R N.  Allrea, 

Spring  City, 

• £ 

Juab. 

John  A.  Mower, 

Fairview, 

U 

f 4 

J.  L.  Killpack, 

Pluntington, 

(( 

Sevier. 

C.  E.  Nielsen, 

Mona, 

U 

ff 

Wm.  Stone, 

Vernal, 

(( 

Emery 

Thos.  Caldwell, 

Vernal, 

u 

ff 

D.  Grimshaw, 

Beaver, 

(t 

Parowan. 

Robert  C.  Knell, 

Pinto, 

(( 

ff 

M.  A.  Binker, 

Gunlock, 

(( 

Kanab. 

Geo.  Eyre, 

Minersville, 

C( 

it 

E.P.Marquardsen, Elsinore, 

u 

Millard 

S.  Christensen, 

Richfield, 

a 

ft 

Thos.  Cooper, 

Monroe, 

u 

Beaver 

Israel  Bale, 

Nephi, 

u 

it 

Z.  K.  Judd, 

Kanab, 

u 

Panguitch. 

M.  D.  Harris, 

Glendale, 

u 

it 

A.  G.  Jewkes, 

Orangeville, 

(( 

Sanpete. 

M.  M.  Atwood, 

Sugar  House, 

a 

ff 

II.  C.  Eddington, 

Morgan, 

(( 

Summit. 

M W.  Dalton, 

Brigham  City, 

u 

ft 

Orson  M Porter,  Morgan, 

u 

Wasatch 

Jos.  T Waldron, 

Morgan, 

u 

ff 

F.  M.  Reynolds, 

Castle  Dale, 

(( 

Uintah. 

W.  A.  Guyman, 

Huntington, 

(i 

ff 

F.  S Br.imwell, 

Rexburg, 

u 

Weber. 

Thos.  Tiugey, 

Centerville, 

(( 

it 

Wallace  Willey, 

Bountiful, 

“ 

it 

J C.  Wixom, 

Brigham  City, 

a 

it 

A.  Burningham,  Bountiful,  “ Tooele. 


P P.  Prophet,  South  Weber,  Oct.,  ’92, 

Wm.  H.  White,  Beaver,  “ 

David  Muir,  Beaver,  “ 

Joseph  H.  Parry,  Salt  Lake  City,  “ 

J.  R Clark,  Jr.,  Salt  Lake  City, 


S.  S.  Jones, 
John  Crawford, 
S.  Lauretsen, 

C.  S.  Crabtree, 
Wm.  Paxman, 
Michael  Moss, 
Wm.  Blood, 


Provo, 

Brigham  City, 
Hyrum, 

Hyrum, 

Nephi, 

South  Cottonwood, 
Kaysville, 


James  T.  Smith,  Farmington, 
James  Hardy,  Provo, 

Jas.  W Paxman,  Nephi, 

H.  H.  Goddard,  Ogden , 

F.  W Ellis, 

Jos.  Golightly, 

Henry  Parker, 

Chas.  Gauslind, 

Edward  Swan, 

J.  B.  Decker, 

Peter  Allen, 

James  Wilson, 


North  Ogden, 
Preston,  Idaho, 
Uberty,  “ 
Franklin,  “ 
Preston,  “ 
Bluff, 

Bluff, 

Levan, 


C.  W.  Greenwell,  Ogden, 

E W.  Larkin,  Salt  Lake  City, 


John  Lowe, 

Jos.  Y.  Haight, 
Hyrum  Pickett, 
John  A.  Smith, 
James  Otteson, 


Almo,  Idaho, 
Oakley,  “ 
Marion,  “ 
Manassa,  Colo., 
Sanford,  ‘‘ 


Tooele. 
St.  George. 

f< 

Davis. 

ff 

Cache. 


Oneida. 

ff 

Box  Elder 

ff 

Bear  Lake 

ff 

Morgan. 

ff 

Cassia. 

ff 

Malad. 

ff 

San  Luis. 

a 

Salt  Lake. 


San  Juan. 


OLD  ENGLAND  IN  TEN  GHAPTERS. 

Invasion  of  the  Saxons  and  Angles 
took  place  in  429. 

Divided  into  seven  kingdoms  called 
the  Heptarchy  in  457. 

The  Norman  dynasty  established  by 
William  I.  in  166. 

The  Magna  Charta  was  extorted  from 
King  John  by  the  barons  in  1215. 

The  first  regular  parliament  summoned 
to  meet  the  king  was  in  1265. 

The  authority  of  the  Pope  of  Rome 
was  abolished  in  England  under  Henry 
VII.  in  1534. 

The  first  newspaper  was  printed  in 
England  in  1588. 

England  and  Scotland  were  united 
under  James  I.  in  16003. 

Shaekspeare  died  in  1616. 

The  present  ruling  house  acceded  to 
the  English  thorne  in  1714. 
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IV. 

second  branch;  (yPorifera , pore-bearing). 

SPONGES  (CLASS  SpOUgid . ) 

The  true  nature  of  common  commer- 
cial sponges,  and  their  kindred,  was  for 
many  years  a matter  of  serious  dispute 
among  naturalists.  At  a very  early 
period,  even  in  the  days  of  Aristotle  and 
Pliny,  the  sponge  was  regarded  as  a 
living  thing;  but  it  was  usually  looked 
upon  as  a plant.  Careful  observation 
and  extended  experiments  have  since 
proved  that  the  sponge  is  of  strictly 
animal  origin.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
lowest  or  simplest  animal  structure 
either,  for  unlike  the  protozoans,  or 
single  celled  animals  which  we  have 
already  considered,  the  sponge  consists 
of  a number  of  cells,  arranged  in  three 
well  defined  body  layers,  known  respec- 
tively as  ectoderm , mesoderm , and  en- 
doderm , or  outside,  middle,  and  inside 
tissues.  In  their  greatest  number  and 
variety,  sponges  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ocean;  though  many  tiny  fresh  water 
forms  are  known. 

The  substance  which  we  call  sponge, 
and  which  has  become  so  indispensable 
for  toilet  and  other  purposes,  is  indeed 
but  the  horny  skeleton  of  a once  living 
animal;  the  sponge  flesh,  technically 
known  as  sarcode,  having  been  washed 
away.  Let  us  examine  a good  toilet 
sponge  carefully;  it  has  probably  a 
convex  surface,  is  mound-like  in  form, 
the  sides  are  pierced  with  numerous 
pores:  these  are  the  incurrent  openings 
leading  to  the  body  cavity;  at  the  top  one 
or  more  larger  openings  may  be  seen: 
these  are  the  oscula  or  excurrent  pas- 
sages. When  the  living  sponge  is 
examined  in  the  water,  the  currents 
passing  into  and  from  the  body  may 
be  traced  by  the  motion  of  the  loose 


particles  carried  along.  Figure  1 is  a 

representation  of  a 
group  of  small  spong- 
es expelling  water 
from  the  oscula.  Out- 
ward currents  from  a 
sponge  of  different 
kind  are  shown  in 
figure  2. 

To  gain  a clearer 
idea  of  the  structure  of  a sponge  we 
must  dissect  a specimen.  If  a vertical 


Fig,  1.  Group  of  living 
sponges,  showing  excur- 
rent streams. 


Fig.  2.  Excurrent  streams  from  sponge. 

section  be  carefully  cut,  the  nature  of 
the  organism  will  be  rendered  plain. 

Figure  3 shows  such  a section;  the 
parts  are  specified  in  connection  with 
the  drawing.  As  seen  in  the  diagram, 
the  entering  currents  of  water  are 


Fig.  3.  Vertical  section  of  a living  sponge  ( diagram - 
viatic),  b.  External  layer  {ectoderm.)  c.  Incurrent 
opening.  a.  Excurrent  openings.  d.  Internal 
chambers, containing  cilia.  Arrows  indicatethedirec- 
tion  of  currents. 

directed  into  a series  of  chambers, 
which  are  lined  with  cilia;  these  cilia 
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aid  in  maintaining  the  currents.  It  is 
within  these  ciliated  chambers  that  the 
food  materials  are  taken  from  the  water. 
The  sponge  has  no  well-defined  stomach 
or  other  specialized  digestive  organs;  its 
food  is  brought  to  it  by  the  water  which 
is  continually  flowing  through  the  body. 

What  we  call  a single  sponge  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a collection  or  colony  of 
living  creatures,  each  leading  a some- 
what independent  life,  though  all  are 
concerned  in  the  common  welfare. 
Professor  Huxley  has  described  the 
sponge  as  "a  kind  of  subaqueous  city, 
where  the  people  are  arranged  about  the 
streets  and  roads  in  such  a way  that 
each  can  choose  his  food  from  the  water 
as  it  passes  along.  ” 

Most  sponges,  except  the  smallest 
kinds,  form  within  the  middle  body 
layer,  or  mesoderm , numerous  hard 
bodies,  called  spicules;  these  are  either 
calcareous  or  siliceous  in  composition, 
and  serve  to  give  greater  rigidity  to  the 
body  wall.  The  spicules  constitute  the 
hard  portions  of  the  skeleton,  and 
support  the  softer  jelly-like  sarcode  or 
living  tissue  of  the  sponge.  Figure  4 


Fig,  4.  Flint  spicules  from  fresli  water  sponges, 
represents  a great  variety  of  such 
spicules  found  in  fresh  water  sponges. 
Much  of  the  compact  flint  of  the  earth’s 
crust  shows  in  microscopical  view  the 
structure  of  sponge  spicules;  and  Prof. 
Holder  has  declared  that  nearly  all  flints 
are  the  remains  of  ancient  sponges. 


Certain  kinds  of  sponges  may  increase 
by  budding,  a portion  of  the  body 
bulging  forth  as  in  a swelling 
plant  bud,  and  developing  into  a 
separate  sponge;  but  reproduction  by 
means  of  eggs  is  a commoner  method 
among  sponges,  and  in  this  respect  the 
porifera  differ  from  the  simpler,  or,  as 
we  often  say,  the  lower  forms  of 
protozoan  life.  As  the  young  sponges 
escape  from  the  eggs  they  are  free  and 
active  swimmers,  with  tiny  ovoid  bodies 
covered  with  cilia.  After  a brief  period 
of  youthful  activity,  during  which  they 
are  apt  to  wander  from  their  homes, 
they  settle  down  with  a fixed  purpose 
in  life,  and  soon  become  attached  to 
submerged  objects  in  the  water,  thus 
giving  rise  to  independent  colonies. 

One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  sponges  is 
the  marine  ascetta  drawn  in  figure  5.  This 

is  in  the  [general 
form  of  a fairly 
regular  vase- 
shaped cylinder, 
attached  by  the 
lower  smaller  end 
to  a fixed  sup- 
port. The  incur- 
rent openings 
(^),  excurrent 
passage  ( a ),  and 
developing  ova 
(r),  are  shown  in 
the  figure.  This 
affords  a good 
example  of  the 
first  order  of  the 
class, viz:the  lime 
sponges  (order 
Calcispongia). 

Another  order 
includes  the  fresh 
water  sponges, 
the  marine  glass 
sponges,  and  the  horny  sponges,  thus 


Fig.  5.  A simple  marine 
sponge  ( Ascetta  primordialis ), 
with  a portion  of  the  body 
removed  to  show  the  in- 
terior. 

b.  Incurrent  apertures. 
a.  Excurrent  aperture. 

c,  Eggs  developing  in  body 
wall, 
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illustrated  in  figure  6. 


comprising  all  the  commercial  sponges 
and  many  of  the  rarest  and  most  beauti- 
ful forms.  This  is  the  order  Carneo- 
spotigia. 

The  sponges  found  in  fresh  water 
( Spongilla ) are  individually  very  small; 
though  they  usually  grow  in  colonies, 
covering  large  areas  on  submerged  sur- 
faces. The  incrustations  so  formed  are 
usually  green,  though  some  kinds  of 
spongilla,  and  indeed  nearly  all  species 
if  deprived  of  sun-light,  assume  a gray 
or  yellowish  color.  When  examined 
microscopically  the  fresh  water  sponges 
resolve  themselves  into  most  beautiful 
forms;  three  specimens  of  which  are 

Imbedded  in  the 
crust  of  each  gemmule 
or  individual  spongilla 
are  numerous  spicu- 
les of  varied  and 
beautiful  shapes,  aver- 
aging 1-100  of  an  inch 
in  length.  Spicules 
from  these  and  other 
species  have  already 
been  shown  in  figure  4. 
The  fresh  water  spon- 
ges have  of  course  no 
commercial  value. 

Among  the  marine 
glass  sponges,  most  of 
which  are  compara- 
tively rare,  the  beauti- 
ful Venus' s flower  bas- 
ket claims  our  atten- 
^ tion.  The  skeleton  of 

tig.  6.  Fresh  water  this  fairy-like  struct- 
sponges  (highly 

magnified.  ure  after  the  sarcode 

I.  SponyiUa  lacuslrU.  has  been  removed  is 

III,  Spony ilia  igloriformis, 

V.  Meyenia  flurialions.  shown  in  figure  7.  In 
Each  possessing  nu.thjs  the  siliceous  spi. 

mefous  spicules.  r 

(After  Edw.  Potts.)  cules  are  numerous, 

and  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce 
regular  markings  on  the  skeleton  sur- 
face. 


Fig.  7,  Venus’s  fluwe.  basket, a glass  sponge  skeleton. 

(Eupl eclel/a  speciosa.) 

The  appearance  presented  is  so  regu- 
lar and  symmetrical  that  the  masses  of 
mankind,  with  their  usual  prejudices, 
were  loath  to  believe  it  to  be  at  all  a 
product  of  Nature;  they  claimed  that 
it  was  artificial,  for  it  seemed  too 
beautiful  to  be  made  by  the  Creator’s 
hand;  and  for  years  these  sponge  skele- 
tons were  sold  as  choice  works  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  art.  The  skele- 
tons of  a kindred  form — the  Glass  rope 
sponge  (Hyalonema),  are  prized  lor  orna- 
ment. The  lower  end  of  the  stem  upon 
which  the  body  is  supported  becomes 
frayed  as  growth  progresses,  so  that  it 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a tassel  of 
spun  glass. 

The  marine  horny  sponges,  amongst 
which  are  included  all  our  commercial 
kinds,  present  great  variety  in  form  and 
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size.  Some  are  very  small,  and  others 
attain  enormous  dimension.  Figure  9 
represents  a very  symmetrical  sponge 


There  are  but  six  species  of  sponges 
recognized  as  possessing  any  commercial 
value.  Three  of  these  are  found  off 


Fig-  8.  “ Sponge-fishing’ 

attached  to  the  sea  bottom.  It  is  known 
as  Neptune’s  Drinking  Cup,  and  is 
found  off  the  coasts  of  Singapore,  forrn- 
ng  masses  even  a yard  in  height. 


off  the  coasts  of  Syria. 

the  coasts  of  Central  America,  parti- 
cularly about  the  Bahamas;  the  other 
kinds,  including  the  most  valuable,  are 
brought  from  the  Mediterranean  and 
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the  Red  Sea;  the  coasts  of  Syria  and 
the  Grecian  Archipelago  constituting  the 
principal  fields. 

The  commonest  method  of  sponge 
gathering,  or  as  the  process  is  inappro- 
priately called  “sponge-fishing,”  is  illus- 
trated in  figure  8.  The  best  sponges 
are  found  only  at  a considerable  depth — 


Fig.  9.  “Neptune’s  drinking  cup”  ( Polar  ion  Neptum), 
a marine  sponge  attached  to  its  bed;  one-fourth 
natural  size. 

from  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms— and 
these  are  obtained  by  diving;  the  diver 
taking  with  him  as  he  descends  a large 
knife  with  which  to  cut  the  sponges 
loose  from  the  bottom.  Another  mode 
of  sponge  gathering  consists  in  tearing 
the  animals  from  their  subaqueous  home 
by  means  of  a long-handled  harpoon, 
resembling  a fish-gig.  This  method  is 
not  in  general  favor,  as  by  it  the 
sponges  are  mutilated  and  so  depreciated 
in  market  value. 

American  sponges  are  generally  coarse 
and  hard ; they  are  used  for  such  pur- 
poses as  stable  and  carriage  service. 
Syrian  spones  are  of  a finer  kind,  though 
rarely  of  larger  size.  Sponges  from  the 


coasts  of  Barbary  are  large  and  of  very 
fine  texture.  The  demand  for  spones  is 
a growing  one,  and  the  sponge  fishers 
seem  to  pay  very  little  regard  to  the 
future  of  their  craft.  Appearances 
indicate  that  at  the  present  rate  of 
sponge  destruction  there  will  soon  be  a 
scarcity  of  the  commodity.  It  has  been 
recommended  that  efforts  be  made  to 
transplant  and  to  cultivate  sponges  on 
an  adequate  scale. 

/•  E.  T. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

The  Terrors  of  Mob  Violence. 

The  horrible  lynching  which  has 
recently  occurred  in  Texas  has  called 
forth  a most  vigorous  message  from 
the  Governor  of  that  State— J.  B. 
Hogg — to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  A more  barbarous 
exhibition  of  mob  violence  has  probably 
never  been  witnessed  in  the  United 
States.  If  the  occurrence  were  not  so 
well  authenticated,  it  could  scarcely  be 
believed  that  men  and  women  in  a 
country  like  ours  could  become  such 
demons  as  to  torture  any  human  being, 
however  dreadful  his  crimes  might  be, 
as  the  negro  Smith  was  tortured.  But 
it  shows  to  what  lengths  men  and 
women  can  be  carried,  and  what  atroci- 
ties they  can  be  led  to  commit,  when 
they  yield  to  the  spirit  which  incites 
them  to  form  mobs,  to  take  the  pun- 
ishment of  real  or  imaginary  wrong-do- 
ing into  their  own  hands,  and  to  trample 
upon  all  the  forms  of  law  and  the 
guarantees  which  are  thrown  around 
the  citizen. 

There  are  a good  many  Latter-day 
Saints  yet  living  who  know  what  all 
this  means.  They  have  felt  the 
unreasoning  and  cruel  rage  of  mobs. 
They  have  seen  men  band  themselves 
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together  for  the  purpose  of  wreaking 
vengeance  upon  families  and  upon  a 
people  who  never  did  them  the  least 
harm;  whose  sole  offense  was  that  they 
believed  in  a religion  that  was  not 
popular.  For  this  and  other  reasons — 
and  these  generally  had  falsehoods  for 
their  basis — they  have  seen  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
children  driven  from  their  homes, 
robbed  of  their  property  and  subjected 
to  the  greatest  indignities  and  outrages, 
and  even  killed. 

When  a Latter-day  Saint  who  has  had 
this  experience  reads  about  the  doings 
of  a mob  he  understands  something 
about  it.  He  knows  how  little  trust 
there  can  be  put  in  the  reasons  which 
are  published  as  a justification  for  its 
action.  The  most  devilish  crimes  are 
frequently  committed  under  the  cover 
of  a mob  organization.  In  the  case  of 
this  negro  every  one  who  took  part  in 
torturing  him  was  as  guilty  of  violating 
the  law  as  he  was.  Governor  Hogg 
calls  it  “the  most  revolting  execution 
of  fhe  age,  in  which  large  numbers  of 
citizens  openly,  in  broad  day,  publicly 
became  murderers  by  methods  shameful 
to  humanity.”  He  says  that  “a  mob 
execution  is  no  less  than  a murderous 
execution.”  He  calls  upon  the  Legis- 
lature to  take  steps  to  prevent  mob 
violence  in  Texas;  for  the  condition 
exists  that  while  one  man  can  be  con- 
victed for  murder  one  hundred  men  who 
publicly  commit  murder  cannot  be.  He 
adds  that  the  observation  of  every 
experienced  man  teaches  that  when  a 
community  is  infested  with  a mob  spirit 
legal  executions  become  rare  and  impos- 
sible. 

What  effect  this  message  will  have 
upon  the  Legislature  does  not  yet 
appear;  but  I notice  that  the  repre- 
sentative from  the  county  where  the 


torturing  and  burning  of  the  negro 
took  place  is  reported  to  have  defended 
and  justified  the  action  of  the  people 
in  lynching  the  criminal.  If  this  could 
be  done  in  the  Legislative  body,  there 
is  but  little  room  to  hope  that  any 
stringent  measures  will  be  enacted  to 
check  mob  violence,  and  the  Governor’s 
message  will  not  meet  with  a favorable 
response. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
read  the  expression  of  . some  of  the 
Southern  newspapers  upon  this  subject 
of  mob  violence.  One  editor  in  writ- 
ing about  this  before  the  frightful  affair 
in  Texas  occurred,  expressed  the  greatest 
concern  over  the  increase  of  mobs  in 
that  section  of  the  country.  He  points 
out  that  some  of  the  localities  where 
this  mob  spirit  has  raged  are  being 
rapidly  depopulated.  He  refers  parti- 
cularly to  certain  parts  of  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi;  but  in  parts  of  nearly 
every  other  Southern  State  there  are 
people  who  are  lawless  and  who  are 
ready  upon  the  slightest  provocation  to 
join  a mob.  The  article  says: 

“Life,  property,  and  industry  have  no 
protection.  * * * It  is  an  every- 

day occurrence  to  read  of  honest  and 
industrious  people  being  killed  or 
brutally  beaten;  to  read  that  their 
premises  have  been  broken  into  and 
rifled,  that  their  fences  have  been  torn 
away,  or  that  the  owners  of  property 
have  been  frightened  nearly  to  death  and 
driven  from  home  in  fear  of  their  lives.” 

It  is  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  the 
South — the  New  Orleans  Times  Democrat 
— which  makes  this  statement,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  too 
true.  This  organized  lawlessness  is 
a standing  menace  wherever  it  prevails. 
What  lover  of  peace  and  good  order 
would  be  content  to  live  in  a community 
where  the  laws  are  defied  and  trampled 
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upon,  and  where  he  and  his  family  and 
property  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
mob.  The  effect  of  such  a condition 
of  society  is  not  only  to  make  people 
avoid  a community  where  it  prevails, 
but  to  drive  away  well  disposed  people 
who  may  be  already  living  there.  It  is 
stated  that  mob  violence  has  reached 
such  appalling  proportions  in  some 
places,  and  is  exerting  such  a withering 
influence  upon  industry,  order  and 
peace,  that  the  people  are  receding 
into  a kind  of  barbarism;  and  this  can 
well  be  believed. 

To  escape  from  such  surroundings 
the  Latter-day  Saints  came  to  these 
mountains.  The  dangers  of  the  wilder- 
ness, the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  a 
terrible  journey,  and  the  settling  of  a 
new  and  untried  country  far  from  civili- 
zation, all  were  encountered  cheerfully 
to  get  away  from  lands  where  mob 
violence  prevailed.  For  all  their  severe 
trials  and  privations  the  Saints  felt 
repaid  by  the  peace  and  security  which 
they  enjoyed.  It  was  a delightful  sensa- 
tion to  be  freed  from  the  dread  of  mobs, 
to  know  that  there  was  not,  in  some 
place  near  by,  a villainous  collection  of 
marauders  being  made  for  the  purpose 
of  stealing  property,  and  destroying 
what  they  could  not  steal,  and  of  inflict- 
ing the  worst  outrages  upon  the  people. 

This  had  been  their  condition  for  many 
years  before  they  came  to  these  moun- 
tains, and  the  change  to  them  was  a de- 
lightful one.  It  must  awaken  a feeling 
akin  to  horror  in  the  breasts  of  all  those 
who  passed  through  the  persecutions  of 
the  Church  in  early  days  to  read  of  the 
spread  of  the  spirit  of  mob  violence. 
If  they  had  enemies  in  a community 
where  that  spirit  prevailed,  the}'  would 
only  have  to  think  of  the  constant  dread 
and  terror  to  which  they  and  their  wives 
and  children  would  be  subjected  to 


arouse  within  them  feelings  of  the 
deepest  pity  for  them. 

The  Editor. 


SOLD  HIS  OWN  CHILD. 

It  may  be  a surprise  to  some  to  learn 
that  a slave-trade  was  carried  on  in 
Utah  and  adjacent  Territories  in  early 
days — not  among  white  people  of  course, 
but  . among  Mexicans  and  the  native 
Indian  tribes.  This  traffic  in  human 
flesh,  however,  was  stamped  out  by  the 
efforts  and  influence  of  President  Brig- 
ham Young  when  Governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory. 

Daniel  W.  Jones,  in  his  book,  “Forty 
Years  Among  the  Indians,”  gives  some 
details  of  this  inhuman  practice,  which 
I here  quote  before  relating  what  is 
indicated  by  the  above  heading.  He 
says : 

“The  people  of  New  Mexico,  at  the 
time  I am  writing  of  them,  in  1851, 
were  making  annual  trips,  commencing 
with  a few  goods,  trading  on  their  way 
with  either  Navajoes  or  Utes  (generally 
with  the  Navajoes)  for  horses,  which 
they  sold  very  cheap,  always  retaining 
their  best  ones.  These  used-up  horses 
were  brought  through  and  traded  to 
poorer  Indians  for  children.  The  horses 
were  often  used  for  food.  This  trading 
was  continued  into  Lower  California, 
where  the  children  bought  on  the  down 
trip  would  be  traded  to  the  Mexican- 
Californians  for  other  horses,  goods  or 
cash.  * * * All  children  bought  on 

the  return  trip  would  be  taken  back  to 
New  Mexico  and  then  sold,  boys  fetch- 
ing on  an  average  $100,  girls  from  $150 
to  $200.  The  girls  were  in  demand  to 
bring  up  for  house  servants,  having  the 
reputation  of  making  better  servants 
than  any  others.  This  slave-trade  gave 
rise  to  cruel  wars  between  the  native 
tribes  of  this  country,  from  Salt  Lake 
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down  to  the  tribes  in  Southern  Utah. 
Walker  (a  noted  Indian  chief)  and  his 
band  raided  on  the  weak  tribes,  taking 
their  children  prisoners  and  selling 
them  to  the  Mexicans.  Many  of  the 
lower  classes,  inhabiting  the  southern 
deserts,  would  sell  their  own  children 
for  a horse  and  kill  and  eat  the  horse. 
The  Mexicans  were  as  fully  established 
and  systematic  in  this  trade  as  ever 
were  the  slavers  on  the  seas,  and  to 
them  it  was  a very  lucrative  business.” 

The  following  incident  was  related  to 
me  by  Sister  Susan  Fairbanks,  who, 
with  her  worthy  husband,  has  lived  at 
Payson,  Utah  County,  since  its  early 
settlement,  and  they  now,  at  a good  old 
age,  still  abide  there.  Their  names  are 
enrolled  with  the  pioneers.  During  the 
early  settlement  of  this  place,  as  was 
the  case  with  other  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory, our  people  were  in  close  contact 
with  the  Indians,  sometimes  in  peace, 
at  other  times  in  war.  It  was  many 
years  before  the  aborigines  were  entirely 
crowded  out. 

Brother  Fairbanks  and  wife  always 
treated  the  natives  kindly,  feeding  them, 
and  oftentimes  clothing  and  giving  them 
shelter.  Even  to  this  day  their  kitchen 
floor,  blankets  and  warm  fire  affords 
occasional  rest  and  comfort  to  some  old 
Indian  acquaintance  of  former  years. 

The  friendly  feeling  of  the  Indians  of 
that  locality  toward  this  family  was 
considerably  intensified  from  the  fact 
that  William,  their  oldest  son,  and  the 
young  men  of  the  tribe  herded  stock 
and  played  a great  deal  together. 
William’s  mother  was  always  spoken  of 
as  “We-ems  pe-age”- — William’s  mother, 
and  today  she  is  so  called  by  the  old 
ones  of  the  tribe.  Pon-na-watts,  Indian 
Joe,  Santa  Quin,  Guffic,  Showan,  and 
others  whose  names  are  familiar  to 
many  old  inhabitants  were  then  young 


men,  some  of  whom  are  yet  alive. 
Several  live  at  Indianola,  Thistle  Valley, 
others  on  the  Reservation,  Uintah. 

Pon-na-watts  married  prior  to  the  time 
of  the  ‘‘move.’’  One  day  his  young 
squaw  came  to  the  house  of  Sister  Fair- 
banks, weeping  and  very  much  agitated. 
It  was  discovered  that  Pon-na-watts  had 
sold  their  only  child  to  the  Mexicans 
for  a horse,  and  the  poor  creature  was 
nearly  heartbroken  on  ■ account  of  it. 
Sympathy  could  give  but  little  comfort. 
Shortly  after  the  heartless  young  buck 
came  to  the  house  expecting  his 
usual  reception.  In  this  instance,  how- 
ever, he  was  mistaken.  He  was  met  at 
the  threshold  by  one  who  could  not 
tolerate  such  cruelty,  not  even  in  a 
savage,  to  his  own  kind. 

The  look  of  contempt  and  displeasure 
depicted  on  the  countenance  of  Sister 
Fairbanks  caused  him  to  stop  and  stare. 

“Tow-buck?”  he  asked;  that  is,  “Are 
you  mad?” 

“Yes,  I am  mad,”  said  Sister  Fair- 
banks, “and  you  are  a bad  Indian  to 
sell  wife’s  baby.  Don’t  you  ever  come 
into  my  house  again.  Go  away;  I 
don’t  want  to  see  you  any  more.” 

And  with  such  like  expressions  the 
door  was  shut  in  his  face.  He  wheeled 
round  and  off  he  went  at  a rapid  pace. 

For  some  time  thereafter  nothing  was 
heard  or  seen  of  the  Indian.  But  one 
day  he  and  his  squaw  were  observed 
approaching  the  house.  Both  were 
smiling.  The  father  held  the  child 
aloft,  it  kicking  and  struggling  the 
while. 

“Mike!”  (hello)he  cried,  when  near 
enough  to  be  heard.  “Me  come  now, 
eh?  You  now  tow-buck?” 

Certainly,  he  was  allowed  to  come  in. 

It  was  ascertained  afterward  how 
Pon-na-watts  recovered  his  child.  When 
rebuked  for  his  conduct,  conscience 
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smitten,  he  at  once  devised  a plan  to 
restore  himself  to  the  confidence  of  his 
white  friend.  He  had  immediately  set 
out  on  the  trail  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
with  the  cunning  of  his  race  followed 
and  watched  his  prey.  It  was  some- 
where down  in  what  is  now  Millard 
County  that  he  overtook  the  caravan. 
When  a favorable  opportunity  presented 
itself,  he  stole  the  child  from  its  pur- 
chasers and  then  made  all  haste  back  to 
his  wigwam. 

[os.  B.  Keeler. 


ERROR  QUESTIONED. 

You  say,  my  friend,  impelled  by  innate  force, 

Nature  pursues  her  grand,  unchanging  course  ; 

That  as  a clock  is  moved  by  its  mainspring 
This  force  inherent  moves  on  everything, 

And  holds  creation  in  its  proper  place 
To  fill  some  ends  which  man  can  never  trace ; 

That  God  is  but  a myth — a name  that’s  given 
In  which  the  Christian’s  faith  hath  blindly  thriven. 

But,  say,  a cause  uncaused  we  cannot  see  ; 

Design  without  designer  could  not  be  ; 

Inherent  force,  or  mainspring,  which  you  may, 
Could  these  to  matter  life  or  law  convey? 

If  such  a dogma  you  would  seek  to  force, 

Then  say  the  stream  runs  higher  than  its  source. 
You’re  in  the  dark,  my  friend,  there  is  a God,' 

And  on  this  theme  I would  my  mind  unload, 

So  if  you  for  a moment  lend  your  ear 
We’ll  try  the  case,  and  see  how  things  appear. 

Can  you  conceive,  my  bold  assuming  friend, 

Of  self  made  things,  where  law  and  order  blend  ; 
Spingingto  life  by  accident  or  chance 
Aloof  from  wisdom  and  intelligence  ! 

If  this  you  claim,  then,  doubtless,  you  have  said  ! 
That  at  the  first  from  nothing  all  was  made  ; 

But  if  from  naught  we  something  may  obtain 
Then  truth  is  false,  and  logic  all  is  vain 

But  let  us  see,  there  are  inherent  laws, 

By  which  we  reason  from  effect  to  cause, 

And,  hence  we  say,  when  something  grand  we  view, 
IIow  great  he  is  who  did  that  something  do! 

The  author  may  be  hidden,  still  his  name 
And  might  are  published  by  his  deeds  of  fame. 

Well  then,  my  friend,  if  this  be  truly  so 
Where  else,  for  better  proof,  could  mortal  go 
Than  just  to  nature,  which  you  say  is  grand 
To  prove  a vast  Designer’s  mighty  hand  ? 


To  show  that  matter  is  controlled  by  law, 

And  serves  the  ends  a higher  pow’r  foresaw 
Look  at  the  seasons  as  they  come  and  go 
The  snow-clad  peaks — the  smiling  vales  below, 

Lakes,  rivers,  seas  and  oceans,  each  transmitting 
And  taking  what  to  them  is  most  befitting 
Yet  joining  as  a vast,  harmonic  whole 
A grand  Designer's  wisdom  to  extol  ; 

Without  ajar  they  onward  wend  their  way 
True  as  the  magnet  at  the  polar  ray. 

And,  then,  the  worlds  on  worlds  we  see  above 
That  write  with  living  flame  God’s  might  and  love; 
0,  there,  cold  skeptic!  turn  your  doubting  eyes 
And  gaze  with  awe,  with  wonder  and  surprise, 

And  by  your  innate  gift  of  worship  given 
A full  confession  make  of  God  and  heaven  ! 

There  is  no  God  the  foolish  only  say, 

The  wise  are  blessed  to  know  the  better  way. 

Good  by,  my  friend,  no  more  your  mainspring  name 
God  is  the  source  from  whence  all  beings  came. 

J.  C. 


LITTLE  WILLIE. 

Chapter  XIII. 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  112.) 

The  passengers  of  the  Windermere  had 
passed  through  a terrible  storm,  the 
panic  created  by  the  ship  taking  fire, 
their  numbers  decreased  by  small-pox, 
still  another  fearful  calamity  threatened 
them.  The  fresh  water  supply  was 
getting  short  and  the  store  of  provisions 
was  giving  out.  The  passengers  were 
now  limited  to  one  hard,  small,  sea  bis- 
cuit for  a day’s  rations.  The  captain 
sent  some  -sailors  in  a small  boat  to 
intercept  a ship  that  was  passing,  in 
hopes  of  getting  more  provisions,  but 
they  failed.  The  Windermere  now 
passed  the  western  point  of  the  Island 
of  Cuba.  The  passengers  had  a good 
view  of  the  lighthouse  located  on  the 
most  western  point.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico 
was  now  before  them.  The  Gulf  stream 
flowed  on  like  a vast  river.  Just  think 
of  this  stream,  five  hundred  miles 
across  it,  very  deep  and  constantly 
flowing ! 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  April 
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the  ship  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  passengers 
were  more  glad  to  look  upon  the  planta- 
tions of  orange  groves  that  bordered  the 
banks  of  the  river,  than  the  great 
stormy,  surging  waves  of  the  Atlantic, 
which  they  had  left  behind  them. 
Sometimes  the  negroes  would  call  from 
the  shore  and  bid  the  emigrants  wel- 
come. While  passing  up  the  river  to 
New  Orleans  there  was  another  death, 
and  the  body  was  thrown  overboard. 

In  the  twilight  the  ship  arrived  at 
New  Orleans.  The  weather  was  quite 
warm,  and  the  fire  flies  filled  the  air 
like  so  many  sparks  flying.  As  soon  as 
the  ship  landed  Willie  went  ashore  to 
see  if  he  could  buy  a loaf  of  bread,  but 
could  not  find  any  to  purchase,  so  he 
returned  to  the  ship  till  morning,  when 
he  and  three  others  went  out  into  New 
Orleans,  called  at  a restaurant,  and  had 
a first-class  meal,  for  which  they  only 
had  to  pay  twenty-five  cents.  Then  they 
walked  through  the  business  part  of  the 
town,  and  returned  to  the  river  where 
they  had  left  the  ship,  but  the  ship  had 
been  towed  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  where  it  was  anchored  and 
quarantined  on  account  of  having  small- 
pox on  board.  Willie  and  his  com- 
panions had  to  charter  a small  boat  to 
take  them  to  the  ship.  Filially  those 
who  were  sick  were  conveyed  to  the 
hospital,  and  the  rest  commenced  their 
journey  in  one  of  the  river  steamers  up 
the  river  for  twelve  hundred  miles  to  St. 
Louis. 

The  small-pox  was  all  left  behind  at 
New  Orleans,  but  no  sooner  had  they 
left  the  latter  place  than  cholera  com- 
menced havoc  among  the  passengers, 
who  were  crowded  into  the  boat  with 
very  little  accommodations.  This  dread- 
ful plague  would  do  its  work  in  a few 
hours,  and  as  the  unfortunate  ones  had 


their  sufferings  relieved  by  death,  the 
boat  would  pull  to  shore  and  in  the 
silent,  wild  and  romantic  forests  that 
lined  the  margin  of  the  Mississippi 
River  for  hundreds  of  miles,  a ghastly 
grave  was  dug  and  the  sleeper  was 
rolled  in  a blanket  or  other  clothing 
and  by  his  or  her  sorrowing  com- 
panions, without  ceremony,  was  care- 
fully laid  in  a final  resting  place.  After 
these  last  offices  were  performed  for  the 
dead,  with  aching  heart  each  turned 
away  from  the  newly-made  and  lonely 
grave,  and  the  boat  steamed  on  its  way 
up  the  river;  but  the  passengers  with 
straining  eyes  would  steadily  gaze  at 
the  spot  until  some  turn  of  the  river 
would  close  the  scene  forever. 

The  boat  called  at  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  built  on  the  river.  At  one 
was  an  advertisement  in  large  letters: 
“Niggers  for  sale.”  Willie  had  never 
before  been  where  one  human  being  was 
owned  by  another,  and  offered  for  sale 
like  so  many  cattle.  This  advertise- 
ment brought  to  mind  the  stories  he  had 
read  of  slavery  in  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.  ” The  separation  of  husbands 
and  wives,  of  parents  and  children,  and 
the  hair  breadth  escapes  of  many  run 
away  slaves.  But  as  soon  as  the  boat 
hands  had  finished  taking  on  board  a 
sufficient  supply  of  cord  wood  for  fuel, 
his  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the 
shrill  whistle  of  the  engine,  giving 
notice  to  the  passengers  who  had 
stepped  ashore  to  get  into  the  boat 
immediately,  as  it  was  now  ready  to 
start  up  the  river.  Nothing  particular 
occurred  that  was  worthy  of  special 
notice,  except  a repetition  of  such 
gloomy  scenes  as  have  already  been 
described,  until  the  boat  arrived  near 
St.  Louis.  Here  was  an  old,  disabled 
boat  called  Hannibarl,  anchored  beside  a 
small  uncultivated  island,  and  it  was 
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afterwards  learned  that  it  was  inhabited 
by  a man  who  used  the  island  for  a hog 
ranch.  The  passengers  and  baggage 
were  unloaded  into  this  old  boat,  and 
were  quarantined  here  for  more  than  a 
week  on  account  of  cholera.  Boats 
would  daily  call  at  the  Hannibarl , and 
leave  their  yellow  fever  or  cholera  cases. 
It  seemed  to  be  kept  purposely  to 
receive  those  afflicted  with  any  loath- 
some or  contagious  diseases.  During 
that  terrible  week  those  that  were  not 
down  sick  had  all  that  they  could  do 
to  care  for  the  sick  and  dying,  and  to 
dig  graves  for  the  dead.  Many  of  the 
passengers  of  the  Windermere  who  had 
survived  the  storms  at  sea,  the  fire  on 
ship  board,  the  small-pox,  and  the 
famine  for  provisions  and  water,  here 
succumbed  to  the  cholera,  and  in  a rude 
way  by  friendly  hands  were  laid  in  their 
last  resting  place. 

Arrangements  were  finally  made  for 
the  company  to  continue  their  journey 
westward  in  twTo  smaller  boats  than  the 
one  that  brought  them  from  New 
Orleans.  One  of  those  two  boats  was 
called  the  Honduras . Their  next  point 
of  landing  was  where  Kansas  City  now 
stands.  Then  there  were  only  a few 
rude  houses  that  marked  the  march  of 
civilization  that  far  westward. 

The  Honduras,  on  which  Willie  was 
a passenger,  arrived  at  Kansas  City 
about  four  a.m.,  and  during  the  night 
previous  Willie  was  taken  with  the 
cholera,  and  when  the  boat  arrived  was 
very  sick.  He  had  a large  shawl  or 
Scotch  plaid  which  he  wrapped  around 
him,  went  ashore  and  laid  down  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri  River;  an 
aged  gentleman  low  with  cholera  was 
carried  off  the  boat  and  laid  near 
Willie;  then  a young  man  named 
Brewerton  was  laid  on  the  other  side  of 
him.  Both  these  died  within  two 


hours.  Willie  began  to  feel  that  unless 
he  could  soon  have  a change  for  the 
better  that  he  also  in  a few  short  hours 
would  be  numbered  with  the  dead. 
His  thoughts  carried  him  back  to  his 
home  in  old  England.  His  widowed 
mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  were 
there,  anxiously  waiting  for  him  to  go 
to  the  valleys  of  Utah,  find  an  older 
brother  who  was  already  there,  prepare 
a home  and  send  for  them  to  follow. 
Would  they  ever  meet  on  earth  again? 
Would  all  their  fond  hopes  be  blighted? 
These  thoughts  wrung  his  heart.  He 
could  not  endure  them.  The  great  love 
he  had  for  his  dear  mother  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters  at  home  inspired 
him  to  rise  up  from  his  bed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri.  This  was  a 
terrible  effort.  Only  such  thoughts 
could  have  moved  him  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Without  them  he  would 
either  not  have  made  the  effort,  or  if 
he  had,  would  have  shrank  back  to  his 
grassy  bed  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  perished  there.  But  he  still  con- 
tinued to  exert  himself  until  with  the 
pain  and  the  effort  the  sweat  began  to 
roll  down  his  face  in  big  drops  as  large 
as  peas.  The  more  freely  the  sweat 
flowed  the  better  he  felt,  which  gave 
him  encouragement.  Willie  continued 
to  improve  until  he  had  fully  recovered. 
Soon  after  arriving  at  Kansas,  by 
request  Willie  went  to  a farm  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  the  direction 
of  Independence,  Jackson  County,  where 
one  Mr.  McMurray  was  keeping  some 
forty  or  fifty  cows,  with  calves,  until 
the  Church  agent  should  call  for  them. 
Mr.  McMurray  had  purchased  the  calves, 
which  were  to  run  with  the  cows  until 
they  were  taken  away.  Willie  remained 
there  about  three  weeks.  All  went  on 
smoothly  until  the  time  came  for 
separating  the  cows  and  calves,  which 
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were  mostly  of  the  Texas  breed,  and 
extremely  wild  and  vicious.  The  cows 
were  driven  to  camp,  which  was  about 
two  miles  from  Westport,  near  Kansas. 
They  were  put  up  into  a corral  and 
closely  herded.  Next  day  they  were  to 
be  yoked  up.  A good,  strong  force, 
including  Willie,  under  the  direction  of 
a Mr.  Irons,  were  assigned  the  task. 
Mr.  Irons  was  an  old  frontiersman,  and 
could  swing  the  lasso  in  true  Mexican 
style.  This  force  went  to  the  corral, 
climbed  over  the  fence,  but  before  Mr. 
Irons  could  get  the  lasso  adjusted  five 
or  six  of  the  wildest  of  the  cows  raised 
their  heads  erect,  with  eyes  glaring 
fiercely,  throwing  their  tails  up,  and 
with  furious  bound  rushed  at  the 
approaching  company.  No  one  waited 
for  any  word  of  command,  but  each 
seemed  to  take  a notion  at  the  same 
time  that  he  would  like  to  see  how 
quickly  he  could  jump  that  fence.  The 
feat  was  performed  at  exactly  the  same 
instant.  Under  other  circumstances 
they  might  not  have  jumped  so  near 
together;  it  was  done  as  though  it  was 
only  one  single  effort.  Now  the  opera- 
tions were  conducted  from  the  outside 
of  the  corral.  The  cows  were  caught 
with  the  lasso,  drawn  up  to  the  fence, 
and  securely  tied  to  a post  in  twos. 
Then  the  yoke  was  placed  over  their 
neck.  None  of  these  efforts  aimed  at 
their  civilization  seemed  to  be  appre- 
ciated, for  they  put  their  tongues  out, 
and  with  the  full  strength  of  their  lungs 
bellowed  at  their  captors. 

This  work  of  subjugation  lasted 
nearly  all  day.  When  all  were  yoked 
up  they  were  let  out  upon  the  prairie 
to  get  acquainted  with  their  yokes  and 
exercise  themselves  in  their  new  kind 
of  employment.  Quite  a number  broke 
their  horns  off,  some  broke  their  necks. 
Two  of  the  cows  freed  themselves  from 


the  yoke  and  went  back  to  Mr. 
McMurray’s  farm.  Daniel  Gamble,  a 
young  man  named  Martill,  and  Willie 
were  sent  to  recover  the  two.  They 
stayed  all  night  at  the  farm.  Next 
morning,  on  foot,  they  started  back 
with  the  twTo  cows.  Some  three  or  four 
miles  on  the  way  the  cows  ran  off  into 
the  timber.  One  of  them  took  a straight 
shoot  back  for  the  farm.  On  account 
of  being  driven  from  her  calf  she  was 
furious,  and  would  run  at  anyone  going 
near  her.  Willie  and  his  companions 
concluded  to  try  to  catch  the  cow  with 
a lasso  and  tie  a dry  pole  about  eight 
or  ten  feet  long  in  front  of  her  horns, 
so  that  she  might  be  stopped  from  dodg- 
ing into  the  timber.  But  none  of  the 
party  were  experts  at  throwing  the  lasso, 
and  therefore  had  to  go  into  the  yard  to 
catch  her,  which -none  of  them  liked  to 
do.  A young  man  at  the  farm  offered 
to  go  into  the  yard  to  try  to  catch  her 
if  one  of  the  other  party  would  go  in 
with  him.  Willie  volunteered,  and 

gathered  a stick  for  self-defense.  The 

other  young  man  filled  his  pockets  with 
rocks,  and  thus  armed  the  two  went  in 
to  catch  the  cow.  There  was  an  apple 
tree  standing  in  the  yard,  and  when  the 
cow,  on  mischief  bent,  dashed  at  them, 
the  young  man  with  the  rocks  climbed 
the  tree.  Willie  might  have  done  so 
too,  but  could  not  for  his  companion, 
so  he  concluded  to  defend  himself  with 
a stick.  As  she  came  toward  him  he 
dealt  her  a blow  with  the  stick  and 
dodged  behind  the  tree.  This  blow 
intimidated  her,  and  t-hey  succeeded  in 
catching  her  with  the  rope.  She  was 
secured  and  the  po  e safely  fastened  in 
front  of  her  horns.  This  done,  the 
party  resumed  their  journey,  but  when 
the  timber  was  reached  the  cow  turned 
her  head  sideways,  which  placed  one 
end  of  the  pole  along  the  side  of  her 
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ribs,  and  the  other  pointing  straight 
out  in  front  of  her,  and  in  this  way  she 
could  run  in  among  the  timber  about  as 
well  as  before,  in  consequence  she  was 
lost  in  the  forest,  and  the  party,  faint, 
hungry  and  tired,  gave  up  the  chase. 

Night  was  coming  on,  and  they  were 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  camp,  with- 
out money,  and  in  Jackson  County,  Mo., 
from  which  the  Saints  had  previously 
been  driven;  therefore,  they  were  afraid 
that  they  might  not  succeed  in  getting 
anything  to  eat  were  it  known  that  they 
were  Mormons.  All  concluded  to  go  to 
a farm  house  close  by,  and  Willie  was 
to  order  supper  for  the  party  and  then 
make  the  best  settlement  with  them 
that  he  could.  The  order  was  given, 
chickens  were  killed,  and  a fine  supper 
was  prepared,  which  after  awhile  was 
announced  ready.  During  this  prepara- 
tion the  party  were  ill  at  ease,  and 
especially  Willie,  for  he  was  afraid  that 
he,  in  behalf  of  the  company,  might  be 
unable  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  their 
host.  However,  after  each  had  laid  in 
a good  supply  and  they  were  ready  to 
depart,  Willie  told  their  host  that  they 
had  no  money,  but  that  they  would 
leave  anything  they  had  to  satisfy  them 
for  the  repast.  After  talking  a little 
while,  Willie  sold  him  the  wild  cow  for 
the  supper  and  an  old  knife  and  five 
dollars,  the  purchaser  to  hunt  her  up 
and  do  the  catching.  Now  they  started 
for  camp,  footsore  and  weary.  They 
arrived  about  midnight  and  made  their 
report,  which  was  fully  approved. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


THE  LEPER. 

(CONCLUDED  FROM  PAGE  129.) 

Mrs.  Stko.mbkrg  had  often  wanted  to 
tell  her  son  where  she  spent  her  Frida)' 
evenings,  but  had  always  been  afraid  of 
burdening  his  mind  with  secrets; 


besides  she  did  not  know  how  he  would 
take  it.  Her  son  was  by  no  means  an 
ignorant  boy.  He  was,  on  the  contrary, 
quite  well  informed.  Being  an  invalid, 
his  chief  pleasure  was  reading,  and  as 
his  father  must  have  his  daily  paper, 
whether  the  family  had  bread  or  not, 
Oscar,  as  the  boy  was  called,  kept  him- 
self posted  on  all  current  matters.  He 
also  had  a friend,  an  assistant  at  a 
public  library,  who  supplied  him  with 
books,  choice  and  otherwise.  He  had 
of  late  imbibed  some  rather  realistic 
ideas  that  his  mother  did  not  quite  like, 
yet  she  did  not  know  how  to  combat 
them. 

Oscar  was  gifted  with  language,  and 
his  mother  stood  in  no  little  awe  of  her 
son’s  book  learning.  Consequently  she 
was  silent  on  a good  many  points  of 
which  she  was  quite  clear  in  heart,  but 
lacked  words  to  explain. 

“Where  is  your  father  tonight?”  asked 
Mrs.  Stromberg. 

“Yes,  I forgot  to  tell  you  the  good 
news,”  he  said  with  a half  roguish 
smile.  “Father  won’t  be  home  till  after 
midnight;  he  has  taken  watchman 
Green’s  place  half  of  the  night,  as  that 
dignitary  is  going  to  a party  of  some 
sort  with  his  spouse.  So  we  will  have 
the  field  all  to  ourselves,  mother,  for 
two  long  hours.  Come  let  us  rejoice 
and  be  merry.  ” 

“You  seem  to  feel  better  tonight, 
Oscar,  than  you  did  this  morning. 
Yes,  we  will  make  merry,”  with  an 
attempt  at  a simle,  “although  we 
shouldn’t  talk  like  that  about  your 
father.  Look,  here  are  two  loaves  of 
nice,  baker’s  bread,  and  there  is  a little 
green  tea  still  left;  now  we  will  have  a 
cup  of  tea  and  bread  and  butter.  ” 

She  took  from  the  little  pile  of  kind- 
ling wood  behind  the  stove,  which  she 
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bought  by  the  dozen  pieces,  enough  to 
make  a small  fire,  and  soon  the  tea  was 
made.  Mrs.  Stromberg  moved  the 
table  over  by  the  boy’s  cot,  and  spread 
her  few  delicacies  on  the  clean  news- 
paper that  served  as  a covering.  The 
meal  was  taken  without  much  conversa- 
tion. Mrs.  Stromberg  was  always  quiet, 
whereas  Oscar  had  much  to  say,  though 
his  words  were  often  interrupted  by 
spells  of  pain.  But  tonight  he  too  was 
unusually  quiet.  Putting  down  his  cup 
he  said  presently:  "I  can’t  see  why  I 
don’t  wag  my  tongue  tonight  when  I 
have  such  a splendid  chance,  it’s  so 
seldom  I can  talk  to  you,  mother,  without 
father’s  malicious  interruptions  that  I lay 
here  and  longed  for  your  coming  till 
I fell  asleep  from  pure  exhaustion;  but 
now  I don’t  seem  to  know  what  to  say. 
Pve  been  thinking  a good  deal  about — 
you  often  read  in  the  Bible,  mother, 
don’t  you?” 

‘‘Yes,  what  else  should  I read?” 

“Well,  Pve  been  doing  the  same  this 
afternoon.”  He  pulled  a small  Bible 
from  under  his  pillow.  “You  see  I am 
not  quite  the  heathen  you  take  me  to 
be,  mother.”  His  mother’s  gratified 
smile  made  him  blush. 

He  started  to,  turn  the  leaves  aimlessly 
about,  and  said  somewhat  nervously: 
“But  don’t  it  strike  you,  if  you  have 
given  it  any  thought  at  all,  that  the 
Lord  must  be  a mighty  queer  God?” 

His  mother  shook  her  head  uneasily, 
she  feared  he  was  going  to  argue  about 
the  Bible  from  his  realistic  point  of 
view,  and  she  knew  how  unable  she 
was  to  cope  with  him,  although  she 
believed  the  Bible  to  be  God’s  inspired 
words,  and  she  could  not  sit  quietly  by 
and  have  the  holy  book  treated  in  that 
manner.  She  began  in  a feeble  way  to 
protest  that  she  knew  she  was  unable 
to  argue  with  him;  but  she  would  not  | 


listen  to  anything  he  might  say  against 
that  book. 

“I  was  not  going  to  argue,  ” he  said, 
closing  the  book  and  sinking  wearily 
back  on  his  pillow.  “I  was  merely 
going  to  observe  that  the  Lord  must  be 
somewhat  strange,  since  He  occupied 
Himself  so  much  with  the  inhabitants 
of  this  earth  in  former  days,  and  now 
positively  takes  no  notice  of  them.  ” 

He  said  this  more  to  himself  than  to 
his  mother;  he  did  not  think  she  paid 
much  attention  to  it.  She  was  putting 
away  the  things  in  the  cupboard,  and 
she  very  nearly  dropped  a saucer,  his 
words  sent  such  a shock  through  her. 

She  went  and  sat  down  beside  him 
and  taking  his  hand  between  her  two 
she  said  firmly:  “He  does,  my  boy 

The  Lord  does  take  notice  of  His 
people  if  you  only  knew  it.” 

She  did  not  know  how  it  was,  but 
his  words  had  given  her  what  she  had 
never  felt  before,  a perfect  faith  that 
God  had  His  servants  on  the  earth  at 
this  very  time.  Oscar  was  astonished; 
he  was  so  used  to  seeing  his  mother 
uncertain  and  yielding;  she  never 
spoke  with  such  firmness  about  any- 
thing. 

“You  see,  mother,”  he  broke  out 
vehemently,  it  is  so  terrible  to  lay  here 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  a whole 
long  lifetime  with  the  same  instincts, 
the  same  aspirations  of  other  boys  and 
to  know  that  there  is  no  escape  from 
this  dreadful  fate.  If  it  was  something 
else;  but  this,  oh  this  is  awful,  to  be 
afflicted  with  boils,  horrible,  loathsome 
boils — the  leper  they  call  me.” 

“Oscar!  Oscar!”  his  mother  pleaded, 
laying  one  hand  on  his  lips,  “don’t  sa}? 
that  dreadful  word.  It  isn’t  that,  you 
know  it  isn’t;  why  torment  yourself 
and  me  like  this?  It  is  only  some 
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thoughtless  children’s  insane  talk;  it’s 
nothing  for  you  to  think  about.” 

She  shuddered  as  she  thought  of  the 
many  times  she  had  heard  the  children 
say  as  she  passed  them  on  the  stairs: 
“There  goes  the  leper’s  mother.”  How 
her  heart  had  pained  when  she  heard 
it!  How  she  could  have  screamed  out 
with  pain  had  she  dared,  but  she 
thought  it  best  not  to  notice  the  remarks 
for  fear  that  the  rumor  would  spread. 
She  knew  it  was  not  true,  of  course;  but 
what  mother  does  not  feel  agonized  at 
hearing  her  precious  though  afflicted 
child  taunted  because  of  its  affliction? 
She  did  not  think  he  knew  it,  and  it 
cut  her  like  a knife  to  think  how  he 
must  have  suffered  to  hear  it. 

She  hid  her  face  in  both  hands  and 
sobbed  aloud,  and  Oscar  had  to  comfort 
her,  though  his  weak  form  trembled 
with  pain  and  excitement. 

When  at  last  she  had  overcome  her 
grief  he  said  resignedly  : “It  is  best 
that  we  speak  no  more  about  this, 
mother,  and  yet  I want  to  speak  about 
it.  I have  been  patient  so  long;  I 
have  suffered  without  much  complaint, 
but  now  it  seems  that  I can  bear  it  no 
longer.  I feel  as  if  I must  throw  off 
this  dreadful  burden,  which  weighs  me 
down.  And,  oh  mother,  if  it  was  only 
now  as  in  the  days  of  the  Bible  I feel 
as  though  I could  get  up  and  run  and 
throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  the  Messiah, 
knowing  that  He  would  help  me.” 

Mrs.  Stromberg  had  risen  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  words;  now  she  fell  on  her 
knees  beside  him,  and  taking  both  his 
hands  in  her  own  she  cried:  “Yes,  my 
boy,  yes;  we  will  both  throw  ourselves 
at  the  feet  of  the  Messiah.  I know 
where  He  is  to  be  found.  His  servants 
shall  come  to  you  and  they  shall  heal 
you  if  you  have  faith!” 

Oscar  looked  at  his  mother  in  aston- 


ishment. When  she  mentioned  “His 
servants”  the  picture  of  the  Lutheran 
pastor,  old  and  shaky,  with  his  drawl- 
ing, plaintive  way  of  speaking  rose  up 
in  his  mind,  and  he  smiled  incredul- 
ously. His  mother  saw  the  smile. 

"Don’t  doubt,  Oscar.”  She  said, 
“but  how  could  I blame  you  for  doubt- 
ing, when  I have  known  where  help  for 
you  might  have  been  found  these  many 
years  and  still  doubted  till  your  own  words 
dispelled  the  hopelessness  and  doubt 
which  have  clouded  my  heart  so  long. 
Listen  to  me,  my  boy,”  and  still  kneel- 
ing and  with  his  hands  in  her  own  she 
proceeded  to  tell  him  all  about  the 
Latter-day  Saints  and  the  gospel  of 
God. 

When  she  had  finished  speaking  he 
said  sadly  and  not  without  a touch  of 
reproach:  “Oh,  mother,  how  could  you 
have  kept  all  this  to  yourself  till  now? 
I would  have  believed  long  ago.  I have 
often  thought  of  the  utter  inconsistency 
of  the  Lutheran  faith,  and  because  it 
seemed  so  foolish,  such  a tangled  mass 
of  impossibilities,  I left  it  and  began  to 
lean  toward  the  belief  that  there  was  no 
truth  in  anything.  I have  had  many  a 
struggle  with  myself  that  you  know 
nothing  about,  mother;  for  I hated  to 
add  to  your  cares,  and  I was  loath  to 
part  with  my  childish  belief  in  a good 
and  allwise  God.  ” 

Mrs.  Stromberg  begged  her  son’s 
forgiveness,  but  said  she  had  never  had 
the  faith  she  tonight  possessed,  and  for 
fear  it  should  leave  her  again,  she  and 
her  son  united  in  humble  prayer  to 
God,  that  , tie  would  give  them  faith,  if 
this  was  His  true  gospel. 

A day  or  two  later  a young  Mormon 
missionary  visited  the  sick  boy  and  had 
quite  a long  talk  with  him,  the  outcome 
of  which  was  that  Oscar  asked  to  be 
baptized. 
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So  it  was  arranged  one  Sunday  night, 
when  Mr.  Sromberg  had  gone  to  spend 
the  evening  with  his  worthy  friend 

Green,  that  Mrs.  Stromberg  procured  a 
cab,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some 
Elders,  got  Oscar  transported  down 

stairs,  and  they  all  drove  out  to  the 
place  where  there  was  sufficient  water. 
Both  mother  and  son  went  into  the 
water.  Mrs.  Stromberg  trembled  with 

excitement,  but  Oscar  was  quiet.  When 
he  had  been  carried  out  of  the  water 
he  said  to  some  of  the  brethren:  “Lend 
me  your  arms  for  support;  I will  walk 
home.’’  And  with  their  assistance  he 
walked  home. 

I need  not  tell  my  young  readers  that 
there  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  poor 
garret.  To  Oscar  it  seemed  like  a 

palace,  and  the  world  a paradise,  into 
which  he  would  presently  step  and  be 
one  with  the  many  busy  people  whom 
he  had,  until  now,  only  seen  from  his 
garret  window,  and  with  whom  he  dared 
never  hope  to  mingle. 

Oscar’s  father  was  greatly  astonished 
when  he  saw  his  son  able  to  be  up  and 
move  about  the  room;  and  when  he  was 
told  that  through  the  blessings  of  God 
and  the  ministrations  of  the  Mormons 
this  miracle  had  been  wrought,  he  too 
believed  and  joined  the  Church. 

Oscar  learned  a light  trade,  at  which 
he  worked  at  home;  and  they  moved 
into  a little  better  home,  nearer  the 
ground;  for  he  earned  quite  a bit  of 
money  now,  and  helped  support  the 
family. 

Mrs.  Stromberg  still  occupied  her  old 
seat  near  the  door  on  Friday  nights,  but 
the  haggard,  hopeless  expression  had 
left  her  face.  She  nodded  smilingly 
about  her,  and  gave  a little  tug  at  the 
new  bonnet  once  in  a while,  as  she  tells 
her  neighbor  that  Oscar  made  her  a 
present  of  it,  otherwise  she  wouldn’t  rig 


herself  out  with  such  gay  flowers.  But 
the  dear  boy  thinks  it  is  so  becoming  to 
her,  and  she  wouldn’t  for  the  world 
hurt  his  feelings  by  taking  the  flowers 
off,  not  if  she  resembled  a peacock  ever 
so  much.  "And,  do  you  know,  I have 
hopes  of  being  able  to  emigrate  Oscar 
next  year.  Hush!  Brother  N.  is  going 
to  speak  tonight,  I guess,”  and  with  a 
satisfied,  expectant  little  sigh  she  leans 
back  in  her  seat  and  sends  one  loving 
look  in  the  direction  of  her  pale,  hand- 
some boy. 

Oscar  has  now  been  in  Utah  many 
years.  He  runs  his  hand,  still  slender, 
through  his  grayish  locks,  as  he  con- 
cludes something  he  has  been  telling  his 
young  people,  “O,  I remember,  chil- 
dren, as  if  it  had  been  yesterday,  how  I 
felt  when  I used  to  lie  on  my  cot  think- 
ing of  the  long,  useless  life  of  the  poor 
leper.  Of  course  it  wasn’t  leprosy,  but 
something  akin  to  it,  something  akin  to 
it.” 

T.  Valentine. 


NAMES  OF  STATES. 


Origin  and  Significance  of  the  Various 
Appellations. 

Alaska — “The  Great  Land.” 

Alabama — -“Here  We  Rest”  (Mus- 
cogee). 

Arkansas — “Bow  (Indians)  on  the 
Smoke  Water.  ” 

Arizona — “Sand  Hills.” 

California — “Hot  Furnace.” 
Colorado— “ Ruddy”  (River).  • 
Connecticut — “Long  River.” 

Dakato — “Allied”  (Indian  tribes). 
Delaware— In  honor  of  Thomas  West, 
Lord  De  La  Warre,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  1610.  -The  estate  La  Warre 
(Warwick)  was  in  Gloucestershire, 
England. 
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District  of  Columbia — Feminine  of 
Columbus  (dove). 

Florida — "Flowers.”  Spanish  for 

Easter  Sunday,  the  day  that  Ponce  de 
Leon  discovered  the  land. 

Georgia  — Feminine  of  George 

("farmer”)  in  honor  of  George  II.,  who 
established  a colony,  1732. 

Illinois — "Tribe  of  men.” 

Indiana— “Indian  land,”  from  Indus, 
Sanscrit,  Sindhu,  “river.” 

Iowa — “Drowsy  Ones”  (Indian  tribe). 

Kansas — "Smoky  water.” 

Kentucky— “At  the  head  of  the  river.” 

Louisiana — In  honor  of  Louis  XIV. 
of  France,  Ludovicus,  "bold  warrior.” 

Maine — The  mainland,  as  distin- 
guished from  neighboring  insular  parts. 

Maryland — In  honor  of  Henrietta 
Maria  (bitter),  daughter  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France  and  queen  of  Charles  I.  of 
England. 

Massachusetts — “The  Place  of  the 
Great  Hills.” 

Michigan — “A  Weir  of  Fish” — the 
lake  resembling  a fish  trap. 

Minnesota — "Muddy  Water,”  Indian 
name  of  St.  Peter’s  river. 

Mississippi — "The  Father  of  Waters.” 

Missouri — “Great  Muddy”  (river). 

Montana — "Hilly  Country” — a moun- 
tain. 

Nebraska — “Shallow  Water”  (the 
Platte  River). 

Nevada — “Saw-toothed”  (mountain 
range,  Sierra  Nevada). 

New  Hampshire — From  Hampshire 
(Hants),  England,  by  John  Mason, 
Governor  of  Plymouth,  in  Hampshire. 
Saxon  Chronicle,  755,  Las  Hamtaureire. 

New  Jersey — From  the  Isle  of  Jersey, 
Caesarea  (Caesar,  Latin,  "Hairy”),  one  of 
the  channel  islands,  defended  by  Sir 
George  Cartaret  against  the  Long  Par- 
liament. 


New  Mexico—  From  the  Aztec  god, 
Mexitli,”  god  of  war. 

New  York  From  the  Duke  of  York 
(afterward  James  II.  of  England), 
Eboracum,  Caer  Ebroc,or  Ebroc  castle 
in  British. 

North  Carolina — From  Carlus  (Little 
Darling),  Charles  IX.  of  France,  in 
whose  reign  the  Huguenots  planted  the 
first  colony. 

Ohio — "Beautiful”  (river). 

Oklahoma — “Red  People”  (Choctaw). 

Oregon — From  Oregano,  Spanish 
name  for  wild  sage,  “artemisia,  ” which 
grows  on  the  shores  of  the  Columbia 
River. 

Pennsylvania — “Penn’s  woods,”  in 
honor  of  William  Penn. 

Rhode  Island — From  Isle  of  Rhodes 
(Roses)  in  the  Mediterranean. 

South  Carolina — Separated  from  North 
Carolina  in  1879. 

Tennessee — “River  of  the  great  bend. 

Texas — "Friendly”  (Indian  tribe). 

Utah — “Dwellers  in  the  Mountains” 
(tribe  of  Indians).  Proposed  name 
Deseret,  “honey  bee.” 

Vermont — "Green  Mountain.” 

Virginia — From  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
honor  of  her  unmarried  state. 

Washington — In  honor  of  George 
Washington,  from  Wessyngton,  Durham, 
England. 

West  Virginia — Separated  from  Vir- 
ginia, 1803. 

Wisconsin — “Wild,  Rushing  Channel” 
(river). 

Wyoming—  “ Broad  Plains.” 


If  you  cannot  speak  well  of  your 
neighbors  do  not  speak  of  them  at  all. 
A cross  neighbor  may  be  a kind  one  by 
kind  treatment.  The  true  way  to  be 
happy  is  to  make  others  happy.  To  be 
good  is  a luxury. 
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^uiH’rulo  NnMi-uelot 

GEORGE  Q.  CAXXON,  EDITOR. 

Salt  Lake  City,  - March  1,  1893. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 

Prophets  and  Apostles  in  the  Church  of 
-v^'  Christ. 

^^^^ONSIDERABLE  fault  has  been 
f°un(^  from  time  to  time  with 
La(-ter-day  Saints  because  of 
their  belief  that  the  true  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  has  among  its  officers 
Prophets  and  Apostles.  One  of  the 
principal  accusations  made  against  the 
Saints  when  they  lived  in  Jackson 
County,  Missouri,  was  that  they 
believed  that  Joseph  Smith  was  inspired 
of  God,  and  was  a Prophet.  This  was 
considered  such  an  outrageous  doctrine 
that,  with  other  charges,  it  was  accepted 
as  a sufficient  justification  for  the  rais- 
ing of  a mob,  for  the  destruction  of  a 
printing  office,  for  the  burning  of  houses 
and  the  driving  of  peaceable  men, 
women  and  children  from  their  homes. 

In  those  days  it  was  considered  blas- 
phemous to  claim  inspiration  for  man. 
But  some  years  afterwards  spiritualism 
sprung  into  existence.  The  world  was 
seized  with  it,  and,  to  a very  great 
extent,  it  became  popular.  The  true 
doctrines  of  Christ,  taught  by  His 
chosen  and  duly  authorized  servants, 
had  met  with  but  little  favor;  for  they 
required  faith,  repentance  of  sin,  bap- 
tism for  the  remission  of  sin,  and  the 
laying  on  of  hands  on  the  part  of  man- 
kind before  the  Holy  Ghost  and  spiritual 
gifts  could  be  obtained.  According  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Savior,  ordinances 
had  to  be  obeyed— ordinances  adminis- 


tered by  His  recognized  servants — before 
true  inspiration  could  be  received. 

But  spiritualism  professed  to  make 
it  easy  for  all  to  obtain  spiritual  mani- 
festations. No  faith  in  Jesus,  no 
repentance,  no  baptism,  no  laying  on  of 
hands  needed  to  obtain  them.  Purity 
of  life  was  not  essential.  The  wicked 
and  the  reprobate,  as  well  as  those  of 
better  lives,  could  receive  spiritual  com- 
munications. In  this  way  Satan  used 
spiritualism  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  gospel.  If  the  servants  of  God 
held  out  the  promise  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  gifts  promised  by  the 
Savior  would  follow  obedience  to  the 
ordinances,  spiritualism  could  be 
pointed  to  as  a means  of  obtaining  signs 
without  the  use  of  ordinances. 

The  prevalence  of  spiritualism  has  had 
the  effect  to  remove  many  of  the  objec- 
tions which  were  urged  against  inspira- 
tion; and  though  the  world  has  not  been 
disposed  to  accept  the  gospel,  the  force 
of  the  attacks  upon  the  Latter-day 
Saints  because  they  believed  that  the 
Lord  did  inspire  men,  and  that  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  bestowed  in  our 
day  has  been  greatly  weakened  through 
the  widespread  acceptance  of  spiritual- 
ism. 

Yet  there  remains  a great  dislike 
to  the  belief  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
that  the  Lord  has  an  inspired  man — a 
Prophet,  Seer  and  Revelator — at  the  head 
of  His  church  on  earth.  This  has  been 
very  objectionable  to  a great  number 
of  people.  They  conjure  up  any  num- 
ber of  evils  as  likely  to  result  from  such 
an  organization.  It  is  what  they  call 
“one-man  power,”  and,  therefore,  in 
their  estimation,  very  dangerous.  But 
some  of  those  who  have  shown  these 
! feelings  against  the  Latter-day  Saints 
are  members  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  those  who  are  not  know  the  claims 
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of  the  Catholics  for  the  earthly  head 
of  that  church.  They  are  neither  afraid 
nor  ashamed  to  claim  for  the  pope  the 
most  extensive  authority  and  power.  If 
Latter-day  Saints  were  to  speak  of  the 
President  of  their  Church,  as  some 
Catholics  speak  of  the  pope,  it  would 
likely  be  preserved  for  future  use 
against  them. 

Cardinal  Gibbon,  in  a recent  circular 
relating  to  "the  annual  collection  for 
our  holy  father  the  pope,”  calls  upon 
the  members  of  the  Catholic  churches 
to  take  the  opportunity  "for  manifest- 
ing their  sincerest  affection  and  deepest 
loyalty  to  their  blessed  lord  vicar.”  He 
compares  him  to  “the  Savior,  whose 
chief  vice-regent  he  is.”  The  qualities 
which  he  has  exhibited  "will,”  as  the 
Cardinal  expresses  it,  “prove  him  to 
have  been  the  light  from  heaven.”  In 
other  sentences  he  again  urges  "every 
child  of  the  holy  church,"  as  well  as  all 
who  share  in  the  admiration  of  the 
"pontiff’s"  character,  to  join  in  the 
testimonials  of  "deep  loyalty  which 
shall  be  offered  to  his  holiness  the 
pope.  ” 

We  do  not  quote  Cardinal  Gibbon’s 
language  to  find  fault  with  it;  but 
imagine  the  effect  of  using  such  lan- 
guage would  have  concerning  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints.  Could  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  be  urged  to  show  the 
"deepest  loyalty”  to  the  Lord’s  mouth 
piece  on  earth  without  its  being  held  to 
be  dangerous  and  as  throwing  doubts 
upon  their  loyalty  to  the  government? 

Members  of  the  Catholic  church  may 
use  this  language  concerning  the  pope, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that,  therefore, 
they  are  not  reliable  citizens,  faithful 
to  every  obligation  the  government 
makes  upon  them.  So  with  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  their  fidelity  to  the  govern- 


ment and  to  their  duties  as  citizens  is 
not  in  the  least  weakened  by  their  belief 
that  the  Lord  has  chosen  a man,  whom 
He  inspires,  to  preside  over  His  Church. 


THE  DEAR  LITTLE  WIFE  AT  HOME. 

The  dear  little  wife  at  horue,  John, 

With  ever  so  much  to  do — 

Stitches  to  set,  and  babies  to  pet. 

And  so  many  thoughts  of  you — 

The  beautiful  household  fairy, 

Filling  your  heart  with  light ; 

Whatever  you  meet  today,  John, 

Go  cheerily  home  tonight. 

For  though  you  are  worn  and  weary, 

You  needn’t  be  cross  or  curt ; 

There  are  words  like  darts  to  gentle  hearts  ; 

There  are  looks  that  wound  and  hurt, 

With  the  key  in  the  latch  at  home,  John, 

Drop  troubles  out  of  sight ; 

To  the  dear  little  wife  who  is  waiting 
Go  cheerily  home  tonight. 

You  know  she  will  come  to  meet  you, 

A smile  on  her  sunny  face, 

And  your  wee  little  girl,  as  pure  as  a pearl, 
Will  be  there  in  her  childish  grace. 

And  the  boy,  his  father's  pride,  John, 

With  eyes  so  brave  and  bright; 

From  the  strife  and  the  din  to  the  peace,  John, 
Go  cheerily  home  tonight. 

What  though  the  tempter  try  you, 

Though  the  shafts  of  adverse  fate 
• May  bustle  near,  and  the  sky  be  drear, 

And  the  laggard  fortune  wait, 

You  are  passing  rich  already  ; 

Let  the  haunting  fears  take  flight; 

With  the  faith  that  wins  success,  John, 

Go  cheerily  home  tonight 


Stephenson,  the  great  railroad  en- 
gineer, who  ran  his  engines  at  a mile  a 
minute,  said  his  doubt  was  not  how  fast 
he  could  make  them  go,  but  at  what 
pace  it  would  be  proper  to  stop.  He 
said  he  could  make  them  travel  with 
greater  speed  than  any  bird  can  cleave 
the  air,  and  he  had  ascertained  that  four 
hundred  miles  an  hour  was  the  extreme 
velocity  which  the  human  frame  could 
endure,  at  which  it  could  move  and  live. 
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©Hir  ^Jfolks. 

YOUNG  FOLKS’  STORIES. 

Going  to  the  Canyon. 

Last  summer  we  lived  in  Cache  Val- 
ley. My  brother  and  1 went  to  the 


! lines  to  me.  The  grouse  ran  into  the 
brush,  and  uncle  got  off  the  load  and 
' hit  it  with  a rock.  Then  he  ran  and 
got  it  and  took  its  head  off.  We  took 
it  home  and  killed  a tame  chicken  to 
cook  with  it,  and  had  a nice  stew  for 
j breakfast  the  next  morning. 

My  brother  drew  a picture  of  the 


canyon  with  our  uncle  several  times 
for  wood.  We  often  saw  rabbits,  squir- 
rels, wild  chickens  and  many  kinds  of 
birds. 

One  evening  when  we  were  coming  | 
home  with  a load  of  wood  Uncle  Eddie  j 
saw  a grouse  in  the  road  ahead  of  us.  ! 
He  stopped  the  horses  and  handed  the  | 


place,  and  the  wild  chicken  which  Uncle 
killed.  There  was  a wheat  field  on  one 
side  of  the  road. 

Willard  G.  Richards , 

Salt  Lake  City.  Age  12  years. 

One  may  always  see  in  a boy  the 
picture  of  a man  to  be. 
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Little  Snow  Birds. 

I have  read  many  good  and  interest- 
ing stories  written  by  the  little  folks  for 
the  Juvenile.  I will  try  and  tell  some- 
thing about  little  snow  birds. 

There  are  many  of  them  about  our 
place.  They  come  around-  our  straw 
stack  for  wheat  and  chaff.  They  also 
come  where  we  feed  the  chickens,  and 
in  the  door-yard,  and  pick  up  the 
crumbs  of  bread,  potatoes  and  all  such 
things. 

The  other  day  some  of  my  brothers 
went  out  and  began  throwing  at  the 
birds.  One  of  them  hit  one  bird  and 
killed  it.  He  put  it  under  the  granary, 
and  then  he  came  in  the  house  and  told 
us  he  had  killed  a little  bird.  But  he 
was  only  five  years  old,  and  wTe  didn’t 
think  he  had  killed  any.  But  in  a few 
minutes  he  brought  it  in  the  house,  and 
my  little  sister,  three  years  old,  cried 
when  she  saw  it,  and  we  told  her  the 
poor  little  bird  was  dead.  She  said  he 
was  a naughty  boy  for  killing  the  sweet 
little  bird,  and  she  kissed  the  bird.  I 
told  my  brother  it  was  mean  for  anyone 
to  kill  the  little  birds,  and  he  felt  sorry 
that  he  had  killed  it,  and  said  he 
wouldn’t  kill  any  more. 

He  gave  the  bird  to  the  old  cat,  who 
was  not  at  all  sorry  he  killed  it  as  long 
as  she  got  it  to  eat. 

• Hannah  Stokes. 

Elba,  Idaho. 

Breaking  the  Sabbath. 

I will  relate  a little  of  my  own 
experience  to  the  readers  of  the  Juvenile 
Instructor.  While  I was  attending  the 
Box  Elder  Stake  Academy  I became 
acquainted  with  a little  girl  whose  name 
was  Ada.  She  lives  three  miles  from 
our  city.  We  were  schoolmates,  and 
very  fond  of  each  other.  She  had  been 
ill  and  could  not  attend  school  for 
several  weeks.  Sunday  morning,  after 


attending  Sunday  school,  I asked  one 
of  my  friends  if  she  would  not  like  to 
go  with  me  in  the  sleigh  to  visit  her. 

We  were  seldom  allowed  to  go  for 
pleasure  on  Sunday;  but  I finally  per- 
suaded mamma  to  let  us  take  the  sleigh. 
We  started  with  mamma’s  last  words 
ringing  in  our  ears,  “Remember  it  is 
Sunday,  girls;  drive  very  carefully.  ” 

We  soon  found  the  road  to  be  a sheet 
of  ice,  covered  with  a thin  coating  of 
snow.  Driving  very  carefully,  we  had 
gone  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance 
when  our  horse  slipped  and  fell.  We 
jumped  to  the  ground,  and  the  horse, 
after  several  struggles,  again  stood  upon 
his  feet. 

We  were  terrified  at  discovering  the 
end  of  the  shaft  could  not  be  seen,  and 
we  greatly  feared  it  had  entered  his 
side.  We  looked  for  help  but  no  one 
was  to  be  seen.  While  my  companion 
ran  to  the  nearest  farm  houses,  only  to 
find  little  children  at  home,  I earnestly 
prayed  for  help.  Suddenly  a man 
appeared  away  off  in  the  road.  We 
waved  our  hands,  called  and  beckoned 
to  him  to  come  and  help  us.  When  he 
reached  us  he  soon  unfastened  the  har- 
ness, and  discovered  to  our  great  relief 
that  the  end  of  the  shaft  had  only  been 
forced  under  the  horse’s  shoulder.  After 
having  bound  the  splintered  shaft,  and 
making  everything  safe  as  possible,  we 
again  took  our  places  in  the  sleigh  and 
proceeded  to  my  friend’s  home,  thanking 
the  Lord  for  sending  help,  and  that  no 
serious  accident  befell  us.  But  still 
trembling  with  the  thoughts  of  our 
narrow  escape  we  reached  home  in 
safety. 

I hope  my  little  friends,  with  myself, 

, will  learn  this  lesson,  we  are  never  safe 
in  disobeying  the  Lord’s  command  to 
keep  the  Sabbath  day  holy. 

Mabel  Snow, 

Age  ij  years. 


Brigham  City. 
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Story  of  Two  Pencils. 

A FABLE. 

Once  there  were  some  pencils  in  a 
box  in  a book  store.  They  got  tired  of 
staying  in  the  box,  and  thought  the 
store-keeper  had  forgotten  them.  One 
of  the  pencils  said  he  was  tired  of  lying 
in  the  box. 

One  day  a little  girl  came  into  the 
store  with  a nickel  in  her  hand,  and 
said  she  wanted  to  buy  a pencil.  The 
store-keeper  took  down  the  box  and  told 
her  to  pick  out  the  one  she  wanted,  and 
she  picked  out  the  one  that  had  been 
uneasy.  Then  she  gave  the  store-keeper 
her  nickel  and  went  home. 

She  got  her  new,  sharp  knife  and 
started  to  sharpen  the  pencil.  When 
she  would  get  it  nearly  sharpened  it 
would  break  off,  and  she  got  so  angry 
that  she  threw  it  down  and  it  rolled  into 
a corner.  So  when  they  swept  the  room 
it  rolled  down  behind  the  ash-barrel  and 
the  rain  washed  all  the  bright  letters  and 
paint  from  it. 

After  a while  there  came  another  pencil 
rolling  down  there,  and  the  first  pencil 
said:  ‘‘How  did  you  get  down  here?” 

“Bessie  bought  me,”  the  other  re- 
plied. 

“And  did  she  cut  you  nearly  into  your 
heart?” 

“Yes;  I could  not  do  any  work  if  she 
did  not.  I made  a lot  of  letters  and 
pictures  for  her.  ” 

The  cross  pencil  listened  very  quietly, 
and  thought  how  naughty  he  had  been 
in  not  doing  any  work. 

After  a while  there  came  along  a little 
boy,  who  had  a little  sister,  who  had 
been  sick  for  a long  time.  He  saw  the 
pencils  behind  the  barrel  and  picked 
them  up,  and  thought  how  glad  she 
would  be  to  get  them,  and  when  he  got 
home  he  said  to  his  little  sister,  “Guess 
what  I have  for  you.  ” 


She  guessed  a long  time  but  could  not 
guess  the  right  thing.  So  he  told  her 
to  shut  her  eyes,  and  he  threw  them  m 
her  lap.  When  she  opened  her  eyes  she 
did  not  know  what  to  think.  Then  he 
got  her  some  paper  and  she  made  a lot 
of  pictures  and  letters,  and  her  mamma 
told  her  that  the  pencils  helped  her  to 
get  well. 

Myrtle  Hobbs, 

Franklin,  Ohio.  ii  years  old. 


THE  YOUNG  DONKEY. 

I’m  just  a.  donkey,  young  and  rough,  as  every  one  may 
see, 

But  why  should  boys  and  girls  suppose  that  they  may 
gibe  at  me? 

Each  day  I try  my  very  best  to  do  my  master’s  will, 

And  every  duty  he  exacts  I labor  to  fulfill. 

I never  scorn  the  humblest  fare,  as  children  sometimes 
do  ; 

I take  a thistle  thankfully ; now,  boys  and  girls,  would 
you? 

And  when  a tender-hearted  child  gives  me  some  food 
to  eat, 

A carrot  or  a crust  of  bread,  it  seems  to  me  so  sweet! 

Then  don’t  despise  a donkey,  please ; and  when  you 
see  him  stand, 

With  drooping  head  and  sleepy  eyes,  resting  on  the 
sand, 

Think  of  his  dull  and  cheerless  life,  and  never  rudely 
pass 

Without  a kindly  word  or  two  bestowed  upon  the  ass. 


NOT  A FAILURE. 

Johnny  Gibbs  is  a youthful  philoso- 
pher. He  believes  that  life  would  be 
simplified  if  people  would  be  content  to 
do  one  thing  at  a time. 

The  other  day  Johnny  was  hard  at 
work  with  paper  and  pencil.  His 
mother  looked  over  his  shoulder. 

“Why,  Johnny,”  she  exclaimed,  “your 
spelling  is  perfectly  dreadful!  Look  at 
that — ‘siting  in  a chare.’  I’m  ashamed 
of  you !” 

“But,  mamma,”  said  the  little  boy, 
reassuringly,  “this  isn’t  a spelling  les- 
son; it’s  a composition." 
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NATURE’S  PERFECTION. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  learn  about 
the  many  wonderful  things  in  nature, 
and  how  beautifully  the  Creator  has 
adapted  everything  to  suit  the  place  it 
was  designed  to  occupy.  If  our  young 
readers  will  make  a study  of  the  natural 
objects  that  surround  them  they  will  find 
that  the  works  of  God  are  grand,  and 
show  plainly  that  He  is  full  of  wisdom. 
Not  only  is  His  wisdom  manifest  in  the 
great  things  He  has  created, 
but  also  in  the  tiny  creatures 
that  abound  on  this  beautiful 
earth  which  is  our  home. 

Let  me  tell  you  a fact  that 
seems  very  simple — so  simple 
that  many  people  would  not 
take  notice  of  it,  yet  it  goes 
to  show  how  wonderfully  the 
Lord  provides  for  the  welfare  of 
His  creatures  in  the  various  con- 
ditions in  which  they  are  placed. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the 
eggs  of  sea-birds  (those  birds 
which  make  their  homes  about 
the  shores  of  the  great  ocean) 
are  not  shaped  like  those  of  our 
common  fowls  and  other  birds. 

Their  eggs  are  more  cone- 
shaped,  that  is,  pointed  sharply 
at  one  end  and  broad  at  the 
other.  Some  of  you  may  ask, 

What  is  there  wonderful  or 
strange  in  that  fact?  I will  tell 
you.  Sea-birds,  as  many  of  you 
have  learned  from  reading 
about  them,  lay  their  eggs 
on  the  bare  floor  of  narrow 
ledges  on  the  side  of  rocky 
cliffs,  where  they  are  more  safe  from 
animals  that  seek  them  for  food.  Now 
if  these  eggs  were  as  nearly  rounded 
as  those  of  other  birds  they  would  be 
very  liable  to  roll  off  the  narrow  shelves 
on  which  they  are  laid,  and  fall  into  the 


j sea  and  be  destroyed.  As  it  is  they  roll 
: round  in  a circle,  and  will  not  roll  in  a 
j straight  line.  What  a very  simple  matter 
this  seems  to  be!  And  yet  it  shows  how 
perfectly  nature’s  work  is  in  every 
I detail. 


The  Weight  of  a Spider’s  Web. 

It  is  said  that  if  you  were  to  take  a 
pound  of  spider’s  web  and  unravel  it.  it 
would  be  long  enough  to  reach  around 


HOME  OF  SEA-BIRDS. 

the  world,  with  a sufficient  quantity  left 
to  reach  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Three  things  to  teach — truth,  industry, 
and  contentment. 
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MY  SWEET  HEART’S  WALTZ. 


By  H.  A.  Tuckett. 
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THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 


V. 

third  branch  ( Coelenterata — hidden  in- 
testine) HYDRA  AND  JELLY  FISHES. 

This  branch  includes  a very  great 
variety  of  animal  forms,  all  aquatic, 
some  marine  and  others  of  fresh  water 
habits.  The  formidable  name  “ Cwlen- 
terala,"  common  form  " ccelenterates,"  by 
which  the  branch  is  designated,  means  | 
"hidden  intestine,”  and  is  given  on  ac- 
count of  the  rudimentary  nature  of  the 
stomach.  The  application  of  the  term 
will  be  better  understood  as  we  proceed. 
Many  popular  names  have  been  applied 
to  different  classes  of  these  animals; 
owing  to  their  gelatinous  nature  certain 
ones  have  been  called  jelly-fishes;  others 
from  their  numerous  tentacles,  thought  to 
resemble  the  hair  of  the  fabled  Medusa, 
have  been  called  Medusae,  and  because 
of  the  stinging  sensation  produced  by 
some  of  them  when  brought  in  contact 
with  the  skin,  such  have  been  named 
Acalephs,  meaning  nettles. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  familiar  fresh 
water  Hydra , belonging  to  the  class 
Hydrozoa,  and  the  order  of  Hy droids. 
This  creature  is  to  be  found  inhabiting 
ponds,  pools  and  streams;  usually  at- 
tached to  the  leaves  and  stems  of  aquatic 
plants.  It  may  be  discovered  without 
the  aid  of  a magnifying  glass,  by  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  its  habits  and 


appearance;  for  its  length,  when  in  an 
expanded  state,  varies  from  a quarter  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  common  hydras;  the  green  and 
the  brown.  The  general  shape  of  the 
green  hydra  is  shown  in  figure  1.  The 
body  consists  of  an  elongated  bag;  the 
lower  end  of  which  constitutes  a slightly 
expanded  foot;  the  upper  part  bears  a 
group  of  fine  retractile  tentacles  or  arms 
surrounding  the  mouth  opening  which 
leads  directly  into  the  body  cavity.  At 
c,  a young  hydra  produced  by  budding 
is  seen  still  attached  to  the  parent. 
The  main  body  and  the  tentacles  being 


Fig.  1.  Green  hydra  (Jlydra.  viridis) : A,  natural  size 
of  a fairly  large  specimen;  B,  highly  magnified 
view  of  same;  c,  young  hydra  produced  by  bud- 
ding, ai.d  ready  to  be  detached. 

hollow,  may  be  filled  with  water,  causing 
the  animal  to  assume  greatly  increased 
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dimensions;  however,  when  empty  the 
creature  may  contract  itself  to  a mere- 
pin-head. 

Figure  2 shows  a brown  hydra  as 
observed  by  the  writer  in  three  stages 


Fig.  2.  Brown  hydra  {Hydra  fusca).  A,  fully  expanded  ; 
B,  partly  expanded;  C,  retracted.  All  five  times 
natural  size.  /,  foot;  t,  tentacles;  6,  body  cavity; 
e,  ectoderm  or  outer  sac. 


of  expansion.  This  figure  also  illus- 
trates more  fully  the  structure  of  the 
animal.  In  searching  for  hydras,  this 
habit  of  concealing  themselves  by  con- 
tracting their  bodies  must  be  remem- 
bered. To  observe  the  creatures  place 
them  with  water  from  the  source  where 
they  were  found,  in  a glass  vessel  fully 
exposed  to  light;  soon  they  will  expand 
their  bodies,  in  which  state  they  may  be 
readily  observed  with  the  unaided  eye, 
though  a magnifying  glass  will  be  found 
of  great  service.  Figure  3 is  a sketch 
of  three  hydras  in  differ- 
ent positions,  one  of 
them  with  an  expanded 
bud  sprouting  from  its 
body;  all  are  attached 
to  a stick  as  they  were 
found  in  the  water. 

The  hydra’s  tentacles 
doubtless  serve  as  or- 
gans of  defense;  though 
they  are  of  great  effect 
in  capturing  and  holding  the  prey. 
Food  so  obtained  is  conveyed  to  the 
mouth  and  forced  into  the  body. 
Here  for  the  first  time  in  our  study  of 
animals,  we  find  specialized  organs 


Fig.  3.  Green  hydras 
(.Hydra  viridis)  at- 
tached to  a stick. 


seemingly  developed  for  their  particular 
functions.  A small  animal  approaching 
a hungry  hydra,  before  coming  in  actual 
contact  with  the  tentacles,  suddenly  ap- 
pears to  be  stunned,  as  if  struck  by  a 
missile.  An  attentive  microscopical  ex- 
amination of  the  hydra’s  tentacles  will 
reveal  the  means  by  which  this  is  ac- 
complished. The  outer  body  layer  is 
studded  with  cells  of  a peculiar  kind; 
each  of  these  is  somewhat  pear  shaped, 
and  coiled  within  it  is  a fine  filament  or 
flagellum;  which  can  be  thrown  out  so 
as  to  strike  any  animal  that  may  come 
within  range.  Figure  4 is  a sketch 
of  these  lasso  cells.  This  flagellum 
seems  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a poisoned 
dart  or  whip;  for  the  effect  of  its  stroke, 
as  already  described  is  to  paralyze  the 
victim,  if  of  small  size.  Similar  lasso 
cells  exist  in-  the  Jarge  jelly  fishes  many 
of  which  can  sting  even  large  animals 
and  men  very  severely.  It  is  from  this 
characteristic  that  the  name  Acalephs  or 

nettles  was  once 
applied  to  the 
class. 

The  hydra 
multiplies  at 
times  by  bud- 

Fig.  4.  Lasso  cells  from  body  ding,  a procss 
of  liydra.  A,  lasso  retracted;  wpicp  pas  been 
B,  expanding;  C,  lasso  thrown 

out.  partly  explained 

in  connection  with  other  animals.  In 

figures  1 and  3 buds  are  shown. 

Sometimes  the  bud  grows  to  maturity, 
and  gives  rise  to  other  buds  before 
separating  itself  from  the  parent  hydra; 
and  one  writer  has  humorously  des- 
cribed a hydra  so  charged  with  several 
generations  of  its  descendants  as  a liv- 
ing genealogical  tree.  Under  certain 
conditions  the  hydra  produces  eggs. 
A third  method  of  reproduction  still 
more  remarkable  than  the  foregoing  is 
that  of  accidental  division.  If  a hydra 
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be  cut  in  pieces  each  of  the  parts  may 
grow  into  a perfect  form:*  and  this 
peculiarity  did  much  to  preserve  for 
many  years  the  delusion  that  the  hydra 
was  in  reality  a plant,  for  it  was  sup- 
posed that  plants  alone  could  grow  from 
slips  or  cuttings.  If  a hydra  be  turned 
inside  out,  and  spitted  with  a bristle  so 
that  it  cannot  right  itself,  it  soon  grows 
accustomed  to  the  changed  order,  and 
goes  on  living,  eating,  and  reproducing 
its  kind  as  if  nothing  had  happened; 
though  in  such  a case  the  stomach  and 
the  skin  have  changed  places  and  func- 
tions. If  a hydra  be  severed  through  the 
body,  the  tentacles  continue  to  seize 
food,  and  to  force  it  through  the  mouth 
opening  though  there  be  no  stomach  to 
receive  it;  and  this  will  go  on  till  a new 
stomach  has  been  formed. 

Another  member  of  this  order,  which  is 
a resident  of  salt  water,  is  the  Campanu- 
larian  Hy droid,  in  form  somewhat  like 
a hydra  contained  in  a transparent  cup. 
This  form  is  remarkable  through  the  fact 
that  the  buds,  which  are  bell-shaped, 
break  away  from  the  parent,  and  lead  a 
free  swimming  life;  in  this  state  they 
are  known  as  medusas.  These  free-swim- 
ming medusas,  entirely  unlike  the 
hydroid  from  which  they  sprang,  produce 
eggs  which  give  rise  to  true  campanu- 
laria,  which  like  their  grandparents  live 
a sedentary  life  attached  to  fixed  objects. 

This  strange  process  of  producing 
young  unlike  the  parent,  a subsequent 
generation  returning  to  the  original 

* It  is  the  hydra’s  peculiar  power  of  reproducing  lost 
parts  that  has  given  to  the  animal  its  name.  Among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  fabulous  stories  were  told  of  a 
monster  infesting  Lake  Lerna  in  I’eleponessus.  This 
hideous  creature  was  represented  as  having  many 
heads,  and  as  soon  as  one  was  cut  off  another  grew  in 
its  place  unle-s  the  wound  was  promptly  cauterized. 
The  final  destruction  of  the  beast  constituted  one  of 
the  chief  labors  and  greatest  triumphs  of  Hercules. 
The  modern  hydra  has  been  named  from  the  old  fable. 


form,  is  known  as  "alternation  of  gen- 
erations. ’’  It  is  not  less  strange  to  contem- 
plate than  the  supposed  cause  of  a pigeon 
laying  eggs  which  hatch  out  turtles;  the 
turtles  in  turn  producing  eggs  which 
develop  into  pigeons. 

We  have  devoted  this  comparatively 
large  amount  of  space  to  the  smaller 
hydroids,  because  some  of  them  are  of 
familiar  occurrence;  and  further  because 
their  life  history  illustrates  to  a great 
extent  that  of  the  entire  branch;  now, 
however,  let  us  turn  attention  to  a few 
of  the  larger  marine  forms.  A second 
order  of  the  Hydrozoa  includes  some  of 
the  largest  of  the  jelly  fishes,  order  Dis- 
cophora.  These  are  mostly  inhabitants 
of  the  sea,  though  very  recently  a few 
small  forms  of  fresh-water  jelly  fishes 
have  been  discovered  in  England. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  disco- 
phora  is  found  in  th e.  Aurelia,  or  sun-fish, 
which  is  of  common  occurrence  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  our  own  country.  The 
mature  aurelia,  illustrated  in  figure  5, 


Fig.  5.  The  “sun-fish,”  Aurelia  flavidula,  adult  form; 
one-fourth  natural  size. 

under  surface,  and  in  figure  6 C,  side 
view, frequently  attains  adiameterof  eight 
or  ten  inches:  the  margin  of  its  body 
which  is  fringed  shows  eight  slight 
indentations,  in  each  of  which  a rudi- 
mentary eye  is  situated.  The  mouth  is 
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Fig.  6.  Stages  of  development  of  the  jelly -fish  Aurelia  flavidula , A,  hydra  like  stage 
(scyphistoma) ; B,  the  slrdbila  stage ; C,  adult  aurelia,  side  view;  e,  eye  spot. 


on  the  under  side  of  the  body,  and  from 
it  radiate  a number  of  canals,  which 
divide  into  small  branches  so  as  to  form 
a very  complicated  water  vascular  sys- 
tem. It  is  proivded  with  lasso  cells 
similar  to  those  of  the  hydra;  but 
unlike  most  other  marine  jelly-fishes, 
however,  it  is  not  dangerous  to  large 
animals.  The  life  history  of  the  aurelia 
shows  many  very  remarkable  changes. 
The  common  method  of  reproduction  is 
by  eggs.  The  egg  becomes  attached, 
and  gives  rise  to  a hydra-like  creature, 
(see  figure  6 A);  as  it  grows  this 

changes  its  shape,  and  soon  appears 
as  a pile  of  ornamental  saucers  (P), 
increasing  in  size  toward  the  top;  after 
a time  the  top  saucer  breaks  off  and 
swims  away;  and  the  others  in  turn  do 
the  same;  after  separation  they  rapidly 
develop  into  adult  jelly  fishes.  Figure  6 
C shows  the  side  view  of  such  an  adult 
form. 

The  body  substance  of  the  jelly  fish 
consists  largely  of  water;  and  this  is 
particularly  true  of  the  aurelia.  Agassiz 
states  that  he  once  examined  the  body 
of  one  of  these  creatures,  which  while 
living  weighed  thirty  pounds;  but  which 
when  thoroughly  dried  yielded  but  half 
an  ounce  of  solid  substance. 

A very  beautiful  form  of  discophore 
jelly  fishes  is  the  Palagia.  The  main 
body  of  this  animal  consists  of  a bell- 
shaped canopy,  usually  of  a delicate 
pink  tint;  long  filaments  and  ribbon-like 
streamers  descend  from  this  bell,  giving 
the  creature  a beauty  beyond  description. 


Contrasting  with  the  delicate  tints  so 
common  to  this  class,  some  species  show 
combinations  of  brilliant  red,  blue  and 
violet;  and  much  of  the  body  tissue  is 
of  so  gauzy  a texture  as  to  appear  incap- 
able of  carrying  any  color  at  all. 

Fragile  though  they  be,  these  jelly 
fishes  travel  with  slow  but  continuous 


Fig.  7.  A fleet  of  jelly  fishes,  (medusae)  traveling. 

In  the  right  foreground,  ( Rhizostirna  Cuvierri ):  left 
foreground,  Aurelia  aurita,  or  Cyanea.  (After  Figuier.) 

movement  through  the  water,  usually 
congregated  in  shoals.  Figure  7 is  an 
illustration,  after  .Figuier,  of  a fleet  of 
medusas  in  transit. 

The  next  division  of  the  Hydrozoa, 
order  Siphonophora , includes  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all.  They  frequent 
the  warm  seas,  and  consequently  are 
rarely  found  about  our  northern  coasts. 
Figure  8 represents  the  fairy-like  Phy- 
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Fig.  8. 

The  Portugese  man -o’  war.  (Phtjsalia  ulriculus.) 

salia,  commonly  called  the  "Portuguese 
man-of-war.”  As  it  travels,  the  upper 
part  of  its  bod)’  is  inflated  to  form  a 
bladder  usually  about  eight  inches  in 
length,  the  top  resembling  a crest, 
which  displays  a wealth  of  rich  colors. 
This  inflated  portion  serves  the  creature 
as  a sail  in  its  voyaging;  and  a person 
who  has  once  seen  the  animal  afloat  has 
probably  been  struck  by  its  resemblance 
to  a tiny  daintily-painted  boat.  The 
armament  of  lasso  cells  with  which  the 
creature  is  provided,  makes  a compari- 
son between  it  and  a fighting  vessel  the 
more  realistic.  On  the  under  side  of 
the  bladder  there  are  a number  of 
appendages,  of  rich  colors.  These  are 
of  different  kinds;  some  serve  for  loco- 
motion, others  for  reproduction,  and  still 
others  are  used  in  capturing  prey.  Here 
then  the  division  of  labor  and  the 
differentiation  of  bodily  organs  have  been 
carried  to  a greater  extent  than  in  any 
lower  form  cf  life. 


The  filaments  hanging  in  the  water 
serve  as  baits  to  attract  numerous  small 
fish  upon  which  the  creature  feeds. 
Other  fishes  are  protected  amongst  its 
streamers;  and  similar  entertainment 
is  afforded  by  the  Cyanea  of  the  previous 
order,  a multitude  of  small  fishes  and 
crustaceans  finding  a home  beneath  its 
canopy,  and  rejoicing  in  the  protection 
afforded,  and  in  the  beauty  exhibited  by 
this  elegant  curtained  chamber.  Fishes 
so  harbored  assume  the  color  and  general 
appearance  of  the  tentacles  themselves, 
thus  illustrating  the  phenomenon  of 
mimicry. *  * 

Another  species  of  physalia,  remark- 
able for  the  length  of  its  filaments,  and 
for  its  power  of  stinging,  is  shown  in 
figure  9.  By  means  of  its  numerous 
and  powerful  lasso  cells  this  creature  can 
fatally  sting  animals  much  larger  than 
itself;  indeed  several  of  the  larger  jelly 
fishes  are  of  great  danger  to  bathers; 
persons  have  been  stung  by  them,  and 
so  benumbed  as  to  be  unable  to  reach 
the  shore. 

Many  of  the  jelly  fishes  are  phosphores- 
cent, and  a traveling  fleet,  such  as  is 
illustrated  in  figure  7,  illuminates  the 
water  so  that  it  looks  like  molten  gold. 
This  light-giving  property  is  not  lost 
when  the  animal  dies;  but  the  decaying 
body  renders  the  water  luminous.  Only 
the  words  of  an  actual  observer  of  this 
phenomenon  should  be  applied  to  a 
description  of  it.  Dr.  Carpenter  says 


* Holder  says,  “ The  man-o’-war  generally  has  sev- 
eral tenders,  little  fishes  of  the  family  Scombriclce,  of 
the  exact  color  of  the  death-dealing  tentacles,  that  live 
under  and  among  them,  a wonderlul  case  of  mimicry. 

* * * * These  fishes  not  only  mimic  the 

color  of  the  tentacles,  but  assume  vertical  positions,  so 
that  they  seem  actually  a part  of  them.  I have  often 
lifted  the  man-o’-war,  which  can  be  safely  done  by  the 
“ sail,  ” and  the  fishes  that  were  previously  unnoticed 
would  dart  about  in  the  greatest  alarm.  A more  re- 
markable case  of  protective  mimicry  is  not  known.” 
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Fig.  9.  Pkysalia  urticalis. 

concerning  such  an  exhibition  of  living 
light  as  witnessed  in  the  warm  seas: 
“The  whole  surface  of  the  ocean  displays 
a diffused  luminosity  like  that  of  the 
Milky  Way  on  a clear  night.  The  path 
of  the  ship  is  marked  by  a brilliant  line 
of  glowing  light.  The  waves  as  they 
gently  curl  over  one  another  (this  phe- 
nomenon is  never  seen  with  a rough 
sea),  break  into  brilliant  spangles.  The 
oars  of  a boat  rowing  over  them  seem 
dripping  with  pearls  when  raised  from 
the  water,  and  every  stroke  is  marked 
with  a new  line  of  brightness.  And 
amid  this  general  splendor,  varied  forms 
of  more  glowing  lustre  are  seen  to  move 
— some  like  ribbons  of  flame,  some  like 
globes  of  fire,  some  gently  gliding 
through  the  still  ocean,  others  more 
rapidly  moving  just  beneath  its  surface.” 

/.  E.  T. 


CHURCH  SCHOOL  PAPERS  No.  19. 


Office  of  the  General  Board  of 

Education,  March  15th,  1893. 
licenses  issued. 

For  the  Primary  Grade  and  Ladies’ 
Department: — Carrie  Olsen,  Emery 
Stake  Academy;  Agnes  D.  South,  L.  D. 
S.  Seminary,  Randolph;  Lottie  M. 
Webb,  Snowflake  Stake  Academy;  Mary 
Middleton,  Parowan  Stake  Academy. 
For  Ladies  Work  only:— Lillie  Graves, 
Sanpete  Stake  Academy;  Elizabeth  A. 
Jones  and  Elizabeth  Zundel,  Malad 
Stake  Academy. 

documents. 

Financial  Report: — A revised  edition  of 
blanks  for  Financial  Reports  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  at  April  Confer- 
ence. In  order  to  avoid  in  future  the 
great  irregularity  and  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  so  many  financial  reports  as  last 
year,  in  consequence  of  which  an  exact 
estimate  of  the  financial  condition  of  our 
Church  School  Organization  became  im- 
possible, the  Presidents  and  Treasurers 
of  the  various  Boards  of  Education  will 
please  observe  carefully  the  following 
instructions : 

1. — Write  carefully  name  of  School, 
Dates,  and  Signatures  of  Presidents, 
Treasurer,  and  Auditing  Committee. 

2.  — State  amounts  in  order  “Receipts" 
and  “Disbursements”  carefully  according 
to  the  columns  for  Cash,  Merchandise 
and  Produce,  and  according  to  each 
term.  If  the  school  has  been  conducted 
in  semesters,  join  the  two  terms,  con- 
stituting one  semester,  together. 

3.  — Specify  under  “Incidental  Ex- 
penses” the  amounts,  for  instance  build- 
ings, fuel,  lights,  furniture,  etc.,  etc. 

4. — Totalize  and  balance  the  whole. 

5.  — State  under  “Remarks”  the 
amount  of  the  Indebtedness  of  the 
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School,  and  the  salaries  of  the  individ- 
ual teachers. 

Statistical  Reports: — At  the  end  of  the 
first  part,  after  “Licenses"  state  the 
number  of  weeks  the  school  has  been 
in  session  during  the  academic  year. 

2.  — Many  statistical  reports  of  last 
year  show  too  plainly  the  mark  of  unre- 
liability by  the  inconsistency  of  their 
figures,  showing  that  the  school  records 
had  not  been  kept  carefully,  and  some 
principals  appear  to  have  been  com- 
pelled to  report  "Guess  Figures.”  Such 
reports  will  have  to  be  sent  back  in 
future. 

3.  — No  Principal  can  be  considered 
honorably  released  from  his  engagement 
for  the  academic  year,  until  the  statisti- 
cal report  has  been  made  out  by  him 
and  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the 
General  Superintendent. 

4.  — AH  statistical  and  financial  reports 
are  due  at  the  office  of  the  undersigned 
no  later  than  July  15.  (See  Church 
School  Papers,  No  15,  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor, April  15,  1892,  page  247.)  But  the 
undersigned  would  consider  it  a great 
favor  to  have  these  reports  as  much 
earlier  as  possible. 

5.  — Classes  taught  which  have  not 
been  named,  please  to  report  in  the 
columns  left  blank  for  that  purpose. 

6.  — Much  perplexity  was  caused  in 
making  out  the  General  Summary  for 
the  General  Board  of  Education  by  some 
schools  reporting  how  many  pupils 
they  had  the  first,  the  second,  the  third, 
and  the  fourth  term,  while  others  re- 
ported, as  it  should  have  been  done  by  all , 
how  many  pupils  attended  one  term, 
how  many  two,  three,  or  four  terms.  In 
the  latter  case  only  it  is  possible  to 
arrive  at  the  sum  total  of  the  pupils  that 
attended  our  Church  Schools  during  the 
academic  year. 

Historical  Records:  The  undersigned 


has  been  instructed  by  President  Wood- 
ruff to  prepare  a Summary  Historical  Re- 
port of  the  organization  of  our  Church 
School  System  and  of  its  development 
during  the  first  three  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  present  it  to  the  Church 
Historian.  Several  Boards  of  Education 
have  responded  already  to  the  request  to 
furnish  us  the  necessary  historical  items 
in  regard  to  their  own  Board  and 
School,  but  the  greater  majority  of  our 
Boards  have  yet  to  be  heard  from  on 
this  point.  Please  to  send  in  your 
“Historical  Report”  also  before  July  15. 

Charters: — Several  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation have  not  yet  presented  their 
applications  for  a charter,  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  a Church  School, 
according  to  General  Circidars,  No  8, 
pp.  2 and  3.  Please  to  have  this 
attended  to  by  applying  to  Secretary 
Geo.  Reynolds,  at  the  President’s  office, 
during  or  before  April  Conference. 

THE  SECOND  CIRCUIT. 

This  circuit  lasted  from  Tuesday,  Jan. 
17th  to  Monday,  February  27th,  and  com- 
prised visits  to  the  Seminaries  at  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Manti  and  Gunnison,  and  to 
the  Stake  Academy  at  Ephraim  and  Rich- 
field; the  Seminary  at  Parowan;  Stake 
Academy  at  Cedar  City,  the  Stake  Aca- 
demy at  St.  George,  and  the  Stake  Aca- 
demy at  Nephi.  Besides  attending  each 
of  these  named  schools,  meeting  with  the 
faculties,  and  with  the  respective  Boards 
of  Education  the  undersigned  addressed 
several  Sunday  Schools  and  M.  I.  Associ- 
ations, and  public  meetings  not  only  in 
all  places  named  but  also  in  Salina, 
Glenwood,  Monroe,  Elsinore,  Joseph, 
Beaver,  Kanarra,  Leeds,  Santa  Clara 
1 and  Minersville.  The  Brigham  Young 
Academy  at  Provo,  with  its  Faculty, 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  Board  of 
Education  for  Utah  Stake  of  Zion,  have 
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also  been  attended  to  in  our  official 
capacity  by  the  undersigned  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  semester. 

Observations  and  Suggestions : — In  sev- 
eral schools  a great  lack  of  provision,  ca- 
pacity of  grasping  words  at  sight,  proper 
positions,  enunciation,  and  pronunciation 
has  been  observed.  These  deficiencies 
can  be  overcome  only  by  a judicious 
drill  in  Concert  reading.  This  method  is 
the  most  efficient  in  the  hands  of  an 
experienced  teacher,  but  the  worst  in 
the  hands  of  a poor  one.  The  under- 
signed would  respectfully  suggest  that 
class  drills  in  concert  reading  should  be 
given  in  our  conventions  by  teachers 
familiar  with  this  method. 

Several  Principals  do  not  seem  to 
have  comprehended  the  nature  and  main 
object  of  the  Monitorial  System  m dis- 
cipline. It  is  not  merely  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  adjunct  to  the  other 
contrivances  for  maintaining  order,  but 
its  main  object  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
cause  of  “Public  Responsibility”  in  the 
pupils.  Every  student  should  be  trained 
to  be  conscientious  in  something  outside 
of  his  own  individual  lessons  or  con- 
cerns, and  thus  became  unselfishly  inter- 
ested in  matters  of  common  welfare. 

Boards  of  Education  are  respectfully 
reminded  of  the  instructions  concerning 
the  grades  and  labors  of  our  Church 
Schools,  as  given  in  General  Circular 
No.  8,  and  to  be  careful  that  in  editing 
their  circular  the  next  Academic  year, 
these  provisions  may  be  carefully  ob- 
served. 

Several  Boards  have  made  in  their 
circulars  promises,  which  they  never 
made  the  slightest  efforts  to  redeem. 
Such  a course  is  decidedly  detrimental 
to  our  reputation  and  must  be  avoided 
in  future. 

THE  THIRD  CIRCUIT 

comprises  the  Church  Schools  in  the  fol- 


lowing Stakes:  Salt  Lake,  Weber,  Box 
Elder,  Morgan,  Summit,  Wasatch  and 
Davis  and  lasts  from  Thursday,  March 
9th  to  Thursday,  March  30.  The 
Fourth  District,  comprising  the  Church 
Schools  in  Idaho  and  Cache  Valley  will 
commence  immediately  after  April  Con- 
ference. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  undersigned  begs  the  kind  indul- 
gence of  many  of  his  correspondents 
whose  letters  did  not  require  immediate 
answers,  as  the  constant  travels  have 
prevented  him  thus  far  from  giving  as 
much  attention  to  his  rapidly  accumulat- 
ing correspondence  as  he  otherwiseshould 
desire  to  do. 

All  candidates  for  examination  in 
academic  branches  must  make  applica- 
tion for  such  examination  on  or  before 
April  6.  Send  all  such  applications  to 
Prof.  Willard  Done,  Salt  Lake  City. 

By  order  of  the  General  Board  of 
Education. 

Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser,  Gen.  Supt. 


DOUBTFUL  COMPLIMENT. 

A young  girl,  not  remarkably  pro- 
ficient on  the  parlor  organ,  had  been 
playing  a quickstep  to  a small  company 
of  friends. 

Some  one  praised  her  playing,  and 
she  modestly  disclaimed  merit,  saying: 

“I  wouldn’t  play  before  folks,  but 
pa  said  I must  if  he  bought  me  an 
organ.  I shall  play  better  some  time,” 
she  ended,  with  an  air  of  feeling  pretty 
well  satisfied,  after  all,  with  her  recent 
performance. 

“You  do  beautifully,”  remarked  an 
old  lady,  evidently  intending  to  be  com- 
plimentary. “ Why,  most  persons  who 
couldn’t  play  better’n  you,  wouldn’t 
play  at  all.  ” 
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NAPOLEON’S  GRAVE. 

Our  engraving  presents  a view  of  a 
green  and  grassy  hillock,  about  one 
hundred  feet  in  diameter,  which  rises 
abruptly  from  a small  valley  on  what  is 
literally  one  of  the  farthest  off  islands 
of  the  sea.  Here  and  there  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  piece  of  rising  ground 
are  spots  of  surpassing  beauty,  but  that 
illustrated  as  of  peculiar  historic  interest 
is  one  of  the  dreariest  and  loneliest  on 
earth.  Though  not  far  from  human 
habitation,  it  seems  entirely  secluded, 
being  accessible  only  by  a narrow,  wind- 
ing path.  During  the  ascent  or  descent 
of  this  the  eye  can  descry  no  object 
other  than  the  rocky  way,  except  the 
shifting  aspect  of  the  sky  above. 

This  was  the  place  selected  by  the 
first  Napoleon  for  his  grave,  on  the 
island  of  St.  Helena.  In  his  will  the 
emperor  had  expressed  a wish  that  his 
body  should  be  interred  "on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  among  the  French  people, 
whom  he  had  loved  so  well.”  But  he 
was  made  aware  that  the  king  of  France 
would  not  allow  it,  so  he  chose  the 
other  spot. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  born  at 
Ajaccio,  on  the  island  of  Corsica, 
August  15,  1769.  Of  his  boyhood’s 

days  but  few  anecdotes  have  been 
preserved.  His  chosen  plaything,  it 
is  said,  was  a small  brass  cannon;  and, 
when  at  home  in  the  school  vacations, 
his  favorite  retreat  was  a solitary 
summer  house  among  the  rocks  on  the 
seashore,  about  a mile  from  Ajaccio, 
where  his  mother’s  brother  had  a villa. 
The  place  is  now  in  ruins  and  over- 
grown with  bushes;  the  people  call  it 
Napoleon’s  Grotto.  He  has  himself 
said  that  he  was  remarkable  in  child- 
hood only  for  obstinacy  and  curiosity; 
others  add  that  he  was  imperious  and 
quarrelsome,  and  slovenly  in  his  dress. 


When  he  was  seven  years  of  age  his 
father  was  sent  to  Paris  as  one  of  a 
deputation  from  the  Corsican  nobility 
to  King  Louis  XVI.,  and  young  Napoleon 
accompanied  him  to  the  French  capi- 
tal, and  was  sent  to  school.  In  his 
studies  generally  the  youthful  Bonaparte 
made  no  great  progress,  but  in  such  as 
were  connected  with  the  art  of  war  he 
developed  a decided  aptitude.  His 
military  genius  attracted  the  attention 
even  of  casual  observers,  particularly 
in  the  skill  of  his  fortifications  con- 
structed in  mimic  warfare,  and  the 
address  and  pertinacity  with  which  he 
conducted  their  defense. 

He  was  poor  and  all  but  a foreigner 
among  the  French  youth,  for  Corsica 
became  a department  of  France  but  two 
months  before  he  was  born,  and  conse- 
quently his  schoolmates  maintained 
toward  him  a haughty  demeanor,  which 
had  a strong  influence  in  the  formation 
of  his  character.  Yet,  when  any  scheme 
requiring  skill  and  courage  was  in 
agitation  he  was  pretty  sure  to  play  a 
prominent  part. 

When  he  was  sixteen  years  old  he 
was  commissioned  as  second  lieutenant 
of  artillery,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  revolution  took  the  popular 
side.  He  was  m Paris  on  the  memor- 
able 20th  of  June,  1792,  when  the 
armed  rabble  stormed  the  Tuilleries 
and  perpetrated  the  horribly  revolting 
deeds  of  that  dark  day.  In  these  the 
young  officer  took  no  part  other  than 
that  of  a disgusted  spectator. 

In  1793,  when  the  Corsicans  sought 
to  regain  their  national  liberty,  Napo- 
leon recognized  the  fact  that  the  island 
was  too  small  a country  to  maintain  its 
independence,  but  must  fall  under  the 
rule  of  either  France  or  England.  He 
therefore  cast  his  lot  with  the  French, 
and  the  Bonaparte  family  was  banished 
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from  Corsica.  From  that  time  France 
was  Napoleon’s  country,  and  he  seems 
to  have  preserved  little  or  no  affection 
for  his  native  soil.  His  rapid  military 
advancement,  his  accession  to  the  First 
Consulate,  and  his  seizure  of  and  pro- 
cedure in  wielding  the  reins  of  empire, 
are  events  that  belong  to  the  general 
history  of  France.  In  this  also  is 
included  the  period  from  his  enforced 
abdication  at  Fontainebleau,  April  4, 

1814,  to  his  escape  and  return  from 
Elba,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1815;  for 
during  that  time  he  was  busy  scheming 
to  again  exercise  undisputed  sway  over 
the  French  people,  and  was  laying 
plans  and  preparing  for  the  great  strug- 
gle which  culminated  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  and  hurled  forever  from 
temporal  power  the  great  Napoleon, 
whose  unsurpassed  military  ability, 
indomitable  self-reliance,  prodigious 
energy,  and  withal  despotic  nature,  had 
placed  him  among  the  notable  figures  of 
history  for  all  time. 

After  Waterloo,  the  deposed  emperor 
issued  a formal  abdication  in  favor  of  his 
son,  Napoleon  II.,  intending  himself  to 
retire  to  the  United  States.  But  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  elude  the 
British  war  ships.  “Wherever  wood  can 
swim,”  said  he,  “I  am  sure  to  find  this 
flag  of  England.  ” 

Accordingly,  on  the  15th  of  July, 

1815,  he  surrendered  to  Captain  Mait- 
land, commander  of  the  British  line-of- 
battle  ship  Bellerophon,  and  claimed 
the  protection  of  the  English  sovereign. 
He  was  not,  however,  treated  as  a 
guest,  but  received  as  a prisoner  and 
conveyed  to  Plymouth  harbor,  arriving 
there  July  30.  Seven  days  previously' 
while  passing  Ushant,  Napoleon  gazed 
long  and  mournfully,  and  for  the  last 
time,  on  the  coast  of  France. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  Sir  H.  Bunbury, 


British  under  secretary  of  State,  and 
Lord  Keith,  admiral  of  the  Channel 
fleet,  repaired  on  board  the  Bellerophon 
and  announced  the  final  resolve  of  the 
British  government  that  Bonaparte 
should  not  be  landed  in  England,  but 
should  be  removed  forthwith  to  St. 
Helena,  that  being  a situation  in  which, 
more  than  any  other  at  its  command, 
the  government  thought  security  against 
a second  escape  and  indulgence  to  him- 
self of  personal  freedom  and  exercise 
might  be  reconciled.  He  was  given 
permission  to  take  with  him  three  offi- 
cers, his  surgeon,  and  twelve  domestics. 

To  the  reading  of  this  order  Napoleon 
listened  without  look  or  gesture  of 
impatience  or  surprise.  When  an  oppor- 
tunity came  for  reply,  he  calmly  but 
earnestly  protested  against  the  terms 
imposed.  “I  came  into  your  ship,"  said 
he,  “as  I would  into  one  of  your  vil- 
lages. If  I had  been  told  I was  to  be  a 
prisoner  I would  not  have  come.”  He 
concluded  by  expressing  his  belief  that 
the  climate  and  confinement  of  St. 
Helena  would  kill  him.  In  reply  to  his 
protestations  he  only  received  the  quiet 
answer  that  the  admiral,  Sir  George 
Cockburn,  was  ready  to  receive  him  on 
board  the  Northumberland  and  convey 
him  to  St.  Helena.  No  resource  was 
left  but  in  submission,  and  the  fallen 
emperor  bowed  in  calm  dignity  to  the 
stroke. 

The  Northumberland  sailed  from 
Plymouth  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  on 
the  15th  of  October,  1815,  the  exile 
had  his  first  view  of  the  spot  of  earth 
destined  to  be  his  abode  to  the  end  of 
life.  As  the  vessel  sailed  past  to  the 
south  and  west  before  entering  into  the 
little  harbor,  the  place  must  have 
seemed  to  Napoleon  even  more  forbid- 
ing  than  his  imagination  could  have 
painted  it. 
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There  was  St.  Helena,  with  its  per- 
pendicular walls  of  rock  from  600  to 
1000  feet  in  height,  facing  the  sea  in  all 
directions.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is 
one  of  the  farthest  off  islands  of  the  sea. 
The  aptness  of  this  remark  can  be 
realized  when  it  is  understood  that  it  is 
1200  miles  from  the  nearest  point  in  the 
African  continent,  2000  miles  from 
America,  and  4600  miles  in  a straight 
line  southward  from  London. 

The  island  is  seven  miles  in  its 
greatest  breadth,  ten  and  a half  miles 
long,  and  twenty-eight  miles  m circum- 
ference. It  rises  abruptly  out  of  the 
ocean,  the  rock  being  volcanic  through- 
out. It  ascends  more  perpendicularly 
on  the  north  than  on  the  south  side,  and 
the  basaltic  precipices  of  the  most 
fantastic  outline  are  rent  often  into  fis- 
sures from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Of 
the  inlets  by  which  the  island  can  be 
approached  and  a landing  effected,  there 
are  four,  three  on  the  north-west  and 
one  on  the  > south-east.  These  were 
commanded  by  formidable  forts,  and  not 
a nook  or  cranny  on  which  an  invader 
might  set  foot  was  left  unguarded. 

There  are  two  small  plains  on  the 
island,  the  larger,  Longwood,  contain- 
ing 1500  acres  of  fertile  land,  the  eleva- 
tion being  1762  feet  above  the  sea. 
Excepting  these,  the  island  is  occupied 
by  a ridge  of  hills  stretching  east  and 
west,  from  which  branch  off,  at  right 
angles,  a number  of  minor  ridges,  with 
narrow  and  mostly  verdant  valleys 
between.  The  highest  point  of  the  cen- 
tral chain  is  towards  the  east,  Diana’s 
Peak,  with  an  altitude  of  2700  feet; 
there  are  five  other  peaks  above  2000 
feet.  These  hills  are  in  some  cases 
naked  to  the  summit,  and  in  others  cov- 
ered with  shrubs  and  trees,  especially  up 
the  sides.  Fresh,  pure  water  exists  in 
abundance,  there  being  160  springs  on 


the  island,  some  of  them  forming  tiny 
picturesque  cascades  down  the  sides  of 
the  rocks.  Of  the  remarkable  columns 
of  basaltic  rocks  on  the  south  side,  two, 
Lot  and  Lot’s  Wife,  are  197  and  160 
feet  high,  respectively.  The  climate  is 
temperate,  but  the  heavy  sea  breezes  are 
destructive  of  unsheltered  vegetation. 

W7hen  discovered  by  the  Portuguese, 
on  St.  Helen’s  Day,  May  21,  1502,  the 
island  was  an  u»nbroken  forest,  without 
inhabitant.  Its  existence  was  kep 
secret  from  the  world  outside  of  Por- 
tugal until  Cavendish  came  across  it  in 
1588.  Its  first  colonist  was  a Portuguese 
nobleman,  who,  having  been  convicted 
of  a crime  in  India,  and  shipped  home 
in  disgrace,  persuaded  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  to  leave  him  at  St.  Helena.  He 
was  removed  four  years  later,  and  was 
succeeded  by  four  v slaves,  who  in  time 
increased  to  twenty.  The  Portuguese 
government,  fearing  these  would  increase 
and  consume  the  fruits  and  live-stock 
on  the  island,  on  which  passing  ships 
depended,  had  them  hunted  down  and 
destroyed,  as  if  the  poor  mortals  were 
only  vermin. 

In  1672  the  island  came  under  British 
rule.  On  the  16th  of  October,  1815, 
Napoleon  was  landed.  Longwood  was 
selected  as  the  place  of  his  abode,  and 
on  the  9th  of  December  he  occupied  a 
country  house  on  the  little  plain.  A 
space  about  twelve  miles  in  circum- 
ference was  traced  off,  within  which  the 
captive  might  take  exercise  without 
being  attended  by  anyone.  Beyond  that 
boundary  a chain  of  sentinels  prevented 
his  passing,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
British  officer.  Every  precaution  which 
the  peculiarity  of  the  island  afforded 
was  taken  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
escape. 

In  April,  1816,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
became  governor  of  St.  Helena,  and 
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was  the  custodian  of  Napoleon’s  person 
until  the  latter’s  death.  From  the  first 
the  prisoner  conceived  and  retained  a 
violent  dislike  for  his  new  keeper;  and 
the  governor  did  not  fail  to  fully  recip- 
rocate it.  There  were  frequent  disputes 
between  the  two,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  constant  irritation  was 
a leading  cause  in  shortening  the 
emperor’s  life. 

During  the  five  years  and  seven 
months  of  Napoleon’s  residence  on  the 
island  there  were  few  circumstances  to 
vary  the  melancholy  tenor  of  his  exist- 
ence. His  habits  of  life  were  of  the 
most  regular  and  simple  character.  He 
took  but  two  meals  a day,  breakfasting 
at  ten  and  dining  at  eight.  He  was 
exceedingly  particular  as  to  the  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  of  his  person. 

As  early  as  1817  his  health  became 
impaired,  but  as  the  workings  of  the 
disease  were  not  apparent,  the  governor 
regarded  the  complaint  of  illness  as 
made  merely  to  annoy  him,  and  paid  no 
regard  to  it.  In  the  autumn  of  1820, 
however,  the  health  of  the  emperor 
began  seriously  to  decline.  In  January, 
1821,  his  strength  was  rapidly  failing, 
and  by  March  it  was  seen  that  his  time 
for  life  was  short.  His  sufferings  at  this 
time  were  intense. 

On  the  3rd  of  May  he  fell  into  a 
delirious  stupor,  continuing  in  that  con- 
dition till  his  death.  On  the  4th  the 
island  was  swept  by  a tremendous 
storm,  which  tore  up  almost  all  the 
trees  about  Longwood  by  the  roots. 
The  5th  was  another  day  of  tempests;  1 
and  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
amid  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  the 
roar  of  the  hurricane-driven  storm, 
Napoleon  passed  from  mortality.  His 
last  words  were,  “tete  d’  armee" — “head 
of  the  army.”  On  the  6th  of  May  an 
autopsy  was  held,  showing  the  cause  of 


death  to  be  a cancerous  ulcer  which 
occupied  almost’  the  whole  of  the 
stomach. 

During  his  exile,  Napoleon  often 
sought  seclusion  from  his  attendants. 
On  these  occasions  his  favorite  seat  was 
beside  a fountain,  in  the  shade  of  some 
weeping  willows  on  the  little  hill 
shown  in  the  illustration.  There  his 
grave  was  prepared,  and  on  the  8th  of 
May  he  was  buried,  the  pall  spread  over 
his  coffin  being  the  military  cloak  which 
he  wore  at  Marengo.  While  the  coffin 
was  descending  into  the  grave  three 
volleys  were  discharged  from  fifteen 
cannon.  A huge  stone  was  then  lowered 
over  the  remains. 

The  piece  of  rising  ground  was  after- 
wards enclosed  with  a wooden  palisade. 
The  grave  was  covered  by  three  flat 
stones.  A wooden  cross  was  raised, 
and  the  grave  surrounded  by  a high  iron 
railing. 

For  nearly  a score  of  years  the  body 
lay  in  St.  Helena.  In  October,  1840,  it 
was  exhumed  and  conveyed  to  France, 
by  an  expedition  sent  out  by  King  Louis 
Phillippe,  and  commanded  by  Prince 
Joinville.  The  remains  had  been 
enclosed  in  Roman  cement,  and  were 
in  a good  state  of  preservation,  the 
countenance  being  readily  recognizable. 
They  were  placed  in  the  magnificent 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  beneath  a dome 
160  feet  in  height,  through  which  a 
faint  bluish  light  is  admitted  and 
enhances  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the 
scene. 

The  tomb  is  an  open  circular  crypt, 
twenty  feet  in  depth  and  thirty-six  feet  in 
diameter;  the  walls  are  of  polished  slabs 
of  granite,  adorned  with  ten  marble 
reliefs.  On  the  mosaic  pavement, 
which  represents  a wreath  of  laurels, 
rises  the  sarcophagus,  consisting  of  a 
single  huge  block  of  reddish-brown 
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granite  weighing  upwards  of  sixty-seven 
tons,  brought  from  Finland  at  a cost  of 
140,000  francs,  or  $28,000.  Here  rest 
the  remains  of  Napoleon  I.  Above  the 
entrance  to  the  crypt  are  these  words 
from  his  will:  “Je  desire  que  mes 

cedres  reposent  sur  les  bords  de  la 
Seine,  au  milieu  de  ce  peuple  francais 
que  j’ai  tant  aime” — his  wish  to  be 
buried  in  France. 

In  his  closing  days  Napoleon  had  a 
conversation  with  one  of  his  officers 
whom  he  had  selected  to  accompany 
him,  and  who  did  .not  appear  to  believe 
in  the  divinity  of  Christ.  During  his 
remarks  the  emperor  said:  “How  many 

and  various  judgments  are  passed  on 
the  great  Louis  XIV!  Scarcely  was  he 
dead  than  the  great  king  himself  was 
left  alone  in  the  solitude  of  his  bedroom 
at  Versailles  * * * neglected  by  his 

courtiers,  and  perhaps  their  laughing- 
stock! He  was  no  longer  their  master, 
but  a corpse,  the  tenant  of  a coffin  and 
a grave,  and  an  object  of  horror  from 
the  fear  of  that  decomposition  which 
had  already  begun.  Such  is  the 
approaching  fate  of  the  great  Napoleon! 
What  an  abyss  is  there  between  the 
depths  of  my  misery  and  the  eternal 
reign  of  Christ,  who  is  preached, 
praised,  loved,  adored,  and  living 
throughout  the  universe!” 

/.  H.  A. 


KEEPING  THE  SABBATH. 

In  the  Christendom  of  today  the 
respect  shown  for  the  laws  of  God  con- 
tained in  the  decalogue  has  been 
reduced  almost  to  an  infinitessimal 
quantity.  So  far  as  the  Ten  Command- 
ments are  concerned,  they  are  practically 
disregarded,  that  observance  accorded 
to  the  rules  of  conduct  which  they 
inculcate  being  mainly  due  to  the  en- 


forcement of  the  civil  law,  and  not  to 
an  inclination  to  obey  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  This  fact  is  a severe  comment 
upon  the  much-vaunted  Christianity  of 
the  age,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  actual 
condition. 

“Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep 
it  holy,”  was  one  of  the  requirements 
made  by  the  Almighty  of  those  who  had 
taken  upon  them  His  name,  and  were 
considered  worthy  to  be  called  His 
people.  The  rule  was  strictly  enforced, 
even  to  the  extent  that,  under  the  con- 
ditions which  existed  when  Israel  was  in 
the  wilderness,  the  penalty  of  death 
was  inflicted  upon  those  who  violated  it. 

The  Jews  applied  the  form  so  strin- 
gently that,  when  the  Messiah  appeared, 
the  observance  of  the  day  was  hedged 
about  with  extraneous  regulations  which 
transcended  the  law  of  God,  and  were  a 
mockery  of  the  divine  mercy  and  jus- 
tice. Thus  it  was  that  when  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord  were  hungry,  and 
they  plucked  ears  of  corn  on  the  Sab- 
bath to  satisfy  their  cravings,  they  were 
accused  of  doing  that  which  was  unlaw- 
ful. 

Upon  this  occasion  the  Lord  rebuked 
the  accusers,  who  were  insisting  upon 
the  form  and  departing  from  the  spirit 
of  the  law,  and  cited  to  them  the  action 
of  David,  when  he  ate  the  showbread, 
and  also  gave  to  his  men,  when  hungry. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  this  would 
have  been  unlawful,  but  with  the  cir- 
cumstances then  existing  the  act  was 
justified.  The  attention  of  the  Jews 
was  also  called  to  the  fact  that  the  labor 
of  the  priests  in  offering  a burnt  sacri- 
fice on  the  Lord’s  day  was  not  subver- 
sive of  the  law  relating  to  the  Sabbath, 
but  was  consistent  therewith. 

The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  not 
pleased  at  their  pretensions  being 
shown  to  be  false,  and  their  accusations 
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unjustifiable.  They  would  not  accept 
as  a principle  of  truth  the  saying  of 
Jesus  that  “the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.” 
They  were  unwilling  for  the  Son  of  Man 
even  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
and  when  He  had  healed  the  withered 
hand  of  him  who  had  faith,  they  coun- 
seled together  with  the  Herodians  how 
they  should  destroy  Him. 

But  from  the  hypocritical  and  un- 
authorized rigidity  of  Sabbath  obser- 
vance among  the  Jews  in  the  first 
century,  the  pretended  Christians  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have  passed  to  the 
other  extreme.  The  law  of  God  relating 
to  the  holy  day,  like  the  others  written 
on  the  tablets  of  stone,  is  “more  honored 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance." 
To  the  multitude  it  is  a day  for  hila- 
rious pleasure  and  recreation,  rather 
than  the  day  of  rest  for  man  for  which 
the  Almighty  ordained  it.  Compara- 
tively few  people  regard  its  holiness  in 
more  than  mere  form,  and  the  majority 
give  to  it  little  heed  so  far  as  devoting 
it  to  the  worship  of  God  is  concerned. 
The  customs  of  modern  society  and 
civilization  have  relegated  the  Lord’s 
day  to  the  background,  along  with  His 
other  laws,  while  the  people  follow  in 
the  forms  prescribed  by  man,  giving  a 
lip-service  to  Deity,  while  their  hearts 
are  far  from  him.  By  their  conduct 
they  fulfill  the  words  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  and  are  “lovers  of  pleasure  more 
than  lovers  of  God.” 

But  that  which  people  sow  they  also 
shall  reap,  and  thisdisregard  of  the 
divine  law  must  bear  its  legitimate 
fruits.  The  Father  of  mankind  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  revealing  laws  to  His 
children  merely  for  amusement,  or  to 
be  scoffed  at  by  having  those  laws 
unheeded.  There  is  a well-defined 
purpose  in  all  the  commands  that  are 


given  by  Him.  They  are  associated 
with  laws  that  bring  benefits  through 
obedience.  The  violation  of  these 
laws  results  in  condemnation,  and  by 
failure  to  observe  the  Sabbath  as  a day 
of  rest,  those  who  do  so  place  them- 
selves under  the  bondage  of  sin. 

In  this  dispensation  the  Lord  has 
expressly  commanded  the  Latter-day 
Saints  to  “observe  the  Sabbath  day  to 
keep  it  holy.”  That  they  might  not  be 
led  by  the  traditions  of  men,  or  be 
turned  aside  by  social  customs,  He  has 
explicitly  stated  His  will  in  a revelation 
to  the  Prophet  Joseph,  given  August  7, 
1831,  in  which  He  says: 

“And  that  thou  mayst  more  fully  keep 
thyself  unspotted  from  the  world,  thou 
shalt  go  to  the  house  of  prayer  and  offer 
up  thy  sacraments  upon  my  holy  day; 
for  verily  this  is  [a  day  appointed  unto 
you  to  rest  from  your  labors,  and  to  pa}' 
thy  devotions  unto  the  Most  High; 
nevertheless  thy  vows  shall  be  offered  up 
in  righteousness  on  all  days  and  at  all 
times;  but  remember  on  this  the  Lord’s 
day,  thou  shalt  offer  thine  oblations  and 
thy  sacraments  unto  the  Most  High, 
confessing  thy  sins  unto  thy  brethren, 
and  before  the  Lord. 

“And  on  this  day  thou  shalt  do  none 
other  thing,  only  let  thy  food  be  pre- 
pared with  singleness  of  heart,  that  thy 
fasting  may  be  perfect,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  thy  joy  may  be  full.  Verily 
this  is  fasting  and  prayer;  or  in  other 
words,  rejoicing  and  prayer. 

“And  inasmuch  as  ye  do  these  things 
with  thanksgiving,  with  cheerful  hearts 
and  countenances;  not  with  much 
laughter,  for  this  is  sin,  but  with  a glad 
heart  and  a cheerful  countenance;  verily 
I say,  inasmuch  as  ye  do  this,  the  full- 
ness of  the  earth  is  yours;  the  beasts  of 
the  fields  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
that  which  climbeth  upon  the  trees  and 
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walketh  upon  the  earth;  yea,  and  the 
herb,  and  the  good  things  which  cometh 
of  the  earth,  whether  for  food  or  for 
raiment,  or  for  houses,  or  for  barns,  or 
for  orchards,  or  for  gardens,  or  for  vine- 
yards. ” 

Here  is  the  law  for  a consistent  re- 
membrance of  the  Sabbath;  its  language 
need  not  be  misunderstood.  -Associated 
with  obedience  to  its  requirements  is  the 
promise  of  the  fullness  of  the  earth — 
even  all  things  to  please  the  eye,  to 
gladden  the  heart,  strengthen  the  body 
and  enliven  the  soul.  Some  of  those 
who  bear  the  name  of  Saints  do  not 
keep  holy  this  day  of  rest  according  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  revealed 
word.  With  such  there  is  room  and 
necessity  for  improvement  and  repent- 
ance. The  conditions  imposed  are  not 
difficult  to  fulfill.  But  how  many  are 
there  among  those  numbered  with  the 
Saints  who  are  deprived  of  the  choice 
blessings  promised  in  this  revelation, 
merely  because  they  do  not  comply  with 
this  plain  and  simple,  yet  important 
commandment? 

This  subject  is  one  of  deep  interest  to 
the  young  people  in  Israel.  It  deserves 
their  close  attention  and  careful  con- 
sideration. The  customs  and  habits 
taken  upon  them  in  their  earlier  years 
strengthen  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
they  who  learn  in  their  youth  to  honor 
the  day  of  rest  will  find  themselves  in 
advance  of  those  who  are  negligent  and 
slothful  in  seeking  to  obey  this  com- 
mand. The  Saints  are  yet  far  from  the 
perfection  to  which  they  can  attain  by 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  heaven,  and  in 
respect  to  keeping  the  Sabbath.  There 
are  many  who  have  taken  upon  them 
the  covenant  of  the  gospel  who  could 
live  much  nearer  to  the  Lord  by  being 
more  careful  in  the  observance  of  His 
holy  day.  Those  who  are  wise  will 


perform  their  duties  in  the  season  there- 
of, and  be  prepared  for  the  events  of 
our  Father’s  providence. 

James  H.  Anderson. 


LITTLE  WILLIE. 


Chapter  XIV. 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  157.) 

Several  days  were  now  spent  in  trying 
to  tame  the  wild  steers  and  cows  which 
were  mostly  of  the  Texas  breed,  with 
wide-spreading  horns.  They  seemed  as 
fierce  and  untamable  as  the  buffalo  of 
the  plains.  Willie  had  agreed  to  drive 
a team  for  H.  J.  Jarvis,  a merchant  who 
let  him  have  one  yoke  of  cattle,  about 
half  gentle,  and  two  three-year  old  yokes 
of  Texans  that  were  about  the  wildest  in 
camp.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  19th 
day  of  June,  1854,  the  wagons  began  to 
move  out  from  camp.  The  wagon  Wil- 
lie drove  was  last  to  start.  He  had  put 
his  gentle  yoke  for  tongue  cattle  and  the 
wild  Texans  for  leaders;  he  had  a rope 
however,  on  the  horn  of  the  nigh  steer 
which  seemed  very  much  offended  at 
this  appendage. 

All  the  wagons  were  now  in  motion 
and  the  journey  of  more  than  a thousand 
miles  began  over  beautiful  prairies  cov- 
ered with  tall,  waving  grass,  and  the 
dreary  sage  plains,  and  lastly  the  rugged 
defiles  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A 
storm  came  up  suddenly  and  the  rain 
came  down  in  torrents,  the  road  got 
slippery  and  Willie’s  team  got  stuck 
while  trying  to  climb  a steep  hill.  Mrs. 
Jarvis  was  riding  in  the  wagon,  and  Mr. 
Jarvis  was  trying  to  help  Willie  drive 
the  team.  The  steers  got  their  legs 
tangled  in  the  chains  and  became  un- 
manageable. Willie  and  Jarvis  took 
firmly  hold  of  the  rope  that  was  fastened 
to  the  head  of  the  nigh  steer,  then  un- 
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hooked  the  chain,  but  before  they  could 
get  things  right  and  the  chain  hooked 
up  again,  the  steers  bounded  over  the 
prairie  with  break-neck  speed,  dragging 
Willie  and  Jarvis  after  them.  Jarvis 
fell  among  the  wet  grass  and  rolled 
frantically  on  the  ground,  calling  loudly 
for  Willie  to  hold  to  the  steers.  After 
a long  rough  and  tumble  race  over  the 
prairie,  with  Jarvis’  help,  Willie  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  steers  back  to  the 
wagon,  and  chained  them  and  the  other 
cattle  securely  to  the  wheels.  After  this 
adventure  both  Willie  and  Jarvis  were 
drenched  to  the  skin.  Darkness  began 
to  set  in,  the  rain  still  poured  down 
in  torrents,  and  no  possible  hope  of 
moving  on  that  night.  Every  wagon  of 
the  rest  of  the  train  had  long  since 
passed  out  of  sight  over  the  western 
horizon.  On  the  frontiers  of  an  Indian 
country,  wet,  weary,  and  discouraged, 
they  settled  down  to  pass  the  night  as 
best  they  could,  and  anxiously  awaited 
the  dawning  of  another  day.  This  night 
seemed  almost  like  a month,  but  at  last 
the  day  dawned  upon  them  and  the  sun 
rose  in  splendor,  inspiring  the  occu- 
pants of  this  belated  wagon  with  hope. 
But  the  road  was  still  wet  and  slippery, 
and  Willie  and  Jarvis,  with  their  limited 
knowledge  of  driving  an  ox  team  were 
unable  to  make  a start.  Soon  a negro 
boy  came  along  who  proved  to  be  a fine 
teamster,  and  after  looking  at  the  forlorn 
outfit,  said: 

“Bin  dar  all  night?” 

"Yes”  said  Willie.  “We  cannot 
make  the  cattle  pull  the  load,  the  road 
is  so  slippery.  ” 

"Can’t  make  em  pull  de  load!  I 
make  em  pull  dat  load.”  And  on  being 
requested  to  try  it,  he  made  the  cattle 
haw  a little,  then  with  a scientific  shake 
of  the  whip,  a loud  crack  and  a slight 
touch  with  the  lash  where  it  was  most 


needed,  the  cattle  straightened  out  and 
moved  on  with  the  load  astonishingly 
easy.  Thankful  for  the  timely  help  of 
the  negro  boy,  they  pushed  on  their 
journey  till  they  overtook  the  train. 

During  the  time  the  company  were  in 
camp  at  Kansas  many  died  with  cholera, 
but  as  soon  as  they  got  fairly  out  on  the 
plains,  cholera  left  theiji,  and  the  camp 
became  quite  healthy.  While  at  Kansas 
trying  to  break  in  wild  cattle,  Willie 
seeing  many  roll  up  their  shirt  sleeves, 
thought  that  he  would  do  so  too.  So 
he  rolled  up  his,  but  his  arms  were  very 
tender,  and  the  sun  came  out  so  hot  that 
it  burned  them  until  the  skin  rose  up  in 
big  blisters.  About  three  days  after 
this  the  company  stopped  to  dinner  near 
a small  river,  and  Willie  with  several 
others  went  to  bathe.  He  stripped  off 
and  jumped  into  the  water.  His  arms 
now  looked  fearful  for  when  he  emerged 
from  the  water,  the  sore  parts  of  his  arms 
were  perfectly  raw,  for  the  skin  peeled 
off,  and  with  his  arms  in  this  sad  con- 
dition he  had  to  look  after  the  cattle, 
drive  team  and  stand  guard.  However, 
they  grew  better  much  quicker  than  he 
expected. 

The  small  pararie  wolves  were  now 
beginning  to  be  thick  around  camp  at 
nights,  and  especially  around  the  cattle 
and  the  herds  that  would  go  some  dis- 
tance from  camp  in  order  to  find  grass. 
At  night  the  wagons  were  driven  so  as 
to  form  a circle  or  corral,  and  as  soon 
as  the  cattle  were  unyoked  three  or  four 
men  at  a time  in  turns  would  take  a lunch, 
their  guns  and  blankets  [and  drive  off 
the  cattle  in  search  of  grass.  Then  two 
would  take  charge,  and  pace  round  the 
feeding  cattle  till  midnight,  then  the 
others  would  take  charge  and  stand 
guard  till  the  cattle  had  to  be  driven  to 
camp  in  the  morning. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  except 
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the  routine  of  travel  and  labor  until  the 
company  reached  Fort  Kearney.  Soon 
after  passing  Fort  Kearney  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  between  the  Bluffs  and 
the  Platte  River  was  grazing  on  an  em- 
inence a herd  of  buffalo,  thousands  in 
number.  Two  or  three  were  killed  and 
the  camp  laid  in  a good  supply  of  meat. 
Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  little 
variety  in  diet.  The  only  change  being 
bread  and  bacon  and  then  bacon  and 
bread.  Next  day  the  buffalo  still  con- 
tinued and  seemed  almost  thick  enough 
to  attack  the  train.  One  large  herd 
coming  up  out  of  the  river,  and  finding 
the  train  of  wagons  in  motion  and  strung 
out  in  a long  length  between  them  and 
the  Bluffs,  made  an  attempt  to  break 
through  between  the  wagons,  and  it 
being  feared  that  they  might  get  tangled 
up  with  the  yoked-up  cattle  and  chains, 
all  hands  were  quickly  called  out  with 
their  guns,  who  fired  in  among  them  to 
keep  them  back,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
this  timely  effort,  all  the  cattle  in  the 
company  might  have  stampeded,  and  the 
company  been  left  on  the  plains  in  a 
suffering  condition. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  August  the 
company  reached  Ash  Hollow.  There 
was  very  little  feed  for  the  cattle,  so 
the  four  herdsmen  were  instructed  to 
cross  the  Platte  River  in  search  of  feed. 
At  this  place  the  river  was  full  of 
quicksands.  Two  of  the  herders  came 
near  getting  drowned.  Next  morning 
in  driving  the  cattle  back  they  also  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  over  the  river. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  five  or  six 
of  the  cattle  had  been  left  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  none  of  the  herds- 
men wanted  to  risk  crossing  again  and 
refused  to  go.  The  captain  then  called 
upon  Willie  to  go,  as  one  of  the  yoke 
of  the  missing  cattle  belonged  to  his 
team. 


Willie  said  that  he  could  not  swim 
but  that  he  would  go  and  try  it,  if  the 
captain  would  get  him  a little  black 
pony  that  was  owned  in  camp.  The 
captain  got  the  pony  and  Willie  started. 
When  about  half  way  over  the  stream 
the  pony  sank  in  the  quick  sands.  Just 
below  was  deep  water,  so  Willie  got  off 
on  the  upper  side,  kept  his  left  foot  in 
the  stirrup  and  took  firmly  hold  of  the 
saddle  with  his  hands  and  wriggled  the 
pony  off  into  the  deep  water.  He  then 
sprang  into  the  saddle  again,  and  the 
pony  went  swimming  along  like  a little 
boat.  He  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
swimmer.  The  Indians  had  owned  him 
and  no  doubt  he  had  passed  many  ad- 
ventures of  the  kind.  Soon  he  came  to 
a gravel  bar  where  he  could  wade,  and 
after  wading  some  time  got  into  the 
quick  sand  again,  'and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting out  the  same  as  before.  When  he 
reached  the  bank  of  the  river  the  pony 
was  swimming,  the  bank  was  perpen- 
dicular and  six  or  eight  feet  above  the 
water.  At  this  particular  place  the 
water  eddied  and  whirled  back  up  along- 
side of  the  bank.  A few  rods  above 
there  Willie  saw  a break  in  the  banks 
where  buffalo  and  cattle  no  doubt  had 
come  to  drink.  So  he  turned  the  pony’s 
head  up  stream  and  succeeded  in  getting 
out  at  this  place.  After  hunting  about 
an  hour  he  found  all  the  lost  animals. 
Then  he  looked  for  a better  crossing 
place,  but  did  not  find  one  to  suit  him, 
so  he  drove  the  cattle  into  the  river 
where  he  had  come  out.  The  first  step 
into  the  water  the  cattle  went  out  of 
sight  all  but  their  horns.  Willie  rode 
in  after  them  and  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty, but  finally  got  them  all  safely  over, 
and  the  train  moved  on. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.! 


Invest  in  the  bank  of  heaven. 
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RAY  ELLIOT’S  RIDE. 

A Story  of  the  Flood. 

Ray  Elliot  was  in  a fever  of  pleasur- 
able excitement.  His  father  had  decided 
to  make  a change. — to  sell  the  little  cot- 
tage in  Salt  Lake,  hemmed  in  with  its 
three  by  ten  rods  of  yard — and  remove 
to  Arizona,  where  he  intended  to  pur- 
chase a farm  of  several  acres  that  would, 
as  he  said,  “give  them  all  room  to 
breathe  and  turn  round  in.”  The  bar- 
gain for  both  sale  and  purchase  was 
made;  the  family  were  in  all  the  hurry 
and  bustle  of  preparations  for  moving, 
and  Ray  was  building  a succession 
of  grand  air  castles  which  he  intended 
fully  to  furnish  and  inhabit  when  they 
should  reach  the  region  which  was  to  be 
his  future  home. 

The  subject  of  reclaiming  the  desert 
portions  of  the  earth,  of  making  grass 
and  grain  to  grow  in  places  that  were 
waste,  had  long  been  a great  hobby  with 
Ray’s  father,  and  he  had  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when  he  should  be  able  to 
finish  up  his  business  in  the  city  and 
carry  out  his  favorite  plans  for  the  insti- 
tution of  a large  farm  in  the  unsettled 
regions  of  the  southwest.  The  event 
which  had  caused  his  intention  to  sud- 
denly mature  was  that  “Uncle”  Horace, 
as  Ray  always  called  his  sister  Alice’s 
husband,  had  been  chosen  by  a company 
of  capitalists  to  take  charge  of  the  work 
of  constructing  a great  water  reservoir 
in  Arizona,  and  it  was  as  much  his  in- 
terest in  the  thought  of  watching  the 
development  of  the  great  work  with 
which  his  son-in-law  was  connected  as 
his  own  private  plans  that  made  Mr. 
Elliot  eager  to  move  to  Arizona.  It 
was  certainly  an  important  enterprise 
with  which  Horace  Rand  was  entrusted 
— that  of  carrying  on  a scheme  which 
would  mean  the  reclamation  of  hundreds 
of  acres  of  arid  and  profitless  land. 


It  had  been  only  a short  time  during 
which  public  attention  had  been  occu- 
pied with  the  question  of  water  storage 
in  arid  regions  by  means  of  reservoirs 
and  dams,  yet  the  result  had  been  that 
a number  of  private  companies  had  tried 
the  experiment  and  found  it  successful. 
In  Upper  and  Lower  California,  in 
Southern  Arizona,  and  several  other 
places  there  were  immense  reservoirs 
made  by  means  of  artificial  lakes,  and 
these  furnished  water  to  great  tracts  of 
land,  which,  having  but  little  rainfall 
and  no  rivers  to  provide  irrigation, 
would  otherwise  have  remained  sterile 
and  uncultivated.  The  way  in  which 
these  reservoirs  are  constructed  is  this: 
A large  and  level  valley  is  selected, 
everywhere  surrounded  by  hills  except 
where  the  water  escapes,  which  is 
usually  a canyon,  narrow  enough  to  be 
closed  by  a dam.  The  melted  snows 
and  streams  from  the  hills  instead  of 
running  to  waste  are  stored  in  this  lake 
valley,  and  then  drawn  out  by  means  of 
ditches  or  flumes  and  conducted  in 
this  way  across  the  plain  or  valley 
below,  a method  which  insures  irrigation 
throughout  the  year,  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  attainable  were  the  de- 
I pendence  to  be  placed  on  the  irregular 
flow  of  the  snow-fed  streams  from  the 
hills. 

It  was  one  of  these  reservoirs  and 
dams  which  uncle  Horace  was  to  con- 
struct, and  Ray  had  listened  to  so  much 
talk  about  it  between  him  and  his  father 
that  he  was  almost  as  interested  in  the 
subject  as  they. 

Horace  Rand  had  graduated  from  col- 
lege as  a civil  enigneer,  and  it  was  the 
excellent  knowledge  and  experience  he 
had  attained  in  his  chosen  profession 
which  had  secured  him  the  present 
important  position.  He  subscribed  to 
many  magazines  devoted  to  his  favorite 
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science,  and  Ray  had  seen  in  them  pic- 
tures of  all  the  great  reservoirs  and 
dams  in  the  United  States,  and  as  he  ! 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a civil  I 
engineer  some  day,  like  uncle  Horace, 
he  spent  many  hours  over  these  and 
similar  pictures  trying  to  find  out  all  he 
could  upon  the  subject. 

The  place  to  which  the  family  was 
going  first  was  in  the  region  of  the  great 
Walnut  Grove  Dam  in  Southern 
Arizona,  where  his  father  had  purchased 
a tract  of  land  all  ready  for  cultivation, 
for  it  would  be  two  or  perhaps  four 
years  before  the  new  reservoir  with 
which  uncle  Horace  was  connected 
would  be  finished,  though  they  expected 
in  time  perhaps  to  remove  to  its  locality 
which  was  a distance  of  about  sixty  miles 
west  of  the  Walnut  Grove  Dam. 

Alice  was  to  live  with  the  family  in 
the  new  home  for  a time,  for  the  place 
where  her  husband  was  going  would  be 
lonely  and  uninhabited  save  for  the 
workmen  who  were  to  take  part  in  the 
construction  of  the  dam,  and  Horace 
would  not  entertain  the  thought  of  hav- 
ing her  and  baby  Grace  accompany  him 
to  the  cheerless  region.  Alice  was  to 
live  at  Walnut  Grove  with  the  family, 
and  he  would  be  able  to  see  them  often, 
for  he  was  near  enough  to  make  frequent 
visits  from  the  scene  of  his  labors. 

They  traveled  by  railway  to  Prescott, 
in  Arizona,  and  from  there  were  obliged 
to  make  the  rest  of  the  journey  to  Wal- 
nut Grove  by  team,  which  to  Ray’s  mind 
was  a very  inferior  means  of  traveling 
after  the  smooth-riding  cars,  and  even 
they  had  become  tiresome  in  that  long 
journey. 

They  found  their  new  home  to  be  a 
very  pleasant  spot,  with  trees  and  fields 
already  planted,  and  with  a cosy  cottage 
prepared  ready  to  live  in,  the  two  or 
three  porches  with  which  it  was  adorned 


making  it  look  comfortable  and  home- 
like. 

Two  or  three  days  after  they  arrived 
Mr.  Elliot  and  uncle  Horace  took  the 
team  and  drove  up  to  the  great  dam, 
taking  Ray  with  them.  They  saw 
inclosed  in  a circle  of  low  hills  a sheet 
of  water  which  covered  a surface  of 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  making 
the  largest  body  of  water  in  Arizona, 
and  in  the  narrow  end,  which  was  its 
outlet,  an  immense  dam  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  high  wedged  in  between  the 
adjacent  hillsides.  The  dam  was  com- 
posed of  huge  granite  rocks,  piled  up 
just  as  they  were  blasted  from  the  hills, 
and  kept  in  place  by  walls  protected  by 
three-inch  planks,  which  were  lined  with 
tar  felting,  calked,  and  painted  with 
water-proof  paint,  covering  the  entire 
inside  face  of  the  dam.  Through  this 
wall  pipes  were  laid  connecting  with 
the  ditch  and  flumes  outside,  by  means 
of  which  the  water  was  conducted  across 
the  valley.  Ray  heard  uncle  Horace 
say  that  the  only  defect  in  the  dam  was 
the  fact  of  its  being  built  straight 
instead  of  curving  inward,  which  would 
have  lessened  the  pressure  against  the 
dam  and  thrown  it  against  the  sides  of 
the  hills.  He  mentioned  the  great  dam 
which  lies  near  San  Diego,  in  California, 
which  was  constructed  upon  this  princi- 
ple of  an  arch,  and  said  how  great  was 
the  importance  of  having  every  method 
adopted  which  should  secure  additional 
advantages  of  safety,  the  neglect  of 
which  might  result  in  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  human  lives.  Uncle 
Horace,  though  connected  with  a body 
of  private  capitalists  in  his  present 
work,  had  the  firm  belief  that  the 
government  should  undertake  all  such 
great  works  as  this,  as  private  capital 
engaged  in  such  schemes  principally  for 
speculation,  that  is,  for  the  money 
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which  they  would  make  out  of  it,  there- 
by being  liable  to  the  temptation  of 
using  inferior  means  at  less  expense, 
while  the  government  would  have  in 
consideration  only  the  welfare  of  the 
country  and  the  people  who  should  trust 
to  its  management.  Some  of  the  talk 
was  very  dim  to  Ray,  but  there  was 
enough  that  he  could  understand  to 
make  him  think  and  puzzle  a good  deal 
upon  the  subjects  they  had  discussed. 
They  stayed  several  hours  at  the  dam, 
and  Ray  had  the  benefit  of  hearing  all 
about  the  different  ways  of  providing 
irrigation  for  different  countries,  a sub- 
ject which  is  of  great  importance  to  a 
nation  and  one  which  during  their  con- 
versation at  the  dam,  was  thoroughly 
discussed. 

The  next  day  Alice’s  husband  went 
away  to  commence  his  work  upon  the 
new  dam,  promising  to  visit  them  at  the 
end  of  a month. 

In  a few  weeks  they  were  well  settled 
in  their  new  home,  and  Ray’s  father 
found  complete  content  attending  to  the 
duties  connected  with  his  farm.  Ray, 
when  not  occupied  with  his  studies, 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
constructing  dams  in  the  creek  which 
brought  the  water  to  them  from  the 
flume,  a recreation  undoubtedly  bene- 
ficial in  the  exercise  of  his  inventive 
powers,  though  operating  sometimes  to 
the  amazement  and  consternation  of  his 
father,  who  upon  several  occasions, 
after  waiting  in  vain  for  the  accustomed 
flow  of  water  through  the  creek,  found 
the  channel  obstructed  by  intricate 
barricades  of  rocks  and  dirt  and  brush 
wood,  which  it  sometimes  took  more 
time  to  demolish  and  remove  than  he 
cared  to  devote  to  the  pastime  during 
his  busy  hours.  There  was  a right 
spirit  behind  the  work,  however,  and  the 
reprimand  which  Ray  received  upon 


such  occasions  was  not  as  severe  as  it 
might  have  been  had  there  not  been  a 
great  deal  of  cleverness  evinced  in  the 
work  and  design. 

Time  flew  very  quickly  with  these 
occupations.  Nearly  a year  had  passed 
since  they  had  come  to  their  new  home. 
Alice’s  husband  was  with  them  for  a 
week  or  so,  and  Ray’s  father  had  taken 
all  the  family  except  himself  and  Alice 
and  baby  Grace  to  Alton,  a town  some 
fifteen  miles  distant  to  spend  a few  days 
with  his  sister’s  family,  who  had 
recently  settled  there. 

Horace  was  intending  to  make  a visit 
to  the  great  dam  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  the  water  sources  from  which 
the  reservoir  was  supplied,  and  he  had 
promised  to  let  Ray  accompany  him. 

They  had  an  early  breakfast,  and 
soon  set  off,  Ray  riding  Bessie,  the 
little  bay  pony  which  had  lately  been 
given  him  as  a present  from  his  father. 
They  reached  the  reservoir  in  a short 
time,  and  were  received  by  Sudbury,  the 
man  who  had  charge  of  the  dam,  and 
who  made  them  quite  at  home  in  his 
house,  which  was  built  near  the  reser- 
voir. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 

Real  believers  are  always  thinking 
they  believe  not,  therefore  they  are 
fighting,  wrestling,  striving,  and  toiling 
without  ceasing,  to  preserve  and  increase 
their  faith;  just  as  good  and  skillful 
masters  of  art  are  always  seeing  and 
observing  that  something  is  lacking  in 
; their  work,  while,  bunglers  and  pre- 
tenders persuade  themselves  that  they 
lack  nothing,  but  that  all  they  make 
and  do  is  quite  perfect. 

Christ  and  Belial  cannot  be  made 
friends,  neither  can  the  Church  of  Christ 
and  the  worshippers  of  Belial  unite  to- 
gether.— Brigham  Young. 
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Salt  Lake  City,  March  15,  1893. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


Joseph’s  Example. 

'HE  story  of  Joseph,  the  son  of 
Jacob,  is  one  that  should  be 
well  studied  and  constantly  re- 
membered by  all  the  boys  in  the 
Church.  His  life  is  one  that  may,  in 
many  of  its  features,  be  copied  with 
profit  by  all.  It  is  full  of  example. 

Being  a boy  of  attractive  qualities, 
and  the  son  of  Rachel,  who  had  been 
greatly  beloved  by  Jacob,  but  who  had 
died  while  Joseph  was  very  young,  his 
father  Jacob  had  a very  warm  regard  for 
him.  His  brothers  saw  this;  they 
looked  upon  him  as  a favorite,  and 
because  of  this  they  envied  him  and 
showed  jealousy  and  dislike  to  him. 
This  was  increased  by  hearing  Joseph’s 
dreams;  for  Joseph  had  dreams,  and 
they  were  so  interesting  to  him  that 
he  related  them  to  his  father  and 
brothers.  They  did  not  have  the  effect 
to  make  his  brothers  like  him  any  bet- 
ter; on  the  contrary  they  only  deepened 
their  jealousy. 

These  dreams  foretold  the  future 
greatness  of  Joseph  and  the  honor 
which  his  brothers,  and  even  his  father, 
would  show  to  him.  After  hearing 
these,  his  brothers  no  doubt  thought 
him  aspiring  and  ambitious,  and  that 
the  dreams  which  he  had  were  the 
reflection  of  his  waking  thoughts. 
They  became  so  angry  at  him  that  they 
were  ready  to  do  him  violence;  yes, 
some  of  them  were  carried  so  far  that 


they  appeared  willingTo  kill  him.  But 
instead  of  leaving  him  in  a pit  to  perish, 
they  sold  him  and  he  was  carried  off  to 
Egypt. 

This  was  a strange  providence.  His 
brothers  thought  they  were  getting  rid 
of  him  by  selling  him  in  this  way.  But 
in  committing  this  wicked  and  cruel 
action  they  were  not  carrying  out  the 
purpose  they  had  in  view;  they  were 
placing  Joseph  in  the  position  where  he 
could  fulfill  the  very  events  which  had 
been  foretold  and  which  they  were  so 
determined  to  avert.  In  this  manner 
the  Lord  overrules  and  controls  the  acts 
of  the  wicked  to  bring  about  and  fulfill 
His  designs. 

In  the  midst  of  these  trials  Joseph 
did  not  forget  the  Lord.  He  trusted 
m Him  and  the  Lord  was  ever  with 
him.  He  found  favor  in  Egypt.  He 
became  a man  of  influence  in  the  house 
of  Potiphar.  There  are  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  Joseph  was  a young 
man  of  attractive  qualities  and  of  fine 
personal  appearance.  At  least  his 
master’s  wife  must  have  thought  so,  for 
she  tried  to  seduce  him  to  do  wrong 
with  her.  Failing  in  her  invitations 
and  entreaties,  she  undertook  to  force 
him  to  comply  with  her  sinful  desires. 
But  Joseph  was  above  temptation.  He 
fled  from  her.  Then  her  feelings  turned 
to  hate.  The  garment  which  she  had 
seized  when  he  fled  she  produced  as 
an  evidence  to  sustain  her  accusation 
against  Joseph.  She  charged  him  to 
her  husband  as  guilty  of  trying  to  force 
her  to  do  wrong  with  him.  Against  this 
accusation  Joseph  was  helpless.  He  was 
a stranger  in  the  land.  He  had  no  family 
or  friends  to  appeal  to  for  aid  or  to  take 
his  part.  His  accuser  was  influential, 
and  she  had  arranged  her  plan  so  cun- 
ningly that  her  husband  felt  it  was  due 
to  his  honor  and  the  honor  of  his  wife 
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that  Joseph  should  be  punished.  He 
was  disgraced  and  sent  to  prison. 

What  a condition  for  an  innocent 
young  man  to  be  in!  Thrust  into  prison 
as  a criminal;  believed  to  be  an  ungrate- 
ful, dangerous  man,  unfit  to  be  trusted 
in  a family,  and  one  that  should  be 
shunned;  every  one  would  be  likely  to 
think  him  ruined  for  life. 

In  these  days  there  are  many  people 
in  the  world  who  are  disposed  to  ridi- 
cule Joseph  for  his  scruples.  They 
seem  to  think  he  acted  foolishly  in  not 
yielding  to  the  wishes  of  Potiphar’s 
wife.  It  is  quite  likely  that  there  were 
many  men  also  in  those  days,  who,  if 
they  had  known  all  the  facts,  would 
have  felt  the  same.  Such  people — and 
there  are  very  many  of  them  in  all 
generations- — place  no  value  upon  virtue. 
They  would  make  no  sacrifice  for  it; 
they  certainly  would  not  refuse  an 
invitation  such  as  Joseph  received 
because  of  any  scruples  concerning  vir- 
tue, though  they  might  do  so  for  fear 
of  being  discovered.  They  certainly 
would  not  be  pleased  to  go  to  prison 
and  be  in  the  position  that  Joseph  was 
on  account  of  virtue. 

But  Joseph  was  content  to  await  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  Lord.  He  had 
done  right,  and  he  was  satisfied.  And 
the  Lord  in  a wonderful  manner  brought 
him  out  of  prison  and  placed  him  in 
the  highest  position  of  the  kingdom 
next  to  that  of  the  king  himself.  His 
dreams  were  now  to  be  fulfilled.  He 
became  the  temporal  savior  of  the 
people  of  Egypt  and  of  the  surrounding 
countries,  and  among  others,  of  his 
father’s  house.  His  brothers  came  to 
him  and  did  him  honor.  They  fulfilled 
the  predictions  which  had  been  made, 
and  Joseph  pardoned  them  for  the  treat- 
ment which  they  had  extended  to  him. 
He  saw  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  it  all, 


and  how  marvelously  everything  his 
brothers  had  done  had  been  controlled 
for  his  good  and  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Lord’s  purpose. 

It  was  Joseph’s  integrity  and  virtue 
which  made  him  the  great  man  he 
became.  Had  he  yielded  to  sin  he 
would  have  been  unfitted  for  the  high 
part  which  he  took  in  the  national 
affairs  of  Egypt. 

His  life  in  this  respect  is  a beautiful 
example  for  every  young  man.  Had  he 
been  a young  man  easily  flattered,  vain 
of  his  good  looks  or  of  his  influence 
with  the  other  sex,  he  perhaps  would 
have  fallen  into  the  trap  of  Satan.  But 
the  admiration  of  his  master’s  wife  did 
not  turn  his  head,  did  not  appeal  to  his 
vanity,  did  not  blind  him  to  the  dread- 
ful consequences  which  would  follow  his 
yielding  to  her  desires.  Such  a sin  as 
she  pressed  him  to  commit  was  to  a 
virtuous,  honorable  man  most  horrible; 
and  in  view  of  it  the  prison  and  all  its 
disgrace  seemed  trifling  and  not  to  be 
dreaded. 

Every  Latter-day  Saint  should  have 
the  same  feelings  that  Joseph  had  con- 
cerning this  sin.  Even  if  the  maintain- 
ing of  virtue  should  cost  as  much  as  it 
did  in  Joseph’s  case,  or  life  itself,  it 
should  not  be  departed  from.  The 
Lord  loves  the  virtuous  and  the  pure, 
and  He  will  always  be  their  friend. 


NOTABLE  INCIDENTS  OF  MISSIONARY 
LIFE. 

My  Samoan  Experience. 

[continued  from  page  133.] 

As  noted  in  my  last  letter,  we  will 
glance  into  the  traditional  belief  of  the 
origin  of  the  Samoan  native.  There 
are  many  a fairy-tale-like  legend  and 
superstitious  idea  regarding  where  they 
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originally  came  from,  and  while  many 
of  these  stories  are  in  themselves  con- 
tradictory a dozen  times,  yet  I’ve  whiled 
many  a dull  and  quiet  evening  away 
listening  with  interest  to  the  natives  as 
they  related  to  me,  with  faces  fairly 
aglow  with  earnestness,  the  history  of 
their  (to  them)  renowned  forefathers. 

To  keep  the  door  yard  free  from 
weeds  and  mud,  the  ground  immediately 
surrounding  all  houses  is  covered  with 
a clean  and  almost  pure  white  sand. 
There  are  a few  exceptions,  however, 
where  whole  villages  are  carpeted  with 
a lawn  grass  of  perpetual  green.  We 
used  to  wonder  why  all  villages  didn’t 
have  this  beautiful  grass,  but  as  m 
nearly  everything  else,  when  the 
foreigner  becomes  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  islands,  he  is  led  to  believe 
that  generally  the  natives  know  more 
about  the  “whys  and  wherefores”  of  the 
islands  than  foreigners  can  learn  in  a 
long  time.  To  have  grass  around  the 
house  is  always  to  have  women  or  girls 
(the  men  seldom  stoop  to  that)  weeding 
and  cutting  the  lawn  instead  of  doing 
housework  or  something  as  important, 
and  in  the  rainy  season — from  October 
to  April — the  grass  gets  muddy. 

In  every  village,  large  or  small,  there 
is  a complete  form  of  government  in 
the  shape  of  chiefs  (judges),  tulafales 
(lawyers),  each  of  whom  represents  a 
certain  family,  and  then  they  have  laws 
that  have  been  handed  down  from  time 
unknown.  Among  these  lawyers,  or 
‘‘talking  men,”  as  we  are  wont  to  call 
them,  there  are  always  two  leading 
ones,  who  are  in  opposition  or  on 
opposite  sides,  they  being  the  spokes- 
men for  their  particular  sides  of  the  case; 
the  other  talking  men  act  in  most  cases 
as  witnesses.  Now,  these  tulafales  are 
called  genealogists,  and  generally  the 
eldest  one  is  positive  authority  on  the 


traditional  history  of  his  and  the  other’s 
progenity.  In  most  cases  this  authority 
is  only  in  the  one  family,  and  when  the 
old  father  thinks  his  life  time  piece 
nearly  run  down  he  wdl  take  his  eldest 
son  and  teach  him  the  hundreds  of 
names  of  his  people’s  ancestors.  As 
I wrote  the  genealogical  history  of 
Samoa  from  one  of  these  gray-haired 
veterans,  I had  a chance  to  test  his 
memory,  and  was  more  than  surprised  to 
hear  him  give  names  of  hundreds  of 
high  chiefs  and  all  their  families,  and 
the  names  of  the  villages  where  each 
was  born,  also  the  incident  in  war  or 
skill  that  connected  him  with  the  ranks 
to  which  he  belonged,  either  by  birth 
or  otherwise.  He  told  me  in  the 
beginning  the  earth,  or  all,  as  he  styled 
it,  was  water,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
water  had  a child,  and  that  turned  to 
earth,  and  in  another  unaccountable 
change  of  time  the  earth  or  ground  had 
offspring,  which  soon  became  rocks; 
and  rocks  had  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
shape  of  trees  and  vegetation,  which 
they  say  explains  the  fact  that  there 
are  male  and  female  trees;  again  float- 
ing down  the  slowly  creeping  stream 
of  time,  the  craft  of  tradition  landed 
on  the  beach  where  grew  cocoanut  trees, 
and  these  trees  held  a consultation 
meeting,  and  agreed  that  from  their 
fruit  should  begin  man,  and  from  then 
down  there  was  man,  whom  they  say 
owes  his  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  to  the 
cocoanut.  As  we  sat  on  our  mat  chat- 
ting and  enjoying  the  most  beautiful 
sunset  on  the  clear  horizon,  such  a one 
as  is  only  seen  in  the  tropics,  he  sent 
a bare-headed  little  native  for  a cocoa- 
nut,  as  he  noticed  a smile  of  doubt  creep 
over  my  countenance.  With  a stick 
about  four  feet  long,  forced  a few 
inches  in  the  ground  sharp  end  up,  the 
boy  had  soon  removed  the  thick  and 
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extremely  tough  husk,  and  brought  the 
cocoanut  to  us. 

"See,”  said  he  with  a grin  of,  “I’ll 
show  the  white  man  something  yet.  “ 
He  showed  me  the  two  indentures  as  its 
eyes,  and,  by  the  way,  called  eyes  by 
us  all,  I believe,  so  that  I could  say 
nothing.  How  satisfied  he  looked,  too, 
when  he  showed  me  a dark  streak 
below  the  eyes  for  the  nose,  and  that 
the  mouth  was  there  went  without  say- 
ing. 

They  invariably  tell  us  that  these 
cocoanut  forefathers  were  away  to  the 
east.  The  readers  will  please  bear  this 
in  mind,  as  there  is  much  significance 
in  the  fact  that  tradition  teaches  that 
they  came  from  the  east. 

Another  tradition  has  it  that  the 
beginning  of  Samoans  came  about  like 
this:  There  was  a man  and  a woman 

lost  in  the  ocean,  and  following  for 
many  days  the  setting  sun,  they  landed 
on  one  of  the  three  islands  of  Manua, 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Samoan 
group,  from  whence,  as  stated  in  my 
last  letter,  all  Samoan  genealogy  starts. 
This  fact  also  bears  out  our  belief  from 
a Book  of  Mormon  standpoint. 

At  the  time  of  Hogath,  as  says  the 
book,  vessels  left  the  north-western  part 
of  South  America  for  the  land  north- 
ward. On  some  of  them  returning  they 
brought  the  encouraging  news  of  a 
beautiful  land  to  the  north. 

Again  ships  were  loaded  and  left  for 
the  north,  but  these  vessels  nor  the 
American  continent  were  never  more 
heard  from.  Considering  that  the 
current  and  also  the  trade  winds  come 
to  Samoa,  and  all  the  South  Sea  Islands 
from  the  north-east,  it  is  easily  sup. 
posed,  and  most  probably  was  the  case, 
that  these  vessels  were  blown  westward 
and  south  of  west,  and  were  driven 
ashore  on  the  number  of  groups  of 


islands  in  the  line  of  the  winds  and 
current.  Again,  for  instance,  if  the 
occupants  all  landed  on  one  group,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  by  all 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  they  were 
of  a most  roving  disposition,  that 
they  would  start  out  again  in  quest  of 
other  lands  or  the  land  from  which 
they  came.  It  is  quite  likely,  too, 

that  they  would  load  their  vessels  with 
seeds  and  food  in  the  shape  of  fruit. 
This  supposition  is  considerably 
strengthened  when  the  traveler  sees 
but  very  few  fruits  of  the  tropics 
growing  naturally  or  wild  on  any  of  the 
islands  inhabited  by  this  race  of 
people  we  call  Lamanites.  Cocoanuts, 
oranges,  bread-fruits,  bananas  and  all 
tropical  fruits  that  are  there  are  only 
found  where  villages  are  or  have  been, 
showing  that  they  are  all  planted  fruits, 
and  not  natural  ones,  to  the  islands  at 
least,  while  they  are  to  that  latitude. 

There  are  many  other  traditions  they 
believe  in  regarding  their  customs, 
evil  spirits  in  trees,  rocks  and  animals. 
They  also  believe  as  do  many  of  us  in 
signs  following  a rooster’s  crowing  in 
the  door  way,  the  rain  falling  while 
the  sun  is  shining,  the  bird  flying 
indoors,  etc.,  etc.;  but  the  chief  and 
most  barbarous  custom  is  that  of 

tatooing.  They  date  the  beginning  of 
this  cruel  custom  back  to  the  arrival 
of  a couple  from  Fiji,  the  lady  of 
whom  was  tatooed  as  a pattern  and  the 
reason  the  Samoans  declare  this  cus- 
tom imperative  is  in  the  fact  (?)  that 
this  couple  swam  the  entire  distance, 
some  four  hundred  miles,  a little  south 
of  west  from  Samoa.  It  was  originally 
designed,  they  say,  that  woman  should 
be  tatooed,  and  that  the  couple  should 
remember  this  they  were  told  to 
continually  sing  "Women  tatoo,  ” 
"Tatoo  women,”  but  they  forgot,  and 
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on  landing  at  Samoa  they  were  singing 
“men  tatoo;”  hence  men  only  tatoo, 
save  a name  or  an  animal  or  stars, 
which  are  tatooed  on  the  women’s  feet 
and  arms.  The  men  are  all,  with  few 
exceptions,  tatooed  in  a most  artistic 
manner  from  the  hips  to  just  below 
the  knee. 

Tatooers  are  scarce,  as  the  right  is 
held  by  certain  families,  who  get  quite 
a fee  for  doing  it.  Boys  must  be  about 
fourteen  years  old  before  they  can  be 
tatooed.  It  takes  about  three  weeks 
to  complete  this  most  painful  operation, 
and  some  die  of  blood  poison,  but  not 
many.  Brother  McCune  and  I were 
once  at  a small  village  called  Fogtuli, 
where  three  boys  were  being  tatooed  in 
a hut  adjoining  the  one  we  lived  in. 
At  times  the  moaning  of  the  one  being 
tatooed  was  distressing  in  the  extreme 
to  hear.  There  he  lay  on  the  mat, 
surrounded  by  his  sisters  or  a few  of 
his  nearest  female  relatives,  who,  when 
he  commenced  to  cry  out,  would  sing 
some  of  their  old  time  chants  to  drown 
his  wailing;  but,  as  Brother  McCune 
used  to  say,  his  moaning  was  little 
worse  than  the  mournful  chants  they 
seemed  to  hum  in  a low,  rumbling  tone. 
The  tatooer  would  govern  the  length  of 
the  operation  by  the  strength  of  the 
boy,  and  not  stop  until  the  pain  was 
intense  enough  to  cause  him  to  swoon 
away;  then  he  would  have  till  the 
morrow  to  rest. 

The  ink  is  made  from  the  soot  that 
collects  on  a stone  held  over  a fire  of 
nuts  that  resemble  walnuts.  The  knives 
are  made  of  bone,  and  teeth  from  half 
an  inch  to  one  and  a half  inches  wide, 
by  one  and  a half  to  two  inches  long, 
tied  to  a cane  stick,  and  in  shape 
resemble  an  adz,  with  saw-teeth-like 
edge.  This  is  held  firmly  in  the  left 
hand,  and  tapped  by  a stick  held  in  the 


right  hand.  The  reason  for  undergoing 
this  operation  is  that  it  makes  them 
naturalized  citizens. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.! 

Ejay  Wood. 


Faith  and  its  Results. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1884,  I was 
preparing  to  go  from  Johnsonville, 
Indiana,  to  Covington,  on  the  train,  a 
distance  of  forty  miles  by  rail.  It  was 
only  fourteen  miles  across  the  country, 
and  Brother  George  W.  Johnson  kindly 
offered  me  his  horses  and  buggy  to 
drive.  I was  pleased  at  the  prospects 
of  a pleasant  ride  behind  the  fine 
chargers  that  were  driven  up  to  the  gate 
for  my  use.  The  animals  were  large, 
finely  formed,  and  but  four  years  of  age. 
The  buggy  was  a one-seated,  top 
vehicle.  A nice-  harness  adorned  the 
prancing  greys.  I quickly  took  my  seat 
under  shelter,  as  it  was  raining,  gath- 
ered the  reins,  and  as  I did  so  Brother 
Johnson  remarked,  “JJon’t  let  them  get 
away  from  you.”  I thought,  “no  dan- 
ger, ” as  I had  been  accustomed  to 
handling  horses. 

The  drive  was  a charming  one,  along 
beautiful  lanes,  with  golden  cornfields 
on  either  side,  and  now  and  again  a 
lovely  grove  would  skirt  the  highway. 

There  were  neat  farm  houses  and 
barns,  high  wind  mills  (used  for 
pumping  water  from  deep  wells)  whirl- 
ing in  the  gentle  breeze,  and  the  steady 
rain  pattering  on  the  carriage  top 
altogether  making  the  ride  very  delight- 
ful. The  horses  almost  drew  me  along 
by  the  bits  in  their  rapid  trot. 

Two  miles  from  Covington  was  a 
steep  descent  to  reach  the  Wabash  bot- 
toms, across  which  a turnpike  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high  had  been  filled  in  to 
raise  the  road  above  high  water.  It  was 
about  three-fourths  of  a mile  in  length. 
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On  either  side  was  a thick  forest;  then 
came  the  long,  double  toll  bridge,  all 
housed  in.  As  I was  driving  down  the 
hill  to  the  turnpike  the  buggy  tongue 
dropped,  and  of  course  the  light  rig  ran 
against  the  spirited  steeds.  With  one 
frantic  bound  away  went  the  frightened 
animals  at  the  top  of  their  speed  down 
the  slope  and  along  the  top  of  the  levy, 
which  was  just  wide  enough  to  admit 
wagons  passing.  The  harder  I pulled 
the  closer  was  the  buggy  on  their  heels. 
I could  not  jump  out,  as  the  top  was  up 
and  I could  not  throw  it  back,  as  my 
hands  were  full  in  guiding  the  run- 
aways. As  it  was,  they  were  first  on 
one  side  of  the  tongue  and  then  on  the 
other.  I knew  that  before  long  the 
tongue  would  catch  in  the  ground,  and 
then  I would  alight  on  the  top  of  the 
flying  beasts,  be  dragged  in  the  tangled 
lines,  or  be  thrown  off  into  the  jagged 
timber  below. 

I made  up  my  mind  that  the  day  had 
come  for  me  to  meet  my  Maker.  My 
whole  life  passed  through  my  mind 
like  a flash.  Considering  all  circum- 
stances that  had  surrounded  me  in  my 
early  days,  I felt  pretty  well  satisfied. 
I had  given  way  to  small  temptations, 
and  been  unwise  in  some  things,  but 
I had  striven  with  all  my  might  to  do 
good,  had  committed  no  great  crime, 
and  never  shrank  from  duty.  I would 
not  live  my  life  over  if  I could.  I 
would  soon  be  preaching  to  the  spirits 
in  prison,  which  thought  gave  me  much 
joy.  The  only  regret  was  the  leaving 
of  my  family. 

It  did  not  take  a second  for  these 
thoughts  to  fly  through  my  mind,  while 
at  death’s  door,  as  I believed.  Then 
came  the  words  of  my  aged  mother  to 
me  the  morning  I left,  ‘‘William,  I 
know  you  will  return  to  us  again  in 
safety.  For  two  weeks  I have  been 


worried  about  you,  and  feared  you 
would  not  return  this  time,  and  have 
prayed  almost  incessantly,  but  the 
Lord  revealed  to  me  last  night  that  you 
would  come  back  all  right.  Go,  and 
God  be  with  you.”-  Perfect  faith  came 
into  my  mind,  for  I knew  my  mother’s 
faithfulness  and  integrity. 

At  last  the  tongue  struck  something, 
and  up  went  the  buggy  like  a balloon. 

I landed  on  the  back  of  the  near 
horse;  next  I was  laid  down  on  the 
ground  in  the  mud,  as  though  some 
unseen  arms  had  laid  me  there  ten- 
derly, not  even  jarring  me.  One  of  my 
fingers  had  been  pulled  off  at  the  first 
joint  three  weeks  before  by  a rope  in 
tying  up  a horse,  and  was  very  sore  at 
the  time.  This  was  not  hurt  in  the 
least.  Something  had  caught  and  tore 
off  the  hip  of  my  pants.  I arose, 
amazed  at  what  had  happened,  but  it 
was  increased  when  I went  to  the 
buggy,  which  was  only  a few  rods 
ahead,  and  found  it  standing  on  its  four 
wheels,  the  tongue  having  passed  under 
it,  and  was  sticking  out  between  the 
front  and  hind  wheel,  and  not  a thing 
broken. 

I kneeled  in  the  mud  and  thanked 
the  Lord  and  gave  Him  the  glory.  The 
horses  ran  to  the  toll  bridge,  where  they 
were  caught  and  borught  back  by  two 
men  coming  that  way.  Not  a strap  was 
broken  or  a thing  about  the  harness 
lost. 

Now  comes  the  wonder.  Everything 
connected  with  the  harness  and  bugg> 
were  good  excepting  the  neck  yoke, 
which  had  been  broken.  The  boy  that 
hitched  up  put  an  old  one  that  had  no 
center  clip,  and  had  tied  the  tongue  to 
it  with  a little  rope,  which  had  broken 
coming  down  the  hill.  Now  who  laid 
me  down  so  easy?  Whose  hands 
unhitched  the  four  tugs  at  once  so  as  to 
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leave  the  buggy  on  its  wheels;  for  the 
tugs  had  holes  through  the  leather,  and 
slipped  on  the  ends  of  the  whipple  a 
leather  key  passing  through  the  end? 
Not  one  of  these  keys  was  broken.  In 
short  who  preserved  ■ everything  from 
breaking  and  saved  my  life?  I answer, 
the  one  who  has  said,  “Not  a hair  of 
your  head  shall  fall  to  the  ground  with- 
out your  Father’s  notice.”  How  mar- 
velous are  the  ways  of  the  Lord  in  the 
preserving  of  the  lives  of  His  servants, 
as  they  travel  to  preach  His  living 
word!  I will  now  relate  the  cause  of 
my  being  late  at  a conference  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

On  Wednesday,  May  12th,  1886,  I 
accompanied  Mr.  Oliver  Shelby,  a rich 
farmer,  living  two  miles  from  Coving- 
ton, Indiana,  to  a stock  fair  to  see  the 
fine  breeds  of  cattle,  intending  to  return 
in  time  to  take  the  evening  train  to 
Atica,  and  there  remain  until  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  I would 
take  train  for  Pennsylvania.  We  drove 
up  to  the  station  just  as  the  train 
pulled  out,  and  I was  left.  Those  who 
have  had  an  important  engagement  to 
fill  and  are  thus  left  by  the  train  can 
better  imagine  my  feelings  than  I can 
describe  them.  I would  miss  a half 
day’s  meeting,  that  was  all,  so  I went 
home  with  Mr.  Shelby. 

About  dusk  a thick  black  cloud  arose 
in  the  south;  the  wind  began  blowing, 
and  we  well  knew  a cyclone  was  coming. 
Mr.  Shelby,  who  was  not  a Mormon, 
said,  “I  am  glad  you  missed  the  train, 
for  we  are  safe  when  any  of  your  Elders 
are  here.  If  you  were  not  here  we 
would  run  for  the  cellar.  ” The  storm, 
however,  passed  about  half  a mile  to 
the  east  of  us,  carrying  everything 
before  it.  We  stood  and  watched  it. 
It  was  a dark,  dense  mass,  apparently 
rolling  and  tumbling  over  and  over, 


around  and  around,  then  jumping  into 
the  air  as  though  it  was  pulling  up  trees 
which  it  could  not  push  over. 

This  fearful  tornado  struck  the  city 
of  Atica,  leveling  houses,  tearing  up 
trees,  and  overturned  the  great  wagon 
bridge  on  the  Wabash  and  killed  and 
injured  many  people.  The  very  hotel 
where  I would  have  put  up  to  await 
the  three  a.  m.  train  was  utterly  demo- 
lished. Six  guests  were  killed  and 
several  others  injured.  A terrible  rain 
followed,  and  made  a great  washout 
three  miles  east  of  Atica,  into  which  a 
freight  train  ran,  killing  engineer  and 
fireman,  etc.  This  blockaded  the  road 
so  the  three  a.  m.  train  did  not  leave 
until  four  p.m.  the  13th.  I arrived  at 
Atica  in  time  to  see  the  dead  and 
dying,  and  the  streets  filled  with  trees, 
timbers,  bricks  and  mortar — a confused 
mass,  and  went  East  on  the  very  train 
I would  have  taken  thirteen  hours 
earlier  had  nothing  hindered.  As  we 
passed  the  washout,  there  lay  broken 
cars  of  merchandise  in  every  direction. 

Tuesday,  December  4th,  1883,  Elder 
John  E.  Booth,  Gilbert  R.  Belnap  and 
myself  left  Monticello,  Minn.,  for 
Indiana.  Brother  Belnap  having  been 
released,  would  go  with  us  as  far  as 
Chicago  to  see  that  city  before  returning 
home.  Both  brethren  bought  tickets  to 
St.  Paul,  but  I only  took  one  to  Minn- 
eapolis, as  I had  some  business  there. 
I arrived  at  Minneapolis  at  6.20  a.  m. 
We  all  left  the  train,  and  at  ten  a.  m. 
the  brethren  got  on  the  Manitoba  train, 
and  I was  to  come  to  St.  Paul  on  the 
C.  M.  and  St.  Paul  train  at  noon,  I 
having  an  annual  pass  over  that  road, 
the  brethren  to  join  me  at  St.  Paul, 
when  we  would  all  go  to  Chicago  over 
that  line.  After  they  had  boarded  the 
train  such  a feeling  came  over  me,  and 
I an  impression  to  go  with  them  that  I 
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could  not  resist  it.  So  I jumped  on  as 
the  train  was  moving  and  paid  my  fare 
to  St.  Paul,  when  I could  have  gone 
free  of  cost  by  waiting  two  hours,  which 
time  we  would  have  to  wait  for  the 
same  train  at  St.  Paul.  The  brethren 
asked  why  I did  not  wait.  I said  I 
knew  not;  but  it  was  explained.  The 
very  train  I was  about  to  take  was 
wrecked  between  the  two  cities.  Some 
were  killed,  others  wounded,  and  all 
badly  shaken  up.  After  some  delay  in 
making  up  another  train,  we  started  for 
Chicago  and  arrived  in  safety. 

April  14th,  1886,  in  company  with 
several  Elders  for  the  North-eastern 
States  Mission,  and  two  sisters  who 
were  going  to  Minnesota  to  visit  rela- 
tives, we  left  Salt  Lake  City,  via  the  U. 

P.  Railway.  Had  a pleasant  trip  to 
Council  Bluffs.  At  that  place  all  the 
other  Elders  went  straight  through  to 
Mankato,  Minn.,  via  Sioux  City,  while 
I went  by  the  M.  and  St.  Paul 
Railway,  via  Savania,  Dubuque,  etc. 
My  object  in  going  so  far  around  was 
two-fold.  I had  a free  pass  over  that 
road,  and  the  two  sisters  were  going 
that  way  and  did  not  like  to  travel 
alone.  To  our  surprise  our  train  only 
went  as  far  as  Dubuque,  and  it  being 
Saturday,  we  were  obliged  to  stay  there 
until  Monday,  when  I should  have  been 
at  South  Bend  near  Mankato,  to  open 
conference  on  Sunday  morning. 

~ On  Monday,  the  19th,  we  took  train 
at  7.50  a.  m.,  but  when  we  arrived  at 
McGrigry,  where  I parted  with  Sisters 
Young  and  Ostland,  I found  the  road 
I was  to  go  blockaded  by  strikers.  At 
1.50  p.m.  I went  on  another  road,  via 
Minneapolis,  and  arrived  at  10.35  p.  m. 

Tuesday,  20th,  there  was  no  train 
that  I could  take  to  South  Bend  until 
€.25  p.  m.,  so  I went  to  St.  Paul  and 
got  half-fare  permits  over  the  C.  & N.  | 


W.  Railway  for  the  Elders  who  had 
lately  arrived  at  the  time  mentioned. 
I started  and  arrived  at  Minneopa  at 
10.30  p.  m.  The  station  was  just  a 
platform  in  a dense  forest.  A little 
clearing  was  made  a short  distance 
away,  and  a small  farm  house  was 
there.  The  conductor  pointed  out  the 
direction  to  the  house,  and  I was  left  in 
pitch  darkness.  Rain  was  coming  down 
steadily,  and  the  clouds  were  very  thick. 
I tried  to  see  my  hand  by  holding  it  up, 
but  could  not  until  it  almost  touched 
my  nose.  I went  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  conductor.  As  I 
emerged  from  the  woods  it  was  a little 
lighter.  A large  dog  began  barking, 
which  directed  me  to  the  gate,  where 
he  met  me,  and  was  determined  I should 
not  enter.  I went  on,  however,  keeping 
both  my  valises  between  myself  and  the 
brute,  as  he  seemed  determined  to 
spring  at  me. 

I rapped,  called,  and  even  shouted  at 
the  door,  but  no  one  answered,  except- 
ing the  dog,  who  continuously  kept  up 
his  noise  and  attempts  to  get  at  me.  I 
retreated,  walking  backwards,  defending 
myself  with  my  valises.  When  I got 
into  the  road,  which  appeared  to  be 
but  little  traveled,  I knew  not  which 
way  to  go.  The  Elders  had  informed 
me  that  South  Bend  was  one-and-a-half 
miles  from  this  flag  station,  but  gave 
no  directions,  nor  did  they  say  which 
side  of  the  railroad,  as  they  expected 
to  meet  me.  Neither  did  I know  north 
from  south  in  the  darkness.  So  I 
kneeled  down  in  the  wet  grass  and 
asked  the  Lord  to  direct  me.  On 
arising  I felt  impressed  which  way  to 
go.  I started,  following  the  road  as 
best  I could,  wading  small  pools  of 
water  and  stumbling  over  brush,  etc. 
I was  soon  in  the  thick  woods  again, 
but  I stuck  to  the  road.  My  progress 
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was  very  slow,  but  a half  mile  brought 
me  to  a well-traveled  road,  which 
crossed  the  one  I was  on  at  right 
angles.  I knew  not  which  to  take.  I 
asked  the  Lord  again  to  guide  me  by 
His  Spirit. 

I turned  to  the  left  and  went  about  a 
hundred  yards,  hut  I felt  such  a depres- 
sion of  spirit,  which  increased  at  every 
step,  that  I turned  and  went  in  the 
opposite  direction.  As  soon  as  I did  so 
I felt  light  hearted.  Several  roads 
turned  off,  but  I felt  to  keep  the  right 
hand  one,  which  brought  me  into  an 
open  country.  I discerned  a dark 
object  to  the  left  after  traveling  some 
distance,  and  on  reaching  it  found  it 
was  a large  farm  house.  I rapped 
loudly  at  the  front  door,  which  caused 
one  of  the  worst  noises  inside  I ever 
heard.  It  sounded  like  a man  with 
heavy  boots  jumping  from  something 
on  to  the  bare  floor,  then  running  about 
the  room,  knocking  over  chairs,  etc. 
He  tried  to  open  the  front  door  but 
could  not,  and  asked  me  to  go  to  the 
back  door.  I did  so  and  met  the  man 
outside. 

“Good  morning,  sir.  Could  you  keep 
a stranger  who  is  tired  and  wet  the  rest 
of  the  night?” 

"This  is  an  empty  house,  and  I am 
not  at  home.  The  Mormons  held  meet- 
ing here  tonight  and  I went  to  sleep, 
and  never  awoke  until  you  rapped.” 

“Mormons  are  what  I am  looking  for; 
can  you  direct  me  to  them?” 

"Perhaps  you  are  their  president 
they  have  been  looking  for  so  long,” 
said  he. 

"I  expect  I am,”  I answered. 

“Well,  come  with  me  and  I will  take 
you  to  where  there  is  a whole  nest  of 
them. " 

I followed,  and  soon  came  to  Brother 


Dixon’s  house,  where  I found  all  the 
Elders. 

So  you  see,  my  readers,  I was  led 
exactly  on  the  right  road.  Thus  the 
angels  go  before  the  servants  of  God, 
and  His  Spirit  is  continuously  with 
them  to  lead  and  guide  them,  if  they 
are  prayerful  and  faithful  before  the 
Lord. 

I do  know  that  all  persons  who  will 
have  true  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
repent  of  their  sins  by  forsaking  them, 
then  be  baptized,  by  one  who  has 
authority  from  God,  in  water  for  the 
remission  of  their  sins,  and  have  hands 
laid  on  them  for  the  reception  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  will  receive  it,  and  the 
signs  will  follow  such  persons,  and  they 
will  be  brought  to  a knowledge  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  our 
Lord. 

Wm.  Af.  Palmer. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON’S  ADVISE. 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  following 
excellent  advice.  There  is  much  human 
nature  and  good  sense  in  it:  “Harmony 

in  a married  state  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
aimed  at.  Nothing  can  preserve  affec- 
tions uninterrupted  but  a firm  resolution 
never  to  differ  in  will,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  each  to  consider  the  other’s 
love  of  more  value  than  any  earthly 
object  whatever  on  which  a wish  can  be 
fixed.  How  light,  in  fact,  is  the  sacri- 
fice of  any  other  wish  when  weighed 
against  the  affections  of  one  with  whom 
we  are  to  pass  our  whole  life.  Opposi- 
tion in  a single  instance  will  hardly  of 
itself  produce  alienation;  this  only  takes 
place  when  all  the  oppositions  are  put, 
as  it  were,  in  a pouch,  which,  while  it 
is  filling,  the  alienation  is  insensibly 
going  on,  and  when  full  it  is  com- 
plete.” 
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YOUNG  FOLKS’  STORIES. 


A True  Bear  Story. 

It  happened  in  the  fall  of  1889  that 
we  were  traveling  as  exiles — that  is,  my 
mother,  myself,  who  was  then  eleven 
years  old,  a little  brother  not  quite  four 
years  old,  an  elder  sister,  and  one  of  my 
elder  brothers  as  teamster. 

We  had  left  Davis  County  four  days 
previous,  and  were  going  to  Ashley, 
Uintah  County.  Night  overtook  us 
when  we  were  about  half-way  to  the  top 
of  Daniel’s  Canyon.  We  stopped,  and 
my  brother  unhitched  his  horses  and 
drove  them  up  the  hill  to  feed.  When 
he  returned  to  the  wagon  he  said  he 
had  seen  some  bear  tracks  on  the  hill- 
side, and  although  the  rest  of  the  family 
did  not  seem  to  take  much  notice  of 
what  he  said,  I felt  very  much  alarmed. 

We  ate  our  supper  and  commenced 
preparing  for  bed,  which,  as  our  wagon 
was  loaded,  we  did  by  making  our  beds 
on  the  ground,  my  elder  brother  making 
his  some  distance  from  ours.  This  done, 
we  all  lay  down  to  sleep  except  myself; 
but  so  great  was  my  fear  I could  not 
sleep,  but  lay  watching  by  the  light  of 
the  full  moon  every  object  around.  All 
at  once,  to  my  great  horror,  I saw  an 
animal  emerge  from  the  brush  and  come 
towards  our  bed.  I cried  out,  "0, 
mother,  what  is  that  dreadful  animal?” 

Upon  this  she  awoke  and  said,  “It’s 
a bear,”  and  by  this  time  it  was  within 
half  a yard  of  her  head.  Whether  it 
was  or  was  not  my  screams  that  scared 
it  I cannot  say,  but  it  ran  up  the  hill 
as  fast  as  it  could. 

We  then  being  fully  alarmed,  got  up 
and  kindled  a fire,  sat  and  conversed  for 
about  two  hours,  but  being  very  tired 


we  lay  down  again.  But,  as  before,  I 
was  too  much  overcome  by  fear  to  sleep, 
so  I still  kept  watch. 

In  a short  time  I heard  a growl  in  the 
direction  of  my-  brother’s  bed,  and 
raised  up  to  see  what  made  the  noise. 
There  stood  the  bear,  one  paw  close  to 
my  brother’s  pillow,  the  other  on  a 
rock.  It  being  a coJd  night,  my  brother 
was  fast  asleep,  with  the  bedclothes  over 
his  head.  My  mother  spoke  to  him  and 
told  him  to  lie  quite  still,  as  the  bear 
was  ready  to  strike  him  if  he  moved. 
She  then  put  my  little  brother  in  the 
wagon,  and  told  me  to  get  in.  She 
then  followed  us,  taking  the  ax  with 
her  for  our  defense.  She  also  told  my 
sister  to  come,  but  she  was  more  brave. 
She  picked  up  a club  and  started  for 
the  bear,  at  which  it  turned  away  and 
began  slowly  climbing  the  hill. 

Mother  told  my  brother  he  might 
now  uncover  his  head  and  see  the  bear, 
which  he  did,  saying,  “Shall  I shoot?” 
Mother  answered,  “No;  you  have  but 
three  cartridges,  and  you  might  only 
wound  and  anger  it,  and  then  it  might 
kill  you.  It  is  going  away,  let  it  go.” 
This  time  it  went  to  where  our  horses 
were  and  frightened  them,  and  to  our 
great  relief  they  came  to  the  wagon. 

You  may  believe  we  were  soon  travel- 
ing again,  and  by  daylight  we  were  at 
the  summit  of  the  canyon,  where  we 
camped  for  breakfast,  and  thanked  our 
heavenly  Father,  who  we  firmly  believed 
had  preserved  us  through  that  night  of 
peril. 

M ary  A.  Clarke.  Age  fj  years. 
Kaysville,  Davis  Co. 


My  Testimony. 

I am  very  proud  that  I have  a testi- 
mony that  this  is  the  work  of  God 
which  we  are  engaged  in.  I will  tell 
you  how  I received  one  testimony. 
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About  three  weeks  ago  I was  taken 
very  ill  with  a sore  throat,  which  was 
swollen  so  badly  that  I could  not  eat,  and 
hadn’t  taken  anything  for  two  days, 
except  an  occasional  drink  of  milk. 
Mother  was  quite  worried,  and  was 
preparing  some  very  strong  medicine, 
which  I did  not  like.  I told  her  that 
I knew  if  father*  would  come  home 
and  administer  unto  me  that  the  Lord 
would  make  me  well  without  taking  so 
much  strong  medicine.  My  father  was 
about  two  miles  away  at  his  day’s  work, 
and  as  soon  as  he  came  home  I asked 
him  if  he  would  pray  for  me,  which  he 
did,  and  my  throat  got  well  almost 
instantly.  I ate  a hearty  supper  without 
much  difficulty.  My  little  brother  and 
sister  were  both  taken  sick  with  the 
same  disease,  and  father  administered 
unto  them  and  they  both  got  well 
immediately.  I think  little  children 
should  have  a testimony  as  well  as 
grown  people. 

Chauncey  Loveland , age  8 years. 

Honeyville,  Box  Elder  Co.,  Utah. 

Our  Trip  to  Cottonwoods. 

On  Brigham  Young’s  last  birthday  our 
primary  went  to  cottonwoods,  which  is 
by  the  mountain  side.  We  started  about 
ten  o’clock,  and  gathered  flowers  as  we 
went  and  returned.  Wre  took  our  picnic. 

When  we  got  there  we  went  upon  the 
mountain  and  gathered  shells  and  pretty 
rocks.  We  saw  a chipmunk  and  a 
squirrel.  We  then  came  down  and  ate 
our  picnic.  When  we  had  eaten  we 
went  on  a hill  called  Ball  Hill,  because 
it  was  so  rounding.  It  is  smooth,  and 
has  many  white  flowers  on  it  which  are 
called  the  mountain  lily.  We  gathered 
our  hats  and  hands  full  of  them.  When 
we  came  down  we  had  a primary  meet- 
ing. We  afterwards  went  to  cotton- 
woods and  sang  songs  which  were 


"Beautiful  home  of  the  Blest,”  “Visitors 
Welcome”  and  "The  song  of  Victory.” 
We  then  came  home  and  brought  a lot 
of  evergreens  with  which  we  decorated 
the  house  where  we  have  primary,  we 
made  crosses  and  weathes  from  the 
flowers  and  hung  them  up. 

It  was  about  six  o’clock  when  we 
reached  home,  and  we  were  very  tired. 

Ja7iie  Pyott,  age  n years. 

Call’s  Fort, 

Box  Elder  Co.,  Utah. 


The  Youth  of  Zion. 

We  the  youth  of  Zion  should  seek  to 
improve  our  time  and  our  talents.  We 
find  those  who  are  trying  to  improve 
and  seek  to  know  the  Lord’s  will  are 
advancing  rapidly,  and  as  time  rolls  on, 
those  who  have  no  desire  to  learn  will 
be  left  behind,  pr  in  other  words,  they 
cannot  mingle  with  those  who  are 
striving  to  become  great. 

If  you  do  not  know  there  is  a God,  or 
that  this  Church  is  right,  pray  dili- 
gently, and  if  necessary  fast.  If  you 
will  do  this  with  a humble  spirit  God 
will  come  to  your  aid,  for  it  says  in  the 
Scriptures:  "Knock  and  it  shall  be 

opened  unto  you ; seek  and  ye  shall  find.  ” 

Some  might  say,  “I  have  prayed,  but 
received  no  answer,  therefore  I don’t 
believe  there  is  a God.”  This  is  be- 
cause they  have  not  sufficient  faith.  They 
are  like  the  lady  that  closed  the  door 
and  knelt  down  to  pray,  and  asked  for  a 
certain  mountain  to  be  removed;  after 
she  was  through  praying  she  looked  out 
and  made  the  remark,  "I  knew  it  would 
not  be  so.  ” 

It  behooves  us  as  young  people  to  be 
prayerful,  and  not  fall  in  bye  and  for- 
bidden paths,  for  straight  is  the  way  and 
narrow  the  path  that  leads  to  life 
Eternal.  Lilly  Powell. 

Fillmore. 
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VI. 

third  branch  ( Ccelenterata — hidden  in- 
testine) CONTINUED. 

COMB-BEARING  JELLY-FISHES,  AND  SEA- 
ANEMONES. 

Our  space  was  exhausted  in  the  last 
paper  before  we  were  able  to  say  even  a 
word  about  a very  important  class  of 
jelly-fishes,  which  from  their  beauty 
and  abundance  have  a claim  on  our 
attention.  These  are  known  as  the  | 
co?nb-bearers,  belonging  to  the  class 
Ctenophora  (pronounce  ten-of-o-ra), 
which  big  word  means  comb-bearing. 
This  name  is  given  from  the  fact  that 
the  animals  possess  several  comb-like 
paddles,  which  serve  as  aids  to  loco- 
motion. Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  ! 
beautiful  Pleurobrachia,  which  occurs  in 
great  numbers  about  the  New  England  ; 
coasts;  indeed,  at  times  these  beautiful  j 
creatures  swarm  in  the  harbors  and 
bays.  The  main  body  of  the  pleuro- 
brachia consists  of  a globule  of  almost 
transparent  jelly,  in  size  about  equal  to 
a boy’s  marble,  showing  upon  its  sur- 
face an  indescribable  iridescence.  Upon 
the  exterior  are  eight  combs  or  rows  of 
cilia,  corresponding  to  sections  of  the 
body.  On  opposite  sides  of  the  mouth  ! 
opening  is  a pair  of  pockets,  within  i 
which  the  tentacles  are  retracted  when  j 


the  animal  is  at  rest;  but  during  activ- 
ity the  tentacles  are  extended  to  a 
length  of  several  inches.  These  appen- 
dages are  of  the  most  delicate  structure, 
and  as  the  animal  moves  through  the 


Fig.  1.  A comb-bearing  jelly  fish,  Pleurobrachia:  from 
the  coast  of  Maryland. 

water  they  are  allowed  to  trail,  or  they 
may  be  twined  and  twisted  into  most 
fantastic  forms. 

Another  strangely  beautiful 


comb- 
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bearing  jelly-fish  is  the  Venus's  Girdle 
(Cestus  veneris ),  represented  in  figure  2. 
This  animal  is  of  common  occurrence 
on  the  south-eastern  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  shape  it  departs  from  the 
general  type,  being  of  a long  ribbon- 
like form,  which  has  suggested  its  fan- 
ciful popular  name.  The  edges  of  the 
body  are  fringed  with  comb-like  attach- 
ments characteristic  of  the  class,  though 
in  locomotion  it  is  assisted  more  by  the 


undulations  of  the  body  than  by  the 
action  of  the  combs.  Its  movements 
are  extremely  graceful.  The  mouth  is 
situated  on  the  lower  edge,  near  the 
middle  of  the  girdle,  and  opens  into  a 
large  stomach  which  forms  a part  of  an 
alimentary  canal  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  body.  The  animal  is 
transparent,  and  so  fragile  in  structure 
that  it  cannot  be  easily  removed  from 
the  water  without  injury. 


The  comb-bearers  are  certainly 
entitled  to  first  rank  among  the  jelly- 
fishes: indeed  some  authorities  are 

inclined  to  place  them  in  the  scale  of 
organization  higher  than  the  sea-ane- 
mones and  the  crabs,  which  we  are  yet 
to  consider.  The  feature  of  bilateral 
symmetry — opposite  parts  of  the  body 
corresponding  with  each  other, — which 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  higher 
animals,  is  found  among  the  comb- 
bearers  for  the  first  time  in  our  study. 

This  class  of  ani- 
mals furnishes  the 
greatest  variety  of 
beautiful  forms  to  be 
found  in  the  order. 
Where  they  congre- 
gate, the  water  is  of- 
ten tinted  like  the 
rainbow. 

SEA  ANEMONES,  CLASS 

Actinozoa,  (rayed  or 

STAR-LIKE  ANIMALS.) 

Our  next  class  of 
the  branch  ccelen- 
terata,  or  animals 
with  rudimentary  in- 
testine, includes  the 
Sea  Anemones  ( Acti- 
nia'),, which  abound 
upon  our  sea-coasts. 
As  to  general  ap- 
pearance, a sea  ane- 
mone may  be  described  as  a fleshy, 
hollow  cylinder,  terminating  below  in  an 
expanded  disc,  by  which  the  animal 
attaches  itself  to  a fixed  object,  and 
bearing  above  another  disc,  from  which 
spring  many  rows  of  radiating  arms, 
regularly  distributed  about  a central 
opening  which  corresponds  to  the 
mouth.  In  size  the  anemones  vary  from 
that  of  a marble  to  huge  forms  two  feet 
in  diameter.  These  animals  have  the 
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power  of  filling  the  body  cavity  and  the 
hollow  tentacles  with  sea  water;  by  so 
doing  they  expand  themselves  in  every 
part;  they  may  also  contract  so  that 
they  look  like  so  many  knobs,  of  unat- 
tractive appearance.  Figure  3 shows  a 
common  species  of  actinia  in  different 
stages  of  expansion.  When  fully  opened 
the  creature  displays  many  beautiful 
colors;  and  as  its  general  appearance  is 
not  unlike  that  of  a flower  with  full 
blown  petals,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  the  animals  were  for  a long  time 
classed  as  zoophytes  (from  the  Greek 
zoon  an  animal, 
and  phyton  a 
plant),  meaning 
“plant-animals,  ” 
or  "animal- 
plants.  ” Anoth- 
er common 
name  by  which 
these  creatures 
and  the  corals 
are  known  is 
Polyps , a term 
coming  to  us 
from  the  Greek 
through  the  Lat- 
in, meaning 
"many  footed," 
and  having  ref- 
erence to  the  Fit?.  3.  Sea  anemone  or  actin- 
numerous  tenta-  ia  (* telridium  marginatum);  B re- 
, 1,  i traeted;  C partly  expanded;  A 

des,  once  called  expanded. 

feet, with  which  the  animals  are  provided. 

Sea  anemones  may  be  found  on  most 
of  our  sea-coasts  at  low  tide,  usually 
attached  to  the  surface  of  rocks  and  to 
the  piles  of  bridges  and  piers.  As  the 
anemone  is  of  typical  structure,  it  will 
be  well  for  us  to  examine  its  anatomy 
more  fully,  and  this  can  be  done  by 
hardening  a specimen  in  alcohol,  and 
then  cutting  sections  through  the  body. 
Figure  4 represents  such  a secion  to  a 


polyp,  though  not  of  the  common  sea 
anemone. 

The  mouth  opening  leads  into  a large 
stomach  which  appears  to  be  suspended 
within  the  body,  being  supported  by 
septa  or  partitions  attached  to  the  body 
wall.  These  partitions  are  called  mesen- 
teries, and  they  are  six  in  number;  but 
other  smaller  partitions,  also  arranged  in 
sets  of  six,  are  distributed  amongst  the 
main  septa:  these  secondary  mesenteries 
are  attached  to  the  body  wall,  but  do 
not  extend  inward  to  the  stomach. 
Some  of  the  secondary  mesenteries  bear 
upon  their  inner  free  edges  a number  of 
lasso  cells;  such  cells  are  also  found 
on  the  tentacles,  and  they  enable  the 
anemone  to  kill  any  small  animal  which 
may  come  in  contact  with  its  tentacles. 
Actual  contact  is  necessary,  however,  to 
awaken  the  powers  of  the  creature;  it 
seems  devoid  of  any  senses  to  distin- 
guish food  with  which  it  may  be  in 
proximity  but  not  in  contact.  The 
stomach  cavity  is  open  below,  connect- 
ing directly  with  the  compartments 
formed  by  the  internal  septa;  the  tenta- 
cles are  also  hollow,  and  communicate 
with  the  main  cavity;  so  that  the  animal 
appears  as  a bag  of  many  parts,  or  as  a 
room  divided  into  small  compartments 
by  numerous  screens.  The  food  sub- 
stance undergoing  digestion  is  carried 
by  the  water  throughout  the  entire  body, 
and  made  to  bathe  freely  the  internal 
surface.  The  indigestible  portions  are 
ejected  through  the  mouth.  This  vomit- 
ing process  is  a regular  and  an  essential 
function  of  the  anemone’s  life. 

The  appetite  of  the  anemone,  and  its 
digestive  capacity  are  subjects  of  won- 
der.* An  observer  is  often  at  a loss  to 

*“Thesize  of  the  prey  is  frequently  in  unseemly 
disproportion  to  the  preyer,  being  often  equal  in  bulk 
to  itself.  I had  once  brought  to  me  a specimen  of 
Actinia  crassicornis  that  might  have  been  originally  two 
inches  in  diameter,  which  had  somehow  contrived  to 
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understand  how  the  creature  can  swallow 
objects  much  larger  than  itself.  Its 
food  consists  mainly  of  small  crustaceans 
and  mollusks. 

The  modes  of  reproduction  among  the 
sea  anemones  are_j  various.  At  times 
buds  rise  from  the  edge  of 
the  foot  disc;  such  buds 
may  develop  into  mature 
anemones  before  leaving 
the  parental  home.  Eggs  are 
also  produced,  the  young 
hatched  from  these  being 
free  swimmers  during  their 
early  stages.  The  eggs  are 
lodged  within  the  hollow 
tentacles,  or  in  some  of  the 
many  compartments  of  the 
main  body,  often-times  re- 
maining there  until  the 
young  are  hatched;  these 
are  then  ejected  through 
the  mouth  along  with  the 
indigestible  parts  of  the 


food.  Fredoe  records  hav- 

Fig.  4.  Vertical 

ing  found  thirty-eight  young  the 

actinias  among  the  food  rejecta  which 
an  anemone  in  his  acquarium  had  vomit- 
ed. There  are  many  genera*  of  sea 

swallow  a valve  of  Pecten  maximus  of  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  saucer.  The  shell  fixed  within  the  stomach 
was  so  placed  as  to  divide  it  completely  into  two' halves, 
so  that  the  body  stretched  tensely  over,  had  become  thin 
and  flattened  like  a pancake.  All  communication  be- 
tween the  interior  portion  of  the  stomach  and  the  mouth 
was  of  course  prevented;  yet  instead  of  emaciating 
and  dying  of  atrophy,  the  animal  had  availed  itself  of 
what  had  undoubtedly  been  a very  untoward  accident, 
to  increase  its  enjoyment  and  its  chance  of  double  fare. 
A new  mouth,  furnished  with  two  rows  of  numerous 
tentacula,  was  opened  up  on  what  had  been  the  base, 
and  led  to  the  under  stomach ; the  individual  had 
indeed  become  a sort  of  Siamese  twin,  but  with  greater 
intimacy  and  extent  in  its  union.” — Johnston  quoted  by 
Figuier. 

* Referring  to  sea  anemones,  Holder  says: — “One 
observed  by  Dr.  Collingwood  in  the  China  Sea  was  two 
feet  in  diameter,  giving  shelter  in  its  stomach  to  a little 
fish,  that,  when  danger  approached,  rushed  into  its 
protector,  whose  tentacles  closed  up  like  a door.  A fish, 


anemones,  some  of  them  possessing  very 
strange  habits;  figure  3 shows  a kind 
very  common  about  our  coasts,  and  figure 
5 represents  a group  of  beautiful  forms, 
most  of  them  however  from  European 
seas. 


section  of  a polyp,  showing  the  body  cavity  divided  by 
pta  which  are  attached  to  the  body  wall. 

Fig.  5.  (See  next  page).  Group  of  sea  Anemones. 
1.  The  “thick  petalled  sea  rose,”  ( Thelia  crassicornis) 
expanded.  1”.  The  same  closed.  2.  Sagarlia  parasitica. 
3.  The  “ sea  pink,”  ( Actino'oba  dianlhus).  4,  The  “ sea- 
widow,”  (Sagartia  vinduata).  5.  The  red  anemone,  (Sag- 
arlia  rosea.)  6.  The  warty  anemone,  ( Bunodes  gemmacea.) 
7.  The  green  anemone  ( Anthea  cereus.) 


LITTLE  WILLIE. 

Chapter  XV. 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  186.) 

Before  reaching  Laramie  the  com- 
pany passed  a very  large  number  of 
Sioux  Indians.  There  seemed  to  be 
thousands  of  them.  They  did  not  appear 
to  be  very  friendly.  It  was  afterwards 

known  as  Premnas  biaculeatus,  also  lives  within  the 
stomach  of  the  anemone,  Actinia  crassicornis.  Some 
live  a roving  life,  like  the  Adamsia,  that  is  often  found 
upon  the  back  of  the  hermit-crab,  that,  upon  leaving 
its  shell,  obliges  its  friend,  the  anemone,  to  change  also. 
The  Urticina  is  luminous.” 


GROUI*  OF  SEA  ANKMONK 
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learned  that  there  were  some  differences 
between  them  and  the  soldiers  situated 
at  Fort  Laramie,  and  next  day  it  culmi- 
nated in  a fight,  when  one  of  the  chiefs 
were  killed.  By  this  time  the  company 
had  reached  the  Black  Hills,  and  late  at 
night  drove  into  camp  alongside  of 
Captain  Brown’s  company.  Next  morn- 
ing a Crow  Indian,  and  special  friend  of 
a post  trader  whose  place  was  not  far 
from  camp,  gave  him  the  news  of  the 
Laramie  trouble  with  the  Sioux  Indians, 
and  warned  him  to  flee  immediately,  as 
they  would  probably  murder  all  the 
white  people  they  could  find,  for  they 
were  on  the  war  path  and  traveling 
westward.  The  trader  and  Indian 
visited  the  camp  and  informed  Job 
Smith,  the  captain,  of  the  situation,  who 
immediately  consulted  with  Captain 
Brown  (whose  company  was  ready  to 
start),  and  desired  him  to  wait  till  his 
company  could  also  get  their  cattle  up, 
and  then  the  two  companies  start 
together.  But  Captain  Brown  declined 
and  moved  on.  The  cattle  had  been 
driven  off  two  or  three  miles  to  get  feed. 
Willie  and  three  others  were  sent  after 
them  and  brought  them  up  with  all 
possible  speed.  In  a few  minutes  the 
cattle  were  yoked  up  and  the  wagons 
rolled  out.  The  cattle  also  seemed  to 
partake  of  the  fear  felt  by  the  people, 
and  traveled  much  faster  than  usual. 
About  two  o’clock  p.m.  they  stopped  at 
a swampy  place,  where  the  grass  was 
good,  and  gave  them  a good  feed,  then 
rolled  out  again  and  traveled  till  sunset. 
A corral  was  formed,  and  the  cattle  with 
yokes  were  chained  to  the  wheels  inside. 
Many  of  the  sisters  especially  were 
alarmed  at  fires  seen  on  distant  hills, 
which  were  said  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  Indians.  As  soon  as  darkness  came 
on  the  company  moved  onward  again. 
The  cattle  seemed  frightened,  and 


traveled  remarkably  fast  till  nearly 
morning,  and  in  this  way  the  company 
succeeded  in  avoiding  trouble  with  the 
Indians. 

Some  time  before  this  a Brother 
Ford,  now  residing  in  Centerville,  Davis 
County,  was  taken  sick  with  mountain 
fever,  and  was  now  reduced  nigh  unto 
death.  He  could  not  walk  and  had  to 
be  moved  like  a child,  and  while  lying 
helplessly  sick  in  the  wagon  the  train 
moved  on  up  a dugway.  About  half 
way  up  was  a very  sharp  turn,  and  on 
the  off-side  quite  a precipice.  A little 
boy  was  driving  team.  The  off  hind 
wheel  slid  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
precipice.  Willie,  who  was  driving  the 
next  team  behind,  and  was  close  up  to 
the  wagon  in  which  Brother  Ford  was 
riding,  instantly  took  in  the  situation, 
sprang  on  to  the  nigh  hind  wheel  and 
told  the  cattle  to  'stop,  and  called  for 
help,  and  his  weight  balanced  the  wagon 
till  other  teamsters  near  at  hand  came 
to  the  rescue.  The  cattle  were  kept 
still  and  the  wagon  held  in  position  un- 
til Brother  Ford  had  been  lifted  out, 
and  the  wagon  was  then  put  on  the  firm 
road  again.  All  felt  very  thankful  that 
Brother  Ford  and  his  team  had  been 
saved,  for  had  they  fell  it  must  have 
been  certain  death. 

As  the  company  neared  the  Sweet- 
water, Brother  Ford  took  a turn  for  the 
better,  but  was  still  extremely  feeble. 
He  was  told  that  a little  good  French 
brandy  would  do  him  good.  A man  in 
the  company  named  H.  J.  Jarvis  had  a 
keg  of  it.  He  was  asked  to  let  Brother 
Ford  have  a little,  but  refused,  and  in 
the  absence  of  mone}7  the  latter  offered 
his  watch  as  security,  promising  to 
redeem  it  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
arrival  of  the  company,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  Jarvis  did  not  wish  to  break 
into  the  keg,  and  therefore  the  sick 
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man  had  to  get  along  without  it  as  best 
he  could.  At  night  Willie  and  some 
others  were  sitting  around  the  camp  fire 
talking  with  Captain  Job  Smith  about 
the  matter,  when  Captain  Smith  said, 
“That  man  has  got  but  little  feeling; 
but  you  take  notice,  that  keg  of  brandy 
will  not  reach  Salt  Lake  in  safety. 
This  saying  became  known  throughout 
the  camp,  and  was  frequently  a topic  for 
conversation  during  the  rest  of  the 
journey.  Finally  camp  was  formed  at 
the  western  foot  of  the  Little  Mountain, 
in  Emigration  Canyon,  and  the  cattle 
were  unyoked  for  the  last  time  before 
arrival  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Many 
remarks  were  made  as  to  the  still  safe 
condition  of  the  noted  brandy  keg  and 
its  contents,  and  it  was  believed  that 
the  captain  would  not  prove  to  be  a true 
prophet.  The  night  passed  away,  and 
early  morning  found  the  camp  astir  and 
full  of  joy  that  their  long  and  wearisome 
journey  of  over  eight  months  would  be 
ended  soon  after  noon  that  day.  In 
this  fond  anticipation  and  rejoicing  all 
in  camp  appeared  to  have  forgotten  the 
story  of  the  brandy  keg.  As  the  cattle 
were  hitched  up  the  wagons  rolled  out. 
The  only  prevailing  idea  seemed  to  be 
that  the  journey  would  end  that  day; 
but  all  the  wagons  had  hardly  left  the 
camp  ground  before  the  wagon  carrying 
the  brandy  upset.  One  end  of  the  keg 
carue  out,  and  the  brandy  suddenly 
mixed  with  the  waters  of  Canyon  Creek, 
and  coursed  on  its  downward  path  to 
mix  with  the  salt  waters  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  and  all  the  camp  rejoiced 
except  the  owner  of  the  keg. 

Without  further  interruption  the  com- 
pany reached  Salt  Lake  City  in  the 
afternoon,  and  many  hearts  were  made 
glad  in  meeting  father,  mother,  sister,  ! 
brother  or  dear  friends  who  had  gone  j 
to  Utah  before  them,  who  brought  sup-  j 


plies  of  bread,  potatoes,  etc.,  for  the 
incoming  company,  who  had  been  on 
short  rations  for  some  time.  The  night 
before  Willie  and  some  others  gathered 
mushrooms  for  supper,  their  provisions 
having  given  out.  The  great  mealy 
potatoes  and  loaves  of  bread  that  their 
friends  had  brought  appeared  more 
beautiful  than  would  nuggets  of  gold. 
The  company  had  been  over  three 
months  crossing  the  plains  from  the 
Missouri  River,  during  which  time  they 
had  never  seen  any  vegetables.  There- 
fore, this  first  meal  in  the  valley  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  seemed  to  be  the 
sweetest  and  best  they  had  ever  eaten. 

In  company  with  John  Lancaster,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Willie,  he  started 
for  Kaysville,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  his  eldest  brother  Robert 
and  family.  Willie  worked  with  his 
brother  and  remained  with  him  for 
about  two  years.  During  the  fall  and 
winter  of  ’54  and  ’55  Willie  taught 
school  at  Kaysville.  In  the  spring  he 
and  his  brother  took  up  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  of  land  below 
Ogden  City,  and  early  in  March,  1854, 
Willie  and  a deaf  and  dumb  boy  named 
Holland,  sent  by  Willie’s  brother,  went 
to  dig  a ditch  around  the  land,  and 
fence  it  in  with  this  ditch  and  a willow 
fence.  They  fixed  a little  shelter  on 
the  land  with  brush  and  camped  there 
while  working  at  fencing  the  farm. 
This  work  made  Willie’s  hands  very 
sore;  they  blistered,  and  the  skin  came 
off,  but  he  kept  on  and  soon  his  hands 
became  accustomed  to  the  work. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


Laziness  grows  on  people.  It  begins 
in  cobwebs  and  ends  in  iron  chains. 
The  more  business  a man  has  to  do  the 
more  he  is  able  to  accomplish,  for  he 
learns  to  economize  his  time. 
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NOTABLE  INCIDENTS  OF  MISSIONARY 
LIFE. 

An  Evil  Spirit. 

The  town  of  Brighton  is  situated  on 
the  south  coast  of  England,  in  the 
County  of  Sussex.  I left  that  town  on 
the  13th  of  November,  1853.  I traveled 
by  rail  to  the  town  of  Cookfield,  where  I 
arrived  the  same  da}7.  I commenced 
going  from  house  to  house,  talking 
with  the  people  and  leaving  them  tracts 
to  read.  I had  only  one  penny  when  I 
arrived  there,  with  which  I bought  a 
small  loaf  of  bread.  That  was  my  sup- 
per. A man  asked  me  where  I was 
going  to  sleep.  I told  him  I did  not 
know,  whereupon  he  gave  me  sixpence. 
I went  to  an  inn  and  remained  all  night. 

The  next  morning  I started  to  Bolney. 
On  my  way  I sat  down  by  the  roadside 
to  write  my  journal  and  rest  myself. 
While  doing  so  a man  by  the  name  of 
Cook  came  along  and  stopped  in  front 
of  me.  He  was  one  of  the  strangest 
looking  men  I ever  saw  in  my  life,  and 
his  actions  were  as  strange  as  his  looks. 
He  picked  up  some  pieces  of  straw  and 
sticks  and  stood  breaking  them  in  pieces 
and  dropping  them  in  the  road,  and 
picking  others  up  and  doing  the  same 
with  them;  at  the  same  time  he  kept 
his  eyes  rolling  around  as  though  they 
were  worked  by  some  evil  spirit.  For 
several  minutes  he  continued  thus  with- 
out saying  a word.  I had  read  of  men 
possessed,  but  I had  never  seen  or 
thought  of  anything  that  filled  the  bill 
as  well  as  this  man  before  me. 

Finally  he  said,  “They  say  I am 
bewitched,”  and  I thought  if  there  was 
such  a thing  as  being  bewitched  he 
looked  as  much  like  it  as  anything  I 
could  imagine.  He  continued:  “I  was 
just  as  well  as  you  are  today,  when  all 
at  once  I became  as  you  see  me,  and 


now  I see  something  that  should  be 
done,  but  when  I go  to  do  it  I cannot 
do  it,  and  everything  goes  wrong  with 
me.  ” 

I asked  him  if  he  believed  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

He  answered,  “O  yes.  I wish  He 
was  on  the  earth  now  and  I could  touch 
the  hem  of  His  garment,  for  I should 
thus  be  made  whole.” 

I asked  him  if  he  believed  that  Jesus 
left  men  on  the  earth  with  the  same 
power  as  He  had. 

He  said  he  did,  and  wished  there 
were  such  men  upon  the  earth  now. 

He  said  he  would  be  willing  to  do 
anything  if  he  could  be  as  well  as  he 
once  was. 

I told  him  there  were  men  upon  the 
earth  now  who  had  the  same  power  as 
the  ancient  servants  of  God  had. 

At  this  saying  h'e  became  very  much 
excited,  and  said,  “Is  there?  I wish 
I could  see  one  of  them.  ” 

I then  rose  to  my  feet  and  said, 
“Look  at  me;  I am  one  of  them.”  (I 
seemed  almost  compelled  by  the  Spirit 
to  do  so.)  As  soon  as  I told  him  that 
he  stepped  back  in  the  road  as  though 
he  was  afraid,  and  stood  looking  at  me, 
sizing  me  from  head  to  foot,  his  eyes 
glaring  like  those  of  a wild  animal.  I 
told  him  if  he  would  promise  me  that 
he  would  do  as  I told  him  I would  pray 
for  him.  He  said  he  was  willing  to  do 
anything  if  he  could  be  as  he  once  was. 

I asked  him  to  give  me  his  hand. 
He  came  towards  me  and  held  out  his 
hand,  but  when  I was  about  to  take 
hold  of  it  he  drew  back,  so  that  I could 
not  get  hold  of  it.  This  he  did  several 
times.  At  last  I stepped  forward  and 
grasped  his  hand  in  my  right  hand.  I 
had  no  sooner  done  so  than  I felt  as 
though  a fire  was  made  on  the  top  of  my 
head,  and  the  heat  commenced  to  descend 
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down  through  my  body,  more  especially 
down  my  right  arm.  It  seemed  hot 
enough  to  burn  me,  yet  I felt  calm,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  burned  within  me, 
and  when  it  reached  my  right  hand  (for 
it  went  steadily  down  my  arm)  this  man 
began  to  shake  and  tremble  in  a fearful 
manner.  Then  the  Spirit  said  to  me, 
“You  can  do  what  you  please  with  him, 
but  when  you  leave  him  he  will  go  back 
to  where  you  found  him.”  I therefore 
let  go  of  his  hand,  and  he  seemed  as 
calm  and  reasonable  as  any  man.  I 
preached  the  gospel  to  him  and  went 
with  him  to  his  house,  and  left  him  a 
tract  to  read.  At  this  time  I held  the 
office  of  Priest. 

I went  on  my  way  rejoicing  and  prais- 
ing God  for  the  manifestation  of  His 
power  and  His  blessings  to  me.  I felt 
humble  and  of  myself  I was  nothing,  ! 
but  when  the  power  of  God  was  upon  ■ 
me  I could  do  anything  the  Lord  wanted 
me  to  do.  I learned  also  that  no  power  j 
could  withstand  a man  when  the  power 
of  God  was  upon  him,  and  I am  thank- 
ful to  God  for  the  experience  He  gave 
me  then,  as  well  as  at  other  times,  for 
it  has  been  a blessing  to  me  and  has 
taught  me  to  trust  in  God.  My  testi- 
mony is  that  if  we  trust  in  God  He  will 
be  our  deliverer  in  the  day  of  trouble. 

James  Bullock. 

My  Samoan  Experience. 

Having  mentioned,  though  briefly,  the 
traditional  origin  of  the  Samoan  and  his 
customs  and  habits,  we  will  now  hear 
some  little  of  the  labors  proper  and  also 
experiences  of  our  Elders  there  on  those 
far-off  islands  between  1888  and  1892, 
the  former  date  or  year  being  the  advent 
of  the  gospel  there  as  preached  by  white 
Elders,  though  not  the  year  in  which  the 
Samoans  first  heard  the  principles  of 
our  faith,  for  as  far  back  as  the  intru-  > 


sion  of  the  Johnston  army  into  Utah’s 
peaceful  vales,  they  (the  Samoans)  in 
part  heard  the  truth  as  preached  by  two 
Sandwich  Island  natives  named  Manoa 
and  Kimo  Belio. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those 
acquainted  with  Sandwich  Island  Church 
history  that  when  the  Elders  abroad 
were  called  home,  all  except  Elder  Gib- 
son, on  the  Sandwich  Islands  returned 
home.  And  while  his  disobedience  was 
not  apprehended  to  be  particularly  dan- 
gerous to  the  work  (for  at  that  time 
many  hundreds  of  the  natives  had 
joined  the  Church),  yet  it  was  regarded, 
as  it  is  in  any  person’s  case,  as  a step 
towards  apostasy.  Elder  Gibson  was 
not  long  alone  before  he  worked  upon 
the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  the 
natives,  and  soon  set  himself  up  as  the 
head  of  the  church,  and  under  him  he 
organized  the  different  quorums  of  the 
priesthood,  and  commenced  sending 
missionaries  to  other  groups  of  the 
Pacific.  Belio  was  one  of  his  apostles 
and  Manoa  a seventy,  I think.  These 
two  natives  were  earnest  for  a while 
after  arriving  on  Samoa,  in  preaching, 
and  a number  of  the  Samoans  were  bap- 
tized. 

Of  course  Elder  Gibson’s  was  a reign 
of  short  duration  on  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  but  there  being  no  mail  service 
in  the  South  Seas,  and  at  that  time  sail- 
ing vessels  were  depended  upon  to 
happen  along  and  carry  letters  from  one 
group  to  wherever  they  were  bound, 
Manoa  and  Belio  did  not  hear  for  some 
time  that  Gibson’s  authority  to  organize 
a church  was  usurpation  personified. 
Quite  naturally,  too,  they  then  lost  the 
spirit  of  preaching,  and  engaged  in  the 
trading  business;  but,  strange  to  say, 
and  yet  not  so  strange  either,  the  spirit 
of  the  missionary  work  did  not  entirely 
leave  them,  but  continually  urged  them 
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to  correspond  again  with  Hawaii  (Sand- 
wich Islands),  which  they  did  a number 
of  times,  but  seemingly  in  vain,  for  to 
many  letters  no  answer  was  ever 
received.  At  length  (about  seventeen 
years  ago)  Belio  died,  and  Manoa 
almost  despaired  ever  seeing  the  work 
established  on  the  islands;  but  ere  again 
many  years  had  elapsed  he  wrote  again, 
and  finally  received  the  encouraging 
news  that  white  Elders  would  be  sent 
down  from  Hawaii.  He  waited,  and 
waited  and  waited,  but  no  Elders  came. 
The  matter  was  again  allowed  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  was  once  more  entered  on 
memory’s  tablet  of  the  past. 

By  this  time  Manoa  had  almost 
become  a Samoan  himself,  and  the  old 
church  members  said  they  would  no 
more  believe  his  promises,  and  that 
there  was  no  Church  called  “Mamona” 
(Mormon).  The  hour  seemed  now 
approaching,  and  Manoa  again  wrote. 
I’ve  often  wondered  how  many  of  us 
under  like  circumstances  would  have 
striven  so  long  and  untiringly  to  again 
taste  the  sweetness  of  that  influence 
which  alone  accompanies  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  how  many  would  have  waited 
and  yearned  as  did  this  poor  native  to 
have  the  gospel  again  taught  to  his 
brothers,  and  after  his  pleadings,  too, 
had  almost  been  ignored  those  many 

years.  True,  God  moves  in  a myster- 
ious way  His  purposes  to  unfold. 

The  time  seemed  now  to  have  arrived, 
and,  as  is  always  the  case,  the  right 

man  was  at  hand.  Brother  J.  H.  Dean, 

seeing  these  letters  while  on  his  mis- 
sion to  Hawaii,  felt  moved  upon,  as  he 
was  set  apart  not  only  to  Hawaii  but  to 
different  groups  of  the  South  Seas,  to 
correspond  with  Manoa,  and  soon 

received  a most  encouraging  reply.  The 
authorities  were  then  communicated 
with,  and  the  harvester  soon  left  for 


this  new  field  with  his  wife  and  child, 
trusting  alone  in  the  Father  of  all  to 
befriend  them,  among  natives  of  whom 
they  knew  not  one,  though  Manoa  had 
promised  to  meet  them  there.  This 
was  in  June,  1888,  and  when  the  dawn 
of  the  eighth  day  out  from  Honolulu 
heralded  a new  epoch  into  the  history 
of  their  lives,  they  saw  in  the  misty 
distance  the  ever-green  isles  of  Samoa. 
The  steamer  at  that  time  did  not  go  in  to 
Apia;  it  simply  stopped  its  propeller  in 
mid  ocean  and  dumped  mail  and  pas- 
sengers in  whatever  boats  came  from 
Tutuila,  an  island  about  three-quarters 
of  a mile  to  the  east  of  the  steamer’s 
course,  and  left  them  to  get  ashore  as 
best  they  could.  And  if  too  much  wind 
should  blow  the  steamer  would  not  stop, 
but  go  through  to  Auckland,  which  trip, 
together  with  the  thoughts  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  extra,  expense  in  getting 
back  to  Samoa,  were  not  the  pleasantest 
reflections  to  pass  through  the  home- 
sick minds  of  many  of  our  sea-sick  mis- 
sionaries that  landed  first  on  Tutuila. 

Brother  and  Sister  Dean  were  disap- 
pointed in  having  instead  of  Manoa  to 
meet  them,  a Samoan  with  a small  boat 
and  crew  of  natives  to  take  them  and 
baggage  ashore. 

Brother  Dean  talked  Hawaiian  to 
them  in  vain,  for  there’s  quite  a differ- 
ence in  the  languages;  but  by  his 
repeatedly  asking  where  Manoa  was, 
they  understood  that  he  must  want 
Manoa,  so  they  were  soon  on  their  way 
to  Aunuu,  where  Manoa  lived.  Aunuu 
is  a small  island  about  eighteen  miles 
from  where  the  steamer  stops,  and  is 
divided  from  Tutuila  by  about  one  mile  of 
water.  It  isn’t  over  one-and-a-half  by  one 
mile  in  length  and  width,  and  inhabited 
by  possibly  five  hundred  natives.  The 
work  surely  began  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder,  as  it  were,  on  Samoa.  Brother 
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Dean  soon  felt  at  home  with  the 
Hawaiian  Manoa,  and  the  Aunuu 
natives  tendered  a royal  welcome,  and 
it  wasn’t  long  before  a number  of  those 
who  had  believed  in  the  principles  once 
taught  by  Belio  and  Manoa  applied  for 
baptism. 

In  their  meetings  Brother  Dean  would 
speak  in  Hawaiian,  and  Manoa  trans- 
lated it  in  Samoan. 

In  a few  weeks  Kapule,  a Sandwich 
Islander,  who  wTas  called  to  go  with 
Brother  Dean,  but  was  delayed,  joined 
Brother  Dean.  He  was  a very  intelli- 
gent Hawaiian,  and  had  been  in  the 
Church  over  thirty  years.  By  this  time 
Brother  Dean  had  a nice  little  branch, 
and  the  need  of  more  missionaries  was 
plainly  visible.  Accordingly  Brothers 
Beesley,  Lee  and  wife  and  myself  were 
called,  and  on  the  13th  of  September, 
1888,  we  left  for  the  first  time  the 
homes  of  our  childhood.  Three  days 
this  side  of  Samoa  we  crossed  the 
“line,”  and  while  in  this  latitude  the 
old  Mariposa’s  crew  performed  the 
equatorial  shaving  act  on  a young  sea- 
man who  had  never  before  crossed  the 
equator.  It  is  a most  severe  test  of  a 
man’s  patience,  yet  in  the  hands  of  so 
rough  a gang  ’ tis  better  to  suffer  wrong 
than  to  object.  The  crew  were  all 
dressed  in  fantastic  array,  with  King 
Neptune  on  the  throne,  who  but  com- 
manded and  it  was  done.  The  young 
man  was  stripped,  and  with  great, 
coarse,  whitewash  brushes  was  lathered 
completely,  eyes,  nose  and  mouth 
included.  He  got  somewhat  angry,  and 
for  this  cause  was  washed  with  a large 
stream  from  the  hose,  and  lathered  more 
roughly.  Then  they  scraped  him  quite 
cruelly  with  hoop  irons,  then  painted 
him  with  blood  and  grease,  and  put  his 
clothes  on  over  all,  much  to  his  discom- 
fort and  anger. 


On  the  morning  of  October  9th  we 
were  shown  a small  dot  on  the  horizon 
to  the  south-east  of  our  course.  We 
watched  w'ith  eager  eyes,  and  when  we 
thought  of  leaving  civilization  one 
moment,  and  the  next  left  among 
unknown  natives  of  these  out  of  the  way 
islands,  we  felt  that  silence  was  solace. 
Expressions  of  deep  sympathy  were 
heard  on  the  lips  of  all  for  Sister  Lee 
and  .child,  while  the  rougher  would  say, 
“What  fools  you  folks  are;  come  away 
out  here  to  live  among  a lot  of  barbar- 
ous looking  savages.” 

It  was  then  that  we  commenced  to 
think  of  our  happy  homes  and  the  free- 
from-care  and  responsibility  lives  we 
had  lived  among  friends  and  loved 
ones,  and  as  we  stood  holding  to  the 
bulwarks,  the  wind  whistling  through 
the  rigging,  we  gazed  over  the  rolling, 
white-capped  ocean,  noticing  that  every 
bound  and  lunge  of  the  vessel  increased 
the  size  of  the  island  ahead.  The  wind 
blew  a gale,  and  the  foaming  spray 
would  fly  from  bow  to  stern.  Yet  a lit- 
tle while  and  we  could  see  the  trees, 
and  just  ahead  like  butterflies  on  the 
waves  tossed  the  white  sails  of  two 
small  crafts.  One  was  the  mail  cutter; 
the  other  was  an  open  boat,  thirty-six 
feet  long  by  six  to  eight  feet  wide, 
manned  by  Brothers  Dean  and  Manoa, 
with  a crew  of  natives.  We  protested 
that  the  boat  would  not  hold  us  and 
baggage,  but  we  had  no  other  way  to 
even  attempt  to  reach  shore,  so  we  had 
to  pile  in,  and  like  sitting  on  a large 
cork  on  the  tremendous  swells,  we 
watched  the  steamer  till  she  gradually 
sank  below  the  horizon.  Ejay  Wood. 

[TO  HE  CONTINUED.] 

Testimonies. 

We  learn  from  the  word  of  God  that 
we  should  store  our  minds  with  knowl- 
edge, and  become  well  informed  in  the 
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things  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  all  useful 
knowledge,  then  leave  it  to  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  to  suggest  what  portion  is 
needed  at  any  time  and  place;  also  that 
the  Lord  desires  us  to  go  forth  without 
purse  or  scrip,  that  those  who  teach 
faith,  and  trust  in  God,  may  learn  it  by 
experience,  which  is  the  most  lasting 
lesson.  This  is  the  Avay  the  Elders  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  go,  and  have  invariably  proven 
the  above  words  of  the  Lord  to  be  true. 
In  no  instance  have  they  failed;  or 
this  is  my  testimony  at  least,  and  I have 
heard  hundreds  of  our  missionaries  bear 
the  same  testimony,  thus  proving  that 
“the  Lord  works  with  them,  confirming 
the  words  with  signs  following.” 

In  1876  I was  called  of  God  to  go 
upon  a mission  to  the  United  States.  I 
could  not  read  a word  without  spelling 
it,  save  it  were  a word  of  two  or  three 
letters;  neither  could  I write,  as  I had 
had  dim  sight  from  the  time  I was  five 
years  of  age  till  I was  twenty-two,  so 
dim,  indeed,  that  at  no  time  could  I 
distinguish  one  letter  from  another. 
But  through  the  mercy  of  God  I was 
restored  to  sight.  I was  truly  a weak 
instrument  to  go  upon  a mission;  I was 
so  weak  and  incapable  to  perform  such 
a labor  that  I prayed  almost  incessantly 
to  the  Lord  that  He  would  help  me  to 
obtain  the  necessary  education,  to 
strengthen  my  memory,  make  me  able 
to  explain  the  words  of  life  to  my 
fellow-man.  I each  time  promised  Him 
I would  preach  His  gospel  all  my  life, 
if  He  desired  me  to  do  so.  My  first 
field  was  at  Sylvester,  Mecasta  County, 
Michigan.  After  laboring  there  a short 
time,  I went  south  to  Allegan  County, 
where  I also  had  relatives  as  I had  at 
Sylvester.  After  I had  been  there  some 
eight  days,  and  had  retired  to  my  room 
at  night,  I earnestly  wished  for  light, 


and  kneeled  down  and  prayed  for  it. 
Just  then  a light  came  into  the  room, 
and  a voice  said,  “Be  of  good  cheer, 
for  thy  prayers  have  reached  the  ears  of 
the  Lord,  and  shall  be  answered  if  thou 
art  faithful.  Go  back  north  again,  for 
there  are  many  honest  hearts  there.” 

Next  day  I went  to  Mecasta  County, 
and  inside  of  a year  I baptized  forty-one 
persons  in  that  and  neighboring  coun- 
ties. Within  six  months  I could  also 
read  right  off  without  stopping  to  spell, 
unless  I came  to  a very  uncommon 
word.  One  evening  in  January,  1877,  I 
had  an  appointment  to  preach  at  Mill- 
brook,  in  the  school  house.  I received 
word  that  some  men  were  going  to  mob 
me.  There  was  a family  by  the  name 
of  Blood  which  I had  baptized  living 
three  miles  from  the  village.  On  the 
day  appointed  I went  to  Millbrook  from 
Sylvester,  a distance  of  fifteen  miles, 
but  none  of  Brother  Blood’s  people 
were  in.  I preached  to  a peaceable  and 
crowded  house.  After  meeting  I started 
for  Brother  Blood’s.  As  I ascended  a 
hill  going  out  of  the  village  I saw  a 
bright  light  in  the  road  ahead  of  me. 
The  night  being  without  a moon,  I 
thought  that  some  one  with  a lantern 
was  there  going  my  way,  and  was  wait- 
ing for  me.  I hurried  my  steps,  and 
when  I got  near  it  I found  it  suspended 
in  air,  with  no  one  near  it,  about  four 
or  five  feet  from  the  snow  directly  over 
the  center  of  the  road.  When  I got 
within  a few  feet  of  it,  it  moved  on, 
keeping  directly  over  the  center  of  the 
road,  lighting  it  up  so  I could  see  the 
straws  and  other  objects.  It  kept  the 
same  distance  ahead.  Twice  it  went 
out  when  I started  to  run  to  catch  up 
with  it.  I was  puzzled  to  know  the 
meaning. 

About  half-way  I left  the  main  road, 
and  my  path  ran  through  the  woods  for 
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a quarter  of  a mile,  then  turned  to  the 
left  into  a large  clearing,  in  which  was 
situated  Brother  Blood’s  house.  There 
was  an  old  footpath  through  the  woods 
from  the  house,  intercepting  the  road 
some  distance  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  woods,  making  it  much  nearer,  but 
not  used  then,  as  the  snow  was  about 
eighteen  inches  deep.  The  light  left 
the  main  road,  following  the  other  to 
where  the  footpath  turned  out.  The 
light  followed  the  path  and  I the  light, 
although  I had  to  wade  in  snow  nearly 
to  my  knees.  As  soon  as  I came  out  in 
the  clearing  the  light  disappeared. 

Next  day  one  of  the  boys  was  at  the 
village,  and  found  out  that  several  men 
had  been  out  to  those  woods  to  waylay 
me,  but  after  waiting  some  time  they 
concluded  that  I remained  in  town  over 
night. 

One  night  in  the  summer  of  1876  I 
preached  at  a country  school  house 
called  the  Moffitt  School  House.  When 
I was  about  half  through  speaking  a 
United  Brethren  preacher  entered,  took 
his  seat  near  the  stand,  and  when  I 
ceased  speaking  he  arose  and  asked  if  I 
believed  in  polygamy.  I answered  I was 
not  there  to  preach  that  principle. 

"Do  you  beileve  it  right  for  a man  to 
have  more  than  one  wife  at  a time?” 

I answered,  “Yes,  if  all  concerned  are 
agreed. ” 

He  turned  to  the  audience  and  told 
them  that  they  ought  to  kick  me  out  of 
the  house  and  drive  me  out  of  the 
county;  that  they  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  allow  me  around  there  teaching  poly- 
gamy to  their  families. 

I informed  them  that  I had  not 
mentioned  it  until  he  forced  me  to  do  so. 

At  this  juncture  a Mr.  Roe  arose  in 
the  congregation  and  said,  "If  anyone 
ought  to  be  kicked  out  it’s  Mr.  Lane. 
This  man  has  been  a gentleman;  he  has 


not  mentioned  polygamy,  and  this  min- 
ister came  in  and  turned  loose  on  him. 
He  don’t  mention  the  time  when  I 
helped  take  him  home  in  the  night  from 
a saloon  drunk.  I would  not  have  told 
it  on  him  had  he  not  pitched  on  this 
gentleman  in  the  waj'  he  did.” 

This  caused  a disturbance,  some  of 
those  present  favoring  one  and  some  the 
other. 

I started  for  Sylvester,  a distance  of 
two  miles.  I had  to  pass  through  one 
mile  of  woods.  After  I got  a short  dis- 
tance in  the  woods  I felt  strongly 
impressed  to  leave  that  road  and  take  to 
the  woods.  As  I could  not  resist  this 
feeling,  I did  so,  and  had  a fearful  time 
with  mosquitoes  and  underbrush,  but 
succeeded  in  reaching  another  road,  and 
arrived  safely  at  my  destination. 

Next  day  Mr.  Edward  Roose,  of  Syl- 
vester, who  had  attended  meeting,  told 
me  that  he  started  from  the  schoolhouse 
before  I did,  and  when  he  got  half-way 
through  the  woods  four  or  five  men 
pounced  upon  him  with  an  oath  about 
the  Mormon.  Mr.  Roose  spoke,  and  it 
appears  they  knew  his  voice  and  let  go 
of  him.  He  said  he  did  not  feel  uneasy 
about  me,  as  he  had  heard  Mr.  Roe  ask 
me  to  go  home  with  him,  and  thought  I 
did  so,  or  he  would  have  waited  for  me. 
I could  not  go  with  Mr.  Roe,  as  I had 
an  engagement  with  a gentleman  at  Syl- 
vester at  nine  a.m.  next  day.  Truly  the 
angels  are  round  about  the  Elders  as 
they  travel  from  place  to  place. 

We  held  a conference  at  St.  Francis, 
Anaka  County,  on  September  3rd  and 
4th,  1881.  Nearly  half  the  congregation 
were  Scandinavians,  who  could  not 
understand  one  word  of  English,  hence 
the  Scandinavian  Elders  did  most  of  the 
talking.  The  afternoon  on  Sunday,  how- 
ever, was  occupied  by  one  of  the  Elders 
in  the  English  language  upon  the  apos- 
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tasy  from  and  restoration  of  the  ancient 
faith.  He  occupied  about  two  hours. 
After  the  close  of  the  services  it  was 
learned  that  those  who  could  not  under- 
stand English  said  they  understood 
every  word  in  their  own  language,  and 
told  Elders  Mads  Anderson  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  and  Jacob  Jacobsen,  of  Moroni, 
Sanpete  County,  what  was  preached. 
Several  soon  joined  the  Church. 

A LEAF  FROM  MY  NOTE-BOOK. 

On  Sunday,  September  11th,  1881, 
Elder  Mads  Anderson  and  I arrived  at 
Monticello,  Wright  County,  Minn.,  and 
met  three  other  Elders  there.  They 
had  obtained  the  use  of  a hall  over  a 
grocery  store,  and  we  held  meeting  at 
two  and  7.30  p.m.  A rough  crowd 
gathered  at  the  latter  meeting,  remain- 
ing outside  cursing,  swearing  and 
threatening  to  mob  us.  They  threw 
missiles  against  the  building,  which  was 
of  wood.  At  length  five  men  came  in, 
walked  to  the  stand  where  one  of  the 
Elders  was  speaking,  handed  him  a 
note,  turned  and  went  out.  It  read  as 
follows : 

"If  you  are  not  out  of  this  house 
within  five  minutes  we  will  take  you 
out  by  force.”  Charles  Cutting  was 
the  person  who  delivered  the  note. 

It  was  read  to  the  people,  and  the 
Elder  kept  on  preaching  about  half  an 
hour.  We  then  closed  and  went  down 
stairs,  which  were  on  the  outside.  As 
Elder  James  Godfrey,  of  South  Cotton- 
wood, Utah,  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  he  stepped  into  a rope  which  bad 
been  fixed  for  that  purpose  by  a mob. 
Several  men,  who  held  the  other  end, 
started  on  the  run,  throwing  him  to  the 
ground.  The  mob  ran  up  over  a great 
pile  of  wood,  to  drag  his  body  through 
it,  but  before  Brother  Godfrey  reached 
the  wood  the  rope  broke,  leaving  five  or 
six  feet  on  his  limb. 


Who  broke  the  rope,  for  it  was  a heavy 
new  rope?  Elder  Godfrey  has  the  piece 
yet. 

The  mob  thus  frustrated  were  more 
enraged  than  ever,  and  gathered  around 
us  determined  to  hurt  us.  We  appealed 
to  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the  citizens 
standing  by,  and  claimed  the  right  as 
American  citizens  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own 
conscience. 

At  length  several  citizens  interfered, 
a fight  ensued,  and  Mr:  Cutting  was 

beaten  so  badly  he  did  not  leave  his  home 
for  some  days.  While  they  were 
quarreling  thus  among  themselves,  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  a gentleman,  we 
left  for  safe  quarters. 

Wm.  M.  Palmer. 


RAY  ELLIOT’S  RIDE. 

A Story  of  the  Flood. 

(CONCLUDED  FROM  PAGE  189.) 

After  talking  some  time  in  the  cottage, 
Sudbury  proposed  that  they  should  ride 
about  through  the  hills  which  enclosed 
the  reservoir,  and  they  started  off  to- 
gether, Ray,  however,  decided  to  stay 
behind  them.  He  had  found  splendid 
amusement  in  his  favorite  pastime  of 
constructing  miniature  dams,  the  bed 
of  a stream  in  the  narrow  gulch  near  by 
offering  some  exceptional  opportunities. 
He  tired  at  last,  however,  in  his  efforts 
of  piling  huge  rocks  into  the  stream, 
and  building  up  walls  with  sticks  and 
bits  of  logs,  and  walked  out  onto  the 
great  dam.  Below  him  stretched  the 
artificial  lake,  its  level  higher  than  ever 
now,  from  the  accession  of  the  fast 
melting  snows.  The  immense  pipes 
which  conducted  the  water  through  the 
dam  were  built  compactly  into  the  wall 
so  as  to  prevent  leakage,  and  Ray  could 
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see  them  where  they  projected  from  the 
outer  walls  of  the  dam  connecting  with 
the  flumes  which  conducted  the  water 
down  into  the  valley. 

The  flumes  were  laid  in  the  bottom 
of  a shallow  gulch  below  him,  and  Ray 
made  his  way  down  the  embankment  to 
get  a nearer  view  of  the  pipes  projecting 
from  the  dam.  As  he  stood  looking  at 
the  great  wall  above  him  something 
peculiar  caught  his  gaze  and  held  his 
attention.  It  was  a small  line  of  water 
trickling  from  a tiny  fissure  in  the 
wall  above  the  pipes,  and  dripping 
noiselessly  into  the  gulch  below.  The 
sight  made  Ray’s  heart  beat  tumult- 
uously for  a moment.  He  had  learned 
enough  about  dams  to  know  that  there 
should  be  no  outlet  for  the  waters  save 
through  the  pipes  or  sluices,  and  he 
feared  very  much  that  something  was 
wrong. 

He  lost  not  a moment  in  guessing, 
however,  and  quickly  made  his  way 
back  to  the  house.  Neither  of  the  men 
had  returned  yet,  and  Sudbury’s  wife, 
who  was  the  only  one  at  the  house, 
could  not  tell  him  in  what  direction 
they  had  gone;  but  Ray  thought  it  best 
at  least  to  make  an  effort  to  find  them, 
so  jumped  immediately  upon  his  horse 
and  started  in  search  of  them.  He  could 
see  nothing  of  either  for  some  time, 
but  found  them  at  length  in  a narrow 
gully  amongst  the  hills.  He  quickly  told 
them  what  he  had  seen,  and  the  two 
men,  exchanging  startled  glances,  rode 
hastily  back  to  the  dam.  Both  were 
visibly  disturbed  as  they  examined  the 
dam,  and  Sudbury  with  something  like 
excitement  in  his  manner  exclaimed: 

“I  have  been  afraid  of  a break  in  the 
wall  for  months.  The  pressure  has 
increased  tenfold  within  the  last  three 
weeks,  and  I have  had  a serious  doubt 
as  to  the  durability  of  the  dam.  What 


you  said  a year  ago  is  true.  The  dam 
should  have  been  built  to  curve  inward. 
A horizontal  wall  sustaining  so  great  a 
pressure  is  unsafe,  however  impregnable 
it  may  seem  to  be.” 

“It  will  be  as  well  to  open  the  sluices 
in  any  case,”  Horac§  quietly  suggested, 
"and  1 will  ride  over  to  Alton  and  get  a 
force  of  men  up  here  in  case  there 
should  be  any  serious  trouble,  though  I 
do  not  think  we  need  apprehend  it  at 
once.  ” 

He  rode  away  at  once,  telling  Ray  to 
stay  there  till  his  return,  while  Sudbury 
acted  immediately  upon  his  suggestions, 
opening  the  sluices  and  letting  a large 
amount  of  water  flow  into  the  creek 
formed  by  a gulch  near  by. 

After  Horace  was  gone  Ray  stood 
with  Sudbury  upon  the  dam,  watching 
the  water  in  the  lake  and  listening  to 
the  stream  surging  through  the  artificial 
outlet.  There  was  no  sound  from  the 
inside  of  the  dam,  but  from  the  crevice 
outside  still  trickled  the  small  but 
ominous  stream. 

Suddenly,  however,  as  they  stood 
silently  watching  and  listening,  there 
came  to  their  ears  a peculiar  sound. 

In  a house  where  they  had  once  lived, 
Ray  had  heard  the  walls  creak  some- 
times in  cold  weather,  and  his  father  had 
told  him  they  were  settling.  The  sound 
which  they  now  heard  was  like  that. 
Ray  glanced  at  the  man  at  his  side  and 
saw  that  his  face  had  grown  deathly  pale. 
He  stood  silent  for  a moment  and  then 
turned  suddenly  to  Ray. 

“My  boy,”  he  said  quietly,”  I am  afraid 
something  serious  is  to  come  of  this, 
and  if  so,  the  people  in  the  valley 
below  must  be  warned  at  once.  I dare 
not  leave  my  post  and  there  is  no  one 
else  here  that  I can  send  except  you. 
Do  you  feel  brave  enough  to  undertake 
| it?”  Brave  enough!  Ray  thought  of 
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Alice  and  baby  Grace  alone  at  home 
and  the  many  helpless  people  below 
him  in  the  valley,  and  without  a word 
unhitched  Bessie’s  strap  from  the  post 
where  she  was  standing  and  climbed 
into  his  saddle. 

“When  you  reach  the  settlements 
below  get  some  of  the  men  to  start  out 
through  the  valley,”  Sudbury  called  out 
to  him,  and  the  next  moment  Ray  was 
speeding  swiftly  away  upon  his  errand. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  first  houses 
came  in  sight,  and  they  were  very  white 
and  startled  faces  that  looked  out  from 
the  doors  at  Ray,  as  he  paused  for  a 
moment  at  each  and  told  his  news.  To 
the  men  who  came  out  and  questioned 
him  Ray  repeated  Sudbury’s  message, 
and  many  of  them  rode  off  in  different 
directions  to  lend  their  aid  in  spreading 
the  warning,  while  Ray  rode  on  straight 
down  the  valley.  As  he  looked  back 
hastily  over  his  shoulder  once  or  twice 
after  giving  his  news,  he  could  see 
excited  groups  moving  hurriedly  about 
preparing  to  make  their  flight  to  the 
distant  hillsides,  beyond  reach  of  the 
waters,  should  they  indeed  burst  their 
bounds. 

Ray  himself  felt  very  little  fear.  It 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  him  that 
the  great  wide  wall  of  rocks  and  strong 
planks  could  give  way,  though  he  was 
anxious  to  do  what  he  had  been  bidden, 
and  especially  to  reach  Alice,  for  uncle 
Horace’s  sake  at  least,  who  he  knew 
would  be  glad  that  every  precaution  had 
been  taken  against  danger. 

He  kept  on,  still  repeating  his  mes- 
sage at  the  doorways  he  passed,  and 
thinking  what  had  best  be  done  when 
he  should  reach  home. 

His  father  had  taken  the  wagon  to 
Alton,  and  if  Alice  decided  to  leave  the 
house  for  safety,  she  and  the  baby 
should  ride  on  his  horse,  while  he 


would  seek  some  other  means  for  reach- 
ing the  hills. 

Someway  the  thought  seemed  childish 
and  useless  to  Ray,  with  the  memory 
still  distinct  in  his  mind  of  that  great 
strong  wall  stretched  across  the  neck 
of  the  canyon.  He  felt  almost  sure  that 
the  danger  would  pass  over  till  some 
means  could  be  taken  to  prevent  its 
occurrence. 

As  he  rode  on  thinking  over  it,  there 
came  suddenly  to  his  ears  a sound  such 
as  he  had  heard  never  before  on  earth. 
Like  mighty  thunder  it  was  roaring  in 
some  deep  cavern,  and  shaking  the  earth 
with  its  terrible  concussion.  Ray  drew 
his  rein  abruptly  and  looked  back.  Up 
at  the  head  of  the  valley,  a great  gray 
wall  of  water  towered,  and  like  some 
huge  human  thing  moved  down  upon 
the  valley  below.  .Ray  looked  but  for 
one  instant,  then  with  wildly  beating 
heart  he  turned  his  head  towards  home. 
It  would  be  a hard  race  to  outstrip  such 
a pursuer,  even  with  the  start  he  had 
gained,  but  Ray  set  his  teeth,  and  rode 
on,  determined  to  reach  Alice,  if  only 
to  die  with  her,  and  that  indeed  was  all 
for  which  he  dared  to  hope. 

He  knew  that  he  could  easily  escape 
by  turning  aside  at  once  and  riding  to 
the  hills,  but  the  thought  of  acting  upon 
that  opportunity  never  once  found  place 
in  his  heart. 

It  was  needless  now  to  stop  and  give 
warning  to  the  people.  For  miles 
around  had  sounded  that  terrible  noise 
of  the  bursting  dam,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  were  already  fleeing  for 
their  lives. 

Ray  still  kept  on,  his  eyes  strained  in 
the  direction  of  home,  watching  painfully 
for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  familiar  roof 
top.  The  sound  of  the  rushing  waters 
thundered  nearer  and  nearer,  and  it 
seemed  to  Ray  at  times  that  the  next 
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moment  would  see  them  roaring  above 
his  head. 

Presently  as  he  dashed  on  the  sight 
of  the  familiar  home-roof  came  in  view, 
and  in  a moment  more  he  was  beside 
the  gate.  As  he  reached  it  a glad  cry 
met  his  ears,  and  the  next  moment 
Alice,  with  baby  Grace  in  her  arms, 
ran  quickly  down  the  path  to  meet  him. 

“There’s  just  a shadow  of  a chance, 
Alice,”  Ray  whispered  breathlessly, 
"don’t  lose  a moment,  climb  up  in  the 
saddle!”  He  was  about  to  dismount 
when  Alice  stopped  him,  and  flung  the 
baby  wildly  into  his  arms. 

“Stay  where  you  are,  Ray,  and  hold 
fast  to  the  baby:  I will  ride  behind.” 

In  another  moment  she  was  upon 
Bessie’s  back,  and  had  wound  her  arms 
about  Ray’s  sturdy  little  body.  “Now 
Ray,  quick  !”  she  whispered  breathlessly, 
and  in  an  instant  Ray  had  given  the 
mare  free  rein  and  they  were  dashing 
towards  the  hills. 

Oh  that  terrible  ride,  with  the  sound 
and  sight  of  the  mighty  flood  bearing 
swifter  and  swifter  upon  them;  with 
the  throngs  of  terror-stricken  creatures 
fleeing  past  them,  changed,  and  inhuman 
almost,  in  their  fear  from  that  vision  of 
impending  death.  The  deafening  roar 
of  the  waters  as  they  came  close  upon 
their  steps,  then  the  last  desperate 
struggle  up  the  steep  hillside,  as  the 
pitiless,  seething  mass  swept  past,  find- 
ing them  safe  beyond  its  grasp.  In 
all  the  years  that  may  come  to  him  on 
earth,  Ray  will  never  lose  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  horror  of  that  scene. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  details 
of  the  event.  The  story  was  told  with 
numberless  thrilling  descriptions  in  the 
newspapers  throughout  the  world  during 
the  days  which  followed  its  occurrence. 
What  they  did  not  recount,  however, 
together  with  the  many  tales  of  sorrow 


and  destruction,  was  a scene  which 
with  its  joy  alone,  perhaps,  might  have 
made  one  of  the  most  thrilling  stories  of 
the  flood;  when,  several  hours  after  the 
passing  of  the  waters,  there  knelt 
together  upon  the  hillside  the  little 
family,  which  but  for  a boy’s  courage, 
might  never  have  been  reunited. 

y.  s. 

THE  SCOTTISH  HEATHER-BELL. 

Old  Scotia  grand,  my  native  land, 

Thy  flow’rs  are  sweet  and  fair; 

I see  them  still,  by  bank  and  rill, 

In  clusters  rich  and  rare  ; 

Yet,  none  of  these  could  ever  please 
My  fancy  half  so  well, 

As  that  sweet  flow'r  of  magic  pow’r, 

The  sweet-breathed  heather-bell. 

The  rose  of  May  that  smiles  so  gay, 

The  daisy  on  the  lea, 

The  daffodils  that  scent  the  vale, 

Where  blooms  the  hawthorn  tree, 

The  woodbine  sweet,  of  lone  retreat, 

Where  swain  their  secrets  tell, 

Grow  pale  and  tame  beside  that  gem 
The  meek-eyed  heather-bell. 

And  who  would  chide  my  native  pride 
For  thee,  sweet,  modest  flow’r, 

That  leads  me  back  o’er  life’s  bleak  track 
To  youth’s  bright,  happy  hour; 

I still  descry  with  tearful  eye 
The  hand  that  deftly  fell, 

To  twine  for  me  with  ecstasy 
The  love  wreathed  heather-bell. 

That  1 1 and  of  love,  long  in  the  grave, 

I (eel  it  touch  me  now 
As  tenderly  with  sprigs  of  thee 
It  decks  my  throbbing  brow, 

No  wonder  then,  with  heart  and  pen 
I love  thy  charms  to  tell, 

And  crown  thee  queen  of  all  flow’rs  seen 
The  Scottish  heather-bell.  J C. 

Man  is  the  author  of  most  of  his 
infirmities,  and  of  them  the  greater 
number  originate  purely  from  mental  or 
moral  causes.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  many  diseases,  and  deaths, 
too,  do  not  arise  from  causes  beyond  the 
control  of  man;  but  his  own  pursuits 
and  habits  in  life  lay  the  foundation  of 
by  far  the  greatest  portion. 
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GEORGE  Q.  CANNON,  EDITOR. 


Salt  Lake  City,  April,  15,  1893. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


The  Blessings  Enjoyed  by  the  Latter=day 
Saints==The  Completion  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Temple. 

children  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  who  now  live  ought  to  be 
very  thankful  for  the  opportun- 
ities which  God  has  given  unto  them. 
They  live  at  an  important  time,  when 
great  events  are  taking  place  and  the 
Lord  is  working  mightily  in  the  earth. 
The  predictions  of  the  prophets  con- 
cerning the  last  days  are  now  being 
fulfilled.  Every  righteous  man  who 
has  ever  lived  upon  the  earth  has 
looked  forward  with  great  interest  to 
our  day,  because  they  were  then  led  to 
understand  that  a reign  of  righteousness 
would  be  ushered  in,  and  wickedness 
would  be  banished  from  the  face  of  the 
globe.  It  was  not  so  in  their  day. 
They  had  to  battle  for  righteousness, 
and  many  of  them  suffered  immensely, 
and  even  laid  down  their  lives  as  a 
testimony  of  the  truth.  They  were 
slain  by  wicked  men.  It  was  natural 
then,  this  being  the  case,  that  the  eyes 
of  all  Saints  in  every  age  should  be 
attracted  to  the  last  days,  the  time  when 
the  promises  of  the  Lord  led  them  to 
expect  that  God  would  establish  His 
Church  upon  the  earth  and  prepare  the 
way  for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
We  who  live  now  are  the  heirs  of  these 
promises.  The  Church  of  Christ  is 
established  and  will  stand;  wickedness 
will  be  banished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth;  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  will 


go  forth;  nation  will  rise  against 
nation,  and  the  wicked  will  slay  the 
wicked.  There  will  be  pestilences; 
there  will  be  famines;  there  will  be  earth- 
quakes; there  will  be  signs  in  the 
heavens  above  and  in  the  earth  beneath, 
in  fulfillment  of  the  words  of  the  Lord. 
But  righteousness  will  be  fully  estab- 
lished. The  day  will  come  when  as  the 
prophet  has  said:  “They  shall  teach  no 
more  every  man  his  neighbor,  and  every 
man  his  brother,  saying,  know  the  Lord: 
for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least 
of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them, 
saith  the  Lord.”  That  which  we  are 
now  doing  is  preparing  the  way  for  the 
fulfillment  of  this. 

How  blessed  then  are  we  who  live  in 
this  age  and  who  have  the  privilege  of 
taking  part  in  this  great  work!  Our 
hearts  should  swell  in  thanksgiving  and 
praise  to  our  Father  in  heaven  for  giv- 
ing us  this  precious  opportunity. 


For  forty  years  the  Saints  have  been 
looking  forward  with  great  interest  to 
the  completion  of  the  Temple  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  They  have  toiled  and 
expended  means  liberally  to  finish  this 
building  so  that  they  and  all  the  Saints 
might  have  the  privilege  of  entering  its 
sacred  precincts  and  receiving  ordi- 
nances for  themselves  and  their  progeni- 
tors. 

President  Brigham  Young,  during  his 
lifetime,  devoted  much  means  and  time 
and  thought  and  labor  to  forward  this 
great  work.  In  all  this  he  was  assisted 
by  his  counselors,  Heber  C.  Kimball, 
Willard  Richards,  Jedediah  M.  Grant, 
Daniel  H.  Wells  and  George  A.  Smith, 
all  of  whom  have  gone  with  him  on  the 
other  side  of  the  veil.  Other  Apostles 
also  labored  diligently  for  the  same 
great  end  who  have  since  gone  to  reap 
the  reward  of  their  faithfulness.  The' 
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living  Apostles  who  are  to  behold  the 
structure  completed  and  take  part  in  its 
dedication  have  in  their  turn  striven  to 
do  their  share  in  the  great  work.  Of 
the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  First 
Presidency  and  the  Twelve  who  were 
living  forty  years  ago,  and  who  took 
part  as  Apostles  in  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  stone,  there  are  only  three 
remaining,  Presidents  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff, Lorenzo  Snow  and  Franklin  D. 
Richards.  To  them  has  been  given  the 
honor  of  taking  part  in  'both  of  these 
great  events — the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tion stones  and  the  dedication  of  the 
building  now  that  it  is  completed. 
Patriarch  John  Smith  also  assisted  the 
First  Presidency  in  laying  the  corner 
stone,  and  he  is  still  living  among  us. 
Of  the  Presiding  Bishopric,  all  who  took 
part  in  those  services  have  gone  to  the 
spirit  world  and  also  all  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  High  Priests’  quorum  and 
of  the  Stake,  excepting  Brother  George 
B.  Wallace,  who  is  still  living.  There 
are  none  of  the  Seven  Presidents  of  the 
Seventies  who  officiated  in  laying  the 
corner  stones  of  the  Temple,  now  left 
in  the  flesh.  A new  generation  has 
grown  up,  and  upon  them  the  labors 
rest  of  carrying  forward  the  work  of 
God. 


FRAGMENTS. 

Back  in  the  Fifties=  = An  Advancing  Army== 
All  Upon  the  Altar=  = Half  an  Hour’s  Pre= 
paration  for  a Hission==Lost  at  Night  in 
the  Loup. 

The  year  1858  was  an  eventful  year  in 
the  history  of  the  Latter-day  Saints. 
Thirty-five  years  have  fled  since  then — 
a long  period  to  look  forward  to;  but  in 
looking  back,  so  deeply  were  the  events 
of  that  time  impressed  upon  the  mind 


that  they  are  almost  as  vivid  now  as  if 
they  had  but  recently  occurred. 

In  the  early  spring  of  that  year  the 
army  sent  by  President  Buchanan  was 
still  at  Fort  Bridger  and  vicinity.  The 
winter  had  been  a severe  one.  It  had 
furnished  time  for  reflection,  and  it  had 
the  effect  to  make  some  of  the  rash 
spirits  with  the  army  feel  more  cool  than 
they  had  been  the  preceding  summer 
while  on  the  march.  The  check  the 
army  had  received  had  also  given  the 
country,  and  especially  the  Administra- 
tion, time  to  think.  Of  course  there 
was  deep  and  serious  thinking  done  by 
President  Young,  his  counselors  and  the 
people  at  home.  The  checking  of  the 
army  had  called  public  attention  in  the 
States  to  the  situation.  If  the  Admin- 
istration should  not  reconsider  its  ac- 
tion, but  should  determine  to  carry  out 
its  hostile  policy,  then  the  situation 
would  be  exceedingly  grave.  As  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  President  Young 
could  not  array  himself  and  the  citizens 
against  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
government.  He  could  hamper  and 
retard  the  march  of  an  armed  mob,  mov- 
ing against  the  people  with  the 
announced  purpose  of  destroying  them; 
but  he  could  not  resist  the  entrance  of  a 
newly-appointed  Governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory, nor  the  advance  of  troops  of  the 
United  States. 

The  position  was,  in  many  respects, 
a critical  one.  Further  resistance  could 
not  be  defended,  much  less  justified, 
legally.  Yet  if  the  design  was  to  repeat 
the  mobocracy  of  other  days  was  it 
proper  to  submit  quietly  to  that  treat- 
ment? This  was  a question  the  answer 
to  which  was  fraught  with  the  most 
serious  consequences.  But  President 
Young  and  his  associates  proved  equal 
to  the  crisis.  The  people  also  were 
ready  to  do  their  part.  They  were  not 
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found  wanting  in  that  hour  of  trial.  It  : 

I 

was  decided  to  move  south,  abandon  j 
Salt  Lake  City  and  the  northern  settle-  I 
ments  and  burn  and  destroy  the  houses,  I 
orchards  and  other  improvements  and 
leave  the  land  a waste  and  a desolation. 

My  readers,  think  what  this  meant! 
Have  you  or  your  parents  a comfortable 
home  which  has  been  built  by  years  of 
toil?  Think  of  taking  out  of  it  only 
such  articles  as  you  could  not  dispense 
with,  and  loading  them  into  a wagon 
and  leaving  behind  you  all  your  furni- 
ture to  be  burned  with  the  house.  This 
was  the  plan  adopted,  and  this  was  what 
the  people  resolved  to  do.  From  no 
quarter  was  a murmur  of  dissent  heard. 
They  responded  heroically  to  the  de- 
cision. They  made  the  best  prepara- 
tions they  could  for  the  journey,  boxed 
their  flour,  collected  their  other  provi- 
sions, loaded  their  wagons,  and,  in  some 
instances,  their  hand-carts,  and  started. 
The  scenes  of  the  past  were  still  vivid 
in  the  memories  of  very  many.  They 
recalled  with  a shudder  the  sufferings 
and  outrages  they  had  been  compelled 
to  endure  in  Missouri  and  Illinois. 
Rather  than  have  them  re-enacted  they 
elected  to  destroy  their  own  improve- 
ments, which  had  cost  them  so  much, 
and  leave  the  country. 

But  though  all  the  improvements  in 
the  city  and  in  the  north  were  made 
ready  for  the  torch,  they  were  not  burned. 
In  their  hearts  the  people  had  made  the 
sacrifice  as  much  as  if  the  whole  had 
been  destroyed.  They  had  left  their 
homes  not  expecting  to  see  them  again. 
The  Lord  was  pleased  with  their  will- 
ingness and  accepted  their  offering.  At 
this  juncture,  commissioners  from  Wash- 
ington, sent  out  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  came  to  Utah.  They 
held  interviews  with  the  leading  men. 
An  understanding  was  reached.  The 


army  marched  through  the  empty  city 
to  its  selected  quarters  at  Camp  Floyd 
and  the  Saints  who  had  left  their  homes 
and  moved  south  returned  to  them. 


It  was  after  these  events  that  I 
returned  from  Fillmore,  whither  I had 
been  requested  to  go,  when  it  was 
decided  to  abandon  Salt  Lake  City,  by 
President  Young,  with  a press,  and  type 
and  other  materials,  and  printers,  to 
publish  the  Deseret  News.  There  was 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  the  News  to 
be  published  away  from  the  city,  so  I 
was  advised  to  pack  up  everything  and 
return.  At  Payson  at  noon  on  Monday, 
as  I was  unhitching  my  team  at  Brother 
William  B.  Preston’s — who  lived  at 
that  town  at  that  time — Brother  John 
Bollwinkle  drove  up  with  a carriage  and 
mules  and  handed  me  a note.  It  was 
from  President  Young,  and  was  dated 
the  day  previous,  Sunday.  He  informed 
me  that  I had  been  appointed  to  go 
East  on  a mission.  The  company  I was 
to  go  with  expected  to  start  the  next 
day  (the  day  I received  the  note),  and 
he  wished  me  to  come  to  the  city  as 
quickly  as  I could.  In  reply  to  my 
inquiry  the  messenger  said  he  would  be 
ready  to  start  back  as  soon  as  he  had 
eaten  his  dinner  and  fed  his  mules. 
While  he  was  gone  I gathered  up  what 
clothing  and  bedding  and  weapons  I 
needed  for  the  journey,  and  in  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  we  were  on 
our  way  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  we 
arrived  the  next  morning  as  day  was 
breaking.  As  I had  only  been  home 
from  a mission  a few  weeks  before  I 
went  to  Fillmore,  and  had  been  absent 
several  years  before  on  another  mission, 
I had  no  home  in  Salt  Lake  City.  In 
leaving  my  family  at  the  roadside,  there- 
fore, I left  them  with  no  bright  prospect 
for  comfort  and  ease  during  my  absence. 
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But  the}'  uttered  no  complaints.  They 
put  their  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  during 
the  two  years  of  my  absence,  He  was 
their  benefactor  and  friend. 

After  receiving  my  instructions  the 
company  started  the  same  day,  in  the 
month  of  September,  for  the  states.  It 
consisted  of  Horace  S.  Eldredge,  wife 
and  daughter,  Father  Redfield  and  wife, 
Bishop  F.  Kesler,  Joseph  W.  Young, 
Horton  D.  Haight  and  the  writer.  The 
journey  across  the  plains  was  not 
marked  by  any  particular  event  until  we 
reached  the  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte 
River.  But  our  evenings  and  nights  as 
we  stood  guard  were  made  radiant  and 
interesting  by  the  beautiful  and  resplen- 
dent comet  which  adorned  the  heavens 
at  that  time. 

In  those  days  traveling  on  the  Plains 
at  best  was  but  slow  and  tedious. 
There  was  no  railroad  then  over  which 
we  could  be  whisked  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  an  hour;  no 
palace  car  in  which  to  lounge  luxur- 
iously on  the  cushioned  seats  in  the  day 
time  and  in  which  to  lie  down  to  be 
rocked  to  sleep  by  the  gentle  motion  at 
night;  no  colored  porter  to  wait  upon 
and  anticipate  the  wants  of  the  passen- 
ger, with  the  expectation  of  getting  a 
half  dollar  or  a dollar  when  a change  of 
cars  had  to  be  made;  no  finely  equipped 
dining  car  where  excellent  meals  could 
be  served  three  times  a day  as  the  train 
moved  rapidly  forward  to  its  destina- 
tion. These  are  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  of  modern  travel.  But  on  that 
trip,  though  we  had  good  teams,  we 
thought  we  had  made  a fine  day’s 
journey  when  we  traveled  thirty  miles. 
When  we  rested  in  mid-day  we  had 
to  turn  our  mules  out  to  graze  on  such 
feed  as  they  could  pick  up;  and  at  night 
they  were  left  loose,  but  were  watched, 
each  man  taking  his  turn  at  standing 


guard  to  prevent  the  animals  from  being 
run  off  or  the  camp  from  being  attacked 
by  Indians.  Upon  deciding  to  camp, 
the  first  duty  was  to  unharness  the 
mules,  then  the  man  in  each  mess  to 
whom  had  fallen  the  labor  of  cooking 
made  his  preparations  for  the  meal, 
while  the  others  gathered  fuel  and 
brought  water  and  kindled  the  fire.  On 
that  trip  Bishop  F.  Kesler,  Brother 
Horton  D.  Haight  and  myself  formed 
one  mess.  Brother  Haight  drove  the 
team  and  Bishop  Kesler,  being  an  excel- 
lent cook,  did  the  cooking.  It  fell  to  my 
lot  to  collect  the  fuel  and  bring  the 
water  and  be  of  general  help. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  Loup 
Fork  the  autumn  had  well  advanced  and 
the  weather  was  cold.  There  was  no 
ferry,  and  a ford  had,  therefore,  to  be 
found.  We  knew  it  would  not  do  to 
use  a horse  for  that  purpose,  as  the  bed 
of  the  stream  was  full  of  quicksand. 
Genoa,  a place  settled  by  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  was  on  the  opposite  bank,  but 
too  far  distant  for  us  to  communicate 
with  without  crossing.  There  was  no 
alternative,  then;  somebody  had  to  wade 
the  river  and  try  to  find  a ford  for  the 
teams  and  wagons.  So  Joseph  W. 
Young  and  myself  divested  ourselves  of 
our  coats,  vests  and  boots  and  started 
in,  he  taking  a direction  somewhat  down 
the  river  and  I going  in  an  upward 
direction.  It  was  cold,  toilsome  wad- 
ing, for  the  quicksand  was  heavy.  We 
waded  around  for  some  time,  but  though 
we  found  bars  on  which  the  water  was 
shallow,  we  could  not  find  a crossing 
which  we  thought  safe.  Finally,  I deter- 
mined to  cross  to  the  other  bank  and 
see  if  some  communication  could  not  be 
had  with  the  town.  As  I was  carriyng 
this  conclusion  into  effect  I saw  a man 
standing  on  the  bank,  whom  I thought 
I knew.  It  was  Brother  Joel  H.  John- 
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son,  who  was  residing  temporarily  at 
Genoa.  At  the  point  where  he  stood 
the  bank  was  somewhat  steep  and  high 
and  the  stream  swept  past  it  with  some 
volume  and  swiftness;  but  I was  so  glad 
to  see  him  that  I thought  nothing  of 
that,  and  soon  swam  across  and  told  him 
the  names  of  the  company  and  what  we 
wanted.  He  started  immediately  for 
the  settlement  and  I had  scarcely  done 
more  than  cross  the  river  and  reached 
camp  and  told  my  story  when  we  saw 
two  men  with  several  yoke  of  oxen  com- 
ing to  the  river.  It  was  Brother  Nathan 
Davis,  who  now  lives  at  Vernal,  Uintah 
County,  and  another  brother.  Brother 
Davis  was  familiar  with  the  river,  and 
by  taking  a winding  course  from  one  bar 
to  another  he  brought  the  oxen  over  to 
our  side.  The  cattle  were  hitched  on  to 
Brother  H.  S.  Eldredge’s  wagon  and  he 
and  his  folks  were  taken  safely  across. 
I had  again  waded  across  with  this 
wagon,  feeling  anxious  to  see  it  safely 
over;  and  by  the  time  we  reached  the 
opposite  side  the  sun  had  gone  down, 
and  the  shades  of  evening  were  closing 
around  us.  I was  the  only  one  of  the 
company  on  that  side  of  the  river  who 
belonged  to  the  wagons  on  the  other 
side,  and  I was  pressed  to  go  up  to  the 
settlement  and  stay  till  morning.  It 
was  urged  that  I must  be  tired,  and 
chilled  and  hungry,  and  I ought  not  to 
attempt  to  cross  again.  To  all  of  which 
I replied,  if  I do  not  return  our  com- 
panions on  the  other  side  will  be  uneasy 
about  me  and  may  feel  alarmed  for  my 
safety.  So  we  separated — they  to  go  to 
Genoa,  I to  recross  the  river  to  the 
camp  on  the  other  side. 

In  that  country  the  setting  of  the  sun 
is  followed  quickly  by  darkness.  The 
lengthened  twilight  which  we  in  the 
mountains  have  after  the  sun  goes  down, 
is  not  witnessed  there.  I perceived  it 


was  getting  rapidly  dark,  and  I desired 
to  cross  as  quickly  as  I could,  and  avail 
myself  of  the  little  remaining  light.  I 
did  not,  therefore,  follow  the  route  on 
which  the  wagon  had  traveled;  but  I 
plunged  in  to  swim  across  the  deep 
part  and  then  to  wade  and  swim  as  I 
might  find  necessary  to  go  straigh 
across. 

My  wading  in  the  quicksand,  my 
lengthy  exposure  in  scanty  apparel  to 
the  cold  in  the  water,  and  my  swimming 
in  my  clothes  had  fatigued  and  chilled 
me  more  than  I was  aware  of.  I soon 
became  conscious  of  this.  I was  tired, 
my  clothes  hung  heavily  upon  me  and 
impeded  my  progress;  to  add  to  my 
danger  darkness  had  closed  around  me, 
and  it  was  deep  darkness,  at  least  I felt 
so  that  night  in  the  river  alone  and  far 
from  human  help,  with  the  water  boiling 
around  me.  A condition  that  in  day- 
light might  scarcely  have  been  noticed 
became,  under  those  circumtances,  a 
terror. 

As  I write,  the  sombre  scene  rises 
before  me.  I see  the  thick  darkness 
which  hides  everything  from  view,  I 
hear  the  rush  of  the  stream  as  I battle 
desperately  with  it,  and  I feel  the  sink- 
ing of  the  heart  at  the  thought  of  being 
lost  in  that  strange  place,  with  no  one 
of  my  family  or  friends  to  ever  know 
my  fate.  It  is  in  such  peril  that 
thoughts  flash  with  lightning  rapidity 
through  the  brain.  The  reflections  and 
scenes  of  a lifetime  are  crowded  into  a 
few  minutes.  I thought  of  all  my  past 
life,  the  promises  that  had  been  made  to 
me,  the  sweet  hopes  I had  entertained 
for  the  future,  the  important  mission 
that  had  been  given  me;  and  was  this 
to  be  the  close  of  my  career?  What  a 
message  to  send  to  my  fellow-servants 
and  my  family— that  I had  disappeared, 
no  one  knew  how  or  where;  but  pre- 
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sumably  by  drowning  in  the  Loup  Fork 
of  the  Platte  River. 

And  with  these  thoughts  I prayed.  I 
called  upon  the  Lord  to  help  me,  for  I 
was  lost  in  the  darkness  in  the  river. 
In  daylight  it  might  have  seemed  but  a 
short  distance  to  swim.  I always  had 
confidence  in  my  swimming  powers.  But 
it  was  dark  now;  I was  benumbed  and 
tired,  and  I was  without  human  com- 
panionship, and  the  distance  appeared 
long.  But  I exerted  all  my  powers  and 
kept  on  swimming  and  praying.  Can  I 
make  anyone  understand  the  unspeak- 
able joy  I felt  when  I struck  the  bar 
and  found  myself  in  shallow  water?  I 
sunk  on  my  knees  exhausted  in  the 
sand,  inexpressibly  thankful  for  my 
deliverance  from  death.  The  rest  of  the 
distance  I was  very  careful  to  make  in 
shallow  water.  I wandered  around  con- 
siderably, but  whenever  I found  myself 
going  where  it  was  deep  I retreated  and 
tried  some  other  spot. 

I have  crossed  the  Loup  Fork  in  the 
cars  many  times  since  then.  I never 
see  the  stream  without  recalling  the 
memories  of  this  and  another  escape 
which  a number  of  us  had  in  crossing 
that  river.  It  is  not  a very  large  stream 
to  look  at  now,  but  that  night  I thought 
it  awfully  wide. 

When  I reached  the  other  bank  to  my 
surprise  and  disappointment  the  wagons 
had  gone,  and  I found  myself  in  a bad 
position  to  pass  the  cold  night.  The 
embers  at  our  camp  were  still  smolder- 
ing, and  I consoled  myself  with  the 
reflection  that  I could  sit  by  a good  fire 
all  night,  for  timber  was  abundant.  My 
companions  evidently  had  supposed  that 
I had  too  much  sense  to  attempt  to 
recross  the  river,  and  as  I learned  after- 
wards had  borrowed  no  trouble  about 
my  safety.  After  waiting  some  time  the 
moon  rose.  By  its  light  I succeeded  in 


tracking  the  wagons,  which  had  been 
moved  back  into  the  timber  to  be  more 
sheltered. 


The  Loup  Fork  was  the  scene  of 
another  affair  that  might  have  proved 
fatal.  The  time  was  two  years  after 
the  occurrence  of  which  I have  written. 
It  was  the  fall  of  1860.  I had  been 
away  two  years  on  the  mission  referred 
to  above,  and  after  being  five  or  six 
weeks'  at  home,  had  started  on  a four 
years’  mission  in  company  with  a num- 
ber of  other  Elders  to  Europe.  Among 
others  in  the  company  were  Elders 
Orson  Pratt  and  Erastus  Snow,  who 
were  on  missions  to  the  States,  and 
Captain  Hooper,  who  was  going  to  Con- 
gress as  Delegate.  We  reached  the 
Loup  Fork  in  the  month  of  November. 
It  was  cold  weather,  and  at  that  point 
we  had  a storm  of  sleet  and  snow.  A 
ferry  had  been  constructed  since  the 
time  I crossed  before;  but  something 
had  happened  to  it,  and  we  could  not 
get  our  wagons  across  immediately. 
Before  night  it  was  decided  that  some  of 
us  should  cross  to  the  other  side  and 
get  shelter  in  the  houses  of  the  Saints 
who  were  living  there.  There  was  a 
skiff  belonging  to  the  ferry,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  young  men  undertook  to 
row  it  across.  A number  of  us  got 
into  the  boat  to  go  over.  We  were  all 
heavily  clad,  having  overcoats  and  winter 
clothing  on.  Brother  Orson  Pratt  was  on 
board;  I had  my  wife  with  me,  and  we 
sat  together  in  the  stern.  The  ferry 
rope,  a very  thick,  strong  cable,  was 
stretched  across  the  stream  and  sagged 
in  the  water  in  the  center,  bobbing  up 
and  down  with  the  force  of  the  current. 
The  stream  was  running  with  the  swift- 
ness of  a mill  race.  We  started  in  some 
distance  above  the  rope;  but  the  stream 
carried  us  rapidly  down  towards  it. 
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Brother  Christopher  Merkley,  who  was 
on  the  bank,  saw  the  danger  we  were  in, 
and  commenced  yelling  to  us.  He 
wanted  the  rowers  not  to  pull  so  hard,  but 
to  allow  the  skiff  to  pass  under  the  rope 
at  a place  where  it  was  out  of  the  water. 
But  Brother  Jesse  N.  Smith,  who  was 
one  of  the  rowers,  misunderstood  what 
he  wanted,  and  he  rowed  with  all  his 
might  as  though  pulling  for  dear  life. 
Sitting  as  they  were,  they  could  not  see 
the  danger  we  were  in;  neither  could 
others  who  sat  facing  the  stern  of  the 
boat  But  my  position  enabled  me  to 
take  in  the  whole  situation  We  were 
drifting  rapidly  down,  and  were  likely  to 
cross  the  rope  where  it  sagged  in  the 
water  If  the  skiff  struck  the  rope,  drift- 
ing down  at  the  rate  we  were,  there  was 
every  probability  we  would  be  spilled 
out,  for  the  skiff  would  be  capsized.  I 
ceased  to  breathe,  a shiver  ran  through 
me  as  I thought  of  my  former  experience 
in  that  water,  and  how  badly  we  were 
prepared  to  swim  ashore  in  that  swift 
current.  But  happily  for  us,  a minute 
had  scarcely  elapsed  till  we  had  crossed 
the  rope  just  as  it  had  dipped  the 
deepest,  and  we  were  safe.  All  who  saw 
our  position  felt  that  we  had  had  a most 
narrow  escape,  and  we  breathed  a silent 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  who 
had  so  mercifully  delivered  us  from  the 
threatened  peril. 

You  may  be  sure  that  since  those  days 
when  I have  crossed  Loup  Fork  in  the 
cars  I have  looked  at  its  waters  with 
unusual  interest.  I cannot  forget  my 
escapes,  and  how  nearly  I came,  on 
these  two  different  occasions,  to  being 
engulphed  in  their  depths. 

G.  Q.  C. 


“ I have  been  better  than  the  average 
man,”  is  the  best  that  a man  can  say; 
and  even  that  is  chill  consolation. 


DON’T  WORRY  ABOUT  YOURSELF. 

To  retain  or  recover  health,  persons 
should  be  relieved  from  anxiety  concern- 
ing disease.  The  mind  has  power  over 
the  body — for  a person  to  think  he  has 
a disease  will  often  produce  that  dis- 
ease. This  we  see  effected  when  the 
mind  is  intensely  concentrated  upon  the 
disease  of  another.  We  have  seen  a 
person  sea-sick  in  anticipation  of  a 
voyage,  before  reaching  the  vessel.  We 
have  known  people  to  die  of  cancer  in 
the  stomach,  or  any  other  mortal  dis- 
ease. A blind-folded  man  slightly 
pricked  in  the  arm,  has  fainted  and 
died  from  believing  he  was  bleeding  to 
death.  Therefore,  persons  to  remain 
well,  should  be  cheerful  and  happy; 
and  sick  persons  should  have  their 
minds  diverted  as  much  as  possible. 
It  is  by  their  faith  that  they  die.  As  a 
man  thinketh,  so'is  he.  If  he  wills  not 
to  die  he  can  often  live  in  spite  of  he 
disease;  and,  if  he  has  little  or  no 
attachment  to  life,  he  will  slip  away  as 
easily  as  a child  will  fall  asleep.  Men 
live  by  their  minds  as  well  as  by  their 
bodies.  Their  bodies  have  no  life  of 
themselves;  they  are  only  receptacles  of 
life — tenements  for  their  minds,  and  the 
will  has  much  to  do  in  continuing  the 
physical  occupancy  or  giving  it  up. 

To  enjoy  life  avoid  all  boastings  and 
exaggerations,  backbiting,  abuse,  and 
evil  speaking,  slang  phrases  and  oaths 
in  conversation;  deprecate  no  man’s 
qualities,  and  accept  hospitality  of  the 
humblest  kind  in  a hearty  and  apprecia- 
tive manner;  avoid  giving  offense,  and 
if  you  do  offend,  have  the  manliness  to 
apologize;  infuse  as  much  elegance  as 
possible  into  3'our  thoughts  as  well  as 
jmur  actions;  and,  as  you  avoid  vulgari- 
ties, you  will  increase  the  enjoyment  of 
life,  and  grow  in  the  respect  of  others. 
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PROPHECY  FULFILLED. 

While  in  the  company  the  other  even- 
ing of  one  of  the  brethren,  who  was 
one  of  Bishop  Roundy’s  party  when 
they  explored  the  Little  Colorado  coun- 
try in  the  northern  part  of  Arizona,  in 
1873,  and  which  country  has  since  been 
partially  settled  by  Latter-day  Saints,  he 
related  two  striking  occurrences  of  the 
literal  fulfillment  of  the  promises  made 
in  the  name  of  our  Savior  by  that  great 
Prophet  and  leader  in  Israel,  President 
Brigham  Young;  and  thinking,  perhaps, 
they  might  be  interesting  to  some  of 
your  many  readers,  as  they  were  to  me, 
I pen  them  down  and  place  them  at 
your  disposal. 

He  said  in  substance:  “When  we 

were  set  apart  by  President  Young  for 
that  mission  he  promised  us,  among 
other  things,  that  if  we  would  do  as  we 
were  told  we  would  not  fail  any  night  to 
have  grass  for  our  horses;  and  also  that 
as  we  were  going  down  into  a game 
country,  he  would  promise  us,  if  we 
would  not  kill  any  more  game  than  we 
needed  for  our  own  use,  we  would 
always  have  meat  when  we  needed  it. 

“In  regard  to  the  first-mentioned  pro- 
mise, one  of  the  brethren  who  was  in 
the  party  said  that  if  President  Young 
knew  as  much  about  the  country  we 
were  going  into  as  he  did,  he  certainly 
would  not  make  them  any  such  a 
promise,  for  he  had  been  down  into 
parts  of  it  and  found  much  country 
entirely  destitute  of  grass.  On  our  way 
down  we  found  grass  every  night  as  had 
been  promised.  When  we  got  into  the 
San  Francisco  Mountains,  west  of  where 
Flagstaff  now  is,  we  encountered  con- 
siderable snow,  but  for  several  days 
found  occasional  bare  spots,  with  plenty 
of  grass  for  our  animals.  But  one  day 
there  was  more  snow  than  usual,  and  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  we 


made  any  progress.  The  snow  was 
about  three  feet  deep,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  make  one  horse  wallow 
through  a short  distance  to  break  the 
track,  until  he  was  nearly  exhausted, 
and  then  step  aside  and  let  the  next 
take  a turn.  We  kept  on  all  day  this 
way,  and  about  sundown  one  of  the 
brethren  spoke  up  and  said,  ‘Bishop 
Roundy,  what  about  President  Young’s 
promise  now?’ 

“The  Bishop  inquired  which  promise, 
and  he  replied,  ‘The  one  that  we  would 
always  find  grass  for  our  horses.  Here 
we  have  traveled  all  day  in  this  deep 
snow,  and  there  is  no  prospect  at  all  for 
any  grass  tonight.  I guess  he  has 
missed  it  this  time.  ’ 

“He  was  assured  that  we  certainly 
would  find  some  yet,  and  we  traveled 
on.  Just  before  dark  we  crossed  over  a 
small  ridge,  and  on  the  other  side  we 
found  a spot  about  one  hundred  yards 
wide  by  three  hundred  yards  long  with- 
out any  snow,  and  covered  with  as 
pretty  green  grass  as  I ever  saw. 
Indeed  there  was  not  a single  night  on 
the  entire  trip  that  we  failed  to  get  what 
grass  our  animals  needed. 

“While  crossing  the  Mogollon  Moun- 
tains, we  came  across  a great  many 
wild  turkeys,  and  succeeded  in  securing 
two,  and  had  meat  at  other  times  when 
we  wanted  it.  But  on  the  way  back 
Bother  G.  and  I left  the  rest  of  the 
company  at  Johnson,  and  started  over 
the  mountains  to  Panguitch;  but  being 
stopped  by  the  very  deep  snow,  we  were 
compelled  to  retrace  our  steps  and  go 
around  by  way  of  Kanab.  As  this  made 
us  about  four  days  longer  than  we 
expected,  our  store  of  provisions  ran 
short.  One  day  we  had  nothing  but  a 
few  crumbs  left.  In  the  afternoon 
while  making  our  way  along  through 
the  snow  I said  to  my  companion, 
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‘Well,  what  about  that  meat?  Isn’t  it 
about  time  we  were  getting  it;  we  need 
it  now?’ 

“He  inquired,  ‘What  meat?’  and  I 
said,  'That  which  President  Young 
promised  us  we  would  get  when  we 
needed  it.’  He  told  me  we  would  get 
it  all  right,  as  President  Young’s  word 
never  fell  to  the  ground  unfulfilled. 

“The  subject  rested  there,  but  about 
half  an  hour  afterwards  I espied,  about 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  away,  on 
the  side  hill,  a large,  white  mountain 
hare,  and  asked  Brother  G.  what  that 
was.  He  replied,  ‘It’s  the  meat  Presi- 
dent Young  promised  us.’ 

“We  stopped,  and  the  hare  at  once 
started  towards  us,  coming  exactly 
straight  for  us  until  within  about  ten 
feet,  when  it  turned  as  though  to  pass 
ahead  of  us;  but  when  it  got  to  the  trail 
it  jumped  down  into  it,  and  stood  up  on 
its  hind  legs,  looking  straight  at  us.  I 
brought  my  pistol  down  onto  it,  secur- 
ing it,  and  Brother  G.  exclaimed, 
‘There,  I told  you  that  was  the  meat 
that  President  Young  promised  us.  I 
knew  it  as  soon  as  I caught  sight  of  it 
as  well  as  I know  it  now!” 

In  conclusion  the  brother  said  that 
Bishop  Roundy  was  a man  with  as 
much  faith  m the  gospel  and  the 
promises  of  the  servants  of  God  as  any 
man  he  ever  saw,  and  related  some  very 
interesting  occurrences  as  examples  of 
it.  Guillermo. 


There  is  assuredly  no  action  of  our 
social  life,  however  unimportant,  which 
by  kindly  thought  may  not  be  made  to 
have  a beneficial  influence  upon  others; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  spend  the  small- 
est amount  of  money,  for  any  not 
absolutely  necessary  purpose,  without  a 
grave  responsibility  as  to  the  manner  of 
spending  it. 


THE  OLD  LAWYER’S  LESSON. 

A young  man  said  that  he  learned, 
when  eighteen  years  old,  a lesson  which 
was  of  life-long  use  to  him.  A paper 
was  given  him  by  an  old  lawyer  with 
directions  as  to  what  he  was  to  do  with 
it.  “But  what  if  I should  lose  it?”  he 
asked. 

“You  must  not  lose  it,”  was  the 
answer,  with  a most  decided  emphasis. 

“I  don’t  intend  to,  but  what  if  I 
should  happen  to?” 

“But  I say  you  must  not  happen  to. 
I shall  make  no  provision  for  any  such 
occurrence.  You  must  not  lose  it.” 

The  old  lawyer’s  manner  made  its 
impression  and  set  the  youth  on  a new 
tram  of  thinking.  He  found  that  if  he 
set  his  mind  resolutely  on  a thing  it 
could  be  done.  If  care  enough  was  taken 
he  would  not  lose  nor  forget. 

Never  to  lose 'anything  and  never  for- 
get anything  that  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered became  his  two  mottoes,  and  by 
this  means  he  became  a successful 
worker.  He  always  regarded  it  as  the 
poorest  of  excuses  for  one  in  his  employ 
to  say  for  neglect,  “I  forgot.”  He 
always  considered  it  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  he  did  not  care  enough  about 
the  business  to  remember  it.  We  all 
remember  fast  enough  things  that  are 
particularly  for  our  own  interest.  We 
ought  to  make  our  employer’s  interest 
our  own,  in  common  honesty,  and  it  is, 
in  a sense,  for  our  interest  to  do  so.  It 
is  the  youth  who  are  “faithful  in  that 
which  is  least”  who  rise  to  preferment 
and  places  of  greater  trust.” 

Never  lose  and  never  forget,  if  you 
wish  to  thrive  and  lay  the  foundation  for 
future  success. 

“Lazy  folks  can  never  prosper  or 
thrive.”  It  is  the  laziest  habit  of  mind 
that  induces  one  to  be  always  losing 
and  always  forgetting. 
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YOUNG  FOLKS’  STORIES. 


Our  Mountain  Home. 

About  four  years  ago  we  moved  to  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  to  a beautiful 
little  cove  near  the  Peadras  Verde 
River.  There  were  only  two  families  of 
us  together,  with  another  one  on  a ranch 
about  a mile  and  a half  distant.  ‘ The 
nearest  town  was  a small  settlement 
over  three  miles  away,  where  we  some- 
times attended  meeting.  However  we 
did  not  get  lonesome  or  feel  the  least 
fear,  although  we  had  often  heard  that 
we  lived  on  the  trail  of  renegade 
Apaches  traveling  through  the  country. 
This  fact  has  since  been  proven  by  the 
sad  fate  which  befel  Brother  Thomp- 
son’s family  last  summer,  who  were 
attacked  by  the  Indians.  Two  were 
killed  and  one  wounded  in  this  same 
place. 

We  did  not  have  much  chance  to  get 
lonesome,  as  we  were  so  busy  looking 
after  our  crops  and  cattle  during  the 
week.  Then  on  Sunday  we  held  Sunday 
school  at  our  neighbor’s  house,  which 
was  quite  a pleasure.  Often  in  the 
afternoon  we  children  would  take  a 
walk  to  gather  moss  and  flowers,  or  else 
we  would  visit  the  caves,  which  were 
quite  numerous. 

There  were  many  pretty  caves,  pillars 
and  arches  of  solid  rock,  some  of  which 
we  named  after  objects  we  fancied  they 
resembled.  Some  of  the  arches  were 
over  fifty  feet  high.  Under  one  of  them 
grew  a huge  grape  vine,  that  looked  as 
though  it  might  be  a century  old.  From 
this,  as  well  as  other  vines  and  trees, 
we  gathered  fruit  to  make  pies. 

There  were  four  or  five  caves  about 


four  miles  distant,  which  were  much 
larger  than  those  where  we  lived.  One 
of  them  was  so  formed  that  twenty  men 
might  have  resisted  an  army  of  five 
hundred  men  from  gaining  an  entrance 
into  it.  It  also  contained  a large  olla  or 
pot  six  or  eight  feet  high,  which  was 
likely  used  to  store  grain  in.  Two  or 
three  of  the  caves  had  been  walled  up 
into  different  rooms.  It  is  believed  that 
these  caves  were  inhabited  by  ancient 
people. 

The  Peadras  Verde  River,  which 
passed  our  home,  is  a clear,  mountain 
stream.  It  afforded  us  much  pleasure, 
as  we  used  to  bathe  in  its  cool  waters 
very  often.  There  were  a great  many 
fish  in  the  river,  which  we  used  to  catch 
and  use. 

One  4th  of  July  my  brother  and  I 
went  to  hunt  some  cows,  and  took  our 
fishing  tackle  along  with  us.  We 
returned  home  with  one  cow  and  a large 
basket  full  of  fish  as  the  result  of  our 
day’s  hunt  and  exploit. 

Another  pleasing  feature  of  our  moun- 
tain home  was  that  there  was  plenty  of 
game,  as  deer  and  turkey.  There  were 
also  some  of  the  fiercer  kind  of  animals, 
as  the  bear,  mountain  lion  and  wild  cat. 
One  day  my  older  brother  had  been 
hunting.  About  sundown  he  saw  two 
large  bears.  He  fired  at  them  and  they 
started  after  him.  He  kept  on  firing 
until  he  killed  one  of  them,  and  thought 
he  had  wounded  the  other.  It  turned 
and  went  into  the  willows.  Being  about 
two  miles  from  home,  and  having  no 
horse,  he  concluded  to  leave  the  bear 
and  return  for  it  the  next  day,  which 
he  did.  It  proved  to  be  a pretty  good 
sized  one,  and  pretty  well  marked  with 
bullet  holes. 

Junius  Rojnney , aged  15  years. 

Coj.onia  Juarez, 

Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
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How  Baby  Was  Healed. 

In  February,  1891,  we  were  living  in 
the  Tenth  Ward  in  Salt  Lake  City.  My 
little  brother,  Asael,  then  two  years  and 
three  months  old,  was  suffering  greatly 
with  earache  and  had  been  crying  all 
day. 

My  papa  came  home  about  dusk. 
Asael  ran  to  him  and  said,  “Put  oil  in 
baby’s  ear.” 

Papa  asked  for  the  oil,  and  little 
brother  laid  his  head  so  cunningly  on 
papa’s  knee  to  have  the  oil  poured  in 
his  ear.  Papa  poured  some  oil  in  his 
ear  and  anointed  around  it,  and  asked 
the  Lord  in  the  name  of  Jesus  to  cure 
him,  and  rebuked  the  pain  by  the  Holy 
Priesthood.  Baby  was  instantly  healed 
and  never  has  had  the  earache  since, 
although  he  had  it  frequently  before  that 
time. 

Helen  C.  Palmer , age  g years. 

Aurora,  Sevier  Co. 


Story  About  Wild  Cats. 

I have  read  a great  many  stories  in 
the  Juvenile,  from  the  little  folks,  and 
they  were  very  good  and  interesting,  so 
I thought  I would  write  a story  about 
wild  cats. 

There  are  a great  many  in  this  part 
of  Utah,  and  they  are  very  destructive 
to  sheep  and  especially  to  young  lambs. 
They  are  also  very  fond  of  chickens. 
In  size  they  are  as  large  as  a common 
dog,  and  very  much  the  shape  of  a tame 
cat;  the  only  difference  is  that  the  wild- 
cat’s color  is  yellow,  mixed  with  black 
and  white,  and  they  have  a very  short 
tail.  They  have  a large  head  and  large, 
round  eyes,  are  very  active  and  strong, 
and  can  jump  quite  a long  distance. 
They  will  not  fight  unless  closely 
cornered. 

Christmas  eve  of  1891,  my  father 
being  away,  mother  went  to  the  chicken 


coop  and  shut  up  the  chickens.  Christ- 
mas morning  when  we  went  out  to  open 
the  door  there  was  a wild  cat  in  there, 
and  around  him  was  about  thirty-five 
chickens  that  he  had  killed.  Mother 
had  shut  the  cat  in  without  knowing  it. 
One  of  our  neighbors  came  and  shot  it. 

At  another  time  one  made  a great 
many  visits  to  our  chicken  house  before 
we  caught  him.  This  one  was  very 
large  and  fat,  for  he  had  eaten  forty  or 
fifty  chickens  belonging  to  one  of  our 
neighbors  and  ourselves. 

Not  long  since  some  of  our  neighbors’ 
children  went  upon  a hill  near  their 
home  to  play;  one  of  them  found  a nest 
of  four  little  wild  kittens  in  a hole  in 
the  rocks.  They  went  in  the  hole, 
caught  the  kittens  and  took  them  home. 
I think  the  old  one  must  have  been 
surprised  when  she  come  and  found  her 
young  ones  gone. 

Once  last  summer  a young  man  near 
here  saw  an  old  cat  and  four  young 
ones;  he  tried  to  catch  her  but  he  could 
not. 

Wm.  C.  Betteridge,  Jr.  Age  n. 

Grouse  Creek,  Box  Elder  Co.,  Utah. 


Healed  in  Answer  to  Prayer. 

I love  to  read  the  Juvenile,  and  have 
found  many  interesting  stories  in  it.  I 
thought  I would  relate  a short  story 
about  the  power  of  prayer. 

In  the  year  1868  my  mother  had  a 
cancer  wart  in  her  eye.  It  grew  to  be 
as  large  as  a small  marble,  and  was  very 
painful.  She  went  to  see  a doctor  about 
it,  but  he  said  he  could  do  nothing  for 
it.  She  then  went  to  another  doctor, 
and  he  told  her  it  would  have  to  be  cut 
out. 

The  day  was  set  for  the  operation,  and 
while  waiting  for  the  doctor  she  had  an 
impression  that  her  mother  was  sick  at 
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home,  and  concluded  she  would  not 
have  it  done. 

She  was  afterward  prayed  for  by  the 
Elders.  The  cancer  gradually  disap- 
peared, and  she  has  never  felt  any  more 
of  it  to  this  day.  She  says  this  healing 
was  a great  testimony  to  her,  showing 
the  power  of  prayer  and  faith. 

Maggie  Foutz,  age  ij. 

Pleasant  Grove. 


A Pet  Bird. 

I have  been  reading  the  little  boys’ 
and  girls’  stories  about  birds  and 
animals.  I will  write  about  our  pet 
bird.  Papa  gave  it  to  mamma  as  a 
Christmas  present.  * 

This  bird  came  from  India,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  cunning 
birds  that  I ever  saw.  It  is  tall  and 
graceful,  and  much  larger  than  a black- 
bird. Its  color  is  black,  and  when  in 
the  sun  it  has  a purple  tint.  Its  head 
is  like  black  plush,  and  from  its  ears 
extending  all  around  its  head  are  two 
bright  yellow  wattels,  which  look  like  a 
yellow  satin  collar.  Its  bill  and  feet  are 
yellow,  and  when  anyone  comes  into  the 
door  it  stretches  its  neck  and  turns  its 
head  about  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
as  though  it  was  measuring  them. 

One  day  mamma  let  the  bird  out  of 
its  cage,  and  it  flew  on  to  the  mantle, 
where  the  clock  was,  and  stood  there  as 
though  it  was  trying  to  find  out  what 
made  the  pendulum  go. 

That  is  not  all  the  bird  can  do,  for  it 
can  talk.  If  mamma  calls  to  it  and 
says  “Mino,”  it  will  say  "What?”  as 
plainly  as  you  could.  It  also  says 
"Hello!"  in  five  different  voices.  He 
sings  it,  and  he  screams  it,  and  can  say 
"Polly.” 

One  day  it  jumped  on  the  mirror  and 
bent  his  little  head  down  so  he  could 


see  himself,  and  in  a comical  voice  said 
“Hello!" 

Oh,  how  we  did  laugh  at  him!  After 
that  he  did  it  many  times.  He  likes 
to  do  anything  that  will  please  us,  for 
he  is  very  fond  of  admiration.  Now 
this  is  all  I will  write  about  our  pet 
bird  now,  but  some  other  time  I will 
tell  you  some  more  of  his  tricks. 

Eugenia  Silver,  age  8 years. 

Salt. Lake  City. 

My  Father’s  Escape. 

In  reading  the  many  little  incidents 
written  by  the  children,  I am  anxious  to 
embrace  the  opportunity  that  presents 
itself  to  me.  Nothing  has  transpired 
during  the  twelve  years  of  my  life  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  others,  so  I will 
relate  some  of  the  critical  incidents  that 
my  father  has  passed  through. 

When  in  Colorado  (which  was  once 
my  home  before  my  dear  father  and 
mother  left  me  to  battle  through  life  an 
orphan)  my  father  was  hunting  cattle. 
He  was  riding  an  excellent  horse  at  full 
speed,  looking  ahead  and  not  at  his 
horse,  which  gave  an  odd  move,  caus- 
ing him  to  look  down,  when  he  suddenly 
discovered  himself  and  horse  on  the 
edge  of  a large  hole,  which  they  must 
either  jump  or  fall  into  it.  He  put 
spurs  to  his  horse  with  the  ashing 
thought,  “Save  us,  Clyde,  or  we  must 
endure  a terrible  death.” 

The  noble  animal  seemed  to  realize 
the  perilous  situation  and  gave  an 
astonishing  leap,  barely  landing  on  the 
other  side.  The  place  was  found  to  be 
about  twenty  feet  across,  and  they 
could  not  tell  how  deep. 

At  another  time  my  father,  being  in  a 
herd  of  stampeding  cattle,  was  safely 
carried  over  a cut  or  gulch  in  the  earth, 
where  close  behind  him  thirty  head  of 
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cattle  came  tumbling  in  on  top  of  each 
other,  thus  killing  themselves. 

Ada  McGregor,  age  12  years. 
Parowan,  Iron  Co.,  Utah. 


My  Grandmother’s  Cat. 

I have  read  a good  many  very  inter- 
esting little  stories  in  the  Juvenile  with 
much  interest,  so  thought  I would  write 
a short  story  about  my  grandmother’s 
cat.  She  is  about  sixteen  years  old. 
She  left  my  uncle’s  and  went  over  to 
my  grandmother’s  when  she  was  about 
three  years  old,  where  she  has  remained 
in  the  family  ever  since.  Grandfather 
says  he  would  not  take  $5  for  her.  She 
is  very  good  in  keeping  destructive 
animals  out  of  the  garden. 

The  children  got  in  the  habit  of  tak- 
ing the  gophers  from  her  when  she 
brought  them  and  scalping  them,  as  a 
bounty  was  paid  for  scalps  in  this 
county.  She  got  so  used  to  this  that 
whenever  she  brought  one  in  she  would 
carry  it  up  to  some  of  them  and  lay  it 
down,  and  then  look  up  and  mew  until 
they  would  scalp  it,  and  then  she  would 
seem  to  be  quite  satisfied  to  eat  it. 

The  folks  sleep  upstairs,  and  she 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  content  to  stay  alone 
downstairs.  So  she  wends  her  way 
upstairs  and  retires  every  night.  When 
she  comes  down  in  the  morning  if  the 
door  is  shut  she  will  place  her  paws 
upon  the  knob  and  rattle  it  until  some 
of  them  hear  her  and  open  the  door. 
She  reminds  us  of  a very  aged  and 
infirm  person. 

Lula  M.  Cutler,  age  8 years. 

Glendale,  Kane  Co.,  Utah. 


A Story  of  a Coyote. 

One  day  my  two  brothers  were  out  on 
the  range  hunting  horses.  When  they 


were  coming  home  they  saw  a young 
coyote  and  ran  it  down,  and  then  one  of 
them  got  off  his  horse  and  caught  it. 
They  put  a string  around  its  neck  and 
brought  it  home.  When  they  got  home 
the  coyote  was  so  dizzy  that  it  could  not 
stand  up. 

• After  awhile  I put  it  in  a box  and 
fed  it  some  meat.  After  it  ate  that  I 
gave  it  some  water,  but  it  would  not 
drink  it.  I then  gave  it  some  milk, 
which  it  drank.  After  this  I took  it 
out  of  the  box  and  put  a string  around 
its  neck,  and  it  followed  me  all  around. 

The  next  day  I went  to  town,  and 
my  little  brother  took  it  out  of  the  box 
and  it  got  away  with  the  string  on  its 
neck.  I guess  it  was  glad  to  get  away. 
We  could  not  find  it.  I think  it  found 
its  home. 

Daniel  Lillywhite,  age  12. 

Beaver  City. 


Our  Farm. 

I have  read  so  many  nice  stories  in 
the  Juvenile,  written  by  the  young 
people,  that  I thought  I would  try  and 
write  something,  as  I have  a desire  to 
learn  to  write. 

The  farm  is  a healthful  place  to  live. 
I like  to  live  on  a farm,  and  play  in  the 
newly-mown  hay,  and  drive  the  cows  to 
the  pasture. 

My  papa  is  on  a mission,  and  we  boys 
are  learning  to  work  on  a farm.  Last 
year  we  raised  wheat,  oats  and  corn, 
also  many  vegetables.  It  takes  lots  of 
work  to  run  a farm,  for  we  have  to 
water,  weed  and  hoe  it.  We  have  lots 
of  fun  trapping  gophers.  A few  years 
ago  there  was  a bounty  on  gophers  and 
squirrels.  The  gopher  skins  brought 
five  cents  and  the  squirrels  were  two  and 
a half  cents  each. 

Chas.  W.  Whitaker.  Age  9 years. 

Petersburg,  Millard  Co.,  Utah. 
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A GREAT  TEMPLE. 


The  most  momentous  event  in  the 
history  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  has  just 
been  consummated.  The  great  Temple 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  concerning  which 
both  ancient  and  modern  prophets  have 
spoken  snd  written,  is  completed  and 
dedicated  to  the  Most  High.  After 
forty  years  of  labor,  interrupted  though 
it  was  at  times,  this  structure  now 
stands  completed.  The  excellence  of  its 
workmanship,  the  solidity  and  massive- 
ness of  its  walls,  the  symmetry  of  its 
various  parts,  has  called  forth  the  most 
glowing  expressions  from  Saints  as  well 
as  from  strangers  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  viewing  it. 

Exactly  what  it  has  cost  in  money  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  and 
what  it  has  cost  in  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  people  will  never  be  known  until 
eternity  shall  reveal  the  secrets  of  this 
life.  The  Saints  have  struggled  against 
poverty  and  the  ills  attendant  upon 
the  settlement  of  a new  country;  but 
with  all,  they  have  never  murmured  at  the 
requirements  made  of  them  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  Temple.  Their  means 
have  been  given  freely  and  abundantly, 
even  at  the  cost  of  many  of  the  comforts 
and  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Their  gifts  and  sacrifices,  however,  are 
known  to  God,  and  He  will  undoubtedly  ! 
fulfill  the  promise  made  recently  to  the 
Saints  through  His  servants:  that  they 


should  be  blessed  here  and  hereafter  for 
the  spirit  of  liberality  which  they  have 
manifested.  Considering  all  the  circum- 
stances of  its  construction,  and  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  people  who  have 
built  it,  this  Temple  is  the  most  remark- 
able building  in  the  world,  and  as  far  as 
the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been 
erected  are  concerned,  it  is  unequalled 
upon  the  earth  at  the  present  time. 
Since  the  time  when  President  Brigham 
Young,  four  days  after  his  arrival  in  the 
valley,  in  1847,  designated  the  spot 
where  this  building  should  be  erected, 
and  said:  “Here  we  will  build  the  Tem- 
ple of  our  God,”  the  thought  of  doing 
the  work  has  ever  been  present  with  the 
faithful  Latter-day  Saints.  Though  it 
seemed  at  one  time,  when  the  walls  were 
covered  at  the  time  of  “The  Move,” 
that  the  Prediction  of  President  Young 
would  fail,  inasmuch  as  the  people  left 
their  homes  with  the  expectation  of 
never  seeing  them  again,  yet  God,  in 
His  mercy,  accepted  their  sacrifice  and 
brought  them  back  again  to  their  city 
and  to  the  spot  which  had  been  desig- 
nated for  the  building  of  His  house. 

On  Monday,  February  14th,  1853, 
amid  the  great  rejoicing  of  the  people 
who  had  already  gathered  to  this  valley, 
the  grounds  for  the  Temple  were  sur- 
veyed, and  the  ground  was  first  turned 
for  the  excavation  of  that  part  necessary 
j for  the  foundation  of  the  Temple.  On 
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April  6th  of  the  same  year  the  corner- 
stones were  laid  according  to  the  order 
of  the  Priesthood  by  and  under  the 
direction  of  President  Young.  Of  the 


gressed  slowly  at  times;  again  it  has 
been  at  a standstill  from  various 
causes,  and  finally  within  the  last  year 
the  work  which  has  been  done  has 


Apostles  vC'ho  were  present  at  that  time 
only  three  now  live  in  the  flesh — Presi- 
dents Wilford  Woodruff,  Lorenzo  Snow 
and  Franklin  D.  Richards.  From  that 
time  until  the  present  the  work  has  pro- 


astonished  even  the  most  sanguine. 
When  the  resolution  was  passed,  April 
6th,  1892,  at  the  laying  of  the  capstone, 
that  the  building  should  be  completed 
by  April  6th,  1893,  it  required  great 
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faith  to  believe  that  such  results  could 
be  accomplished,  and  indeed  they  could 
not  ordinarily  have  been  done.  It  has 
been  the  blessings  of  God  upon  the 
labors  of  His  servants  that  has  enabled 
them  to  perform  the  miracle  which  is 
now  presented  to  our  gaze.  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  also  touched  the  hearts  of 
the  people  so  that  they  have  provided 
the  means  without  stint  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  which  God  has 
wrought  in  the  eyes  of  all  His  people 
and  that  which  He  inspired  His  ser- 
vants to  undertake. 

Concerning  the  design  of  the  build- 
ing, which  was  prepared  by  Elder 
Truman  O.  Angell,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  President  Brigham  Young,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  append  herewith  a 
description  given  by  the  architect: 

The  Temple  Block  is  forty  rods 
square,  the  lines  running  north  and 
south,  and  east  and  west,  and  contains 
ten  acres.  The  center  of  the  Temple 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  six 
inches  due  west  from  the  center  of  the 
east  line  of  the  block.  The  length  of 
the  said  house,  east  and  west,  is  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  and  a half  feet, 
including  towers,  and  the  width  ninety- 
nine  feet.  On  the  east  end  there  are 
three  towers,  as  also  on  the  west. 
Draw  a line  north  and  south  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  and  a half  feet 
through  the  center  of  the  towers,  and 
you  have  the  north  and  south  extent  of 
ground  plan,  including  pedestal. 

We  depress  into  the  earth,  at  the  east 
end,  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  feet,  and 
enlarge  all  around  beyond  the  lines  of 
wall  three  feet  for  a footing. 

The  north  and  south  walls  are  eight 
feet  thick,  clear  of  pedestal;  they  stand 
upon  a footing  of  sixteen  feet  wall  on 
its  bearing,  which  slopes  three  feet  on 
each  side  to  the  height  of  seven  and  a 
half  feet.  The  footing  of  the  towers 
rises  to  the  same  height  as  the  side,  and 
is  one  solid  piece  of  masonry  of  rough 
ashlars,  laid  in  good  lime  mortar. 

The  basement  of  the  main  building  is 


divided  into  many  rooms  by  walls,  all 
having  footings.  The  line  of  the  base- 
ment floor  is  six  inches  above  the  top  of 
the  footing.  From  the  tower  on  the 
east  to  the  tower  on  the  west,  the  face 
of  the  earth  slopes  six  feet;  four  inches 
above  the  earth,  on  the  east  line,  begins 
a promenade  walk,  from  eleven  to 
twenty-two  feet  wide,  around  the  entire 
building,  and  approached  by  stone  steps 
on  all  sides. 

There  are  four  towers  on  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  building,  each  starting  from 
their  footing,  of  twenty-six  feet  square; 
these  continue  sixteen  and  a half  feet 
high,  and  come  to  the  line  of  the  base 
string  course,  which  is  eight  feet  above 
the  promenade  walk.  At  this  point  the 
towers  are  reduced  to  twenty-five  feet 
square;  they  then  continue  to  the  height 
of  thirty-eight  feet,  or  the  height  of  the 
second  string  course.  At  this  point 
they  are  reduced  to  twenty-three  feet 
square;  they  then  continue  thirty  eight 
feet  high,  to  the  third  string  course. 
The  string  courses  continue  all  around 
the  building,  except  when  separated  by 
buttresses.  These  string  courses  are 
massive  mouldings  from  solid  blocks  of 
stone. 

The  two  east  towers  then  rise  twenty- 
five  feet  to  a string  course,  or  cornice. 
The  two  west  towers  rise  nineteen  feet 
and  come  to  their  string  course  or  cor- 
nice. The  four  towers  then  rise  nine 
feet  to  the  top  of  battlements.  These 
towers  are  cylindrical,  having  seventeen 
feet  diameter  inside,  within  which  stairs 
ascend  around  a solid  column  four  feet 
in  diameter,  allowing  landings  at  the 
various  sections  of  the  building.  These 
towers  have  each  five  ornamental  win- 
dows on  two  sides,  above  the  basement. 

The  two  center  towers  occupy  the  cen- 
ter of  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the 
building,  starting  from  their  footings 
thirty-one  feet  square,  and  break  off  in 
sections  in  line  with  corner  towers,  to 
the  height  of  the  third  string  course, 
i The  east  center  tower  then  rises  fort) 
feet  to  the  top  of  battlements;  the  west 
center  tower  rises  thirty-four  feet  to  the 
top  of  battlements.  All  the  towers  have 
spires,  the  details  of  which  are  not 
decided  on. 
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THE  ANGEL. 

All  these  towers,  at  their  corners, 
have  octagon  turrets,  terminated  by 
octagon  pinnacles  five  feet  in  diameter 
at  base,  four  feet  at  first  story,  and 
three  feet  from  there  up.  There  are 
also  on  each  side  of  these  towers  two 
buttresses,  except  when  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  body  of  the  main 
building.  The  top  of  these  buttresses 
show  forty-eight  in  number,  and  stand 
upon  pedestals.  The  space  between 
these  buttresses  and  turrets  is  two  feet 
at  first  story.  On  the  front  of  two  cen- 
ter towers  are  two  large  windows,  each 
thirty-two  feet  high,  one  above  the 
other,  neatly  prepared  for  that  place. 

On  the  two  west  corner  towers,  and 
on  the  west  end,  a few  feet  below  the 
top  of  battlements,  may  be  seen  in  bold 
or  alto  relievo,  the  great  dipper,  or  Ursa 
Major,  with  the  pointers  ranging  nearly 
towards  the  North  Star.  (Moral,  the 
lost  may  find  themselves  by  the  priest- 
hood.) 

I will  now  glance  at  the  main  body 
of  the  house.  I have  before  stated  that 
the  base  was  divided  into  many  rooms. 


The  center  one  is  arranged  for  a baptis- 
mal font,  and  is  fifty-seven  feet  long  by 
thirty-five  feet  wide,  separated  from  the 
main  wall  by  four  rooms,  two  on  each 
side,  nineteen  feet  long  by  twelve  wide. 
On  the  east  and  west  sides  of  these 
rooms  are  four  passages  twelve  feet 
wide;  these  lead  to  and  from  by  outside 
doors,  two  on  the  north  and  two  on  the 
south.  Further  east  and  west  from 
these  passages  are  four  more  rooms,  two 
at  each  end,  twenty-eight  feet  wide  by 
thirty-eight  and  one-half  long.  These 
and  their  walls  occupy  the  basement. 
All  the  walls  start  off  their  footings,  and 
rise  sixteen  and  one  half  feet,  and 
there  stop  with  ground  ceiling. 

We  are  now  up  to  the  line  of  the  base 
string  course,  eight  feet  above  the 
promenade,  or  steps  rising  to  the  Tem- 
ple, which  terminates  the  cope  of  pedes- 
tal, and  to  the  first  floor  of  said  house. 
This  room  is  joined  to  the  outer  courts, 
these  courts  being  the  width  between 
towers,  sixteen  feet  by  nine  in  the  clear. 
We  ascend  to  the  floors  of  these  courts 
(they  being  on  a line  with  the  first  floor 
of  main  house)  by  four  flights  of  stone 
steps  nine  and  one  half  feet  wide, 
arranged  in  the  basement  work;  the  first 
step  ranging  to  the  outer  line  of  towers. 
From  these  the  court  doors  admit  to 
airy  part  of  the  building-. 

The  size  of  the  first  large  room  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  by  eighty 
feet  wide;  the  height  reaches  nearly  to 
the  second  string  course.  The  room  is 
arched  over  in  the  center  with  an 
elliptical  arch,  which  drops  at  its  flank 
ten  feet,  and  has  thirty-eight  feet  span. 
The  side  ceilings  have  one-fourth  ellipti- 
cal arches,  which  start  from  the  side 
walls  of  the  main  building,  sixteen  feet 
high,  and  terminate  at  the  capitals  of 
the  columns  or  foot  of  center  arch,  at 
the  height  of  twenty-four  feet.  The 
columns  obtain  their  bearings  direct 
from  the  footings  of  said  house;  these 
columns  extend  up  to  support  the  flooi; 
above. 

The  outside  walls  of  this  story  are 
seven  feet  thick.  The  space  from  the 
termination  of  the  foot  of  t;he  center  arch 
to  the  outer  walls  is  divided  into  sixteen 
compartments, eight  on  each  side,  making 
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rooms  fourteen  by  fourteen,  clear  of 
partitions,  and  ten  feet  high,  leaving  a 
passage  six  feet  wide  next  to  each  flank 
of  center  arch,  which  is  approached 
from  the  ends.  These  rooms  are  lighted 
by  an  elliptical  or  oval  window,  whose 
major  axis  is  vertical. 

The  second  large  room  is  one  foot 
wider  than  the  room  below;  this  is  in 
consequence  of  the  wall  being  but  six 
feet  thick  falling  off  six  inches  on  the 
inner,  and  six  on  the  outer  side.  The 
second  string  course  provides  for  this 
on  the  outside.  The  rooms  of  this  story 
are  similar  to  those  below.  The  side 
walls  have  nine  buttresses  on  a side, 
and  have  eight  tier  of  windows,  five  on 
each  tier. 

The  foot  of  the  basement  windows 
are  eight  inches  above  the  promenade, 
rise  three  feet  perpendicular,  and  termi- 
nate with  a semi-circular  head.  The 
first  story  windows  have  twelve  feet 
length  of  sash  to  top  of  semi-circular 
head.  The  oval  windows  have  six  and 
one-half  feet  length  of  sash.  The  win- 
dows of  the  second  story  are  the  same 
as  those  below.  All  these  frames  have 
four  and  one-half  feet  width  of  sash. 

The  pedestals  under  all  the  buttresses 
project  at  their  base  two  feet;  above 
their  base,  which  is  fifteen  inches  by 
four  and  a half  feet  wide,  on  each  front, 
is  a figure  of  a globe  three  feet  eleven 
inches  across,  whose  axis  corresponds 
with  the  axis  of  the  earth. 

The  base  string  course  forms  a cope 
for  those  pedestals.  Above  this  cope 
the  buttresses  are  three  and  a half  feet, 
and  continue  to  the  height  of  one  hun- 
dred feet.  Above  the  promenade,  close 
under  the  second  string  course,  on  each 
of  the  buttresses,  is  the  moon,  repre- 
sented in  its  different  phases.  Close 
under  the  third  string  course,  or  cornice, 
is  the  face  of  the  sun.  Immediately 
above  is  Saturn  with  his  rings.  The 
# buttresses  terminate  with  a projected 
cope. 

The  only  difference  between  the  tower 
buttresses  and  the  one  first  described 
is,  instead  of  Saturn  being  on  them,  we 
have  clouds  and  rays  of  light  descend- 
ing downwards. 

All  of  these  symbols  are  to  be 


chiseled  in  bas  relief  on  solid  stone. 
The  side  walls  continue  above  the  string 
course,  or  cornice,  eight  and  a half 
feet,  making  the  walls  ninety-six  feet 
high,  and  are  formed  in  battlements, 
interspersed  with  stars. 

The  roof  is  quite  flat,  rising  only 
eight  feet,  and  is  to  be  covered  with 
galvanized  iron,  or  some  other  metal. 
The  building  is  to  be  otherwise  orna- 
mented in  many  places.  The  whole 
structure  is  designed  to  symbolize  some 
of  the  great  architectural  work  above. 

The  basement  windows  recede  in,  from 
the  face  of  outer  wall  to  sash  frame, 
eighteen  inches,  and  are  relieved  by  a 
large  cavetto.  Those  windows  above 
the  base  recede,  from  face  of  wall  to 
sash  frame,  three  feet,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  stone  jambs  formed  in  mould- 
ings, and  surmounted  by  labels  over  each, 
which  terminate  at  their  horizon,  except- 
ing the  oval  windows,  whose  labels  ter- 
minate on  columns  which  extend  from 
an  enriched  string  course,  at  the  foot  of 
each  window,  to  the  center  of  major  axis. 
All  the  windows  in  the  towers  are 
moulded  and  have  stone  jambs;  each 
being  crowned  with  label  mouldings. 
The  whole  house  covers  an  area  of 
twenty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  feet. 

[TO  HE  CONCLUDED.] 


A NEW  HOME. 

A Sequel  to  Ray  Elliott’s  Ride. 

Thk  scenes  of  devastation  and  suffering 
which  were  the  result  of  the  great  flood 
in  the  Walnut  Grove  district  were  too 
terrible  for  description.  The  country  for 
miles  around  had  been  swept  bare,  leav- 
ing not  an  evidence  of  the  once  pros- 
perous and  pleasant  villages  and  home- 
steads which  before  had  marked  its 
extent.  Houses,  barns,  fences  and  fields 
had  been  destroyed,  and  the  people  in 
the  valley  found  themselves  indeed  in  a 
desolate  and  deplorable  condition.  Many 
had  lost  relatives  and  friends,  and  had 
this  great  trouble  to  endure,  besides  the 
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destruction  of  their  homes  and  property. 
The  Elliots,  thanks  to  Ray’s  courage, 
could  give  thanks  that  death’s  sorrow 
had  been  spared  them,  but  they  had  lost 
everything  in  the  way  of  property  which 
had  once  belonged  to  them.  Their  home 
and  household  goods  had  been  swept 
away;  the  crops  were  destroyed,  and  not 
a trace  remained  of  the  pleasant  and 
hopeful  prospects  which  had  opened  in 
their  lives  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Ray’s  father  had  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  money  belonging  to  him  in  buying 
and  improving  the  place,  and  the  loss 
fell  upon  him  with  great  severity.  The 
family  found  shelter  at  first  with  their 
friends  at  Alton,  where  the  older  people 
had  been  visiting  at  the  time  of  the 
flood,  but  all  were  troubled  with  con- 
siderable anxiety  and  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  plans  to  be  decided  upon 
in  regard  to  the  future. 

The  idea  at  first  had  been  to  remain 
in  the  Walnut  Grove  home  until  the 
new  dam  which  was  being  constructed 
under  Horace  Rand’s  supervison  should 
be  built,  when  they  intended  to  take  up 
land  in  the  district,  which  would  be 
watered  by  the  canals,  and  there  make 
a permanent  home.  The  works  would  be 
a year  yet  in  course  of  construction;  but 
Horace  suggested  that  instead  of  build- 
ing a new  house  on  the  old  premises, 
they  should  at  once  take  up  land  in  the 
locality  of  the  new  dam  and  settle  at 
once  in  the  place  where  they  would  per- 
manently reside. 

By  choosing  some  spot  near  the  hills 
they  would  be  able  to  procure  irrigation 
from  some  canyon  stream  until  the 
canals  were  constructed,  and  thus  avoid 
the  expense  and  delay  of  two  moves. 
As  they  would  have  to  make  an  entirely 
new  beginning,  this  seemed  in  fact  the 
best  plan,  especially  as  it  would  enable 
them  to  be  near  Horace,  doing  away 


with  the  long  period  of  separation  which 
would  otherwise  ensue.  Horace  had  in 
his  mind  a small  house  which  had  been 
built  near  the  mouth  of  a canyon  by  two 
miners,  within  a few  miles  of  the  new 
reservoir,  and  he  believed  they  would 
part  with  it  for  a samll  consideration, 
their  work  at  a mine  in  a distant 
locality  preventing  them  from  taking  up 
their  abode  in  it  for  any  length  of 
time. 

By  taking  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity they  would  be  able  to  remove 
there  at  once,  as  the  house  already 
standing  upon  the  land  would  make 
them  a reasonably  comfortable  home 
until  a larger  one  should  be  built.  It 
was  decided  finally  that  Horace  should 
confer  with  the  two  men,  and  if  the 
proposition  was  favorably  received  they 
should  make  the  move  at  once.  In  a 
short  time  Horace  returned  with  the 
news  that  the  men  had  accepted  the 
proffered  terms,  and  two  weeks  later 
the  family  found  themselves  domiciled 
in  their  new  home. 

They  were  no  sooner  settled  than  work 
was  commenced  on  the  new  house. 
Ray’s  father  had  been  a builder:  at  one 
time  himself,  and  with  the  aid  of  two 
carpenters  whom  Horace  spared  from 
the  dam  for  a time,  the  work  progressed 
rapidly,  so  that  before  fall  they  were 
well  settled  in  the  new  house.  Ray’s 
father  had  been  able  to  lease  the  land  at 
Walnut  Grove  to  a farmer  who  wished 
to  cultivate  it  upon  shares,  and  this, 
with  the  promise  of  the  broad  acres 
which  he  had  obtained  in  the  new 
locality,  bade  fair  to  recompense  him 
soon  for  the  losses  of  the  flood. 

To  Ray  the  new  home  was  preferable 
for  many  reasons;  principally  because 
the  near  locality  of  the  great  dam  and 
reservoir  enabled  him  to  spend  a great 
deal  of  his  time  in  watching  its  con- 
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struction.  There  is  something  wonder- 
ful in  the  carrying  forward  of  these 
gigantic  enterprises.  The  building  of  a 
great  dam  anywhere  is  a most  difficult 
task,  but  the  difficulty  is  multiplied 
many  times  when  it  is  to  be  accom- 
plished in  some  wild,  unopened  moun- 
tain canyon  in  the  extreme  wTest.  The 
railroads  are  far  away;  even  a wagon 
road  must  be  cut  sometimes  for  miles  in 
the  sheer  mountain  side.  The  ground 
must  be  cleared  of  trees,  a camp  laid 
out,  sleeping  and  eating  houses  built 
for  workmen,  a store  and  saloon  pro- 
vided and  stocked — a little  town  in  fact 
built  up  in  a day,  and  this  on  land  that 
was  yesterday  an  unbroken  mountain 
canyon.  If  the  stockholders  insist  upon 
work  being  hurried,  as  is  often  the  case 
through  their  anxiety  to  be  realizing 
dividends,  then  operations  are  carried 
on  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and 
electric  lights  shine  over  rocks  which 
have  seldom  seen  even  the  camp  fire  of 
the  hunter  or  cow-boy. 

Ray  saw  all  this  going  on,  and  though 
the  life  wras  a wild  one  compared  to  the 
quiet  to  which  he  was  accustomed, 
there  was  a stir  and  activity  about  it 
which  interested  and  attracted  him.  He 
hoped  the  time  might  come  when  he 
would  be  enabled  to  engage  in  some 
work  like  this,  where  the  great  desert 
and  unfruitful  places  of  the  earth  might 
be  made  to  lend  sustenance  and  delight 
to  mankind  by  the  genius  perhaps  of  his 
mind  and  hands.  He  longed  eagerly  to 
be  preparing  for  college,  that  he  could 
properly  equip  himself  with  knowledge 
for  these  great  and  important  tasks;  but 
as  things  had  looked  now  since  the  flood 
there  seemed  little  hope  of  his  plans 
being  realized.  He  had  begun  almost  to 
resign  himself  to  the  thought  of  staying 
at  home  with  his  father  on  the  farm, 
when  an  event  occurred  which  resulted 


in  opening  the  way  for  the  realizing  of 
his  heart’s  dearest  wishes. 

The  money  which  was  needed  to  pay 
the  hands  at . the  camp  was  forwarded 
from  the  East  in  the  shape  of  drafts, 
which  were  paid  in  money  by  the 
Prescott  Bank,  and  from  there  forwarded 
by  private  messengers  to  the  camp. 
This  latter  method  was  considered  safer 
than  by  stage  or  express,  as  the  time  of 
payment  at  the  works  being  generally 
known,  there  would  be  stronger  chances 
of  attempts  at  robbery;  the  large  sum 
necessary  to  pay  the  great  number  of 
workmen  being  likely  to  prove  a serious 
temptation  to  the  lawless  characters 
about  the  place.  An  attack  had  in 
reality  occurred  a month  before  upon 
the  stage  coach  which  traveled  the  road, 
doubtless  caused  by  a belief  on  the  part 
of  the  robbers  that  the  money  for  the 
camp  was  in  its  charge;  and  though  dis- 
appointed in  this  they  had  made  away 
with  other  valuables  which  they  found 
in  their  raid  on  the  express,  and  the 
county  officers  had  since  been  on  the 
look  out  for  the  guilty  characters. 

The  news  of  the  robbery  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  care  and 
vigilance  of  those  in  charge  of  the  works 
in  regard  to  the  transportation  of  the 
money  to  the  camp;  and  as  it  neared 
the  time  of  the  next  pay  day  Horace 
came  home  one  evening  telling  them 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  leave  for 
Prescott  the  next  morning  in  order  to 
accompany  the  man  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  conveying  the  money  from  the 
bank  upon  his  errand.  Accordingly, 
early  the  next  morning  he  started  for 
Prescott,  upon  the  important  business, 
expecting  to  be  back  the  following  even- 
ing. 

The  next  day  Baby  Grace,  who  had 
been  slightly  ill  during  the  night, 
became  worse  toward  nightfall,  exhibit- 
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ing  signs  of  serious  illness.  Mr.  Elliot 
was  at  Walnut  Grove  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  old  place,  so  Ray’s 
mother  told  him  to  saddle  Bess  and  ride 
over  to  Pine  Camp,  as  it  was  called, 
and  tell  the  doctor  who  was  there  to 
come  up  to  the  house. 

Ray  did  as  he  was  told,  and  soon 
came  in  sight  of  the  colony  of  frame 
houses  and  cabins  which  constituted 
the  camp.  He  rode  at  once  to  the 

doctor’s  office,  but  found  no  one  there, 
so  he  rode  across  to  the  boarding  house 
to  inquire  for  him.  Some  men  were 
sitting  on  the  porch  outside  the  house, 
and  in  answer  to  his  questions  told  him 
that  the  doctor,  who  was  a college  class- 
mate of  Horace’s,  had  accompanied  his 
brother-in-law  to  Prescott,  , and  that 
neither  had  as  yet  returned.  They 
added,  however,  that  both  were  expected 
any  moment  to  arrive,  and  advised  Ray 
to  wait  for  a time,  as  it  was  certain  not 
to  be  long  before  they  arrived.  This 
Ray  decided  to  do,  and  as  the  electric 
lights  were  now  lit  up  at  the  reservoir, 
where  the  men  were  at  work  on  the 
dam,  he  tied  his  horse  at  the  post  and 
rode  up  the  canyon  in  order  to  spend 
what  time  he  might  have  to  wait  in 
watching  the  men  at  their  task  under 
the  brilliant  light.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  seen  them  at  work  at  nightime, 
and  the  scene  had  certainly  a weird  and 
strange  effect.  Some  were  piling  huge 
rocks  across  the  channel  formed  to  be 
the  mouth  of  the  reservoir  where  the 
dam  was  in  course  of  construction; 
others  were  blasting  stone  from  the  hill- 
side not  far  away,  and  the  sound  of  the 
explosion  caused  by  the  nitro-glycerine 
shook  the  ground  around  them,  echoing 
through  the  canyon,  and  lending  a weird 
effect  to  the  strangeness  of  the  scene. 
The  thought  of  his  errand  took  much 
from  the  enjoyment  and  interest  which 


Ray  might  otherwise  have  experienced, 
and  he  soon  started  back  to  the  office  in 
the  hope  that  Hugh  and  the  doctor  had 
arrived.  He  left  the  bright  glare  of  the 
electric  light,  taking  a little  path  which 
led  along  the  hillside  down  to  the 
hollow  or  valley  in  which  the  camp 
houses  were  built,  and  as  he  passed 
along  swiftly  in  the  shade,  a sound  of 
voices  on  the  road  below  came  plainly 
to  his  ears,  and  as  he  heard  Horace’s 
name  pronounced  by  them,  he  paused 
involuntarily  to  listen. 

“Horace  Rand’s  got  plenty  of  grit,” 
he  heard  one  of  them  say,  “and  he’ll 
fight  while  he’s  got  life  ’fore  he’ll  give 
up  the  money.” 

“Well,  we’ve  got  grit,  too,  and  I guess 
we  can  match  him.  It’s  just  this:  Pete 
said  I was  to  give  you  the  chance  to  be 
in  it,  and  if  you’re  fool  enough  to  stay 
out,  why  its  your  losin  s;  that’s  all.” 

“If  you  think  the  job’s  going  to  turn 
out  all  right  why  don’t  you  do  it  your- 
selves and  keep  still?"  asked  the  first 
voice. 

“They’re  too  many  for  Pete  and  me. 
If  there’d  only  been  young  Rand  and 
Doctor  Sanford  we  could  have  managed 
it;  but  they’ve  got  the  sherif  to  ride  up 
here  with  ’em,  and  he’s  ten  men  him- 
self. ” 

“When  did  they  start  from  Prescott?” 
“Not  till  this  morning;  they  won’t 
reach  here  for  three  hours  yet,  and 
we’ve  just  got  time  to  get  back  to  the 
gulch  ’fore  they  pass  through  there.” 
“Where’s  Pete  now?” 

“Him  and  Mexican  Joe  are  followin’ 
Rand  and  the  others  a safe  spell 
behind;  but  so  that  when  they  reach  the 
gulch  an’  hear  our  signal  they  can  ride 
up  close  on  to  ’em  and  help  in  the 
fight.” 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED.) 


All  thy  virtue  dictates,  dare  to  do. 
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VII. 

third  branch  ( Coelenterata — hidden  in- 
testine) CONTINUED. 

corals,  (class  Achnozoa.) 

Belonging  to  the  same  class  as  the 
sea  anemones,  which  we  considered 
last,  are  the  Corals ; and  these  present  j 


It  may  appear  strange  to  class  the 
hard,  brittle  corals  with  the  soft-bodied 
sea  anemones;  yet  when  closely  com- 
pared, the  simplest  forms  of  corals  are 
seen  to  be  constructed  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  anemones,  the  main 
difference  between  the  two  being  that 
the  corals  possess  hard  calcareous  septa 
j within  the  body,  whereas  all  such  parti- 
j tions  within  the  anemone  are  soft. 


Fig.  1.  A Coral  Tree:  consisting  of  a colony  of  polyps. 


to  us  a great  variety  of  very  beautiful 
forms.  The  word  coral  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  meaning  ‘‘sea-daughter,” 
and  it  was  bestowed  with  the  fanciful 
belief  that  the  corals  were  the  children 
of  the  sea-goddesses. 


I This  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of 
I the  Mushroom  Coral  shown  in  figure  2. 

It  has  many  calcareous  plates  developed 
I between  the  mesenteries  described  in 

j 

connection  with  the  sea  anemones. 
The  figure  shows  the  calcareous  plates 
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of  a single  polyp;  this  often  attains  a 
long  diameter  of  twelve  inches.  The 


Fig.  2.  Skeleton  of  Mushroom  Coral  {Cienactis 
echinala ). 

radiating  septa  are  plainly  visible. 

The  mushroom  or  fungus-coral,  of 
which  indeed  there  are  many  species, 
affords  us  an  example  of  solitary  corals, 
each  polyp  living  in  a separate  house. 
Some  fungus-corals  frequent  great  depths 
of  ocean;  indeed,  already  ten  distinct 
genera  have  been  brought  from  a depth 
of  a mile,  and  one  kind,  the  Fungia 
symmetrica , has  been  dredged  from 
below  three  and  a half  miles  of  sea 
water.  The  beautiful  Cup  Corals  are 
also  single  polyp  animals.  The  re- 
mains of  many  ancient  genera  of  these 
creatures  form  vast  deposits  of  lime- 
stone and  marble,  specimens  of  which 
when  polished,  show  the  coralline  struc- 
ture very  plainly. 

The  Brain  Corals  (see  figure  3)  are 
found  in  the  seas  about  the  south- 
eastern States.  They  form  great  heads 


Fig.  3.  The  Brain  Coral  Skeleton  ( Meandrina  Cerebifomnis). 


of  coralline  substance,  often  reaching  a 
diameter  of  twelve  feet.  Such  a mass 
I is  really  a colony  of  polyps,  all  probably 
the  progeny  of  a single  parental  form 
which  became  fixed  in  the  place  of 
occurrence.  The  individuals  are  ar- 
ranged  in  trenches,  which  by  their  con- 
voluted arrangement  suggests  a com- 
parison with  an  animal  brain;  hence 
arose  the  common  name.  The  porous 
skeleton  of  a particular  species  of  brain 
coral,  Meandrina  spongiosa,  which  lives  on 
the  coast  of  Florida,  may  be  found 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean; 
it  is  commonly  called  floating  coral. 
Brain  corals  grow  in  size  very  rapidly; 
Holder  reports  a small  specimen  of 
Meandrina  convexa  one  inch  across, 
observed  by  him  on  the  Florida  coast, 
which  doubled  its  diameter  in  a year, 
and  that  under  decidedly  unfavorable 
circumstances. 

The  Star  Coral  ( Astrea ) is  illustrated 
in  figure  4;  the  picture  shows  a very 


Fig.  4.  Star  Coral,  living;  ( Astrea  pollida ).  A frag- 
ment of  a large  head  of  living  polyps. 

small  portion  of  a large  hemispherical 
mass  of  living  coral.  Such  masses 
measuring  even  twenty  feet  across,  and 
weighing  many  tons,  are  not  of  uncom- 
mon occurrence.  The  single  potyps  of 
this  kind  are  large,  specimens  often 
attaining  a diameter  of  two  inches. 
The  spreading  tentacles  are  of  varied 
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colors,  and  an  expanded  colon}'  presents 
the  beauty  of  a flower  garden. 

Polyps  of  another  kind  produce  great 
branching  masses  of  coralline  substance, 
the  appearance  of  which  has  suggested 
the  names  of  coral  trees,  and  coral 
forests.  Of  these  the  Madrepores  (figure 
5)  afford  us  a good  example.  The 


Fig.  5.  Small  Branch  of  a Living  Tree  Coral; 

( Madrepore). 

branching  corals  grow  very  rapidly, 
single  coral  trees  having  been  known  to 
increase  in  length  seven  or  eight  inches 
per  year  Yet  the  individual  polyps  of 
these  forms  are  small,  rarely  measuring 
more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  across, 
except  the  end  polyps,  those  occupying 
the  tips  of  the  branches.  These  terminal 
ones  are  the  largest  of  the  colony,  and 
they  project  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  branch  grows.  Figure  6 represents  a 


Fig.  6.  Branch  of  a dead  Tree  Coral  ( Madrepore ). 
Compare  figure  5. 


branch  of  the  same  species  of  tree  coral 
as  is  shown  in  figure  5;  one  specimen 
containing  living  polyps,  the  other 
being  but  the  dead  skeleton.  Much  as 
we  admire  the  bleached  skeleton  of  the 
corals,  as  sold  for  ornaments,  its  beauty 
bears  no  comparison  with  that  of  the 
tenanted  cells;  and  in  the  structure  of 
the  living  animal  itself,  still  greater 
beauties  are  apparent. 

Another  order  of  coral  animals 
includes  a number  of  polyps,  differing 
widely  from  one  another  in  general 
appearance,  all  however  having  the 
tentacles  and  the  internal  body  parti- 
tions arranged  on  a plan  of  eight;  that 
is,  either  numbering  eight  or  some  mul- 
tiple of  eight.  A hard  calcareous  or 
horny  axis  extends  throughout  the  body, 
and  about  this  the  rest  of  the  skeleton 
is  formed  in  plates.  This  is  the  order 
of  th e A/cyonana,  including  the  red  coral, 
and  the  many  kinds  of  sea-fans,  sea- 
pens,  etc. 

The  Red  Coral  shown  in  figure  7 is  a 
good  example;  the  hard  central  axis  is 


Fig.  7.  The  Bed  Coral  (.Coralium  Rubra  at) , 
showing  the  hard  central  axis. 


seen  projecting  beyond  the  casing  at  the 
termination  of  each  branch.  A small  por- 
tion of  a red  coral  branch,  magnified,  is 
seen  in  figure  8:  three  polyps  in  different 
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degrees  of  protrusion  and  others  retracted 
are  shown.  The  living  polyps  are 
almost  pure  white  in  color,  and  when 
expanded  they  offer  a beatiful  contrast 


Fig.  8.  Living  branch  of  Red  Coral  (Coralium 
Rubrum),  with  polyps  expanded  and  closed; 
(magnified). 

with  the  pink  or  ruby  skeleton.  From 
the  upper  disc  of  the  body  eight  tentacles 
arise,  each  of  these  fringed  with  many 
delicate  feather-like  branches,  and  pre- 
senting a beauty  which  is  appreciable 
only  through  actual  observation.  This 


Fig  9.  Horn  Coralline:  skeleton  only. 


kind  constitutes  the  true  coral  of  com- 
merce; it  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Red  seas,  and  its  collection  con- 
stitutes an  important  industry  in  those 
parts. 

Alcyonarian  Corals  of  the  genus  Isis 
are  characterized  by  being  composed  of 
alternate  hard  and  soft  sections,  thus 
giving  to  the  branches  a degree  of  flexi- 
bility. The  Isis  hippuris  or  Mare’s  Tail 
Coral  is  named  from  its  resemblances, 
and  the  Horn  Coralline  represented  in 
figure  9 is  another  example.  An  allied 
genus  includes  the  so-called  Herring 
bone  Coral,  shown  in  figure  10;  the  left 


Fig.  10.  Herring-bone,  coral;  natural  size  and 


magnified. 

hand  portion  showing  a part  of  a branch 
highly  magnified. 

A very  peculiar  alcyonarian  coral  has 
received  the  popular  name  of  Dead  Men' s 
Fingers,  the  branches  being  not  unlike 
a human  hand  with  irregular  and  su- 
perfluous digits.  “Neptune’s  glove”  is 
a fanciful  name  for  a closely  related 
kind,  a specimen  of  which  is  shown  in 
figure  11. 

Usually  classed  in  the  same  genus, 
though  differing  from  the  typical  forms 
in  general  appearances,  are  the  Tubipora 
corals,  of  which  the  Organ-pipe  Coral 
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Fig.  11.  “ Neptune’s  Glove”  Cora),  or  “Dead  Men’s 
Fingers.” 

shown  in  figure  12  is  an  interesting 
example.  In  this  form  we  find  no 
radiating  partitions  of  horny  or  calcareous 
matter  within  the  body  chambers.  The 


Fig.  12.  Skeleton  of  Organ-pipe  Coral  ( T'/bi/iora  musica ) ; 
one-half  natural  size 

hard  parts  take  the  form  of  tubes 
arranged  side  by  side,  with  small  spaces 
between  them,  and  bound  together  by 


Fig.  13.  Organ -pipe 
Coral  ( Tubipora  musica ) , 
with  living  polyps; 
two -thirds  natura  1 
size 

great  dimensions, 


horizontal  plates  or  floors  at  different 
heights.  Figure  13  shows  a small 
bundle  of  these  pipes  with  the  living 
polyps  protruding 
from  the  tops  of  the 
tubes.  The  skeleton 
of  the  organ-pipe 
coral  is  of  a reddish 
color,  and  when  seen 
in  a natural  state  it 
is  very  beautiful; 
however  its  beauty  of 
form  is  easily  marred, 
for  the  calcareous 
pipes  are  fragile, 
and  though  the  coral 
masses  often  attain 
they  are  easily  broken. 

The  very  beautiful  structures  known 
as  Sea-pens  belong  to  this  same  order  of 
alcyonarian  corals.  Figure  14  repre- 
sents two  forms  of  these  polyps,  about 
two-thirds  natural  size.  Cuvier,  a noted 
French  naturalist,  named  them  “swim- 
ming polyps,”  and  Lamarck  gave  them 
the  name  of  “floating  polyps,”  both 
appellations  having  reference  to  the 
feeble  powers  of  motion  possessed  by  cer- 
tain species.  The  name  more  commonly 
applied  to  the  typical  form,  Pennatula, 
is  derived  from  penna  a quill,  and  has 
reference  to  the  prevailing  feather-like 
shape.  A common  wand  or  wing-shape 
is  represented  by  Virgularia  ( A , figure 
14);  and  the  true  plumose  form  is 
shown  in  the  typical  Pennatula  ( C , same 
figure).  The  enlarged  portion  of  Vir- 
gularia figured  B,  shows  that  the  struc- 
ture is  really  made  up  of  a colony  of 
polyps  distributed  with  some  degree 
of  regularity  about  a common  axis. 
The  family  stem  is  externally  of  a 
fibrous  structure,  capable  of  dilating 
and  contracting;  within  this  is  a solid 
axis. 

Although  most  of  the  sea  pens  are 
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of  same  magnified.  C—Pennatul.a  spinosa. 

comparatively  small,  there  are  a few  of 
gigantic  proportions;  the  Umbellularia , 
which  is  found  off  the  coasts  of  Green- 
land, and  in  other  parts  of  the  Arctic 
seas,  attains  a height  of  four  feet. 
Specimens  of  this  kind  have  been  found 
at  a depth  of  more  than  a mile.  Many 
of  the  sea-pens,  and  indeed  most  of  the 
alcyonarians,  are  luminous.* 


* In  commenting  upon  this  property,  the  Messrs. 
Holder  write  : “ All  the  Alcyonarians  dredged  by  the 
Challenger  were  wonderfully  luminous,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  is  undoubtedly  lighted  to  a more  or 
less  degree  in  this  way.  Great  patches  of  light  have 
been  seen  sixty  feet  below  the  surface,  while  the  small 
forms  in  shoaler  water,  vie  with  those  of  the  greater 
depths.  Prof.  Moseley  examined  the  light  of  three 
Alcyonarians  with  the  spectroscope,  and  found  it  to 
consist  of  red,  yellow,  and  green  rays  only.  A glass 
containing  numbers  of  the  Veretil/um  has  given  out 
light  sufficient  to  read  by,  and  was  distinguishable  for 
some  distance.” 


LITTLE  WILLIE. 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  180.] 

Willie  was  now  twenty-two  years  old. 
His  eldest  brother,  thinking  that  he 
was  inclining  to  be  a bachelor,  advised 
him  to  seek  a suitable  companion  and 
marry,  as  he  considered  the  marriage 
state  indispensable  to  the  complete  hap- 
piness of  every  true  man,  both  in  this 
life  and  that  which  is  to  come.  One 
evening  Willie  was  visiting  with  a 
neighbor,  where  in  conversation  the 
names  of  Rachel  and  Ellen  Fielding 
were  mentioned.  Willie  had  never  seen 
them.  He  knew  nothing  of  their  com- 
plexion, features  or  appearance.  A 
very  peculiar  sensation  passed  through 
his  mind,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
someone  said  to  him,  “There  is  where 
you  will  find  your  wife.  ’’  Soon  after 
this  Mrs.  Hannah  Fielding,  mother  of 
Rachel  and  Ellen,  had  a nephew, 
George  Greenwo’od,  arrive  from  England, 
who  desired  to  purchase  a farm,  and 
Mrs.  Fielding  and  her  nephew  called  at 
Willie’s  brother’s  to  make  inquiry  about 
a farm,  and  he  offered  for  sale  the  one 
that  Willie  had  been  fencing.  The 
farm  was  examined  and  suited.  It  was 
then  arranged  for  Willie  and  his 
brother  to  accompany  Mrs.  Fielding 
and  her  nephew  to  their  farm  at  South 
Mill  Creek,  about  thirty  miles  south,  to 
see  some  work  cattle  it  was  desired  to 
pay  for  the  farm.  When  the  party 
came  near  Mrs.  Fielding’s  home  at 
Mill  Creek  her  daughter  Rachel  came 
to  the  door  and  was  about  to  call  to  the 
party,  “You  are  all  welcome,”  but  on 
seeing  Willie  with  them,  a stranger 
whom  she  had  never  seen  before,  she 
hesitated;  however,  she  finally  carried 
out  her  first  intention,  and  bade  the 
party  all  welcome.  As  soon  as  Rachel 
appeared  at  the  door  Willie  noticed 
her,  and  on  first  sight  felt  that  she 
would  yet  be  his  wife. 


/.  E.  T. 
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During  the  evening,  while  Willie  and 
her  father  were  much  interested  in  con- 
versation, Rachel  privately  whispered 
to  her  sister  Ellen,  “If  I ever  get  mar- 
ried, that  young  man  is  just  such  a 
man  as  I want.  ” Probably  the  reason 
why  Rachel  told  her  sister  was  that 
some  time  before  the  two  had  entered 
into  covenant  together  that  in  marriage 
they  would  never  be  separated,  so  they 
felt  under  some  obligation  to  tell  their 
preferences  to  each  other.  The  business  i 
was  consummated  in  relation  to  the 
farm,  and  Willie  and  his  brother  bade 
the  family  good-by  and  returned  home. 

Soon  after  this  Rachel  dreamed  that 
she  was  traveling  on  a road  that  was 
full  of  mud  holes  and  bad  places. 
There,  on  this  road,  was  a man  who 
had  asked  her  hand  in  marriage,  desired 
her  to  travel  with  him,  but  she  declined 
to  do  so.  There  she  saw  another  young 
man  riding  a horse,  whom  she  recognized 
as  one  that  had  sought  to  pay  addresses 
to  her,  but  she  had  rejected  him.  He 
now  threatened  her,  but  she  still  refused. 
Just  at  this  time  Willie  approached  and 
told  her  that  if  she  would  travel  with 
him  he  would  show  her  the  best  way  to 
get  over  the  bad  places  in  the  road. 
She  accepted,  and  they  traveled  together 
a very  long  distance.  They  met  with 
many  bad  places  and  difficulties  in  the 
first  part  of  the  journey,  but  finally  the 
road  began  to  grow  better  and  con- 
tinued to  improve  to  the  end.  Rachel 
was  astonished  to  see  the  singular  cloth- 
ing Willie  had  on — a heavy  coat,  but 
light  colored,  and  a pair  of  buckskin 
pants.  She  awoke  and  thought,  “Well, 
its  only  a dream."  Soon  she  went  to 
sleep  again,  and  the  dream  was  repeated, 
and  it  seemed  that  someone  gave  her 
the  interpretation,  told  her  that  the 
road  that  she  had  traveled  was  the  jour- 
ney of  life.  That  she  must  have  nothing 


to  do  with  the  first  nor  the  second  of 
her  suitors,  but  that  the  third  (Willie) 
that  came  to  her  would  be  her  husband; 

I that  in  the  first  part  of  the  journey  as 
she  had  seen  they  would  meet  with 
many  hardships  and  difficulties,  but  as 
they  traveled  on  together  matters  would 
improve  and  the  last  part  of  their  life 
would  be  the  best  part. 

Next  time  Rachel  saw  Willie  he  had 
the  light  colored  coat  on  and  buckskin 
pants,  and  was  dressed  exactly  as  she 
had  seen  him  in  her  dream.  From  the 
time  that  Willie  first  saw  Rachel  he  felt 
sure  that  she  would  yet  be  his  wife,  but 
although  many  months  had  now  passed 
away  he  had  never  sought  an  interview, 
or  had  any  conversation  with  her,  for  he 
had  no  means  nor  comfortable  home  for 
her.  Soon  after  this,  however,  he  con- 
cluded to  ask  her  parents  for  her.  He 
had  to  go  thirty  miles  on  foot.  Before 
starting  he  prayed  that  God  would 
direct  him  in  this  matter,  and  if  Rachel 
would  be  a suitable  companion  to  favor 
his  plan  and  bless  the  union,  and  if 
God  would  ordain  otherwise  to  cause 
some  circumstance  to  arise  to  hinder  it. 
That  if  God  would  approve  the  union, 
he  prayed  that  He  would  let  the  family 
know  all  about  it  without  him  telling 
them.  This  was  Friday  morning  when 
he  started  on  his  important  journey.  He 
walked  to  Salt  Lake  City,  stopped  all 
night  with  Bishop  E.  F.  Sheets.  Next 
day  (Saturday)  went  on  to  South  Mill 
Creek,  and  arrived  there  about  noon. 
The  mother  and  two  daughters  were 
working  at  some  quilting,  and  the 
father  was  reading  a chapter  from  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  Although  it  was 
only  noon  the  father  asked  Willie  to 
stay  all  night.  He  thought  this  a favor- 
able sign  that  all  was  right,  and 
accepted  the  invitation.  The  afternoon 
passed  off  pleasany,  but  Willie  sought 
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no  opportunity  to  talk  with  the  young 
lady.  On  Sunday  morning  the  father 
started  on  foot  to  Salt  Lake  City  to 
attend  meeting  in  the  Tabernacle. 
Willie  bade  the  family  good-by  and 
went  with  him.  They  walked  about  two 
miles  together  before  Willie  could  get 
courage  to  ask  Rachel’s  father  for  her, 
when  the  following  conversation  took 
place : 

Willie — “Brother  Fielding,  are  you 
willing  that  I should  take  your  eldest 
daughter  to  wife?” 

Father — “I  could  have  told  you  what 
you  wished  to  say.  Do  you  know  that 
she  is  willing?” 

Willie — “I  do  not  know,  for  I have 
never  talked  with  her  on  the  subject.” 

Father — “Supposing  that  she  is  not 
willing?” 

Willie — “Then  that  would  end  the 
matter  with  me.  ” 

Father — “Are  you  willing  to  come 
into  my  family?” 

Willie — “No,  sir,  I am  not.” 

Father — “What  reason  have  you  for 
objecting?” 

Willie — “My  reason  is  this:  My 

father  was  a good,  faithful  man  and  a 
true  Latter-day  Saint,  and  let  the  con- 
sequence be  what  it  may,  I cannot 
promise  to  leave  his  family  to  go  into 
another,  believing  that  I have  no  right 
to  do  so.  ” 

Father — “I  like  your  candor,  and 
providing  she  be  willing,  you  have  my 
consent.  ” 

Willie--'1  Will  you  please  to  ask  her?” 

Here  the  father  smiled,  and  said  that 
he  would  see  about  it. 

When  Willie  came  to  reflect  that  he 
had  trusted  the  whole  matter  to  Rachel’s 
parents  to  present  his  suit  and  ask  her 
hand  in  marriage  for  him,  and  that,  too, 
without  ever  having  had  any  conversa- 
tion with  her,  he  felt  that  from  a natural 


standpoint  he  could  have  no  hope  of 
success,  but  still  he  felt  some  encourage- 
ment when  he  remembered  his  prayer, 
and  the  faith  and  confidence  in  which 
he  had  asked  God  to  guide  him  in  the 
choice  of  a wife,  and  to  lead  him  to  a 
true  and  faithful  companion  and  to  such 
a union  as  would  last  through  all  time 
and  endure  with  eternity.  He  felt  sure 
that  if  God  approved  his  choice  of 
Rachel  he  would  be  successful;  if  not, 
it  would  be  best  to  fail.  He  knew 
that  all  would  be  well  and  be  over-ruled 
for  his  good. 

As  soon  as  Rachel’s  father  and  Willie 
left  the  house  to  go  to  meeting,  her 
mother  asked  her  and  her  sister  Ellen  if 
they  knew  what  Willie  had  come  for? 
They  answered  that  they  had  had  no 
conversation  with  him,  and  of  course 
could  not  tell.  “Well,”  said  she,  "I 
can  tell  you.  He  has  come  for  one  of 
you  girls,  and  you  will  find  out  when 
father  comes  home.  ” 

When  Rachel’s  father  returned  home 
from  meeting,  her  mother’s  impressions 
were  fully  confirmed,  for  he  told  her  all 
about  his  conversation  with  Willie,  and 
that  he  had  asked  his  consent  for 
Rachel  to  become  his  wife.  The 
mother  was  to  tell  Rachel  of  the  conver- 
sation that  had  taken  place  between 
Willie  and  her  father,  and  ask  for  her 
answer.  Soon  an  opportunity  offered 
itself,  and  Rachel  was  informed  of  the 
conversation,  and  of  Willie’s  request 
for  her  to  become  his  wife.  After 
listening  carefully  to  all  her  mother  had 
to  say,  Rachel  says,  “Well,  mother, 
what  would  you  advise  me  to  do?” 

Mother — “Well,  such  a bed  you  make 
such  a bed  you  will  have  to  lie  on. 
When  you  get  married  you  will  have  to 
live  with  your  husband,  and  therefore 
your  choice  should  be  consulted.  ” 

Rachel — “Well,  mother,  I regard  this 
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step  as  a very  important  one,  and  think 
that  in  this  matter  I am  entitled  to  your 
advice.  What  would  you  do  if  you  were 
in  my  place?” 

Mother — "Well  my  daughter,  to  be 
candid  with  you  I must  say  that  were 
I in  your  place  I think  that  I should 
accept  the  offer. 

Rachel — "Then,  mother,  if  that  be 
your  feeling  I shall  accept,  for  I desire 
to  carry  out  your  wishes  in  this  matter, 
believing  that  you  would  only  advise 
me  for  my  best  good.  ” 

Willie  had  asked  as  a sign  of  God’s 
approval  that  He  would  let  them  know 
of  his  errand  without  him  having  to 
tell  them  of  it.  All  was  right.  The 
sign  had  been  given.  The  father  knew 
of  it.  The  mother  had  told  the  two 
daughters  all  about  it,  and  Rachel  her- 
self had  been  forewarned  in  a dream 
before  Willie  had  said  a word  to  any- 
one of  them  on  the  subject.  Willie 
received  a letter  from  Rachel’s  father 
saying  that  there  appeared  to  be  no 
great  obstacles  in  the  way.  Next  time 
Willie  visited  the  Fielding  family  he 
had  his  first  conversation  with  Rachel, 
during  which  she  said:  "Before  I fully 
give  my  consent  I wish  you  to  answer 
me  on  question.  ” 

Willie  inquired  what  the  question  was. 

"Well,"  replied  Rachel,  “are  you 
willing  to  marry  my  sister  Ellen  also; 
for  I wish  you  to  understand  that  we 
have  entered  into  covenant  with  each 
other,  that  in  marriage  we  will  never  be 
separated.  ” 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 

THE  OLD  MISER  OF  MARSEILLES. 

We  cannot  always  judge  a man  by 
appearances,  and  the  many  times  we 
find  ourselves  mistaken  in  our  judg- 
ments should  make  us  lean  to  the  side 
of  charity  in  making  up  our  opinions. 


There  once  lived  in  the  city  of  Mar- 
seilles, an  old  man  by  the  name  of 
Guyot,  who  wandered  about  from  place 
to  place,  living  in  the  most  abject  man- 
ner, scarcely  ever  expending  a cent  for 
food  or  clothing,  and  hoarding  his  little 
gains  like  any  miser.  The  very  children 
followed  the  old  man  with  their  hootings 
and  small  persecution,  and  all  parties 
looked  upon  him  with  contempt  and 
aversion.  Yet  he  plodded  on  his  way 
uncomplainingly,  though  there  was  no 
one  to  give  the  old  man  a kind  or 
encouraging  word. 

He  died  at  last  and  left  a will,  which, 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  bequeathed  a large 
property  to  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  an  aqueduct  which  should  sup- 
ply the  poor  with  water.  He  had 

observed  how  much  they  often  suffered 
for  want  of  such  a supply,  and  had 
cheerfully  toiled  and  saved  all  his  life- 
time in  order  to  supply  the  want. 

No  doubt,  the  comfort  he  took  in 
hoarding  as  he  went  along  more  than 
made  amends  for  the  indignities  heaped 
upon  him. 

A celebrated  miser  said  that  "if  his 
successors  took  as  much  pleasure  in 
spending  his  property  as  he  had  in 
hoarding  it,  they  would  have  no  occasion 
to  complain  of  their  hard  lot.” 

We  must  allow  every  person  a certain 
amount  of  idiosyncrasies,  just  as  we  ask 
others  to  be  charitable  towards  our 
peculiarities,  and  there  is  scarcely  any- 
one who  has  not  “a  better  side”  if  we 
would  but  take  the  pains  to  find  it. 


A teacher’s  success  or  failure  with  a 
child  may  depend  on  the  parents’  help 
or  hindrance.  Obedience,  order,  neat- 
ness, affection,  good  reading,  correct 
language  at  home  will  diminish  the 
teacher’s  difficulties  and  double  the 
benefits  derived  by  the  child  at  school. 
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Juvenile  instructor 

GEORGE  Q.  CANNON,  EDITOR. 

Salt  Lake  City,  April,  15,  1893. 

EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 

Dedication  of  the  Temple. 

E completion  and  dedication 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  is  a 
work  of  immense  importance, 
both  to  the  living  and  the  dead.  In  con- 
templating the  vicissitudes  through  which 
the  Church  has  passed  during  the  years 
consumed  in  its  erection,  a remarkable 
spectacle  is  presented.  Forty  years 
ago,  that  is,  on  the  6th  day  of  April, 
1853,  the  corner  stones  were  laid.  At 
that  time  the  people  were  in  narrow 
circumstances.  They  had  but  recently 
come  to  the  valley,  and  their  resources 
were  very  limited;  but  notwithstanding 
this  a great  temple  was  founded.  The 
prophet  of  God,  Brigham  Young, 
inspired  of  the  Almighty,  planned  for 
the  erection  of  a building  that  would  be 
'of  great  value,  be  of  the  greatest  solidity 
and  be  built  with  the  greatest  care.  It 
is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of 
this  great  work  that  in  a time  when 
the  people  were  so  poor  and  resources 
were  so  meagre  the  construction  of  such 
a grand  edifice  should  be  contemplated. 

Since  the  foundation  stones  were  laid, 
there  have  been  at  least  two  occasions 
when  it  seemed  as  though  the  building 
would  never  be  completed.  The  first 
was  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the 
Saints  from  Salt  Lake  City  and  the 
settlements  north  in  1858.  The  whole 
foundation  was  covered  up  at  that  time. 
Upon  the  return,  however,  of  the  Saints 
it  was  uncovered  and  work  was  recom- 
menced upon  it.  After  the  passage  of 


what  is  called  the  Edmunds-Tucker  law 
in  1887,  the  Temple  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  and  was  held  for  a short  period 
by  the  receiver.  It  then  looked  as  if  it 
might  never  be  completed — in  fact,  a 
great  many  uttered  predictions  to  that 
effect,  and  numerous  propositions  were 
made  by  one  and  another  to  convert  it 
to  various  other  uses.  But  this  Temple 
was  designed  by  the  Lord  to  be  com- 
pleted. The  prophets  Isaiah  and  Micah 
both  say  that  "the  house  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  established  in  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  and  it  shall  be  exalted  above 
the  hills:  and  the  people  shall  flow  unto 
it.  And  many  nations  shall  come  and 
say,  Come,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  house 
of  the  God  of  Jacob:  and  He  will  teach 
us  of  His  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his 
paths.  ” 

Certainly  there  has  been  no  structure 
erected  by  man  since  the  utterances  of 
these  prophets  that  so  completely  ful- 
filled the  prediction  as  does  this  Temple 
which  is  now  completed.  Is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  this  building  which 
the  prophets  saw  in  vision,  and  concern- 
ing which  they  spoke  and  wrote,  is  our 
Temple  here?  All  the  conditions  men- 
tioned have  been  and  doubtless  will  be 
fulfilled. 

President  Young  was  moved  upon 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  valley  to 
designate  the  spot  where  this  building 
should  stand,  and  it  now  occupies  the 
place  which  he  selected.  Before  the 
dedication  services  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted, there  will  probably  be  at  least 
sixty  thousand  people  who  have  entered 
that  house  and  taken  part  in  the  cere- 
monies. This  is  a large  number.  The 
impressions  which  will  be  made  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  attend  the  dedica- 
tion will  generally  be  of  such  a charac- 
ter as  to  greatly  influence  their  future 
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lives.  The  services  are  of  such  a 
solemn  nature  that  the  impressions  are 
heavenlj'  to  those  who  are  prepared  to 
receive  them.  No  man  or  woman  can 
enter  into  that  building  whose  heart  is 
at  all  open  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  without  feeling  that  that  house  i 
is  a sacred  place  and  that  it  is  God’s 
house.  The  very  atmosphere  inspires 
pure  and  holy  thoughts.  Men  and 
women  who  are  desirous  of  keeping  the 
commandments  of  God  and  whose  lives 
have  been  correct  will  find  their  inclina- 
tions and  their  determinations  to  do 
right  strengthened  by  their  visit  to  the 
Temple  and  their  participation  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  dedication.  Those 
who  may  have  been  waywrard  and 
inclined  to  be  careless  will  doutless  in 
very  many  cases  find  their  hearts 
touched,  their  feelings  softened  and  new 
resolves  awakened  within  them  to  live 
more  worthy  of  the  opportunities  which 
God  extends  to  them.  The  good  effects 
of  the  visits  of  the  people  to  this  sacred 
structure  cannot  be  doubted.  It  may 
be  that  some  who  enter  there  who  are 
unrepentant  and  inclined  to  be  wicked 
and  have  no  disposition  to  put  away 
their  sins  will  derive  no  benefit  from 
the  teachings  which  they  receive  nor  the 
ceremonies  in  which  they  have  faken 
part.  They  may  be  hardened  in  the 
disposition  to  do  wrong.  There  is  good 
ground,  however,  to  believe  that  such 
characters  as  these  will  be  very  few. 

The  goodness  of  the  Lord  to  the 
people  has  been  shown  in  pouring  out 
upon  them  the  spirit  of  repentance. 
From  every  part  of  the  land  where  the 
Saints  live  we  hear  of  the  efforts  of  the 
people  to  make  everything  right  with 
their  neighbors,  to  ask  forgiveness  for 
their  trespasses  and  grant  forgiveness  to 
those  who  have  trespassed  against  them. 
This  spirit  has  been  poured  out  to  a 


remarkable  extent  upon  the  people,  and 
the  fruits  of  it  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
humble  and  contrite  feeling  shown  by 
the  people  in  the  Temple.  The  Lord 
has  not  only  blessed  the  Latter-day 
Saints  to  a wonderful  extent  in  enabling 
them  to  carry  forward  this  great  work 
to  its  full  consummation;  but  He  has 
also  manifested  His  kindness  and  love 
by  pouring  out  upon  them  this  spirit  of 
charity  and  forgiveness  which  is  wit- 
nessed on  all  hands.  Thpse  are  great 
days  to  the  Latter-day  Saints.  We  are 
having  a joyous  time,  and  what  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  appreciate 
more  highly  the  privileges  and  bless- 
ings that  we  enjoy  in  having  liberty  and 
freedom  from  the  differences  and  annoy- 
ances of  the  past? 


NOTABLE  INCIDENTS  OF  MISSIONARY 
LIFE. 


Flore  of  my  Experiences. 

No  doubt  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
Elders  in  this  dispensation  can  testify 
that  while  on  their  missions  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  the  Lord  has  invari- 
ably fulfilled  His  promise,  that  He 
would  go  before  their  face,  and  His 
angels  round  about  them  to  bear  them 
up,  and  that  He  has  “given  them  in 
the  very  hour  that  portion  that  should 
be  meted  out  to  every  man.”  Thus  they 
were  never  confounded. 

The  first  time  I ever  preached  to 
unbelievers  was  the  evening  of  the  8th 
of  May,  1876,  at  Sylvester,  Mecasta 
County,  Michigan.  I accidentally  came 
across  the  sixth  and  seventh  verses  of 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  Revelation 
of  John.  This  was  the  only  text  I knew  to 
prove  anything  concerning  the  restora- 
tion of  the  gospel  in  the  latter  days. 
After  meeting  I accompanied  my  cousin 
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home;  he  kept  a hotel.  In  the  morning 
I came  into  the  parlor  where  several 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  seated  await- 
ing breakfast.  Among  them  was  a 
Methodist  minister  by  the  name  of 
Patterson.  I heard  him  say  to  some 
present:  “We  will  see  how  little  this 
Mormon  knows  about  religion.  I will 
ask  him  some  questions.  ” 

This  caused  my  heart  to  almost  stand 
still,  at  the  thought  of  being  questioned 
by  a learned  minister,  on  the  Bible, 
which  (because  of  dim  sight)  I never 
had  read.  He  asked  me  what  Moses 
meant  by  something  (he  quoted  the 
text  but  I cannot  remember  it).  I 
knew  nothing  about  it,  however;  so  it 
flashed  into  my  mind,  and  I said:  “I 
will  answer  your  question  if  you  will 
answer  one  for  me  first.  ” 

“Agreed  !”  said  he. 

I turned  to  the  above-quoted  text  in 
Revelation  and  read  it  (as  I had 
studied  it  sufficiently  as  to  be  able  now 
to  read  pretty  well).  “Now,  sir,”  said 
I,  “does  that  mean  what  it  says?  If  so, 
is  it  not  certain  that  there  was  no  gos- 
pel on  earth  at  the  time  when  the  angel 
would  come  to  restore  it,  that  it  might 
be  preached  to  you,  me,  and  every  other 
creature  on  earth?” 

“Let  me  see  your  Bible,”  said  Mr. 
Patterson.  He  turned  to  the  title  page, 
and  seemed  surprised  on  finding  it  was 
King  James’  translation. 

“I  thought  it  was  your  Mormon 
Bible,”  said  the  minister. 

He  read  the  text  over  twice  to  those 
present.  He  then  said:  “I  have  not 

noticed  the  text  before,  therefore  I 
hardly  know  what  I do  think  of  it.  I 
will  be  back  here  in  a week  or  so,  and 
while  at  home  I will  look  over  the  Bible 
commentaries  and  see  what  they  have 
to  say  upon  it,  and  will  then  answer 
you.  ” 


“Very  well,  I will  tell  you  what  I 
think  of  Moses’  words  when  you  bring 
me  the  answer.”  This  caused  a laugh 
from  those  present,  and  the  minister 
asked  no  more  questions. 

He  never  came  with  the  answer  to 
my  question.  Although  I met  him 
several  times  after,  he  avoided  question- 
ing me. 

In  connection  with  Elder  David  Spills- 
bury,  we  opened  a favorable  field  near 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  This  place  has  a large 
seminary  for  the  training  of  ministers. 
We  had  held  a number  of  meetings  at  a 
place  called  Hell  Ridge,  with  crowded 
houses.  This  stirred  up  the  young 
students,  who  doubtless  thought  that 
by  coming  out  and  routing  the  Mormons 
they  would  have  a splendid  chance  for 
practical  experience,  and  have  some- 
thing to  their  credit.  Their  questions, 
however,  were  answered  in  a way  they 
could  not  meet.  Then  began  the  ques- 
tioning from  one  side,  which  con- 
fused them  so  that  I really  felt 
sorry  for  them  Home  they  went,  and 
reported,  I suppose,  for  Professor 
Thompson  came  over  on  the  6th  of 
February,  1881.  I was  then  alone.  I 
preached  at  11  a.m.,  it  being  Sunday, 
and  the  Professor  spoke  at  7 p.  m.  I 
attended  his  meeting.  The  discourse 
was  a tirade  on  the  Mormons  at  first, 
and  then  calling  on  the  people  “to  come 
to  Jesus,”  “Give  your  heart  to  Jesus, 
for  He  is  just  passing  by,  and  now  is 
the  chance.  ” 

He  then  said  “If  there  are  any  in  the 
congregation  that  desire  salvation,  rise 
to  your  feet.  ” 

I immediately  arose,  for  there  were 
none  more  anxious  to  be  saved  than  I. 

I said:  “What  shall  I do  to  be  saved?” 

“Thank  God,  there  is  one  soul  wants 
salvation,”  said  he. 
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"With  all  my  heart  I do;  what  shall 
I do?” 

"My  dear  brother,  if  you  feel  that  way 
you  are  on  the  way  to  salvation,”  said 
the  Professor. 

“But  can’t  I do  something,”  I asked. 

"Nothing,  nothing;  Jesus  has  done  it 
all;  Jesus  has  done  it  all,”  replied  the 
minister  with  feeling. 

"But  Peter  told  the  people  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  when  they  asked  the  ques- 
tion, ‘Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we 
do?’  ‘Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one 
of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  the 
promise  is  unto  you  and  your  children, 
and  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many 
as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call.’  And 
Jesus  told  Nicodemus  that  neither  he 
nor  any  other  person  could  ever  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God  except  he  was  born 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit.  Then  how 
can  I?”  I asked. 

“O  you  can  be  baptized  if  you  w'ish 
to  be,  but  it  is  not  essential.  Jesus 
will  wash  our  sins  from  us,”  said  Mr. 
Thompson. 

At  this  juncture  a man  slipped  to  the 
pulpit  and  whispered  something  in  the 
ear  of  the  preacher,  as  he  leaned  over 
the  breastwork  to  receive  it.  He  arose, 
and  with  indignation  in  his  voice  said: 
O,  I understand.  You  are  the  Mormon 
that  is  around  here  deceiving  the  people. 
I want  to  inform  you  that  you  are  on 
the  road  to  hell. " 

"But,  sir,  you  told  me  I was  on  the 
road  to  heaven  but  a few  moments 
since,”  I replied. 

"I  want  nothing  to  do  with  you. 
The  people  here  ought  to  drive  you  from 
the  county,”  he  said. 

"But  a few  moments  since  you  were 
all  love  for  me,  when  you  thought  you 
had  made  a convert  to  your  man-made 


doctrine.  May  I ask  you  a few  more 
questions?”  I inquired. 

“No,  sir,”  said  he. 

“Strictly  from  the  Bible?”  said  I. 

“No,  I want  nothing  to  do  with  you,” 
said  the  preacher. 

I then  gave  notice  that  I wTould  answer 
his  sermon  the  next  evening  at  the  same 
place,  and  invited  the  Professor,  the 
faculty  and  students  to  be  present, 
assuring  them  they  should  have  the 
privilege  of  asking  all  the  questions  they 
wished  to.  But  not  one  of  them 
put  in  an  appearance. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1885  a letter  was 
sent  by  Sister  Mary  Ann  Singleton,  of 
Greenville,  Beaver  County,  Utah,  to 
Apostle  F.  D.  Richards,  stating  that 
along  the  Monongahela  River,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, were  scattered  a people  calling 
themselves  Latter-day  Saints,  but  by 
others  called  Bickertonites.  At  Eliza- 
bethtown on  this  river  was  a small 
branch  of  our  people  in  1844,  presided 
over  by  one  William  Bickerton.  After 
Sidney  Rigdon’s  visit  to  Nauvoo,  and 
the  subsequent  rejection,  by  the  Saints, 
of  his  pretended  right  to  lead  the 
Church,  he  visited  this  branch  and  per- 
suaded most  of  them  to  follow  him,  and 
ordained  Bickerton  as  prophet,  priest  and 
king  (says  Bickerton).  Soon  after  the 
Saints  of  this  branch  learned  that  Rig- 
don  had  been  rejected  by  the  Apostles 
and  Saints  at  Nauvoo,  therefore  they 
withdrew  from  him.  But  in  the  year 
1852,  when  the  revelation  on  celestial 
marriage  was  published,  they  rejected 
it,  or  most  of  them  did.  Those  who 
accepted  it  emigrated. 

William  Bickerton  went  to  preaching 
against  this  principle  and  the  Church, 
telling  the  people  that  the  Church  had 
gone  astray  since  the  Prophet  Joseph’s 
death,  and  that  he  was  called  to  lead 
the  Church;  that  he  had  been  up  in  the 
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mountains  and  fasted  and  prayed  a long 
time,  when  an  angel  came  to  him,  who 
said  he  was  chosen  as  the  prophet,  <md 
that  the  ordination  by  Rigdon  was 
acceptable  to  the  Lord. 

Bickerton  then  issued  a proclamation 
he  had  written  in  pamphlet  form,  where- 
in he  said:  “The  Church  of  Jesus 

Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  begins  with 
me,  William  Bickerton.’’  His  followers 
became  a very  enthusiastic  and  excit- 
able people,  increasing  their  numbers  to 
over  3000.  They  excommunicated  our 
Church  at  one  of  their  conferences.  At 
length  seisms  arose.  One  faction  fol- 
lowed Bickerton,  one  Cadman,  an 
apostle,  and  one  George  Barnes,  one  of 
Bickerton’s  counselors,  the  latter  fac- 
tion, with  the  leader,  claiming  that  the 
Church  in  the  mountains  was  right,  and 
that  they  were  a branch  of  it,  but  saw 
no  necessity  of  communicating  with  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1886  I sent  Elders 
Victor  E.  Bean  and  William  W.  Allen 
to  visit  these  people  and  see  what 
could  be  done.  They  labored  with 
much  success,  and  on  the  15th  and  16th 
of  May  we  held  our  first  conference 
among  them  in  the  little,  red-stone 
schoolhouse  in  Fayette  County.  Other 
Elders  had  been  sent  there  before  this 
conference  to  assist  Brothers  Bean  and 
Allen.  I also  had  written  Elder  James 
H.  Hart,  at  New  York  City,  inviting 
him  to  attend,  which  he  did.  I now 
give  a few  items  from  my  journal  as 
I find  them  written. 

"Saturday,  May  15th. — I was  delayed 
on  account  of  a washout  and  cyclone, 
so  I did  not  arrive  at  Pittsburg  until 
6:20  last  night.  Could  get  no  train  until 
eleven  this  morning,  which  I took,  and 
arrived  at  Coal  Valley  at  12:15.  Elders 
James  H.  Hart  and  William  W.  Allen 
got  on  the  same  train.  It  was  a joyous 
meeting.  We  arrived  at  Allenport  at 


1:30  p.m;  crossed  the  river  on  a ferry 
boat  to  Fayette  City;  walked  one  and  a 
half  miles  to  the  schoolhouse,  where  we 
met  Elders  Bean  and  I.  W.  Pierce. 
There  were  a few  Saints  and  a crowded 
house  of  strangers  ready  to  open  meet- 
ing. We  commenced  our  services  at 
once,  and  great  interest  was  felt  by  all. 

“Sunday,  May  16th. — Our  conference 
opened  at  10  a.m.  Elder  Hart  occupied 
most  of  the  time  on  our  Church  history, 
bearing  a strong  testimony.  I followed 
a short  time  on  signs  and  miracles. 
After  meeting  we  baptized  Matthew 
Miller,  Sen.,  aged  72  years.  Meeting 
opened  again  at  2 p.m.  Elder  Bean 
spoke  a short  time,  and  bore  a strong 
testimony.  I followed  on  the  gathering 
to  the  mountains;  bore  testimony  of 
ours  being  the  Church  and  Kingdom 
God  had  set  up  through  Joseph  Smith, 
to  stand  forever.  We  then  baptized 
Edward  Smith,  John  W.  Young  and 
Archie  Watson.  * * * A very  large 

congregation  was  gathered  at  the  water’s 
edge.  I spoke  to  them  on  the  necessity 
of  baptism  and  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
We  met  again  in  the  schoolhouse  at  7 :30 
p.m.  The  house  was  crowded  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  mostly  by  strangers.  I 
occupied  the  time  upon  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  gospel.  All  were  very  atten- 
tive and  loth  to  separate  when  dismissed. 
A man  who  sometimes  preached,  by  the 
name  of  S.  P.  Claybaugh,  came  forward 
and  said:  “If  what  you  preach  is  true 

then  all  Christendom  are  wrong.”  He 
then  demanded  that  we  prove  from  the 
Bible  that  there  was  ever  to  be  an 
apostasy  from  the  primitive  faith,  and 
that  we  do  so  the  next  evening,  which 
was  then  agreed  to  and  announced. 
The  next  evening  I spoke  upon  the  sub- 
ject announced,  to  a full  meeting.  The 
pretended  minister,  and  also  now  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  Claybaugh,  was 
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present.  We  learned  that  he  had  spent 
the  day  in  gathering  the  roughs  from 
Fayette  City  and  neighborhood,  and  they 
were  stationed  outside.  Mr.  Claybaugh 
walked  to  the  stand,  told  the  people  to 
be  seated,  when  in  rushed  the  roughs. 

‘‘Then  he  began  with  a harangue  of 
abuse,  never  mentioning  the  subject 
that  had  been  treated  upon,  telling  the 
people  they  ought  to  put  us  in  the 
Monongahela  River,  which  was  close  by, 
etc.  He  then  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
paper  and  exhibited  its  contents,  which 
he  said  was  four  ounces  of  sugar  of  lead. 
He  then  poured  it  into  a cup  of  water 
that  stood  on  the  stand,  saying  that  he 
would  prove  to  the  people  that  there 
wrere  no  signs  to  follow  the  believer  in 
these  days  of  enlightened  Christianity. 
Turning  to  me  he  offered  the  cup,  say- 
ing, ‘Drink  that;  I declare  it  will  kill 
you  in  four  hours.  Come,  if  you  are  a 
servant  of  God,  and  have  the  ancient 
faith,  drink  it,  and  if  it  don’t  kill  you 
we  will  all  be  Mormons.’ 

"His  crowd  of  ruffiians  filled  the 
aisles,  and  with  their  deafening  yells  at 
each  of  his  sarcastic  and  jeering  remarks 
seemed  almost  to  shake  the  house  from 
its  foundation. 

"After  he  sat  down,  having  offered 
me  the  poison  several  times,  I arose 
and  read  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Mark, 
fifteenth  to  nineteenth  verses.  I then 
said:  This  professed  minister  has  not 
brought  one  word  of  argument  against 
what  has  been  preached,  but  has  used 
railings,  and  has  taken  the  same  posi- 
tion the  devil  did  with  Jesus  while  he 
had  Him  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple 
tempting  Him.  It  can  be  proved  from 
the  Bible  that  this  abuser  is  a child  of 
the  devil  and  an  adulterous  man.  Had 
Jesus  jumped  from  the  temple  just  to 
show  Satan  a sign,  it  no  doubt  would 
have  killed  Him.  If  I should  drink  this 


poison  just  to  gratify  this  man  it 
would  no  doubt  kill  me,  for  I would 
then  tempt  God.  Next  we  will  see  that 
he  is  an  adulterous  man  according 
to  the  words  of  Jesus:  'Then  cer- 

tain of  the  scribes  and  of  the  Pharisees 
answered  saying,  master,  we  would  see  a 
sign  from  thee.  But  he  answered  and  said 
unto  them,  an  evil  and  adulterous 
generation  seeketh  after  a sign,  and 
there  shall  no  sign  be  given  to  it.’ 
What  is  true  of  a generation  is  of  an 
individual. 

"Mr.  Claybaugh  did  not  say  another 
word,  and  no  wonder,  for  we  were 
informed  next  day  that  every  word  cut 
him,  as  a poor  girl  had  been  betrayed 
by  him  and  ruined,  which  afterwards 
cost  him  considerable  money  to  settle. 
The  roughs  he  had  gathered,  however, 
yelled  and  said  they  would  put  us  in 
the  river.  They  started  towards  us,  but 
our  many  friends  surrounded  and 
escorted  us  to  safe  quarters,  the  noisy 
mob  following  and  throwing  stones. 

"A  number  of  baptisms  followed,  and 
the  Lord  made  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  Him,  and  the  remainder  of  His 
wrath  He  constrains.” 

IV m.  M.  Palmer. 


MENES,  THE  PATRIARCH  OF  THE 
PHARAOHS. 

It  is  curious  how  the  beginnings  of 
history  tend  to  cluster  about  some  great 
name  or  significant  event,  both  often 
legendary  or  only  half  historical. 

Going  back  to  the  dawn  of  Egypt,  we 
find  the  name  which  there,  as  a magnet, 
draws  both  fact  and  fiction  to  itself,  to 
be  that  of  Menes.  Nearly  six  thousand 
years  ago  he  was  born  in  the  priestly 
city  of  Thinis,  in  the  Upper  Country. 

I He  has  left  neither  momument  nor 
j inscription.  The  city  of  his  birth  exists 
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today  only  in  one  of  those  ruined 
mounds  of  potsherds,  hewn  stone  and 
broken  hieroglyphical  tablets,  which  dot 
thickly  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  fact 
that  he  is  remembered  at  all  is  due  alone 
to  the  superior  genius  and  force  of  the 
man.  He  was  the  father  of  a nation 
whose  history  is  finished;  the  first  great 
ruler  of  a land  where,  to  our  western 
and  modern  sense,  it  is  always  after- 
noon. 

In  ancient  Thebes  stands  the  splendid 
ruin  of  the  palace-temple  of  Rameses 
II.,  formerly  known  as  the  Memnonium. 
On  the  stone  roof  of  this  structure  the 
name  of  Menes  is  for  the  first  time 
found  inscribed.  It  is  carved  in 

hieroglyphics  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
ancestors  of  Rameses  the  Great.  The 
cartouche  represents  the  vocals 
m,  ai  or  e and  n\  m being  de- 
signated by  a battlemented 
wall,  |it l-Uij  which  is  the  deter- 
minative; ai  or  e by  v , and  n 
by  AAAA^Tbe  sense  U of  the 
whole  being  “build-  J er  of 
walls,”  or  more  freely,  “builder 
of  cities,”  both  of  which  Menes 
actually  was.  The  root  men  came,  there- 
fore, very  naturally  to  signify  to  found  or 
to  establish. 

The  name  is  also  recorded  in  Hieratic, 


in  the  much  mutilated  Turin  Papyrus, 
but,  as  that  is  not  more  ancient  than 
the  Memnonium,  we  can  have  recourse 
only  to  the  lists  of  Manetho,  to 
Herodotus  and  the  other  classic  authori- 
ties who  mention  this  first  king  on  the 
Nile.  The  accounts,  while  brief  enough 
and  of  doubtful  credit,  were  at  any  rate 
obtained  direct  from  the  lips  of  the 


Egyptian  priests,  from  the  temple 
archives  or  the  works  of  still  earlier 
historians;  so  that  as  they  now  come 
down  to  us  the  leading  features  of  his 
remarkable  story  possess  a perfectly  his- 
torical aspect,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  accepted. 
It  seems  that  Egypt,  long  previous  to 
the  time  of  Menes,  had  been  ruled  by 
Hor  Shesu,  servants  of  Horus,  who 
represented  the  prehistoric  inhabitants, 
and  who  founded  several  of  the  famous 
sanctuaries  of  after  times,  and  to  whom 
Maspero  and  Mariette  think  belongs 
that  mystery  of  the  ages,  the  Sphinx. 
The  Hor  Shesu  are  to  Egypt  what  the 
mythical  divine  and  semi-divine  charac- 
ters of  the  Greek  Heroic  Age  are  to 
Greece.  In  this  Egyptian  Heroic  Age 
the  myths  tell  of  three  dynasties.  In 
the  first  the  gods  reigned  in  the  land, 
marrying  royal  brides  and  having  their 
individual  history.  The  second  dynasty 
is  one  of  demi-gods,  while  the  third  is 
that  of  a mysterious,  semi-historical 
race  of  kings,  under  whom  the  country 
was  divided  into  many  principalities. 
These  the  boy  of  Thinis  grows  up  to 
subdue  and  weld  into  one  great  king- 
dom. which  had  its  seat  principally  in 
the  Delta,  but  which  must  also  have 
extended  far  up  the  valley;  so  far, 
indeed,  that  Thinis  was  probably  the 
original  capital  of  Menes.  The  revolu- 
tion and  train  of  events  which  here 
affect  the  whole  future  of  Egypt,  placing, 
in  the  hands  of  one  man  the  reins  of 
absolute  power,  afford  a field  in  which 
the  fancy  delights  to  revel  and  one 
which  would  furnish  space  for  an 
interesting,  though  necessarily  antique, 
novelette,  for  we  dare  not  place  the  date 
of  Menes  later  than  3800  B.  C. 

As  already  said,  he  left  no  monument, 
save,  indeed,  what  may  be  denominated  a 
monument  of  work.  There  is  still  to  be 
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seen  about  fourteen  miles  above  the  site 
of  ancient  Memphis  the  remains  of  the 
vast  piers  of  solid  masonry  by  which  he 
turned  the  main  arm  of  the  Nile  from  its 
original  course,  and  thus  succeeded  in 
draining  the  inexhaustibly  fertile  low- 
lands, which  formerly,  from  their  swampy 
nature,  had  not  been  cultivatible.  He 
in  this  way  obtained  a site  for  the  loca- 
tion of  his  new  capital.  It  is  probable 
that  he  at  the  same  time  diverted  a 
large  part  of  the  water  of  the  Nile  from 
losing  itself  in  the  desert  sands  of  the 
depressed  area  west  of  the  Gizeh  hills, 
thus  reserving  the  fullness  of  the  over- 
flow for  the  enrichment  of  what  is  the 
principal  part  of  Lower  Egypt.  It  is 
even  possible  that  the  river,  before  his 
time,  actually  discharged  the  principal 
part  of  its  waters  to  the  sea  in  this 
ancient  direction,  by  way  of  what  are 
now  known  as  the  Patron  Lakes. 

Of  those  gigantic  works  which  have 
forever  changed  the  direction  of  a 
mighty  river,  we  can  only  say  that  they 
were  worthy  of  the  genius  who  began 
the  first  of  those  long  lines  of  resistless 
sovereigns  of  whom  were  the  builders 
of  the  Pyramids  and  the  most  stupen- 
dous temples  ever  reared  by  human 
hands.  To  use  the  words  of  Osborn, 
"The  waters  of  the  Nile  still  bow  to 
the  mandate  of  the  mighty  dead,”  and 
the  fact  is  but  a fitting  prototype  of  the 
change  he  wrought  in  the  current  of 
affairs  of  the  world  of  that  time. 

The  dyke  was  carefully  kept  in  repair 
by  the  succeeding  kings,  and  even  as 
late  as  the  Persian  occupation  of  Egypt, 
in  the  fifth  century  B.  C.,  a guard  was 
always  stationed  there  to  watch  the 
state  of  its  embankments;  for  if  the 
river  had  at  any  time  broken  through 
the  obstructions  at  least  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  city  of  Memphis  would  have 
been  swept  away,  to  say  nothing  of  the 


profitless  dispersion  of  the  Nile  to  the 
west.  At  present  the  accumulated 
deposit  of  the  river  has  elevated  its 
banks  to  a level  above  the  summits  of 
most  of  the  ancient  mounds,  completely 
burying  them  forever. 

Operations  of  equal  magnitude  were 
afterward  required  to  preserve  the  rising 
city  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
world  of  waters  that  now  rushed  past  its 
eastern  walls  and  to  diffuse  them  over 
the  adjacent  reclaimed  lands.  Menes 
also  excavated  to  the  west  and  north  of 
the  city  a great  lake  or  reservoir,  in 
which  to  store  the  surplus  waters  of  the 
annual  overflow,  while  it  served  besides 
as  a defense  on  those  sides,  as  the  Nile 
itself  did  on  the  east. 

The  choice  of  the  site  of  Memphis 
attests  the  forseighted  wisdom  of  its 
founder,  a foresight  similar  to  that  of 
Alexander  when  he  located  the  Port  of 
Alexandria.  The  name  Men-hophra,  as 
found  in  the  hieroglyphical  language, 
signifying  "good  station,”  or  “good 
abode,”  testifies  to  the  estimation  in 
which  its  position  was  anciently  held. 
It  was  protected  alike  by  the  Libyan 
and  Arabian  chains  of  mountains  against 
the  incursions  of  the  sand,  while  the 
river  defended  it  against  the  approach  of 
the  Asiatic  nomads  and  furnished  also 
direct  and  easy  means  of  communication 
with  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  early 
buildings  were  of  brick,  made  simply  of 
sand  mixed  with  clay;  but  the  city  walls, 
in  order  to  render  them  more  defensible, 
were  faced  with  stone,  the  stone  being 
brought  from  quarries  nearly  directly 
opposite  east  of  the  Nile. 

The  remains  of  Memphis  consist  of 
mounds  of  rubbish,  which  are  often  from 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  high,  excavations  in 
which  reveal  the  remnants  of  the  walls 
of  houses,  built  one  upon  the  ruins  of 
another.  Walls  have  been  uncovered 
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here  still  standing  forty  feet  high.  The 
traveler  will  also  find  heaps  of  over- 
thrown and  shattered  columns,  altars 
and  sculptures,  belonging  to  a much 
later  date  than  that  of  the  first  dynas- 
ties. Such  is  Memphis,  the  city  of 
Menes,  and  on  its  site,  now  overgrown 
by  a forest  of  gigantic  palms,  the 
tourist  may  ponder  the  vicissitudes  of 
its  history. 

Like  all  founders  of  empires,  Menes 
was  a warrior  and  a conqueror.  He  is 
known  to  have  made  extensive  expedi- 
tions to  the  west  against  the  Libyans, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  ancient  nations, 
subduing  and  annexing  their  kingdom 
to  his  own.  Thus  in  a brief  sentence  or 
two  we  pass  over  lengthy  campaigns 
and  ambitious  military  achievements, 
that  six  milleniums  ago  were  as  absorb- 
ing in  their  importance  as  have  been 
any  of  our  great  modern  wars. 

To  Menes  probably  belongs  the  credit 
of  being  the  first  to  give  written  laws  to 
Egypt,  he  having  formulated,  as  Lycur- 
gus  long  afterward  did  in  Sparta,  what 
had  previously  existed  only  in  custom. 

He  is  charged,  however,  with  having 
introduced  luxurious  modes  of  living, 
in  departing  from  the  primitive  simpli- 
city and  frugality  of  earlier  times,  by 
instituting  royal  pomp  and  sumptuous 
expense,  and  in  teaching  his  people  to 
adorn  their  beds  and  tables  with  rich 
cloths  and  coverings.  The  truth  is  that 
in  the  reign  of  Menes  both  civil  and 
social  life  had  reached  an  advanced 
stage  of  development.  It  was  an  age  of 
enlightenment  and  refinement,  as  com- 
pared with  the  state  of  things  when  the 
country  was  still  divided  into  many 
insignificant  districts,  and  not  the  least 
creditable  part  of  his  reign  is  the  atten- 
tion he  evidently  paid  to  the  improve- 
ment and  comfort  of  the  home-life  of 
his  people. 


Glorious  as  was  his  long  rule  of  sixty 
years  it  had  a tragic  end.  It  seems  he 
had  just  returned  from  one  of  his  wes- 
tern wars,  and  was,  perhaps,  rendering 
an  oblation  to  the  river  god,  when  he 
was  seized  and  killed  by  a hippopotamus. 
Whether  “Set,  the  lord  of  the  horrid 
water-monsters  was  embittered  with 
envious  hatred  against  the  founder  of  the 
most  ancient  state,”  we  may  not  know, 
but  certain  it  is  that  in  after  times 
Menes  was  deified  in  common  with  the 
other  kings;  it  appears,  however,  that 
he  never  had  paid  him  any  special  wor- 
ship, which  is  a further  proof  of  his 
historical  character.  Doing  all  he  did  for 
Egypt,  and  fostering  as  he  did  the 
growth  of  Memphis,  it  is  not  remarkable 
that  reliable  traditions  of  him  should 
have  been  preserved.  Indeed  a truly 
great  character  Cannot  be  forgotten,  and 
Menes,  even  in  this  far-off  time,  is  no 
less  a real  factor  in  history  than  shall  our 
own  Washington  be  when  the  mighty 
monument  that  now  towers  to  his  memory 
shall,  like  the  ponderous  piles  of  Egypt, 
lie  in  ruins,  the  puzzle  of  antiquarians  of 
another  race  and  language. 

W.  Edwin  Priest. 


CHURCH  SCHOOL  PAPERS.  No.  20. 

Office  of  the  General  Church  Board 
of  Education,  April  15,  1893. 

LICENSES  ISSUED. 

Carl  Anderson  and  Gunda  J. 
Anderson,  Drawing  and  Fine  Arts, 
Weber  Stake  Academy;  Edward  H. 
Holt,  Phonography  and  Typewriting, 
Brigham  Young  Academy;  George  W. 
Watkins,  Intermediate  Grade,  Box 
Elder  Stake  Academy;  and  for  the 
Primary  Grade,  Helen  Winters,  Summit 
Stake  Academy;  Susie  Ryan,  Wasatch 
Stake  Academy. 
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THE  THIRD  CIRCUIT. 

As  previously  announced  in  Church 
School  Papers,  No.  19,  this  circuit  com- 
prised the  Latter-day  Saints’  College  and 
the  Church  schools  in  Salt  Lake,  Weber, 
Box  Elder,  Morgan,  Summit  and  Wa- 
satch Stakes  of  Zion,  and  lasted  from 
Thursday,  March  9,  to  Thursday,  March 
30.  It  was  carried  through  strictly  in  con- 
formity with  the  arranged  program,  and 
consisted  of  visiting  the  respective 
schools,  meeting  with  the  Faculties, 
Boards  of  Education,  of  addresses  to  pub- 
lic assemblies,  Sunday  schools  and  Mu- 
tual Improvement  Associations.  The 
undersigned  reports  with  much  satisfac- 
tion the  steadily  increasing  interest  in 
the  cause  of  true  education  among  the 
people;  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  Church  schools 
shown  by  many  parents,  the  earnest 
devotion  to  their  sacred  mission  by 
most  of  the  teachers,  and  the  energy 
displayed  by  many  Boards  in  devising 
means  for  the  support  of  their  schools. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

Daily  programs  should  be  posted  in 
every  department  in  conspicuous  places 
for  the  guidance  of  the  students,  so 
that  they  can  gauge  their  studies  when 
not  reciting,  by  the  clock,  which  also 
should  be  in  sight.  The  last  of  the 
changes  in  the  program  during  the 
term  constitutes  the  official  program,  and 
should  be  placed  on  record  accordingly. 

Calisthenics  and  Phonetic  Drill.  These 
two  educational  features  have  been  lost 
sight  of  in  some  of  our  Church  schools 
during  this  present  academic  year,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  pupils,  and  should  re- 
ceive far  more  careful  attention  in  the 
future. 

Faculties. — As  soon  as  there  are  two 
teachers  (principal  and  assistant)  in 
any  Church  school,  a Faculty  is  to  be 


organized,  to  meet  weekly  at  a stated 
day  and  hour,  reports  in  regard  to 
statistics,  studies  and  students  to  be 
made  and  minutes  to  be  kept.  A 
Faculty  is  a judicial  body,  second  in 
authority  only  to  the  Board. 

In  referring  to  General  Circular,  No. 
7,  page  19,  speaking  of  Academic  Councils 
the  undersigned  begs  leave  to  re- 
mind his  co-laborers  of  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  leading  to  the  convoking  of 
such  a council.  In  case  of  repeated 
neglect  of  study  or  disobedience  on  the 
part  of  a student,  the  teacher  is 
expected  to  hand  the  case  over  to  the 
principal,  which  step  constitutes  the 
“first  reprimand.”  By  continued  repe- 
tition of  the  offense,  or  by  perpetration 
of  other  ones,  the  case  is  to  be 
reported  to  the  Faculty,  where  the 
student  has  to  be  tried.  This  consti- 
tutes the  “second  reprimand.”  A writ- 
ten statement  of  the  case  has  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  the  offender,  with  the  request  for 
their  parental  co-operation  that  the  call- 
ing of  an  Academic  Council  in  case  of 
non-reformation  may  be  avoided.  The 
“third  reprimand”  consists  in  the  con- 
voking of  the  Academic  Council  as  set 
forth  in  the  General  Circular.  In  cases 
of  open  defiance  or  of  serious  immorality 
all  preliminary  steps  may  have  to  be 
dispensed  with,  and  after  consultation 
with  the  President  of  the  Board  the 
Academic  Council  may  have  to  be  called 
at  once;  but  in  no  case  can  a student  be 
expelled  from  school  by  the  mere  deci- 
sion of  the  principal  or  the  Faculty.  A 
suspension,  however,  pending  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Academic  Council  may  be 
advisable  in  some  instances. 

Teachers'  Salaries. — To  avoid  mis- 
understanding and  bad  feeling,  attention 
is  called  to  the  respective  paragraph  in 
General  Circular  No.  7,  page  10,  and 
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that  it  has  become  the  rule  in  our  Church 
schools,  proved  by  experience  the  most 
satisfactory  to  all  parties,  that  at  least 
principals’  salaries  should  be  stipulated 
as  per  annum  (not  by  weeks)  and  paid 
monthly. 

Next  Annual  Convention — The  next 
Annual  Convention  of  our  Church  school 
organization  will  be  held  in  Provo,  com- 
mencing Saturday,  August  12th,  1893. 
Besides  the  regular  exercises,  for  which 
suitable  appointments  will  be  made,  the 
following  points  are  herewith  respectfully 
submitted  to  our  fellow-teachers  for  con- 
sideration preparatory  to  discussion  at 
the  Convention,  and  for  the  future 
guidance  in  our  schools: — 1.  Nomencla- 
ture of  departments  and  classes.  2. 
Diagramming  in  grammar  and  arithme- 
tic. 3.  Introduction  of  written  inciden- 
tal questions  in  regular  class  recitations. 
4.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
concert,  hand,  ticket  and  promiscuous 
methods  of  recitation.  4.  The  moni- 
torial system. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is 
obligatory  upon  every  Church  school  to 
be  represented  by  at  least  one  member 
of  the  board  or  Faculty,  or  by  some  one 
authorized  by  proper  credentials,  as 
noncompliance  with  this  rule  may 
endanger  any  pending  appropriation  for 
the  ensuing  academic  year. 

The  annual  examination  of  Church 
School  teachers  will  be  held  in  Provo 
during  the  session  of  the  Summer  Normal 
school,  August  14,  1893. 

Debating  and  Polemics. — Probably  in 
consequence  of  the  late  political  excite- 
ment in  Utah,  the  pernicious  feature  of 
debating  has  crept  in  some  form  or 
another  into  some  of  our  Church 
schools  during  the  past  winter.  As  this 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  entire  tendency  of  the  educa- 
tional system  gradually  developing  in 


Zion,  Boards  and  Faculties  will  please 
see  that  this  evil  be  banished  from  our 
schools  in  future. 

The  mission  of  principals  and 
teachers  in  our  Church  school  organiza- 
tion consists  not  only  in  conducting 
this  regular  class  work,  discipline,  and 
incidental  instructions  in  a satisfactory 
manner,  but  also  in  exercising  a whole- 
some control  over  their  students  outside 
of  school-time,  in  cultivating  acquain- 
tance with  parents  and  friends  of  their 
school,  and  in  spreading  the  influence 
of  our  educational  system  among  the 
people  by  public  addresses,  by  laboring 
in  Sunday  schools,  and  by  rendering  all 
possible  assistance  in  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Associations. 

By  order  of  the  General  Board  of 
Education. 

Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser , Gen.  Supt. 


THERE  COITETH  A TIME. 

There  cometh  a time  when  the  fallen 
(God  pity  them  now  in  their  pain) 

Shall  climb  round  by  round  up  the  ladder 
To  the  hill- top  of  virtue  again. 

When  Repentance  shall  wipe  out  the  errors 
And  effort  shall  build  life  anew, 

When  the  white  door  of  honor  shall  open 
For  the  erring  ones  too  to  pass  through. 

There  cometh  a time  when  Compassion 
Shall  enter  the  castle  of  Scorn ; 

When  the  sun  of  true  brotherhood  rising 
A new,  fairer  life  will  be  born  ; 

When  the  need  shall  not  lack  for  the  helper, 

When  the  strong  souls  shall  comfort  the  weak; 

When  men  shall  not  struggle  unaided 

For  the  truth  and  the  knowledge  they  seek. 

There  cometh  a time,  O my  brothers ! 

See  ye  not  it  is  gilding  the  sky? 

When  the  good  in  men’s  souls  shall  wax  stronger 
And  much  of  the  evil  shall  die. 

When  gentleness  one  to  another 

Shall  displace  the  hard,  chilling  reserve  ; 

When  good  is  what  all  men  shall  strive  for 
And  none  from  that  purpose  shall  swerve. 

C.  R. 
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YOUNG  FOLKS’  STORIES. 

riy  Trip  to  the  Salt  Mountains. 

Overton,  the  town  in  which  I live,  is 
situated  in  the  Muddy  Valley,  eight 
miles  northwest  of  St.  Thomas.  St. 
Thomas  is  located  about  one  mile  north- 
west of  the  Muddy  creek,  where  it 
empties  into  the  Rio  Virgin. 

A short  time  ago  I went  with  my 
father  down  to  the  salt  mountains  for 
salt.  After  my  father  looked  at  the 
different  places  to  get  salt  he  finally 
decided  to  go  up  on  a steep  hillside, 
about  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
wash,  to  get  what  salt  he  wanted.  See- 
ing a crevice  in  the  ledge  of  salt  he  put 
a crowbar  into  it  and  began  to  pry. 
We  heard  a squeaking  noise  in  the 
crevice,  but  could  not  think  what  was 
in  there  to  make  it.  After  considerable 
prying  and  lifting  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting off  about  seven  hundred  pounds  of 
very  hard  rock  salt,  which  rolled  down 
the  hill  to  the  wash  below.  To  our 
surprise  there  was  about  one  hundred 
bats  behind  this  chunk  of  salt. 

No  doubt  most  of  you  have  seen  bats. 
They  fly  around  in  the  evening,  and 
catch  flies  and  other  winged  insects  for 
food.  They  look  much  like  a mouse,  hav- 
ing very  small  eyes  and  ears.  Their  tails 
are  slim,  and  short;  and  they  crawl  along 
on  the  ledges,  yet  they  have  wings  and 
can  fly;  but  they  went  rolling  down  the 
hill  when  the  block  of  salt  was  broken 
off.  Father  pried  off  another  large 
chunk  of  salt.  There  were  a lot  more 
bats  behind  it. 

Father  got  about  eight  hundred 
pounds  this  time,  and  as  he  could  not 
pry  off  any  more,  he  drilled  a hole  about 
three  and  one  half  feet  down  into  the 


ledge  and  put  in  some  powder  and  fuse, 
and  after  he  got  everything  ready  he  set 
the  fuse  on  fire  and  we  got  out  of  the 
way  in  short  order.  In  a few  seconds 
the  blast  went  off.  and  threw  out  about 
three  thousand  pounds  of  salt. 

These  salt  mines  are  about  twelve 
miles  from  our  home  and  about  two 
miles  from  the  Rio  Virgin.  The  salt 
is  used  for  stock  mostly.  Sometimes  in 
mining  it  pockets  of  salt  as  clear  as 
glass  are  found.  This  salt  is  the  very 
best  for  house  use. 

Willard  L.  Jones.  Age  13. 

Overton,  Nevada. 


A Narrow  Escape. 

About  two  years  ago  my  sister,  two 
little  brothers  and  myself  were  over  to 
our  neighbor’s  playing,  when  my  mother 
called  us  to  come  home  to  get  some 
green  lucern  for  our  pigs.  My  sister 
thought  she  could  get  it  quicker  if  she 
took  the  scythe,  so,  without  mother 
knowing  it,  she  picked  up  the  scythe, 
threw  it  over  her  shoulder,  and  we 
started. 

My  brother  and  I were  drawing  a box 
in  which  to  carry  the  lucern.  We 
went  until  we  came  to  a ditch,  which 
was  a little  ways  from  the  lucern  patch. 

As  my  sister  went  to  jump  across  the 
ditch  the  blade  of  the  scythe,  which  she 
still  held  over  her  shoulder,  caught  me 
on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  a little  to 
the  right  and  below  my  ear,  pulling  me 
across  with  her. 

I gave  a scream,  and  she  said,  "Oh! 
have  I cut  you?” 

I told  her  she  had.  It  frightened  us 
so  bad  that  we  ran  home  as  quickly  as 
we  could.  When  we  reached  the  house 
we  were  so  frightened  we  could  not 
speak.  My  sister  showed  mother  what 
had  happened  just  by  pointing  at  my 
neck. 
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My  mother  was  quite  frightened  for  a 
time.  She  sent  for  one  of  our  neigh- 
bors, who  came  and  bound  my  neck  up, 
after  which  it  quit  bleeding. 

1 hope  this  will  be  a lesson  to  us  and 
other  little  folks  to  let  sharp  tools 
alone,  especially  when  told  not  to  take 
them.  There  is  danger  of  us  losing  our 
lives,  or  injuring  ourselves  for  life  by 
disobeying  our  parents. 

Ella  Jones.  Age  n years. 

Overton,  Nevada. 


Prayer  Answered. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  my  aunt  was 
taken  very  sick.  Thinking  it  was  only 
a bad  cold  or  rheumatism,  she  did  noth- 
ing for  it.  She  was  in  great  pain  for 
three  days;  it  made  her  very  weak  and 
nervous.  Her  arms  began  swelling  all 
at  once,  and  she  had  to  cut  the  sleeves 
of  her  dress  to  get  it  off.  She  found 
that  she  was  covered  with  red  blotches. 

It  was  erysipelas  she  had. 

Papa  administered  to  her  a number  of 
times,  and  we  all  prayed  for  her  and 
asked  the  Lord  to  bless  her  that  she 
might  get  well.  We  do  not  believe  in 
doctors.  We  always  put  our  trust  in 
the  Lord. 

One  day  an  Elder  called  at  our  place, 
and  he  and  papa  administered  to  aunty. 
They  told  her  that  inasmuch  as  she  put 
her  trust  in  the  Lord  she  should  get 
well. 

She  did  get  well,  and  all  that  she  took 
while  she  was  sick  was  wild  sage  tea. 
It  purified  her  blood,  and  through  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  she  was  healed. 
She  has  had  better  health  since  then 
than  she  had  before  for  several  years. 

I hope  all  my  young  friends,  who  read 
the  Juvenile  will  always  remember  their 
prayers.  My  parents  tell  me  that  the 
Lord  always  hears  the  prayers  of  little 


children  for  they  have  not  sinned.  If 
we  always  pray  to  the  Lord  in  faith  He 
will  answer  our  prayers.  If  any  of  our 
dear  ones  are  sick  do  as  we  did  when 
aunty  was  sick. 

Alar gar et  Hunsaker.  Age  p years. 

Fairview,  Box  Elder  Co. 


Our  Horse. 

We  have  a horse  we  call  “ Cluff.  ” 

His  color  is  iron  grey.  He  is  a good, 
kind  animal,  but  he  sometimes  plays  a 
joke  on  my  brother.  When  he  tries  to 
catch  him  he  will  run  away;  but  if  my 
brother  will  throw  a rock  at  him  and 
say,  "Come  here,  Cluff,”  he  will  turn 
right  round  and  walk  up  to  him. 

We  close  our  gate  with  a strap  over 
the  picket.  Cluff  comes  and  pushes  it 
up  with  his  nose  until  he  raises  the 
strap  over  the  picket  and  then  walks  into 
the  stockyard.  The  other  horses  wait 
until  Cluff  opens  the  gate,  then  they  all 
follow  him. 

When  one  of  my  little  brothers  is 
riding  him  and  happens  to  fall  off,  the 
horse  will  stop  and  turn  round  to  see  if 
he  is  hurt. 

Alice  Street.  Age  n years. 

Hoytsville,  Utah. 

Story  of  a Bear. 

My  uncle  and  aunt  had  just  moved  to 
a forest  in  the  Mogollan  Mountains  in 
Arizona.  Before  going  from  home  one 
day  uncle  killed  a sheep.  That  night 
as  my  aunt  was  up  to  see  to  the  children 
she  heard  something  outside.  She  looked 
out,  and  saw  a bear  eating  the  entrails 
of  the  sheep.  As  the  only  door  they 
had  was  a blanket  hung  up  in  the  door- 
way, my  aunt  carefully  piled  boxes 
against  it.  She  was  very  much  afraid  the 
children  would  cry  and  attract  his 
attention,  but  they  did  not. 

The  bear  went  by  the  door  to  the 
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corral,  killed  a calf,  and  ate  part  of  it, 
and  frightened  the  cow  so  she  ran  into 
the  timber. 

A man  that  was  sleeping  in  a wagon 
box  near  the  house  saw  the  bear,  but 
had  no  firearms  to  shoot  it  with,  so  it 
might  have  hurt  the  family  badly  had  it 
taken  a notion  to  do  so. 

The  next  night  instead  of  having  her 
friend  come  and  stay  with  her,  aunt  was 
impressed  to  go  and  staj'  with  a neigh- 
bor. By  acting  under  this  impression 
no  doubt  her  and  her  children’s  lives 
were  saved. 

The  man  that  was  stopping  at  aunt’s 
got  some  other  men  to  stay  with  him  by 
the  corral  to  watch  for  the  bear.  That 
night  it  came  and  went  in  aunt’s 
house,  shook  the  bed  quilts  and  ticks, 
broke  the  dishes,  and  reached  a pan  of 
milk  that  was  on  a high  shelf.  It  bit 
a hole  in  the  pan  and  broke  a jar  of 
cream. 

One  of  the  men  shot  the  bear  but  did 
not  kill  him. 

The  next  morning  the  men  tracked 
the  bear  by  the  drops  of  blood  and 
killed  him.  They  found  it  to  be  a ver)’ 
large  one — nearly  all  a pair  of  horses 
could  drag  on  the  ground. 

Jennie  Gardner.  Age  13. 

Woodruff,  Arizona. 

Pine  Nuts. 

In  the  summer  I live  in  Grass  Valley. 
Our  home  is  built  quite  close  to  a large 
hill,  which  is  covered  with  cedar  and 
pinion  pine  trees.  The  Indians  come 
there  in  the  summer  and  gather  pine 
nuts  when  they  are  plentiful. 

The  squaws  take  large  baskets  on 
their  backs  and  go  off  and  gather  cones 
while  the  Indians  stay  at  camp  and  take 
care  of  the  papooses  and  keep  fire  [to 
burn  the  cones.  We  buy  pine  nuts 


from  them  sometimes  with  potatoes  or 
bread. 

Often  when  my  cousin  comes  to  see 
us  we  go  on  the  hill  and  gather  pine 
nuts.  Some  go  and  gather  cones  while 
others  stay  and  keep  fire  to  burn  them. 

J We  roast  them  by  digging  a hole  and 
filling  it  with  wood  and  burning  it  until 
it  is  all  turned  to  red  hot  coals.  Then 
we  scrape  the  fire  out  and  fill  the  hole 
with  pine  cones  and  cover  them  with 
hot  coals.  We  leave  them  there  for  an 
hour;  then  they  are  ready  for  shelling 
and  eating  or  drying. 

Angus  C.  Gardner.  Age  10. 

Pine  Valley,  Washington  Co.,  Utah. 

A Faithful  Dog. 

I will  tell  you  a little  incident  that 
happened  here  a few  days  ago.  A little 
Indian  boy,  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
thought  he  would  have  some  fun  sliding 
behind  his  horse.  He  tied  a rope  to  its 
tail,  and  fastened  the  one  end  around 
his  body  just  beneath  the  arms.  The 
horse  became  frightened  and  ran  away 
with  him,  and  when  his  people  found 
him  the  next  morning  he  was  dead, 
being  all  bruised  up. 

The  papoose  had  a faithful  dog,  but 
it  could  not  help  him.  It  could  only  fol- 
low him  in  his  last  moments  of  peril, 
and  when  all  was  over  it  lay  down  by 
the  side  of  its  lifeless  master,  and  was 
so  found  the  next  morning. 

When  the  remains  were  moved  to 
other  places  he  would  go  too,  and  take 
his  place  by  the  side  of  them,  and 
when  the  body  was  placed  in  the  grave 
the  dog  looked  down  into  the  hole  as  if 
to  say,  "I  want  to  be  there  with  you." 

The  Indians  wanted  to  kill  the  dog 
and  put  him  in  the  grave  too,  but  were 
persuaded  that  it  was  not  necessary. 
When  the  grave  was  filled  this  faithful 
dog  lay  down  upon  the  mound  and 
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could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  by  coax- 
ing or  threats. 

By  the  example  of  this  faithful  animal 
we  might  all  learn  a lesson:  To  be 

always  devoted  to  our  Master  in  life  and 
in  death. 

Edmund  King , age  io. 

Coyote,  Utah. 


FRIENDS  IN  MISFORTUNE. 

A touching  incident  which  was  seen 
on  a Boston  street,  one  cold  day,  illus- 
trates the  way  in  which  suffering  begets 
charity.  It  was  one  of  the  cheerless 
windy  days,  when  the  air  is  full  of 
snowflakes  while  yet  it  seems  too  cold 
to  snow  in  earnest. 

On  a bleak  street  was  an  iron  plate  in 
the  sidewalk,  around  which  thin  streams 


of  steam  arose.  On  this  bit  of  warm 
surface  cowered  a morsel  of  a girl,  not 
more  than  five  years  old,  pinched  with 
the  cold  and  hunger,  and  most  scantily 
dressed. 

As  she  crouched  over  the  warm  plate, 
an  ill-looking  cur  came  drifting  down 
the  street.  He  hesitated  as  he  came 
into  the  circle  of  warm  air,  and  with  a 
wistful  whine  looked  up  into  the  face  of 
the  girl.  Instantly  the  little  thing 
moved  over  to  make  room  for  her 
fellow-waif. 

"Poor  doggie!”  she  said,  hugging  fter- 
forlorn  shawl  closer  about  her:  “is  he. 
cold,  too?” 

And  the  two  comrades  in  misfortune^ 
shared  together  the  hospitality  of  the- 
iron  plate  in  perfect  fellowship. 
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Music  by  A.  Habdy. 
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stars  the  darkness  cheer,  While  life  is  all  be  - fore  thee,  Thy  great  Cre  - a - tor  fear! 
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calls  in  tones  of  love,  And  of  - fers  deathless  glories,  In  brighter  worlds  a - bove. 
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THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

VIII. 

THIRD  BRANCH  CONTINUED. 

CORALS  (CONTINUED),  “CORAL  FISHING 
AND  CORAL  ISLANDS. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  order  of 
corals  known  as  the  Alcyonaria  comprises 
the  red  coral,  the  organ-pipe  and  other 
tube  corals,  and  the  sea-pens;  we  may 
now  add  to  the  list  the  so-called  Sea-fans. 
These  last  are  named  from  the  fan-like  | 
form  of  one  of  the  principal  kinds, 
which  is  illustrated  in  figure  1.  Not  all 


family  to  which  these  all  belong  is 

Gorgonia.  In  shape  this  family  presents 
great  variety,  but  every  species  is 

beautiful. 

The  typical  Sea-fan  (figure  1)  will 
convey  an  idea  of  the  complicated 
architecture  of  these  polyps.  An  inter- 
nal axis,  usually  of  a horn}’  nature, 

[ determines  the  outline  of  the  fan.  The 
| surface  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
closely  woven  net,  every  thread  of 

which,  however,  is  or  has  been  the 

home  of  a living  being.  A system  of 
canals  places  the  individual  polyps 
in  communication  with  one  another. 


Fig.  1.  Sea  Fan,  or  Fan  Gorgon  ( Gorgonia  Jlabellum) , 
one-fourth  natural  size. 

the  species  are  of  this  form,  however; 
some,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
figure  3,  are  shaped  like  plumes  or 
feathers.  The  special  name  of  the 


Fig.  2.  Portion  of  Sea  Fan  or  Fan  Gorgon  ( Gorgonia 
Jlabellum) . 

Figure  2 gives  a view  on  a larger  scale, 

] — almost  natural  size,  of  a portion  of  the 
j same  specimen  as  is  pictured  in  figure 
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1 ; upon  the  surface,  the  orifices  of  the 
polyp  cells  are  plainly  seen. 

The  Plume  Coralline  is  shown  in  figure 
3;  this  is  one  amongst  a great  variety  of 

corals  remarkable  for 
their  graceful  forms. 
Like  the  other  coral- 
line masses,  this  re- 
presents a numerous 
colony  of  polyps, each 
leading  a somewhat 
independent  life,  and 
each  interested  di- 
rectly in  the  growth 
of  its  own  cell,  yet 
all  concerned  in  the 
welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. Though  each 
inhabitant  builds  its 
own  house,  the  city 
of  the  polpys  is  laid 
out  in  a most  orderly 
manner,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a work  of 
wondrous  beauty. 
Who  can  doubt  the 
influence  of  an  Allwise  Designer  in 
such  work  as  this?  Here  is  a seemingly 
perfect  system  of  individual  liberty,  con- 
tributing to  general  order  and  to  public 
advantage. 

Many  varieties  of  coral  are  sold  as 
ornaments  and  specimens,  but  there  is 
but  one  kind  which  is  of  any  consider- 
able commercial  interest.  This  is  the 
red  coral,  found  mostl}7  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Red  Sea;  and  in  those 
parts  regular  coral  fisheries  are  main- 
tained. It  was  once  common  to  speak 
of  any  living  product  of  the  sea  as  a 
fish,  and  to  designate  those  who 
gathered  such  as  fishers;  therefore  we 
speak  of  oyster  fishery,  lobster  fishery, 
and  coral  fishery,  though  the  animals 
captured  in  these  enterprises  are  not 
fishes  at  all.  The  towns  of  Naples, 


Genoa,  and  Leghorn  are  the  principal 
centers  of  the  coral  fishery.  The  general 
mode  of  gathering  corals  will  be  under- 
stood from  figure  4.  The  apparatus 
used  is  technically  termed  the  engine;  it 
consists  of  a number  of  stout  cross 
pieces  of  wood  or  iron,  firmly  fastened 
together  at  the  place  of  intersection; 
attached  to  these  are  several  nets  made 
of  stout  rope.  In  dredging,  the  engine 
is  thrown  overboard,  and  the  vessel  is 
propelled  slowly.  The  heavy  bars  drag 
upon  the  bottom,  and  break  off  the  coral 
branches,  some  of  which  are  caught  in 
the  nets  and  are  subsequently  raised  to 
the  deck.  The  proceeding  is  a destruc- 
tive one,  many  branches  being  mutilated 
and  lost  for  the  few  that  are  secured. 
The  occupation  of  coral  collecting  is 
very  arduous,  and  few  men  will  under- 
take the  work  by  choice. 

CORAL  ISLANDS. 

There  is  another  phase  of  our  subject 
of  coral  life  which  must  not  be  neg- 
lected. Not  alone  the  zoologist,  humbly 
seeking  to  study  the  nature  of  animal 
existence,  is  interested  in  these  tiny 
creatures;  for  the  geologist,  while  scan- 
ning the  rocky  pages  of  the  earth’s 
crust,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  while  dealing  with  the 
mighty  forces  that  have  contributed 
toward  making  the  earth  what  it  is  to- 
day, is  likewise  concerned  in  the  lives  of 
the  zoophytes.  In  certain  regions  of 
the  tropical  and  semi-tropical  seas, 
corals  have  been  growing  for  many  cen- 
turies, and  the  accumulations  of  their 
calcareous  skeletons,  together  with  the 
shells  of  mollusks  and  other  sea  tenants, 
as  also  the  remains  of  marine  vegeta- 
tion, have  massed  together  to  form  large 
islands.  These  are  the  so-called  coral 
islands,  which,  by  their  beauty  and 
their  peculiarity  of  form,  have  attracted 


Fig.  B.  Plume  Coralline. 

An  Alcyonarian  Coral. 
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Tig.  4.  Coral  Fishing  on  the  Coasts  of  Sicily.  (After  Figuier.) 


the  attention  of  scientists,  travelers, 
and  lay  readers. 

Such  a deposit  of  coralline  matter  is 
known  as  a coral  reef;  the  reef-building 
species  of  corals  are  few  in  number. 
Some  kinds  of  coral  exist  in  nearly  all 


I latitudes,  but  the  reef-builders  are 
| generally  confined  to  the  torrid  zones, 
i One  exception  to  this  rule  may  be 
! noted:  coral  reefs  are  found  off  the  coast 
of  Florida,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
| Bermudas;  and  this  occurrence  so  far 
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beyond  the  usual  northern  limit  of  reefs, 
is  probably  due  to  the  warming  influence 
of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Reef-building 
corals  are  controlled  in  distribution  by 
certain  well-defined  conditions: 

1.  They  live  only  where  they  are  fully 
exposed  to  the  waves.  This  is  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  smooth  water 
would  not  be  sufficiently  aerated  for  the 
support  of  so  numerous  and  so  densely 
packed  a population. 

2.  They  can  live  only  in  clear  salt 
water;  hence  we  need  not  look  for  them 
at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  in  muddy 
situations.  The  coral  polyps  need 
mineral  matter  for  the  secretion  of  their 
hard  skeletons,  and  the  requisite  amount 
of  this  material  could  not  be  supplied 
by  fresh  water.  Suspended  mud  parti- 
cles would  fill  the  cavities  and  smother 
the  polpys. 

3.  Living  reef-builders  are  not  found 
below  a depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet;  at  greater  depths  the  polyps  seem 
to  be  suffocated  through  lack  of  air. 

4.  Another  condition  is  that  the  win- 
ter temperature  of  their  homes  shall  not 
fall  below  68°F. ; this  confines  the  reef- 
builders  to  the  torrid  zone,  with  the 
notable  exception  of  the  Florida  and 
Bermuda  reefs  already  mentioned. 
Coral  reefs  are  recognized  as  of  three 
kinds,  fringing  reefs,  barrier  reefs,  and 
circular  reefs  or  atolls. 

Fringing  reefs  may  be  described  as 


coral  banks  attached  to  the  shore  lines. 
In  certain  parts  of  the  Pacific  nearly 
every  island  is  so  bordered.  From  the 
land  shore  the  reef  extends  seaward  till 
the  limit  of  depth  is  reached,  and  there 
terminates  abruptly,  the  outer  edge 
often  falling  off  precipitously  into  deep 
water.  This  structure  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  view  of  a fringing  reef 
given  in  figure  5,  and  the  section  of  the 
same  shown  in  figure  6.  A break  in  the 
reef  will  occur  whenever  a fresh  water 
stream  flows  from  the  land  into  the  sea. 

/ 


Fig.  6.  Section  of  a Fringing  Reef.  S,  the  sea-level; 
R,  the  living  reef;  F,  portion  of  the  reef  raised  by 
wave  action  above  water-level;  I,  volcanic  island 
really  a mountain,  projecting  above  the  water. 

Barrier  reefs  surround  the  island  at  dis- 
tances varying  from  a mile  to  thirty  or 
forty  miles.  Waves  breaking  upon  such 


Fig.  5.  A Fringing  Reef  of  Coral  surrounding  a vol. 
canic  island.  A break  in  the  reef  is  caused  by 
fresh-water  from  the  island. 


Fig.  7.  Barrier  Reef,  with  its  ring  of  wave  formed 
islets,  enclosing  a ship  channel. 

a reef  make  the  island  appear  as  if  sur- 
rounded by  a girdle  of  snow.  As  a 
result  of  wave  action,  masses  of  the 
coralline  matter  will  be  broken  off  and 
piled  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
water,  thus  forming  a ring  of  small 
islands  around  the  main  land.  Between 
the  barrier  and  the  land  a ship  channel 
may  be  formed;  this  being  protected 
from  the  sea  will  be  calm  while  storms 
may  lash  the  water  without  into  a state 
of  perilous  fury.  Figure  7 represents 
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an  island  with  a barrier  reef;  and  figure 
8 presents  a section  of  a similar  forma- 
tion. 


Fig.  8.  Section  of  a Barrier  Reef.  S,  the  sea  level; 
B,  the  coral  reef;  /,  the  island;  C,  the  channel  of 
still  water  between  the  reef  and  the  land. 

The  Atoll  or  circular  reef  seems 
devoid  of  a central  island;  appearing 
therefore  as  a ring  of  coral  decked  on 
the  outer  margin  with  snowy  foam  from 
the  waves  that  break  against  it,  and 
encircling  a calm  lake  or  shallow 
lagoon.  The  slope  of  the  reef  on  the 
inside  is  gradual,  while  on  the  seaward 
side  the  bank  is  precipitous.  A view 
of  an  atoll  is  shown  in  figure  9,  and  a 
section  of  the  same  appears  in  figure  10. 

Many  theories  have  been  invented  to 


Fig.  9.  A Circular  Coral  Reef  or  Atoll. 

explain  the  formation  of  coral  islands. 
The  belief  now  generally  entertained 
concerning  them  is  that  they  are  due  to 


Fig.  10.  Section  of  an  Atoll.  S,  the  sea-level;  A,  the 
coral  reef;  L,  central  lake  or  lagoon;  I,  the  sub- 
merged land,  once  an  island. 


the  growth  of  the  coral  polpys  on  a 
gradually  subsiding  sea-floor;  and  this 
opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
the  region  of  coral  islands  is  a place  of 
subsidence.  Suppose  that  coral  eggs 
are  carried  by  currents  to  the  shore  of 
an  island,  rising  like  a mountain  from 
the  sea;  if  the  conditions  of  tempera- 
| ture,  depth,  clearness  and  saltness  of 
I the  water,  and  free  exposure  there  exist, 
the  polyps  will  thrive  and  in  time  will 
produce  a fringing  reef.  But  the  island 
itself  is  slowly  sinking;  and  as  it  sub- 
sides the  corals  build  ever  upward,  each 
generation  rising  on  the  ruins  of  a 
former  one.  The  polyps  will  flourish 
best  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  reef, 
being  there  more  freely  exposed  to  the 
waves,  and  therefore  more  plentifully 
supplied  with  food  and  air.  As  the 
sinking  of  the  ocean  bed  continues,  the 
reef  will  be  left  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  land,  in  the  form  of  a 
barrier.  After  a time  the  island  sinks 
entirely  beneath  the  waves  and  the  reef 
then  appears  as  a circular  bank  enclos- 
ing a lake  or  lagoon. 

The  wave  action  will  continue  to  tear 
away  pieces  of  the  coral  substance,  and 
to  pile  such  upon  the  rest,  thus  raising 
the  island.  Small  pieces  will  fall  be- 
tween the  spreading  branches  below, 
and  thus  render  the  mass  more  compact. 
By  the  grinding  action  of  the  water, 
coral  sand  will  be  produced,  and  this 
will  be  washed  into  the  spaces,  or 
becoming  dry  will  be  blown  by  the 
wind  high  upon  the  banks.  Seeds  of 
plants  will  probably  be  carried  by  wind 
or  water,  or  other  means,  to  the  island, 
and  there  taking  root  will  still  farther 
strengthen  the  structure.  Coral  islands 
are  noted  for  the  luxuriance  of  their 
vegetation. 

Is  it  not  instructive,  and  indeed  in- 
j spiring,  to  contemplate  the  humble  and 
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simple  means  by  which  the  Creator 
accomplishes  such  mighty  purposes? 
The  coral  polyp,  scarcely  visible  to  the 
unaided  eye,  is  the  principal  worker 
under  the  direction  of  the  Divine  Archi- 
tect in  building  the  islands  of  the  sea. 
And  this  is  accomplished  without  an 
appearance  of  drudgery  or  even  of  fati- 
gue on  the  part  of  the  workers.  They  re- 
joice in  their  work;  by  it  they  live.  Let 
us  not  fall  into  the  popular  error  of  regard- 
ing the  coral  reefs  as  monuments  to  the 
industry  of  these  little  creatures.  The 
polyps  secrete  their  skeletons  as  the 
oyster  forms  its  shell,  and  as  the  verte- 
brate animal  elaborates  its  bones.  The 
results  of  their  vital  energies  are  stu- 
pendous. The  Feejee,  Society,  and 
Friendly  Islands  are  composed  almost 
entirely  of  coral  banks.  The  north- 
eastern coast  of  Australia  presents  a 
coral  reef  over  a thousand  miles  long, 
and  most  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
coast  of  the  Florida  peninsula,  compris- 
ing an  area  of  20,000  square  miles,  is 
composed  of  coral  remains. 

Furthermore,  corals  do  great  service 
by  abstracting  the  calcareous  matter 
from  the  water,  and  storing  it  literally 
in  a bank,  together  with  the  carbon 
dioxid  from  the  air.  The  latter  sub- 
stance is  generated  in  every  process  of 
ordinary  combustion,  fermentation, 
decay,  and  animal  respiration,  and  with- 
out some  such  agency  as  that  accom- 
plished by  the  corals  the  air  would  soon 
become  so  fully  charged  with  the  deadly 
carbon  dioxid  as  to  make  animal  life 
impossible.  In  this  way  does  the 
Creator  preserve  the  balance  of  the 
forces  by  which  He  operates,  and  thus 
all  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
mon good.  The  coral  reef  not  only 
declares  the  history  of  the  polyps’  life; 
it  likewise  testifies  to  the  Creator’s  wis- 
dom and  power. 


In  connection  with  the  subject  of 
Corals,  we  give  here  James  G.  Perci- 
val’s  beautiful  poem  on, 

THE  CORAL-GROVE. 

Deep  in  the  wave  is  a coral-grove, 

Where  the  purple  mullet  aud  gold-fish  rove, 

Where  the  sea-flower  spreads  its  leaves  of  blue, 

That  never  are  wet  with  the  falling  dew, 

But  in  bright  and  changeful  beauty  shine, 

Far  down  in  the  green  and  glassy  brine. 

The  flower  is  of  sand  like  the  mountain  drift, 

And  the  pearl-shells  spangle  the  flinty  snow  ; 

From  coral  rocks  the  sea  plants  lift 

Their  houghs,  where  the  tides  and  billows  flow  ; 

The  water  is  calm  and  still  below, 

For  the  winds  and  waves  are  absent  there, 

And  the  sands  are  bright  as  the  stars  that  glow 
In  the  motionless  field  of  upper  air  : 

There  with  its  waving  blade  of  green, 

The  sea- flag  streams  through  the  silent  water, 

And  the  crimson  leaf  ol  the  dulse  is  seen 
To  blush  like  a banner  bathed  in  slaughter; 

There  with  a light  and  easy  motion, 

The  fan-coral  sweeps  through  the  clear,  deep  sea. 
And  the  yello  .v  and  scarlet  tufts  of  ocean 
Are  bending  like  corn  on  the  upland  lea  ; 

And  life  in  rare  and  beautiful  forms 
Is  sporting  amid  those  bowers  of  stone, 

And  is  safe  when  the  wrathful  spirit  of  storms 
Has  made  the  top  of  the  wave  his  own  : 

* * * * * * * 

Then  far  below,  in  the  peaceful  sea, 

The  purple  mullet  and  the  gold-fish  rove, 

Where  the  waters  murmur  tranquilly, 

Through  the  bending  twigs  of  the  coral- grove 

/.  E.  T. 


JOHNSTON’S  ARMY  INCIDENTS. 

Thinking  that  a short  account  of  a few 
of  the  incidents  that  transpired  under 
my  own  observation  in  connection  with 
the  Johnston  Army,  which  came  to  Utah 
in  1857,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
some  of  the  readers  of  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor, I make  a few  extracts  from 
my  journal  of  that  date,  1857 : 

On  Friday,  September  25th,  I went  to 
Lehi  to  stack  my  grain,  expecting  to  be 
gone  a week,  but  felt  impelled  to  return 
io  my  home  at  Draper  the  same  day, 
wb’ch  I did,  arriving  there  late  in  the 
evening.  T had  just  taken  care  of  my 
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team  when  Captain  Joseph  S.  Rawlins 
called  upon  me  to  be  ready  in  the  morn- 
ing to  go  back  into  the  mountains  to 
meet  the  army  that  was  reported  to  be 
fast  approaching  our  Territory.  The 
next  morning  about  three  o’clock  my 
wife  gave  birth  to  our  first  child,  a 
daughter,  and  about  eight  o’clock.  I 
was  on  my  way,  in  company  with 
several  others,  to  Salt  Lake  City,  pre- 
paratory to  starting  to  Fort  Bridger. 

On  Sunday,  our  company  being 
organized,  we  started  for  Bridger.  We 
camped  between  the  Little  and  Big 
mountains.  Next  morning  an  express 
passed,  reporting  to  us  that  Fort  Brid- 
ger was  burned  and  that  our  enemies 
would  be  upon  us  immediately.  In 
consequence  of  this  we  left  our  baggage 
wagons  and  pushed  ahead  with  pack 
animals,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Bridger  on 
the  30th.  We  found  the  fort  not 
burned,  and  learned  that  the  enemy  was 
camped  on  Ham’s  Fork,  thirty  miles 
east. 

On  Friday,  October  2nd,  a company 
of  forty-four  men  was  organized,  with 
Lot  Smith  as  captain,  to  scout  around 
the  enemy,  burn  the  grass,  stampede 
the  stock,  and  otherwise  annoy  them. 
Generals  D.  H.  Wells  and  George  A. 
Smith  called  the  boys  together  before 
starting  and  gave  instructions,  some  of 
which  were:  “Boys,  don’t  let  them 

pen  you;  don’t  let  them  pen  you; 
boys,  don’t  let  them  pen  you!”  We 
were  also  told  if  the  soldiers  were  to 
fire  on  us  we  were  not  to  return  the 
fire. 

We  started  about  four  p.m.,  traveled 
thirty-one  miles,  and  camped  for  the 
night  on  the  south  side  and  near 
Black’s  Fork,  in  the  hills  below  the 
soldiers’  camp.  The  next  morning 
while  getting  breakfast  we  saw  a dust 
on  the  main  road,  and  supposed  it  to  be 


a company  of  the  enemy.  We  got  up 
our  horses,  when  Captain  Smith  and 
part  of  his  men  went  to  see  what  it  was. 
He  found  it  was  a small  freight  train, 
which  we  turned  back  to  Green  River. 
We  then  joined  the  balance  of  our  com- 
pany and  rode  on  to  Green  River, 
found  a large  company  of  the  enemy 
there  with  a light  battery.  We  went  in 
below  them  on  a big  island  and  camped. 
It'  is  worthy  of  note  that  our  mules 
were  perfectly  quiet  all  night,  while  the 
mules  of  the  soldiers  kept  up  a con- 
tinuous braying. 

The  next  morning  very  early  the 
enemy  started  for  Ham’s  Fork.  Our 
company  divided,  part  going  back  to 
Black’s  Fork  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  soldiers.  Lot  with  the  other 
division  rode  on  to  Big  Sandy.  He  sent 
three  men  out  as  scouts.  The  scouts 
returned  reporting  that  there  was  a 
freight  train  of  twenty-six  wagons  on 
Green  River.  We  held  a council  and 
decided  to  return  and  try  to  burn  the 
wagons.  We  came  upon  them  about 
twelve  o’clock  midnight,  and  upon 
examining  them  found  instead  of  twenty- 
six  wagons  there  were  two  trains,  fifty- 
one  wagons  in  all,  camped  only  a short 
distance  apart.  Most  of  the  teamsters 
had  gone  to  bed,  but  the  wagon-master, 
with  those  that  were  still  up,  were  just 
coming  out  from  the  Trading  Post  near 
by  as  we  rode  up,  and  we  took  them 
prisoners,  although  there  were  about 
sixty-six  of  them  in  all,  while  there 
were  only  twenty-six  of  us.  We  placed 
guards  around  the  wagons,  and  got  the 
men  all  up,  of  which  I never  saw  a 
more  frightened  lot  in  my  life  until  they 
found  that  they  were  not  going  to  be 
hurt,  when  they  laughed  and  oaid  they 
were  glad  the  wagons  were  going  to  be 
burned,  as  they  would  not  have  to  "bull- 
whack"  (as  they  called  it)  any  longer. 
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The  teamsters  were  permitted  to  take 
their  private  clothing  and  guns  out  of 
the  wagons.  The  wagons  were  then 
burned.  Captain  Smith  was  very  care- 
ful to  see  that  there  was  no  ammunition 
or  anything  to  explode  to  cause  acci- 
dents. 

There  was  one  wagon  loaded  with  tar 
rope,  to  be  used,  as  it  was  said,  to  hang 
Brigham  Young  and  his  Danites;  but 
instead  it  made  a grand  bonfire.  While 
the  wagons  were  burning  we  rode  to  Big 
Sandy  and  camped  till  morning. 

We  rode  up  the  Sandy  a short  distance 
and  had  breakfast,  and  then  rode  on  a 
little  farther  to  the  main  road,  where  we 
came  across  another  train  of  twenty-four 
wagons  stopped  for  noon.  The  wagon- 
master  and  some  of  the  teamsters  had 
gone  out  to  bring  in  their  cattle.  The 
men  in  camp  were  ordered  to  take  their 
guns  out  of  the  wagons  and  stack  them 
at  the  mouth  of  the  corral.  They  were 
also  requested  to  remove  their  private 
clothing  and  explosives  preparatory  to 
our  burning  the  wagons. 

When  the  wagon-master  came  in  Lot 
told  him  he  was  going  to  burn  the 
wagons,  when  he  said,  “You  have  got 
the  advantage  of  me.” 

Lot  said,  “I  guess  not.  If  you  think 
so  there  are  your  guns;  you  can  take 
them  and  we  will  try  for  it.” 

The  wagon-master  declined  the  propo- 
sition, and  said  he  would  rather  let  the 
wagons  be  burned,  or  words  to  that 
effect.  He  asked  to  retain  one  wagon 
to  carry  bedding  and  some  provisions 
on  to  Green  River.  After  some  talk 
Captain  Smith  gave  him  permission  to 
take  a wagon.  Then  the  man  asked  for 
two  wagons,  which  was  granted,  after  a 
great  deal  of  pleading.  The  two  wagons 
were  drawn  out  to  one  side  and  the 
other  twenty-two  wagons  were  burned. 


Here  I wish  to  show  an  over-ruling 
providence  in  our  behalf  in  letting  the 
wagon-master  retain  the  two  wagons.  A 
few  days  after  this  incident  we  were 
entirely  without  food.  We  therefore 
went  in  on  Green  River,  where  we 
found  the  wagon-master  with  his  two 
wagons  which  he  had  been  allowed  to 
retain.  Lot  told  him  our  situation, 
when  he  said,  “You  acted  the  gentleman 
with  me,  and  now  you  can  have  all  you 
want  of  anything  we  have.”  We  got 
what  supplies  we  needed.  Thus  }'ou 
see  how  the  Lord  can  overrule  things 
for  good. 

I will  here  state  that  the  wagons  that 
were  burned  contained  no  government 
clothing  or  ammunition,  but  were  loaded 
with  provisions,  carpenter  tools  and  any 
amount  of  vinegar.  When  the  fire  was 
well  under  way  we  -rode  south,  crossed 
the  Big  Sandy  and  into  the  hills,  and 
stopped  for  noon.  Soon  after  camping, 
while  most  of  the  boys  were  crowded 
together  dividing  some  gun  caps,  a 
serious  accident  occurred.  A gun  had 
been  placed  on  a sage  brush,  and  in 
taking  it  up  it  was  accidentally  dis- 
charged. The  bullet  went  through  the 
crowd,  but  providentially  killed  no  one, 
though  several  had  very  narrow  escapes. 
The  bullet  crashed  through  the  thigh  of 
one  young  man,  breaking  the  bone  and 
making  a terrible  wound.  It  grazed 
another  man’s  face,  leaving  a streak  of 
blood  on  his  cheek.  It  passed  through 
another  man’s  hat.  About  this  time 
our  picket  guard  came  in  and  reported 
that  the  soldiers  were  upon  us.  We  got 
up  our  horses  and  put  ourselves  in  the 
best  position  possible  for  defense.  We 
soon  found  that  the  report  was  false,  as 
it  proved  to  be  the  teamsters  with  their 
two  wagons  and  cattle  starting  out  for 
Green  River. 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED.) 
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A GREAT  TEMPLE. 

(CONCLUDED  FROM  PAGE  245.) 

The  interior  of  the  building,  which 
has  been  perfected  under  the  able  super- 
vision of  Joseph  Don  Carlos  Young, 
with  the  advice  of  President  Wilford 
Woodruff  and  his  counselors,  -was  ably 
described  in  the  Deseret  Evening  News  of 
April  5th,  which  description  we  also  give 
herewith  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers: 

The  stability  and  grandeur  of  the 
building  as  noted  from  the  outside  are 
found  to  be  supplemented  on  the  inside 
by  the  qualities  of  richness  and  con- 
venience. Nothing  that  could  contri- 
bute to  its  comfort  and  elegance  has 
been  neglected.  It  amazes  by  its  mas- 
sive solidity,  and  charms  with  its 
exquisite  beauty;  by  the  ingenuity  and 
completeness  of  its  appointments  it 
delights  the  most  practical,  and  in  its 
perfection  of  taste  and  harmony  it 
dazzles  the  most  artistic  and  refined. 
Enter  with  us  its  portals,  and  let  us 
lead  you  along  the  broad  corridors  and 
through  the  stately  rooms,  following  the 
route  that  will  be  taken  by  the  Saints 
who  attend  the  dedication  services. 

We  approach  from  the  west  across  the 
broad  esplanade  beneath  which  is  the 
machinery  room,  containing  four  engines 
and  dynamos,  with  a capacity  of  two 
thousand  electric  lights,  as  well  as  the 
pumps,  boilers,  etc.,  and  the  motive 
power  for  the  two  handsome  elevators 
that  operate  in  the  central  west  tower 
directly  in  front  of  us.  To  our  left,  a 
hundred  yards  distant,  is  the  boiler 
house,  from  which  a twelve-inch  pipe 
connecting  with  the  building  supplies  a 
most  perfect  hot  water  system  of  heat- 
ing. We  learn  also  that  equally  com- 
plete are  the  arrangements  for  ventila- 
tion during  warm  weather;  the  press- 
ing of  an  electric  button  throws  open 
various  transoms  and  starts  sixteen 
fans,  each  of  one-half  horse-power. 

With  less  interest  in  these  details 
because  of  our  anxiety  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  building  itself,  we 
hasten  up  the  broad  flight  of  stone  steps 
leading  to  the  southwest  entrance.  The 
massive  doors  which  open  to  us  are  of 


heavy,  solid  oak,  with  beveled  plate 
glass  in  the  transoms  and  upper  panels, 
and  graceful  grills  in  the  form  of  bee- 
hives on  the  lower  panels.  The  hard- 
ware here,  as  in  the  entire  building,  has 
been  made  specially  to  order. 

Turning  to  the  right  we  reach  the 
circular  stairway  in  the  southwrest  corner 
tower,  and  follow'  its  winding  steps  to 
the  basement.  This  stairway,  which  is 
but  one  of  four — each  corner  tower  being 
similarly  supplied — gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  stability  of  the  structure. 

Extending  from  the  basement  to  the 
very  top,  the  steps,  almost  two  hundred 
in  number,  are  of  solid  granite,  cut  by 
hand,  built  into  the  massive  walls  and 
the  gigantic  newelpost  of  solid  masonry; 
the  only  woodwork  is  a wainscoting  of 
heavy  oak  crowned  with  molding  and 
relieved  by  a hand  rail;  the  whole 
giving  an  impression  of  the  impregnable 
castles  of  the  middle  ages,  built  to 
stand,  without  crack  or  quiver,  for  a 
thousand  3'ears. 

Moving  northeasterly  from  the  foot  of 
this  staircase,  a large  room  divided  into 
a series  of  compartments  is  passed  and 
we  enter  the  spacious  font  room,  solemn 
yet  graceful,  impressive  yet  artistic  in 
all  its  appointments.  The  floor  is 
entirely  tiled  in  white  marble,  which 
material  also  serves  for  the  base  of  the 
woodwork.  The  latter  is  handsomely 
painted  and  grained  in  skillful  imitation 
of  bird’s  eye  maple.  All  this  escapes 
us,  however,  as  we  gaze  with  profound 
admiration  at  the  font,  which,  ellipitical 
in  form,  occupies  the  center  of  the 
room.  It  is  of  cast  iron;  is  reached  by 
a short  flight  of  iron  steps  at  either  end, 
and  rests  upon  the  backs  of  twelve  life- 
sized,  bronzed  oxen,  w'hich  stand  with- 
in a railed  enclosure  sunk  some  three 
feet  below  the  main  floor.  A genuine 
masterpiece  of  the  artificer  is  this  font, 
viewing  it  from  whatsoever  standpoint  we 
may;  for  it  is  large  without  being 
oppressive  and  pleases  not  less  with  the 
massiveness  of  its  construction  than 
with  the  chaste  elegance  of  its  design. 
By  the  simplest  sort  of  a contrivance  it 
can  be  filled  with  water,  or,  the  water 
being  in,  it  can  be  emptied — the  entire 
proceeding  requiring  but  sixteen  minutes. 
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The  perfection  of  these  arrangements 
suggests  a thought  as  to  the  ingenuit}' 
employed  in  other  plumbing  appliances, 
and  we  now  examine  more  closely  the 
numerous  colossal  bath  tubs  that  are 
located  in  the  contiguous  apartments. 
Hot  and  cold  water  are  of  course  at  easy 
reach;  there  are  also  improved  appliances 
as  to  the  overflow,  small  basins  within 
the  larger  tubs,  etc.  In  this  connection, 
too,  due  attention  should  be  paid  the 
exquisite  onyx  washstands,  of  which  the 


of  the  Temple,  and  enter  a large  room 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  building. 
This  room,  about  forty  by  forty-five  feet 
in  size,  is  comparatively  plain  in  its 
decorations  and  furnishings.  It  is  car- 
peted in  green  and  is  supplied  with  per- 
manent adjustable  chairs.  Six  large 
chandeliers  depend  from  the  high  ceil- 
ing. 

The  next  room,  reached  by  crossing 
toward  the  southeast,  is  of  almost  the 
same  size  as  the  one  just  described.  It 
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various  floors  of  the  building  contain 
fifteen.  Each  is  of  rare  beauty,  and  con- 
veys the  impression  of  an  immense 
gem.  Equally  unique  and  costly  are  five 
drinking  fountains  in  various  corridors 
— variegated  onyx  being  the  material 
employed. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  through- 
out are  faultless. 

From  the  font  room  we  pass  across  a 
long,  high  corridor,  which  connects  by 
a1  passage  with  the  Annex  to  the  north 


also  is  appropriately  carpeted  and 
seated,  but  the  decorator’s  art  here  has 
been  agreeabty  displayed,  and  walls  and 
ceiling  are  luminous  with  warm  and 
natural  effects  in  landscape,  beasts  and 
birds.  Five  splendid  chandeliers  give 
evidence  that  by  night  the  picture  would 
be  quite  as  pleasing  as  by  day. 

Emerging  toward  the  west  from  this 
room  we  re-enter  the  corridor  crossed  in 
leaving  the  font  room,  and  come  upon 
the  grand  staircase,  broad,  rich  and 
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elegant,  and  done  in  solid  cherry.  By 
this  staircase  we  mount  from  the  base- 
ment to  the  first  floor,  and  notice  on 
the  right  as  we  ascend  a large  oil  paint- 
ing, twelve  by  eighteen  feet,  represent- 
ing “Christ  preaching  to  the  Nephites.  ” 
The  opposite  wall  is  adorned  with  two 
paintings  representing  the  “Crucifixion” 
and  the  “Descent  from  the  Cross.” 

Turning  to  the  left  from  the  upper 
corridor  we  enter  another,  the  southwest 
room,  of  the  size  of  the  last  two 
described.  Like  the  others,  it  is  seated 
and  carpeted.  It,  too,  is  gorgeously 
frescoed,  and  in  its  harmony  of  coloring 
and  accuracy  of  drawing  is  as  enchant- 
ing as  a dream.  Its  general  adornment 
and  furnishings  are  more  beautiful  than 
any  yet  seen  on  this  most  wonderful  and 
entrancing  journey  of  ours,  this  advance- 
ment being  noticed  in  every  particular 
— from  the  chandeliers  down  to  the 
smallest  detail. 

Next  we  enter  a large  room  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  building.  This 
is  decorated  in  white  and  gold  through- 
out, but  judicious  taste  in  the  selection 
of  the  blue  and  green  carpet,  the  richly 
upholstered  seats,  the  curtains  and 
other  furnishings  has  removed  all  sug- 
gestion for  too  dazzling  brightness.  It 
is  a scene  of  rare  loveliness,  pure,  rest- 
ful and  exalting.  From  its  vaulted  ceil- 
ing hang  three  grand  chandeliers,  but 
numerous  incandescent  lights  will  shed 
their  effulgence  from  various  points  in 
ceiling,  cornice  and  column.  Illumi- 

nated, it  must  present  a sight  of  inde- 
scribable splendor.  An  art  treasure  on 
the  south  wall  is  a large  dark  painting 
by  one  of  the  old  masters,  “Joseph 
interpreting  the  baker  and  the  butler’s 
dream.”  On  either  side  of  it  hangs  a 
glowing  scene  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
in  the  western  end  of  the  room  is  a 
mammoth  mirror. 

The  next  room,  a few  steps  higher 
than  the  one  first  described  and  scarcely 
separated  from  it  by  an  archway,  occu- 
pies the  northeast  part  of  the  building. 
This  room  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
grandest  and  loveliest  in  the  entire 
structure.  Its  overhead  and  side  decora- 
tions are  a perfect  ecstacy  of  delicate 
and  luxurious  color,  its  magnificent  | 


ceiling  a sight  worth  a voyage  around 
the  world  to  see.  No  tongue  can  express, 
no  pen  depict  in  language  the  mar- 
velous work  that  has  here  been  accom- 
plished. Like  an  inspiration,  it  defies 
man’s  best  endeavors.  Occupying  semi- 
circular alcoves  to  the  east,  and  high 
enough  to  give  a fine  effect,  are  two 
choice  paintings — one  representing  the 
Hill  Cumorah,  the  other  Adam-ondi- 
Ahman.  The  chandeliers  are  of  them- 
selves works  of  the  highest  art,  the 
floor  is  richly  carpeted,  the  furniture  is 
among  the  finest  ever  produced  on  the 
continent.  The  prevailing  color  of  the 
walls  is  a warm  brown,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  the  contrast  with  the  colors 
of  the  twenty  Grecian  columns  that 
adorn  the  sides  is  effective  in  the 
extreme.  All  these  columns,  all  the 
woodwork  indeed,  furnish  evidence  of 
the  superb  skill  in  handcarving. 
Bracket  chandeliers  from  the  columns 
and  abundance  of  light  from  reflected 
and  cleverly  arranged  lamps  cause  the 
hall  when  illuminated  to  take  on  an 
appearance  of  overwhelming  loveliness. 
Two  colossal  triple  mirrors  occupy 
places  on  the  east  end,  and  ascending 
from  this  point  a narrow  flight  of  stairs 
leads  to  an  apartment  at  the  extreme 
east  appropriately  furnished  and  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  the  president  of 
the  Temple. 

But  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  leave  this 
enchanting  part  of  the  building,  and 
three  smaller  rooms,  leading  off  to  the 
south  from  the  main  room,  attract  our 
attention.  The  first,  to  which  we  ascend 
by  a few  steps,  is  decorated  in  rose-pink 
and  gold.  Its  workmanship  throughout 
is  costly,  the  brackets,  columns,  etc., 
being  hand-carved  and  the  mirror  being 
one  of  the  largest  and  purest  in  the 
building.  An  art-glass  window  of  great 
size  and  beauty  adorns  the  south  w'all. 
It  represents  Moroni  delivering  the 
plates  to  Joseph  Smith;  and  the  grace- 
ful pose  of  the  angel  as  well  as  the 
eager  yet  timid  expectancy  of  the  3routh 
are  presented  with  wonderful  accuracy. 
The  furniture  of  this  room  is  mahogany. 

Another  small  room,  reached  by  a 
short  ascent  from  the  main  floor,  is  a 
vision  of  almost  supernatural  beauty. 
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t is  circular  in  form  and  resplendent  in 
blue  and  gold,  with  borders  and  panels 
of  red  silk  velvet.  It  is  paved  with  an 
artistically  designed  native  hard-wood 
mosaic,  the  ^blocks  being  mostly  no 


it  reaches  the  interior.  The  large  art 
window  to  which  the  south  side  of  this 
exquisite  little  room  is  given,  is  a work 
of  surpassing  loveliness.  It  represents 
the  moment  in  the  life  of  Joseph  Smith 


more  than  an  inch  square,  finely 
polished.  Through  the  dome  which 
furnishes  the  ceiling,  the  light  streams 
through  seventeen  circular  and  semi- 
circular jeweled  windows,  taking  a 
thousand  hues  as,  softened  and  subdued, 


when  he,  trusting  in  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  James,  sought  wisdom  of  the 
Lord,  and  received  as  an  answer  the 
visitation  of  two  heavenly  beings,  one 
of  whom,  pointing  to  the  other,  said: 
"This  is  my  beloved  Son;  hear  him.’’' 
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The  benignant  expression  of  the  two 
divine  personages,  their  compassionate 
yet  noble  attitude,  the  posture  of  the 
lad  half  in  adoration  and  half  shrinking 
in  childish  fear,  are  all  delineated  with 
consummate  and  charming  fidelity. 

The  third  small  room  leading  by  a 
couple  of  steps’  ascent  from  the  main 
room  is  done  in  sage-green  and  gold, 
with  furniture  and  trimmings  to  match. 
It  also  has  an  art-window,  and  a large 
plate  mirror,  and  is  in  all  respects  as 
handsome  and  perfect  a little  spot  as 
taste  and  skill  can  make  it. 

In  these  three  small  rooms  last 
described  the  most  sacred  ordinances 
for  the  living  and  the  dead  are  per- 
formed. 

Passing  now  finally  from  the  main 
large  room  peviously  referred  to,  we 
enter  the  southeast  reception  room,  not 
a large,  but  a most  charmingly  colored 
apartment.  Cornice  and  carpet  are  deep 
and  rich  in  tone,  and  the  contrast  with 
some  of  the  more  delicate  hues  of  which 
we  have  seen  so  much  is  restful  and 
pleasing.  Its  woodwork  is  massive  and 
beautiful.  Three  other  rooms,  a suite 
extending  westward  toward  the  main 
corridor  and  staircase,  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  additional  reception  rooms.  In 
one  of  them  will  be  noticed  a handsome 
mantlepiece  of  bird’s-eye  maple,  with 
base  and  facings  of  Utah  onyx. 

Making  our  way  now  to  the  southeast 
tower,  and  again  essaying  the  circular 
stone  stairway,  we  ascend  to  the  second 
floor  of  the  edifice  and  enter  a large, 
light,  comfortable  but  plain  room,  to  be 
used  as  the  library  and  recorder’s  room. 
It  is  home-like  in  its  appointments,  has 
eight  silver  chandeliers,  and  has  a good 
old-fashioned  home-made  carpet  upon 
the  floor.  Three  semi-circular  windows 
to  the  north,  hung  with  rare  silk  cur- 
tains, give  us  a nearer  glimpse  of  the 
ceiling  of  the  ^northeast  room  on  the 
lower  floor  previously  described;  and  here 
we  find  the  proverb  contradicted:  it  is 
proximity,  not  distance,  that  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view. 

From  the  library  we  enter  a long  cor- 
ridor leading  to  the  west,  ranging  along 
the  sides  of  which  are  six  rooms 
elegantly  carpeted  and  furnished  for  the 


presidency  of  the  various  quorums  of  the 
Priesthood.  The  most  striking  of  these 
are  the  rooms  of  the  First  Presidency  on 
the  right,  and  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  on 
the  left  of  the  corridor.  In  one  of  the 
former  apartments  is  an  art  window 
representing  in  its  center  panel  the 
Temple,  over  which  appears  the  motto, 
“Holiness  to  the  Lord.”  An  inscription 
on  the  left  reads:  “Corner  stone  laid 
April  6,  1853,  by  President  Brigham 
Young,  assisted  by  his  counselors,  Heber 
C.  Kimball,  Willard  Richards;”  another 
on  the  right  makes  this  record:  “Dedi- 
cated April  6,  1893,  by  President  Wilford 
Woodruff,  assisted  by  his  counselors, 
George  Q.  Cannon,  Joseph  F.  Smith.” 

Turning  to  the  right  in  another  short 
corridor  we  note  two  other  rooms,  also 
for  the  use  of  quorums  in  the  Priest- 
hood. We  are  now  at  the  northwest 
corner,  and  again  climb  the  tower 
stairs;  noticing  that  in  this  tower  every 
floor  is  supplied  with  fire  hose  con- 
veniently disposed,  so  that  in  case  the 
unexpected,  we  might  almost  say  the 
impossible,  should  happen,  adequate 
remedy  and  protection  would  be  at 
hand.  In  the  top  of  the  opposite  tower, 
beyond  the  elevator,  is  a permanent 
reserve  tank  with  a capacity  of  seven 
thousand  gallons  of  water. 

Reaching  the  next  landing  stage,  the 
third  floor,  we  enter  at  once  the  upper 
or  grand  Assembly  Room,  which  occu- 
pies the  whole  extent  of  the  building 
except  the  towers;  being  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long,  eighty  feet  wide 
and  thirty-six  feet  high.  The  gallery  is 
of  graceful  sweep;  it  is  railed  with 
bronze  and  is  reached  by  circular  stair- 
ways in  each  of  the  four  corners. 
Nothing  could  surpass  the  beauteous 
grandeur  of  this  vast  hall.  The  elevated 
seats  for  the  Priesthood  at  either  end, 
the  choice  hand-carved  decorations  of 
dais  and  balcony,  the  broad  auditorium, 
the  artistically  paneled  ceiling  and 
frescoed  frieze,  with  innumerable  per- 
manent lights  mingled  in  the  cornice, 
and  five  dependent  chandeliers — all  com- 
bine in  presenting  to  the  mind  a scene 
that  will  be  equally  imposing  by  day  or 
by  night.  The  seats  in  the  body  of  the 
hall  are  reversible,  so  that  the  audience 
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can  face  the  speaker  from  either  stand. 
The  latter  are  white  and  gold  with  red 
velvet  trimmings  and  seats. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  represent  the 
beauty  of  this  structure,  but  if  words 
cannot  even  do  this  how  much  less 
capable  are  they  of  describing  the  holy 
sensations  which  fill  the  hearts  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  as  they  pass  through 
and  partake  of  the  sacred  influence 
which  seems  to  fill  every  room ! God 
has  been  very  merciful  to  His  people  in 
giving  them  the  blessings  which  they 
now  enjoy.  They  should  endeavor  to 
show  their  appreciation  of  His  kindness 
by  strictly  observing  the  requirements 
of  His  holy  gospel,  that  they  may  be 
partakers  of  the  promise  given  through 
President  Wilford  Woodruff  and  his 
counselors,  as  well  as  the  other  brethren 
who  spoke  during  the  services  which 
were  held  in  the  Temple,  that  if  the 
people  would  sin  no  more,  and  would 
appear  before  God  with  broken  hearts 
and  contrite  spirits,  their  past  sins 
should  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of 
God’s  remembrance. 

The  Temple  will  soon  be  open  for 
the  work  for  the  living  and  the  dead, 
and  with  that  good  and  great  man, 
President  Lorenzo  Snow,  who  has  been 
called  to  preside  over  the  same,  the 
honest-hearted  Latter-day  Saints  will 
have  many  times  of  rejoicing  in  labor- 
ing for  their  own  salvation  and  for  the 
redemption  of  those  who  have  passed 
behind  the  veil.  May  the  Lord  make 
His  people  so  worthy  of  the  blessings 
to  be  received  in  this  holy  house  that 
its  doors  shall  never  be  closed  against 
them ! 


By  examining  the  tongue  of  a patient, 
physicians  find  out  the  disease  of  the 
body,  and  philosophers  the  disease  of 
the  m ind. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Our  Temple. 

Probably  no  event  connected  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  has  attracted  the 
widespread  attention  that  the  completion 
and  dedication  of  the  Temple  has  done. 
The  description  and  the  history  of  the 
building  have  been  widely  published 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  In 
many  of  the  eastern  papers  portraits 
of  some  of  the  leading  men  have 
appeared,  and  universal  interest  in  this 
building  has  been  aroused.  It  is  known 
that  forty  years  have  been  occupied  in 
its  construction,  and  something  is  also 
known  of  the  vicissitudes  through  which 
the  Church,  and  consequently  the  build- 
ing, has  passed  during  that  period. 
The  desire  to  see  ( its  interior  is  very 
general,  and  if  it  could  be  opened  to 
view  no  doubt  its  fame  would  bring 
thousands  of  visitors  to  this  city.  But 
if  such  a course  were  permitted  it  would 
soon  become  very  common  and  would 
lose  its  sacred  character.  It  was  de- 
cided before  the  dedication  services  com- 
menced that  the  general  public,  not 
members  of  the  Church,  should  not  be 
admitted  into  the  house  after  its  dedica- 
tion. But  the  pressure  to  be  admitted  to  it 
since  that  time  is  and  has  been  very 
great,  and  much  disappointment  is  felt  by 
applicants  when  they  find  that  they  can- 
not be  permitted  to  enter.  In  fact,  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  cannot  now  enter  the 
building  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity 
alone.  If  they  go  there  it  mnst  be  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  to  ordinances. 

A moment’s  reflection  will  show  ever}7- 
one  how  impracticable  it  would  be  to 
admit  people  to  the  building  merely  for 
the  gratification  of  curiosity,  that  is  if 
the  sacred  character  of  the  house  is  to 
be  preserved.  If  one  friend  be  admitted 
to  view  its  interior  wh}7  should  not 
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another?  If  a few  be  admitted  today 
whom  the  authorities  would  be  pleased 
to  gratify,  how  shall  those  who  come 
tomorrow  of  the  same  character  be 
denied  the  privilege,  and  where  shall 
the  line  be  drawn?  There  are  many 
prominent  and  honorable  persons  who 
come  here  whom  it  would  be  a pleasure 
for  the  authorities  of  the  Church  to 
gratify  if  they  could  do  so  consistently; 
but  if  the  doors  of  the  Temple  were  to 
be  opened  for  this  purpose,  when  could 
they  be  closed? 

There  is  only  one  safe  course  to  pur- 
sue, and  that  is  to  exclude  all  visitors. 
Now  that  the  building  is  dedicated  it 
ought  to  be  esteemed  as  a holy  place 
and  ought  to  be  kept  sacred  for  the  per- 
formance of  ordinances  of  the  most  im- 
portant character.  Nothing  should  be 
permitted  that  would  impair  its  sanctity, 
or  even  have  the  appearance  of  doing  so 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people  who 
have  erected  it.  It  is  a matter  of  con- 
science and  not  a matter  of  caprice  to 
close  the  doors  against  the  entrance  of 
any  person  who  may  come  there  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  his  curiosity. 

The  completion  of  this  Temple  has 
made  an  excellent  impression  upon  the 
public  mind.  Its  interior  is  far  more  ele- 
gant than  any  of  the  visitors  who  are  not 
members  of  our  faith  imagined  it  would 
be.  Thy  conceded  that  when  the  Mor- 
mons undertake  any  enterprise  they  are 
thorough  in  carrying  it  out,  and  this 
Temple  at  Salt  Lake  is  an  evidence  of 
this  characteristic.  No  building  on  the 
continent  of  America  that  I know  any- 
thing of  is  so  substantially  built  as  our 
Temple.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to 
make  it  impregnable  against  all  the 
attacks  of  time,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  stand,  if  preserved 
from  earthquakes  and  subjected  only  to 
the  ordinary  wear  of  the  elements,  for 


hundreds  of  years.  The  Latter-day 
Saints  will  have  to  teach  the  world  a 
great  many  lessons.  They  have  already 
been  the  means  of  teaching  a good  many 
things  in  various  directions.  Their 
example  ought  always  to  be  such  as  to 
have  a good  effect  upon  the  world.  It 
can  truthfully  be  said  of  this  Temple 
that  there  has  been  no  speculation  con- 
nected with  its  erection  and  completion 
from  the  laying  of  its  foundation  stones 
to  the  placing  of  the  capstone  and  the 
finishing  of  the  interior.  It  can  truth- 
fully be  asserted  that  not  one  dollar  has 
been  paid  that  has  not  been  earned  by 
those  who  have  had  the  work  in  charge. 
The  work  has  been  honestly  done,  and 
everyone  who  has  labored  as  a contrac- 
tor, builder  or  finisher,  has  felt  to  do 
his  work  in  the  most  conscientious 
manner.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  can 
be  truthfully  said  of  any  other  building 
in  the  United  States  of  its  size  and  cost. 
This  characteristic  should  always  attend 
every  public  enterprise  in  which  the 
Latter-day  Saints  engage. 

The  Trans=Mississippi  Congress. 

The  Trans-Mississippi  Congress  held 
its  session  in  Ogden  on  the  25th,  2Gth, 
and  27th  ult.  Delegates  from  all  the 
States  and  Terrritories  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  were  present,  and 
questions  affecting  the  west  were  dis- 
cussed. The  discussions  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Utah  as  a State  brought  forth 
strong  speeches  and  excited  greater 
interest  than  any  other  subject  which 
received  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
Upon  a final  vote,  when  the  question 
was  submitted,  there  were  107)4  votes 
for  the  admission  of  Utah,  and  66)4 
against  it.  The  Utah  delegates  them- 
selves did  not  vote,  so  that  this  shows 
the  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  delegates 
from  our  neighboring  States  and  Terri- 
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tories.  The  men  of  Utah  who  opposed 
Statehood  and  made  speeches  against 
the  Territory  being  admitted  received 
but  little  comfort  from  those  who  were 
in  favor  of  the  admission  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  their  position  was  shown  by 
the  strong  men  who  addressed  the  Con- 
gress to  be  untenable. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  those  who 
oppose  the  admission  of  Utah  as  a State 
are  generally  men  who  are  in  positions 
where  they  are  likely  to  make  more  out 
of  the  people  by  Utah  remaining  a 
Territory.  It  is  not  the  welfare  of  the 
people  at  large  or  of  the  Territory  that 
they  take  into  consideration;  they  only 
look  at  that  which  will  favor  their  own 
interests  and  accomplish  the  ends  which 
they  have  in  view.  To  defeat  admission, 
therefore,  they  have  recourse  to  every 
argument  that  is  likely  to  appeal  to  old 
prejudices  and  to  awaken  old  distrusts 
and  suspicion.  If,  however,  all  can  be 
relied  upon  that  has  been  reported  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  their  speeches  and 
action,  they  were  signally  defeated  at 
Ogden,  and  their  policy  met  with  little 
or  no  encouragement. 

The  opponents  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  do  not  have  the  success  at  the 
present  time  that  they  had  in  former 
years  in  causing  public  men  to  look  at 
Utah  and  its  people  with  the  spectacles 
which  they  furnish.  They  have  in  this 
respect  lost  very  much  of  the  power 
which  they  formerly  had  in  deluding  the 
public  by  their  misrepresentations  and 
falsehoods.  A change  has  taken  place  in 
public  sentiment  in  relation  to  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  here.  The  visits  which 
have  been  made  to  the  Territory  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  thinking  and 
observing  people  have  had  their  effect. 
They  have  seen  for  themselves,  and  many 
have  formed  their  own  opinion  concern- 
ing Utah  and  her  affairs  and  people. 


Take  this  Trans-Mississippi  Congress, 
for  instance.  The  delegates  are,  many 
of  them  accompanied  by  their  wives, 
and  they  have  derived  much  information 
concerning  the  conditions  which  sur- 
round the  people  of  Utah.  Many  of 
them  have  gone  away  very  favorably 
impressed  with  that  which  they  have 
seen  and  heard.  This  favorable  impres- 
sion will,  in  many  instances,  be  lasting, 
and  those  who  by  personal  contact 
become  familiar  with  the  people  of  the 
Territory  will  not  fail  to  communicate 
their  views  to  their  friends  who  have  not 
been  here.  There  is  an  interest  felt  by 
all  classes  of  society  throughout  the 
United  States  in  everything  pertaining 
to  Utah.  In  the  first  place  this  interest 
had  its  origin  in  the  fact  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  being  a peculiar  people. 
Then  the  place  where  they  settled  is  now 
understood  to  be  a very  interesting 
region,  possessing  very  remarkable 
attractions,  so  much  so  that  the  eyes  of 
thousands  are  directed  towards  it.  All 
this  causes  Utah  and  her  people  to  be 
talked  out  and  to  be  well  advertised. 
This  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  the 
case  more  and  more  until  Utah  will 
stand  as  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  famous  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  Editor. 

LITTLE  WILLIE. 

[CONCLUDED  FROM  RAGE  257.1 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1856,  Willie 
and  Rachel  were  married.  They  were 
very  poor,  but  they  were  young  and 
full  of  hope.  Willie  rented  a farm  on 
shares  in  Kaysville.  On  it  was  an  old 
log  cabin,  which  was  to  be  their  fu- 
ture home.  They  borrowed  a bed  tick 
and  put  some  straw  in  it  for  a bed.  So 
they  had  a good  straw  bed  all  but  the 
tick.  Then  they  made  such  a bedstead 
as  could  be  made  out  of  the  fire  wood 
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pile,  with  no  other  tools  than  an  auger 
and  an  ax.  The  rest  of  their  furniture 
consisted  of  a table,  made  from  rough 
boards,  without  much  mechanical  skill, 
and  nearly  without  tools,  and  some  three- 
legged  stools  made  out  of  rough  slabs. 
They  neither  had  stove  nor  bake  kettle. 
A neighbor  loaned  them  one  of  the 
latter,  but  it  was  a broken  one.  With 
this  kind  of  an  outfit  they  commenced 
life  together,  feeling  that  their  pros- 
pects were  good,  for  any  kind  of  a 
change  of  circumstances  must  bring 
them  some  improvement.  Willie  had 
no  knowledge  of  farming,  but  was  will- 
ing to  learn.  He  got  the  crop  put  in, 
but  through  lack  of  water  only  twenty- 
seven  bushels  of  wheat  were  raised,  and 
that  grew  so  short  that  Willie  had  to 
pull  it  up  by  the  roots  instead  of  cutting 
it  with  the  cradle. 

In  1855  the  grasshoppers  had  taken 
the  crop,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter  of  185G  nearly  all  the  stock  had 
died  off  with  the  hard  winter.  Many 
had  lost  their  last  ox  and  last  cow. 
Willie  and  Rachel  had  neither  bacon, 
fresh  meat,  butter,  nor  milk.  They  had 
about  enough  flour  to  last  them  till  after 
harvest,  but  they  divided  that  with  those 
who  had  none,  until  it  was  all  gone, 
and  they  were  without  bread  for  about 
a month.  They  had  a little  bran  which 
they  sifted  and  ate  the  fine  out  of  that; 
then  they  ate  the  coarse  siftings  and 
from  then  until  harvest  time,  they  lived 
on  pig  weeds,  red  roots,  beet  tops, 
boiled  up  for  greens.  They  had  a 
small  patch  of  volunteer  barley,  which 
was  tolerably  early,  and  anxiously  they 
waited  its  ripening,  it  being  their  first 
chance  for  bread.  The  first  thing  they 
did  every  morning  was  to  go  out  and  see 
how  much  the  barley  had  ripened  in  the 
night.  When  the  barley  was  ripe 
Willie  cut  it  with  a cradle,  threshed  it 


with  a flail  and  cleaned  it  by  winnow- 
ing in  the  wind,  then  he  took  nearly  a 
sack  full  of  it  on  his  back,  and  carried 
it  nearly  two  miles  to  Weinel’s  mill,  to 
get  it  ground,  and  though  it  was  all 
ground  up  husks  and  all,  they  thought 
that  it  made  quite  good  bread.  The 
scarcity  for  bread  at  that  time  extended 
through  all  the  settlements  that  were 
then  in  Utah.  Rachel’s  father  traveled 
from  South  Mill  Creek  to  Kaysville  to 
get  a little  of  that  barley  for  bread. 
Soon  harvest  came  and  the  people  gen- 
erally were  relieved. 

In  the  fall  of  1857,  what  is  known  as 
Buchanan’s  army,  was  sent  to  Utah  to 
punish  the  Mormons  for  supposed  re- 
bellion, reported  by  our  bitterest  ene- 
mies, which  reports  were  received  and 
acted  upon  without  investigation  to  see 
whether  the}'  were  true.  At  this  time 
nearly  the  whole  people  were  destitute 
of  clothing.  In  many  cases  it  would 
have  been  a hard  matter  to  tell  the 
original  piece  of  the  man’s  pantaloons. 
Companies  were  being  raised  to  go  and 
meet  the  army,  to  take  away  their 
teams,  capture  their  supply  trains  and 
hinder  them  if  possible  so  they  could 
not  reach  their  destination.  All  this 
was  done,  and  the  army  in  a crippled 
condition,  went  into  camp  for  winter 
on  Ham’s  Fork  and  at  Fort  Bridger, 
and  had  to  subsist  on  their  poor  cattle 
and  worn  out  mules.  Then  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Colonel  Kane,  President  Bu- 
chanan sent  out  a Commission  to  inves- 
tigate whether  the  reports  were  true  that 
' had  caused  him  to  send  the  army,  and 
finding  them  false  the  President  got  out  of 
the  trouble  very  nicely.  He  did  not  have 
honor  and  candor  enough  to  acknowl- 
edge that  he  had  done  the  Mormons  a 
great  injury,  but  he  gave  a free  pardon 
to  all  who  had  taken  part  in  what  he 
called  the  Mormon  rebellion. 
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When  Willie  was  called  out  to  go  and 
meet  the  army,  he  scarcely  had  any 
clothing.  He  had  poor  shoes,  his  toes 
protruded,  and  he  had  no  coat  at  all. 
Rachel  had  a home-made  skirt  which 
she  made  up  into  an  over-shirt  for  him. 
This  was  in  the  month  of  October,  and 
all  the  bedding  Willie  had  with  him 
was  Rachel’s  shawl.  The  company 
camped  at  the  foot  of  the  little  moun- 
tain, where  the  brandy  keg  was  emptied 
into  the  creek  three  yeais  before.  It 
had  been  snowing  all  day,  but  the 
clouds  had  passed  from  the  sky.  The 
moon  was  shining  brightly:  the  night 

was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  snow  very 
deep  all  around.  Willie  and  thirteen 
others  crowded  into  one  wagon  bed, 
where  they  had  to  pass  the  night. 

Next  morning  preparations  were  made 
for  crossing  the  Little  Mountain.  It  was 
found  that  the  snow  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  was  too  deep  for  the  horses  to 
face.  Ropes  were  then  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  tongue  of  a baggage  wagon, 
and  sticks  placed  from  one  to  two  feet 
apart  along  the  rope.  Men  were  then 
strung  out  in  twos  ahead  of  the  horses 
to  pull  on  the  sticks  and  tramp  the 
snow  till  the  team  could  follow  behind 
them.  When  the  men  had  succeeded 
in  getting  a wagon  to  the  summit  they 
then  turned  back  for  another  till  they 
were  all  over.  At  night  they  camped 
at  the  foot  of  the  Big  Mountain.  Here 
Willie  cleared  away  about  three  feet  of 
snow  to  make  a bed.  He  and  two 
others  put  their  bedding  together  for 
warmth.  Those  on  the  outside  were 
kept  continually  turning  to  avoid  being 
frozen. 

The  company  camped  in  Echo  Can- 
yon. Rude  huts  were  formed  almost 
like  Indian  wigwams.  In  these  the  men 
slept,  and  frequently  at  night  they 
would  have  social  gatherings  and  in- 


dulge in  songs,  recitations  and  other 
amusements.  They  had  very  few  arms, 
and  but  little  ammunition;  were  poor, 
ragged,  and  ill  fed;  having  only  about 
half  rations,  yet  they  were  measurably 
happy,  in  a conscientious  and  an  abid- 
ing faith  that  God  was  with  them,  and 
would  overrule  all  for  the  best. 

At  one  of  the  social  gatherings,  al- 
ready referred  to,  and  while  the  merri- 
ment was  in  progress,  Willie  was 
strongly  impressed  that  something  was 
wrong  at  home.  He  called  his  eldest 
brother  out  of  the  company  and  told 
him  his  impressions.  They  went  off  to 
a lonely  place  and  kneeled  down  under 
a rocky  cliff  at  the  base  of  the  mountain 
and  there  they  prayed  fervently  for  the 
loved  ones  at  home,  and  that  if  any 
were  sick  that  God  would  heal  them. 
Willie  marked  the  time,  and  on  com- 
paring notes  after  getting  home,  found 
that  his  little  daughter,  Isabella,  at  that 
very  time,  was  very  sick  nigh  unto 
death,  and  as  near  as  could  be  learned 
at  the  time  Willie  and  his  brother  were 
praying  under  the  rocky  cliff  away  up 
in  the  mountains,  little  Isabella  took  a 
change  and  was  healed. 

Willie  returned  to  his  home  in  Kays- 
ville  in  the  month  of  December,  to  find 
his  log  cabin  deserted.  A few  days  be- 
fore, Rachel  had  found  it  necessary  to 
go  to  her  parents  till  Willie  returned. 
On  a very  cold  day  she  got  a chance  to 
ride  as  far  as  Salt  Lake  City  on  the 
running  gear  of  a wagon.  Very  thinly 
clad  and  without  shawl,  (for  Willie  had 
it  with  him)  she  took  her  little  babe  in 
her  arms  and  started.  A Mrs.  Cad- 
berry  was  riding  on  the  same  wagon. 
She  was  warmly  clad  and  wrapped  in  a 
big  warm  cloak.  During  the  journe)' 
she  turned  to  Rachel  and  said:  "It  is 
terrible  cold,  I can  hardly  endure  it 
and  I am  warmly  dressed.  How  can 
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you  stand  it,  girl?  I would  think  that 
you  would  perish.” 

Rachel  replied:  "I  don’t  know,  unless 
He  that  tempered  the  wind  for  the  shorn 
lamb  has  made  my  back  equal  to  the 
burden.  ” 

In  the  spring  of  1858,  Willie  and 
Rachel  moved  south  to  Provo  bottoms. 
Nearly  all  the  people  from  Northern 
Utah  went  South  leaving  their  home, 
and  crops,  not  knowing  whether  the)' 
would  return,  but  the  U.  S.  Commis 
sioners  appointed  by  the  President 
visited  Salt  Lake  City,  and  discovered 
that  the  reports  sent  the  President  were 
false,  and  that  the  army  ought  not  to 
have  been  sent.  A compromise  was 
effected,  the  army  at  Bridger  was  to  go 
to  Cedar  Valley  and  establish  a post 
there,  and  the  Saints  that  had  gone 
south  returned  to  their  homes  in  the 
north.  During  their  sojourn  south, 
while  hunting  stock,  Willie  was  in  a 
heavy  rain  and  was  out  all  night. 
This  gave  him  a severe  cold  which  made 
him  sick  for  nearly  a month.  While 
still  sick,  Rachel  and  he  moved  back 
with  her  father’s  family  as  far  as  their 
home  at  South  Mill  Creek.  As  soon  as 
he  began  to  recover,  he  with  Rachel 
went  to  Kaysville  to  harvest  some  fall 
wheat  left  there.  Willie  was  still  very 
weak,  and  he  .was  not  likely  to  gather 
strength  fast  on  their  diet,  which  was 
bread  and  water,  for  they  had  neither 
meat,  milk  nor  butter.  Willie’s  farm 
was  nearly  a half  mile  from  Kaysville 
town,  where  he  had  borrowed  a team  to 
haul  some  brush  to  make  a shed  to  keep 
the  sun  off  while  resting  during  harvest. 
Just  as  he  was  going  to  take  the  team 
back,  a large  hare  jumped  up  before 
him  and  ran  for  a short  distance. 
Willie  said  to  Rachel:  "Notice  which 

way  that  goes,  and  when  I come  back 
we  will  go  and  get  it."  On  his  return 


he  took  his  only  weapon,  a pistol  about 
a foot  long,  which  had  been  made  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  loaded  with  powder  and 
marrow  fat  peas,  and  side  by  side 
Willie  and  Rachel  went  to  hunt  the  hare 
among  the  sage  brush.  They  found  it 
and  while  it  was  running  he  fired  his 
pistol,  and  hit  it  on  the  back  bone.  It 
proved  to  be  very  large,  and  lasted  them 
for  meat  nearly  a week.  During  that 
week  Willie  increased  in  strength  very 
rapidly. 

For  some  years  Willie  and  Rachel 
struggled  on  in  poverty.  Everything 
appeared  to  go  the  wrong  way.  They 
seemed  to  be  working  against  fate. 
Rachel  dreamed  that  if  he  would  go  and 
take  her  sister  Ellen  to  wife  as  she  had 
requested  him  when  he  came  to  woo  her, 
that  they  would  begin  to  do  better,  and 
God  would  prosper  them  accordingly. 
Willie  went  and  took  Ellen  to  wife 
also,  and  from  that  time  they  began  to 
prosper  just  as  Rachel  had  dreamed. 

Nearly  a quarter  of  a century  has  now 
passed  away,  and  both  Rachel  and 
Ellen  have  marriageable  children,  and 
a happy  prosperous  family.  To  this 
day  they  have  never  regretted  the  cov- 
enant that  they  made  with  each  other 
in  girlhood,  that  in  marriage  they  never 
would  be  separated. 

W.  IV.  B. 


If  an  excellent  sculptor  be  employed  to 
carve  a statue,  whatsoever  the  materials 
be,  he  may  use  as  much  skill  in  carving 
on  an  ordinary  stone  as  upon  the  finest 
marble.  So,  whatsoever  thy  condition 
is  in  the  world,  thou  mayest  glorify  God 
in  it,  and  bring  praise  to  His  name, 
and  show  as  excellent  grace  as  in  the 
highest  condition.  He  that  grinds  at 
the  mill  may  glorify  God  as  well  as  he 
that  sits  upon  the  throne. 
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GEORGE  Q.  CANNON,  EDITOR. 

Salt  Lake  City,  May  1,  1893. 

EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 

Our  Late  Conference. 

HE  conference  which  has  just 
closed  has  been  one  of  the  long- 
est, most  interesting  and  most 
important  conferences  ever  held  by  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  It  has  been  of  three  weeks’ 
duration,  and  during  that  time  forty-six 
meetings  have  been  held  by  the  First 
Presidency  and  Twelve  and  the  leading 
authorities.  Five  meetings  were  held 
in  the  Tabernacle  on  the  4th  and  5th 
instant;  two  meetings  were  held  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  on  the  5th;  thirty-one 
dedication  services  were  held  in  the 
Temple  for  adults;  five  meetings  for  the 
children  were  held  in  the  assembly  hall 
of  the  Temple,  and  three  meetings  were 
held  by  the  presiding  Priesthood  on  the 
19th  and  20th  ult.  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  was  poured  out  in  power,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  officers  and  the  members 
of  the  Church  were  softened  to  a won- 
derful extent  under  its  heavenly  in- 
fluence. Never  before  have  such  effects 
been  produced  with  so  little  excitement. 

To  those  who  have  been  familiar  with 
the  events  of  the  past  year  it  has  been 
well  known  that  there  was  not  that  har- 
mony and  brotherly  feeling  existing 
which  ought  to  fill  the  hearts  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  Alienations,  divi- 
sions and  differences  of  views  had  sprung 
up  which  had  led  to  a serious  disturb- 
ance of  those  loving  relations  which  had 
existed  and  which  always  ought  to  exist 
between  the  Saints  of  the  Most  High 


God.  The  hearts  of  many  well-meaning 
and  devoted  members  of  the  Church 
were  deeply  pained  b}^  that  which  had 
taken  place,  and  they  were  filled  with 
apprehension  concerning  the  future. 
The  question  was  often  asked  as  to  how 
the  old  harmonious  relations  were  to  be 
restored,  and  some  were  fearful  that 
they  would  never  come  back. 

But  the  First  Presidency  of  the 
Church  were  moved  upon  to  issue  an 
address  to  the  Saints  and  to  ask  that  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer  be  observed. 
The  26th  of  March  was  appointed  as 
that  day,  and  in  all  the  wards  of  the 
Church  within  reach  it  was  observed. 
The  Lord  m His  gracious  kindness 
gave  unto  the  people  the  spirit  to  con- 
fess their  sins  one  to  another  and  to 
make  amends  to  those  whom  they  had 
injured.  The  spirit  of  charity  and  a will- 
ingness to  forgive  was  also  poured  out 
upon  the  people,  and  the  hearts  of  many 
strong,  unyielding  and  determined  men 
were  touched,  and  they  melted  under 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The 
results  have  been  simply  wonderful,  for 
from  every  quarter  of  the  world  has  come 
the  word  that  these  happy  evidences  of 
God’s  goodness  have  attended  the  fast 
meetings;  and  the  Lord’s  power  has  been 
felt  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Territory 
and  the  adjacent  states  and  territories 
where  the  Saints  reside.  No  human 
power  could  possibly  have  done  this; 
and  we  have  had  an  exhibition  in  this 
case  of  how  easy  it  is  for  the  Lord  to 
move  upon  the  hearts  of  the  children  of 
men  when  they  are  willing  to  receive 
His  Spirit.  That  which  has  been  done 
has  given  the  greatest  joy  to  those  who 
love  Zion,  for  the  question  which  has 
been  so  often  asked,  as  to  how  the  con- 
dition which  was  so  painful  should  be 
corrected,  has  been  answered.  The 
Lord  has  answered  it,  and  that  He  has 
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done  so  gives  profound  joy  and  happi- 
ness to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
union  of  the  people  of  God  and  the 
prosperity  of  Zion.  Another  reason  for 
joy  and  satisfaction  is  that  this  outpour- 
ing of  the  Spirit  is  an  evidence  that  the 
Lord  has  not  turned  His  face  away  from 
His  people.  He  has  not  closed  His 
ears  to  their  cries,  but  He  has  been 
merciful  to  them  and  when  they  have 
called  upon  Him  He  has  poured  out  His 
Holy  Spirit  upon  them.  Coming  as  this 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  has  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  dedication  of  the  Temple, 
it  furnishes  evidence  that  the  Lord  has 
looked  with  favor  upon  the  exertions, 
the  labors  and  the  liberality  of  His 
people.  It  is  an  evidence  that  He  is 
not  displeased  writh  them  and  is  willing 
to  forgive  their  sins  and  to  accept  their 
offering.  This  is  all  a cause  of  immense 
gratification. 

During  the  dedication  services  in  the 
Temple  the  servants  of  God  in  address- 
ing the  Saints  were  led  to  speak  in  the 
most  consoling  and  encouraging  manner. 
Not  one  word  of  an  unkind  or  harsh 
character  can  be  recalled  as  having  been 
said  during  the  three  weeks  of  meetings 
which  have  been  held.  On  the  contrary, 
the  spirit  of  entreaty  and  loving  kind- 
ness, of  comfort  and  consolation  has 
attended  all  that  has  been  said.  The 
people  were  promised  that  if  they  would 
come  there  with  broken  hearts  and  con- 
trite spirits  and  confess  and  forsake 
their  sins  that  the  Lord  would  pardon 
all  the  transgressions  of  those  who  had 
broken  His  law,  if  they  had  not  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  sin.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Church  will  take  advantage  of  this 
gracious  and  consoling  promise,  and  the 
Lord  will  surely  bear  witness  through 
His  Holy  Spirit  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people  that  this  promise  will  be  fulfilled. 


That  the  First  Presidency  should  be  led 
to  make  such  a promise  may  be  accepted 
as  an  evidence  of  the  Lord’s  acceptance 
of  the  exertions  which  His  people  have 
made  to  complete  this  holy  building. 

In  the  days  when  the  Mosaic  lawr  was 
in  force,  sin  offerings  and  trespass  offer- 
ings were  brought  forward  by  the  people 
to  the  places  which  were  then  appointed 
for  sacrifices  to  be  made.  The  priests 
shed  the  blood  of  animals  and  of  fowls, 
and  they  were  made  burnt  offerings.  This 
was  to  impress  upon  the  people  the 
great  sacrifice  which  should  be  made  by 
the  Son  of  God  for  the  sins  of  the  world 
and  was  typical  of  the  atonement  which 
He  should  make  for  sin.  But  in  the 
temples  now  erected  no  altars  for  burnt 
offerings  are  required.  No  preparations 
are  made  for  the  shedding  of  the  blood 
of  animals  or  fowls,  and  the  people  are 
no  longer  commanded  to  bring  forward 
sin  offerings  or  trespass  offerings  as  in 
that  time.  The  law  of  Moses  on  these 
points  has  been  fulfilled,  for  the  present 
at  least.  The  offering  that  is  now 
required  from  the  people  of  God  is  that 
each  one  shall  bring  forward  an  offering 
of  a broken  heart  and  a contrite  spirit 
unto  the  Lord,  and  by  this  simple  sacri- 
fice and  the  forsaking  of  all  personal  sin 
the  promise  is  that  forgiveness  shall  be 
granted.  The  Lord  has  promised  that 
this  result  shall  follow  this  kind  of  an 
offering  on  the  part  of  His  people. 

We  hope  that  all  readers  of  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  will  always  bear 
this  in  mind  when  they  go  to  the  Lord 
and  make  Him  the  offering  which  He 
now  requires  of  His  children. 


Time  is  cried  out  upon  as  a great 
thief;  it  is  people’s  own  fault.  Use 
him  well,  and  you  will  get  from  his 
hand  more  than  he  will  ever  take  from 
) ours. 
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A NEW  HOME. 

(CONCLUDED  FROM  PAGE  248.) 

“Well,  it’s  a heap  safer  to  stay  here 
and  take  the  wages  belongin’  to  us  than 
run  the  risk.  ” 

“No  risk  at  all.  The  thing’s  sure, 
for  we’ve  got  the  advantage  of  takin’ 
’em  by  surprise;  all  we’ve  got  to  do 
then  is  just  to  skip  down  across  the 
Isthmus  and  live  on  the  money. 
There’ll  be  enough  to  make  us  all 
independent  for  a year  or  two  at  least, 
an’  it’s  better  than  slavin’  here  at  dog’s 
wages.  ” 

“I  dunno  but  you’re  right!”  said  the 
other,  and  the  two  passed  on  out  of 
hearing  up  the  steep  roadway. 

The  conversation  which  had  reached 
Ray’s  ears,  however,  was  enough  to 
leave  him  in  little  doubt  as  to  the  drift 
of  the  plot  they  were  discussing.  Hugh 
had  started  from  Prescott  with  the 
money  which  was  to  pay  the  wages  of 
the  army  of  workmen  at  the  camp,  and 
the  men  were  planning  to  waylay  and 
rob  him  before  he  should  reach  the  camp. 

Ray's  heart  was  beating  fast,  and  his 
first  impulse  was  to  go  to  some  of  the 
men  at  the  boarding  house  and  tell 
them  of  what  he  had  overheard.  He 
remembered,  however,  that  Horace  had 
often  talked  of  the  little « reliance  to  be 
placed  in  the  rough  men  about  him. 
Many  of  them  were  known  to  have  been 
desperate  characters,  and  some  had 
conceived  a grudge  because  of  being 
suspended  at  times  when  their  drunken 
sprees  rendered  them  unfit  for  work, 
and  Ray  doubted  if  it  would  be  wise  to 
appeal  to  them  in  so  important  a crisis. 

If  he  did  not  do  this  there  was  but 
one  other  course  to  pursue,  and  that 
was  to  try  himself  to  ride  and  meet 
Horace  and  the  others  before  they 
should  reach  the  spot  designated  by 
the  two  men  as  the  place  of  rendezvous. 


He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  road 
which  lay  between  the  camp  and  the 
gulch,  as  he  had  traversed  it  frequently 
when  they  had  stopped  at  Alton,  and  he 
felt  sure,  though  it  was  now  quite  dark, 
that  he  would  be  able  to  find  his  way. 
The  men  were  on  foot,  and  would  at 
least  have  to  take  time  to  saddle  their 
horses,  and  by  the  short  start  he  might 
be  able  to  reach  the  gulch  before  them. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  almost  a hopeless 
undertaking,  but  he  at  least  had  as 
much  time  before  him  as  the  two  men 
upon  whom  as  it  seemed  the  plan 
depended,  and  losing  not  a moment  in 
further  reflection,  he  sped  hastily  down 
to  Horace’s  office,  where  his  horse  was 
standing,  and  jumping  upon  his  back 
set  off  at  once  in  the  direction  of  the 
gulch. 

Laying  a light  whip  on  Bess’ 
shoulders  Ray  had  soon  left  the  envi- 
rons of  the  camp  and  found  himself  well 
started  on  the  road,  which  lay  south- 
ward of  the  little  town.  Everything  de- 
pended upon  his  reaching  the  little 
party  who  had  charge  of  the  money 
before  they  should  reach  the  gulch.  Ray 
made  up  his  mind  that  if  the  task  were 
not  accomplished  it  would  not  be  for 
lack  of  strenuous  effort  upon  his  part. 

It  was  quite  dark,  but  the  road  was  a 
good  one  and  Ray  felt  little  fear  about 
the  ride  except  indeed  that  it  might  be 
in  vain.  It  was  a lonely  way  and  he 
met  no  one  after  leaving  the  camp. 
He  had  gone  quite  a distance,  when  he 
heard  a sound  behind  him  which  almost, 
for  a moment,  brought  his  heart  into 
his  mouth.  It  was  the  sound  of  horses’ 
hoofs  beating  upon’ the  hard  road  behind 
him.  Something  told  him  it  was  the 
two  men  whose  plot  he  had  overheard, 
and  he  urged  Bess  to  her  full  speed  in 
hope,  perhaps,  that  he  might  be  able 
to  outstrip  them.  Their  horses  were 
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fleet  of  foot,  however,  and  in  a moment 
they  had  passed  him,  soon  leaving  him 
some  distance  behind.  Their  voices, 
raised  somewhat  loudly  in  conversation 
left  him  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  two 
men  whom  he  had  overheard,  and  he 
was  of  course  conscious  that  the  er- 
rand upon  which  they  were  bent  was  the 
one  which  they  had  been  discussing. 
His  heart  failed  him,  however,  for  fear 
that  all  might  be  over  before  he  could 
reach  Horace,  but  he  still  kept  on,  de- 
termined at  least  not  to  give  up  while 
there  remained  a chance  for  warning 
him  and  the  others. 

It  was  almost  an  hour’s  ride  before  he 
came  to  the  gulch  of  which  they  had 
spoken  and  he  almost  dreaded  to  reach 
it  lest  he  should  discover  traces  which 
would  tell  him  that  he  was  too  late.  As 
he  rode  slowly  through  the  narrow  pass, 
the  low  whinny  of  a horse  on  the  hill- 
side before  him  gave  him  hope  that  the 
two  men  were  still  in  waiting,  as  this 
was  the  signal  which  the  speaker  had 
designated  as  the  one  agreed  on  with 
the  others. 

Hearing  his  horses  tramp  they  had 
doubtless  decided  to  give  the  call  in 
order  to  run  no  risk  of  making  a mis- 
take. As  there  was  no  answer  they  re- 
lapsed into  silence,  and  Ray  rode  on- 
ward unmolested  though  with  his  heart 
beating  somewhat  rapidly  from  the 
certainty  of  their  proximity.  He 
breathed  freer,  though,  now  that  he  was 
past  the  spot,  and  knew  that  there  was 
still  hope  of  his  warning  Horace  in 
time  for  perhaps  avoiding  the  danger. 
Almost  a mile  was  passed  without  a 
sound  occurring  to  break  the  silence. 
Then,  close  in  front  of  him,  he  heard 
the  tramp  of  horses’  hoofs  and  men’s 
voices  and  in  a moment  more  he  could 
see  figures  appearing  dimly  in  the  dark- 
ness. It  was  too  dark  to  distinguish 


faces,  but  Ray  had  recognized  Horace’s 
voice,  and  in  an  instant  he  urged  Bess 
forward,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
party.  He  called  out  at  once  to  Horace, 
and  the  latter’s  astonishment  at  seeing 
him,  was  only  equalled  by  the  excite- 
ment shared  by  the  entire  party  upon 
listening  to  his  story.  A halt  was  made 
at  once,  and  the  situation  hastily  dis- 
cussed. The  sheriff,  who  was  escorting 
the  party,  was  almost  delighted  with 
the  prospect  of  the  encounter,  as  he  be- 
lieved the  men  concerned  in  the  present 
plot  to  be  identical  with  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  stage-coach  robbery, 
and  he  felt  confident  with  the  help  of 
those  who  were  with  him  to  be  able  to 
accomplish  their  arrest.  Horace  him- 
self was  not  averse  to  assist  in  the  meas- 
ure which  would  result  for  the  good  of 
the  entire  place,  for  the  four  men  con- 
cerned, were  the  most  desperate  char- 
acters at  the  reservoir  and  kept  the 
camp  in  continual  uproar  and  discon- 
tent by  their  ill-favored  conduct.  In 
order  to  do  this  a change  would  have  to 
be  made  in  their  own  plans,  however, 
which  at  first  had  been  that  Horace 
should  ride  forward  with  the  money, 
the  others  keeping  well  behind  until  he 
should  be  past  the  gulch,  and  well  on 
his  way  to  the  camp  thus  keeping  the 
two  men  who  were  following  from  ap- 
proaching the  spot  until  the  money  at 
least  was  secure,  then  the  others  would 
be  able  to  prepare  a surprise  upon  their 
own  part  both  for  the  men  lying  in  wait, 
and  those  dogging  them  in  the  rear. 
There  were  two  drawbacks  to  this  plan, 
however,  the  one  being  that  Horace’s  ab- 
sence from  their  ranks  would  lessen  the 
probability  of  success  in  capturing  the 
men,  a difficult  task  at  best,  consider- 
ing their  characters — and  the  other  that 
Ray  would  have  to  be  subjected  to  the 
danger  of  the  fight, since,  as  he  could 
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not  well  be  left  behind,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  accompany  them.  Horace  for 
his  own  part  was  anxious  to  stay  with 
the  others,  as  he  believed  that  through 
their  equal  number  the  arrest  could  be 
effected  without  bloodshed,  and  he  was 
anxious  that  nothing  more  should  occur 
than  what  would  perhaps  result  in  a 
lesson  which  might  reform  the  desper- 
ate characters  of  the  men  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  adventure,  and  thereby 
benefiting  the  entire  county  as  well. 

There  was  but  one  other  thing  to  do 
and  that  was  to  send  Ray  ahead  with 
the  sack  containing  the  money,  whilst 
the  four  men  remained  behind.  Horace 
at  first  would  not  listen  to  this  sugges- 
tion, as  there  would  be  the  risk  in  pass- 
ing through  the  gulch  that  the  men 
might  make  an  attack,  upon  suspicion 
perhaps  that  it  might  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  party  for  which  they  were  waiting. 

Ray  himself,  though,  begged  so  hard 
to  be  trusted  with  the  charge  that 
Horace  at  length  gave  his  consent, 
though  with  much  reluctance.  The 
sacks  were  conveyed  at  once  from 
Horace’s  saddle  to  Ray’s  and  after  a 
few  whispered  instructions  had  been 
given  him  by  Horace  and  the  sheriff, 
Ray  rode  speedily  forward  in  the  direc- 
ion  whence  he  had  come  leaving  the 
others  behind  him.  As  he  went  on- 
ward in  the  darkness  in  spite  of  his 
courageous  spirit  his  heart  yielded  to 
some  misgivings.  Should  the  men  chance 
to  a track  him,  no  possible  help  could 
reach  him,  for  his  friends  were  obliged 
to  keep  a certain  distance  in  the  rear 
in  order  to  outwit  the  two  men  who 
were  following,  and  prevent  a signal 
from  reaching  them  from  the  others 
until  the  plan  had  matured. 

As  Ray  approached  the  place  of  am- 
bush the  same  sound  he  had  heard  be 
fore  came  to  his  ears  from  the  hillside, 


and  in  a moment  more,  as  he  rode 
slowly  along  through  the  narrow  gulch 
he  thought  he  could  hear  the  voices  of 
the  men  speaking  in  excited  whispers. 

He  rode  slowly,  according  to  his  in- 
structions until  well  past  the  spot, 
though  expecting  each  moment  to  be 
attacked  by  the  two  men;  but  when 
sufficiently  beyond  the  place  to  feel  sure 
in  some  measure,  of  safety,  he  laid  the 
whip  sharply  upon  Bess’  shoulders  and 
sped  like  the  wind  in  the  direction  of 
home.  He  had  gone  about  a mile,  when 
the  sound  of  pistol  shots  in  the  rear 
told  him  that  an  encounter  had  taken 
place  between  the  two  parties  of  men  be- 
hind him.  He  still  kept  on  though,  not 
even  turning  that  way,  though  his  anx- 
iety for  Horace  and  the  others  of  his 
friends,  would  have  made  him  gladly 
turn  back  to  know' what  had  been  their 
fate.  His  instructions  had  been  to  ride 
straight  on  to  Pine  Camp  and  he  deter- 
mined to  do  his  duty  to  the  letter. 
When  he  reached  the  place  he  went 
directly  to  the  office,  and  after  tying 
his  horse’s  strap  to  the  post,  unlocked 
the  door  with  the  key  which  Horace 
had  given  him,  and  dragging  the  sacks 
from  Bess’s  back,  carried  them  into  the 
office.  Then  he  bolted  the  door  and  sat 
down  to  wait.  He  was  confident  that  no 
one  had  seen  him  arrive,  so  that  he  felt 
little  fear  in  being  left  alone  with  the 
money  ;but  his  heart  was  filled  with  dread 
and  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  struggle 
which  he  knew  had  taken  place  at  the 
gulch.  His  suspense,  fortunately,  did 
not  last  long.  But  a short  time  had 
elapsed  when  a stir  of  excitement  out- 
side in  the  camp,  announced  some  un- 
usual event,  and  in  a few  moments  he 
heard  with  relief  and  joy  Horace’s  voice 
calling  to  him  outside  the  door.  Open- 
ing it,  he  found  Horace  unharmed,  and 
heard  from  him  that  though  two  of  the 
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would  be  robbers  had  escaped  them,  the 
others  had  been  brought  to  camp  safely 
in  charge  of  the  sheriff.  The  two  cap- 
tured were  the  recognized  ring  leaders  of 
the  rough  characters  about  the  place,  so 
that  their  arrest  promised  at  least  a meas- 
ure of  peace  for  the  people  at  the  works. 

The  two  were  put  in  a room  adjoining 
the  office  for  safe  keeping  for  the  night, 
and  as  the  sheriff  and  his  aids  were  to 
guard  the  place,  Horace  left  the  money 
he  had  brought  from  Prescott  in  their 
charge,  and  in  company  with  Ray  and 
the  doctor  hastily  proceeded  towards 
home.  Ray  had  told  them  at  the  first 
of  Baby  Grace,  and  as  many  hours  had 
passed  since  he  had  left  the  house,  they 
feared  that  perhaps  something  serious 
might  have  occurred.  To  their  relief 
they  found  her  much  improved,  and 
the  doctor  was  able  to  say  to  them 
that  there  was  no  further  need  for 
anxiety. 

Two  weeks  after  the  event  above 
described  a letter  came  from  Denver 
addressed  to  Ray,  and  bearing  the  signa- 
tures of  the  syndicate  whose  capital  was 
constructing  the  new  dam.  It  contained 
not  only  the  praises  and  thanks  of  the 
company  for  his  brave  deed  but  also  a 
check,  the  amount  of  which  was  enough 
to  insure  the  college  career,  to  which  he 
had  once  eagerly  looked  forward,  but 
which  otherwise  he  might  have  longed 
for  in  vain.  Josephhie  Spencer. 

DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
DEPARTHENT. 

Minutes  of  annual  Sunday  School 
Conference,  held  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
Friday,  April  7th,  1893,  3 p.m. 

Assistant-Superintendents  Geo.  God- 
dard and  John  Morgan,  and  members  of 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board, 
as  also  many  Stake  Superintendents, 
were  on  the  stand. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Assistant  General  Superintendent  John 
Morgan. 

The  choir,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Stephens,  rendered  the  hymn: 

Glory  to  God  on  high, 

Let  heaven  and  earth  reply. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Bishop  William 
D.  Johnson,  Mexico. 

Choir  sang,  "School  thy  feelings,  O 
my  brother.  ” 

Assistant  General  Superintendent 
George  Goddard  was  exceedingly  pleased 
to  meet  again  in  such  an  important 
gathering,  to  talk  over  matters  pertain- 
ing to  an  institution  which  advocates 
the  moral  and  religious  training  of  our 
youth,  more  especially  of  that  class  of 
education  that  is  taught  in  our  Sabbath 
schools.  It  was  over  forty-four  years 
ago  when  the  first  Sunday  school  was 
organized  in  this  valley  by  a man  who 
has  been  faitfhul  ever  since;  he  is  here 
and  I would  like  him  to  stand  up  (here 
Elder  Richard  Bailantyne,  Stake  super- 
intendent of  Weber  Stake,  rose  up)  so 
all  may  see  him.  It  affords  peculiar 
pleasure  to  me  to  look  at  these  stalwart 
men,  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board, 
and  the  Stake  superintendents,  who, 
for  so  many  years,  have  faithfully 
labored  and  diligently  sought  in  every 
way  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Sunday 
schools  in  all  its  various  departments. 
It  is  the  largest  organization,  so  far 
as  numbers  are  concerned,  in  the 
Church,  representing  over  (17,000 
Sunday  school  children,  and  nearly 
9000  officers  and  teachers.  It  reaches 
into  every  ward,  its  influence  is  felt 
in  every  habitation  in  Zion,  and  it 
is  now  spreading  in  every  conference  and 
mission  on  the  earth.  The  principles 
taught  in  these  schools,  rightly  under- 
stood, will  fill  the  mighty  host  being 
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instructed  therein  with  faith,  truth  and 
power,  that  will  make  them  stalwart 
citizens  and  faithful  Latter-day  Saints. 
The  dedication  of  the  Temple  in  Salt 
Lake  marks  a new  era  in  the  history  of 
Sunday  school  work,  and  we  are  striv- 
ing to  get  at  the  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  trust  that  every  movement 
tending  to  that  end  will  be  given  a 
thorough  and  fair  trial,  so  that  the  Sab- 
bath school  work  may  grow  with  the 
growth  of  the  advanced  methods  of 
training  in  the  higher  district  schools. 

The  general  secretary  called  the  roll  of 
Stakes,  showing  nearly  every  Stake  repre- 
sented, including  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Prof.  Benjamin  Cluff,  Jr.,  of  the  B. 
Y.  Academy  at  Provo,  was  called  upon 
and  reported  that  the  Normal  Sunday 
School  Training  School  at  Provo  had 
proved  a marked  success. 

This  school  was  established  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  Board,  the  object  sought 
primarily  being  to  prepare  teachers  for 
their  work  in  the  Sabbath  schools. 
Before  the  holidays  last  year  there  was 
held  an  experimental  school,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  was  also  established  a 
practical  training  school.  Representa- 
tives were  called  from  the  Sunday 
schools  of  different  Stakes,  and  after 
completing  the  course,  returned  to  their 
respective  Stakes  and  imparted  the 
principles  and  methods  taught  at  the 
academy  in  their  schools.  Commencing 
in  January,  the  first  term  of  a five 
weeks’  course,  in  1893,  was  opened,  at 
which  there  were  87  students  from 
different  stakes. 

During  the  second  and  third  courses 
a great  many  other  students  attended, 
and  received  the  instructions  given. 
The  class  of  students  that  came,  as  a 
rule,  were  intelligent,  zealous  and  faithful 
in  their  labors,  and  passed  very  success- 


fully in  this  course.  The  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a systematic  course  of 
training  were  incalculable.  And  as  the 
district  schools  have  received  an  impetus 
in  the  last  forty  > years  that  has  startled 
the  world,  so  also  is  the  same  marvelous 
impetus  being  stimulated  in  the  Sunday 
schools,  and  such  schools  of  the  future 
bid  fair  to  rival  in  their  departments 
of  learning  those  of  the  day  schools. 
Methods  of  teaching  are  receiving  that 
attention  now  that  will  make  the  train- 
ing of  the  young  more  systematic  and 
teachers  will  understand  their  pupils, 
and  the  way  of  dealing  with  them,  bet- 
ter than  ever  before.  The  advancement 
in  the  physical  and  mental  world  is 
being  closely  followed  in  the  training  of 
the  heart,  the  moral  and  religious 
natures  of  the  youth,  and  we  can  say 
with  the  great  philosopher,  “We  have 
hitched  our  chariot  to  a star,  and  the 
Gods  themselves  do  our  work.  ’’  And  as 
in  mining  the  object  sought  is  to  extract 
the  gold  and  the  silver,  so  in  Sabbath 
school  work  we  should  seek  to  impress 
the  gems  of  truth  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  children  and  the  development  of  the 
sense  of  right.  And  in  the  Normal 
Training  Classes  Theology  has  had  a very 
prominent  place,  methods  of  organizing 
and  conducting  classes,  practice  teach- 
ing which  resolved  itself  into  a practical 
Sunday  school  in  which  part  of  the 
students  one  day  would  be  officers  and 
teachers  and  the  next  day  interchange 
and  become  students,  thus  giving  practi- 
cal work  for  all. 

Psychology  has  been  a prominent 
feature  also,  and  besides  the  special  Sun- 
day school  work  given,  students  have 
had  the  benefits  of  the  other  courses  of 
the  academy.  The  good  already  accom- 
plished in  the  training  classes  is  daily 
being  attested  by  the  work  being  done 
by  those  who  have  attended. 
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Elder  George  Reynolds,  treasurer  of 
the  board,  said  in  substance: 

I have  been  a visitor  at  the  Normal 
Sunday  School  Training  Classes  held  at 
the  B.  Y.  Academy,  and  am  satisfied 
they  are  doing  very  much  good.  It  is 
a need  we  have  long  felt,  and  it  is 
accomplishing  its  purpose.  In  connec- 
tion with  it  a regular  Sunday  school  is 
established,  in  which  the  Fourth  Ward 
school  of  Provo  and  students  of  the 
academy  take  an  active  part.  This 
gives  regular  Sunday  school  work  to 
those  who  attend  the  Academy  from 
other  parts. 

The  expenses  falling  upon  those  who 
have  filled  these  calls  to  attend  the 
courses  has  been  more  than  some  could 
themselves  meet  with  ease,  and  many 
would  like  to  attend  but  have  not  the 
means;  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union,  therefore,  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  those  who  have  charge  of 
the  "Summer  School,”  which  will  be 
held  at  Provo  during  August  of  this 
year,  for  two  weeks,  for  those  who 
desire  to  get  the  benefit  of  valuable 
instructions  that  will  be  there  given 
upon  the  methods  of  teaching,  etc., 
from  eminent  men.  Also  instructions 
in  special  training  in  Sunday  school 
work  will  be  given  by  leading  Sunday 
school  workers.  We  would  like  each 
Sunday  school,  that  possibly  can  do  so, 
to  send  a representative  to  this  school 
to  Provo;  the  only  charge  for  tuition  to 
the  person  going  will  be  $2.50,  besides 
the  expense  of  the  transportation  and 
board,  the  Union  Board  having  arranged 
for  the  remainder  of  the  expenses  of 
instruction.  This  will  be  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  gather  information  of  a 
superior  nature,  and  as  part  of  the 
course  will  be  specially  devoted  to  Sun- 
day school  work,  we  should  like  to  see  as 
many  as  possible  attend  from  the  schools. 


This  year  we  have  also  in  view  the 
establishment  of  a twenty  weeks’  course 
at  the  academy,  instead  of  five  weeks,  that 
those  who  are  sent  from  the  different 
Stakes  may  become  teachers  of  teachers 
in  this  department,  and  after  the  course 
is  completed  return  home  with  a view 
of  establishing  a normal  training  class 
in  each  Stake.  This  will  save  a great 
deal  of  expense.  Further  information 
regarding  this  matter  will  be  communi- 
cated in  the  near  future. 

As  treasurer  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union,  I will  report  that  I have 
received  from  the  nickel  donation  given 
in  September  of  last  year,  $1,343.15. 
This  does  not  include  the  20  per  cent, 
retained  by  each  Stake  superintendent 
for  Stake  Sunday  school  purposes. 

Elder  George  Reynolds  also  drew 
attention  to  the  excellent  results  follow- 
ing the  cultivation  of  music  in  the  Sab- 
bath schools,  and  the  playing  of  suitable 
marches  at  the  time  of  the  classes  going 
to,  and  coming  from,  their  respective 
departments  and  at  the  close  of  school 
also,  and  suggested  that  a good  plan  for 
the  dismissal  would  be  for  each  class  to 
go  out  separately,  to  a tune  played  on 
the  organ,  and  better  still  for  the  ladies 
to  go  first,  and  the  gentlemen  to  follow. 

Brother  Giles,  who  has  been  taking 
charge  of  the  musical  department  of 
the  training  classes  at  Provo,  has  pre 
pared  several  beautiful  marches  suitable 
for  Sunday  schools,  and  has  kindly 
consented  to  render  two  or  three  here 
today. 

Prof.  Giles  then  played  some  excel- 
lent marches  from  the  collection  of  the 
B.  Y.  Academy  music,  which  were 
listened  to  with  attention. 

The  totals  of  the  statistical  report  of 
the  Sunday  schools  for  1892  was  then 
read  by  the  general  secretary,  as  also 
the  presenting  of  the  general  authorities 
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of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union, 
etc.,  as  follows: 

President  George  Q.  Cannon,  general 
superintendent;  George  Goddard  as 
first  and  John  Morgan  as  second  as- 
sistant superintendents;  general  officers 
of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Board,  George.  Q.  Cannon,  George  God- 
dard, John  Morgan,  George  Reynolds, 
Abraham  H.  Cannon,  Thomas  C. 
Griggs,  Joseph  W.  Summerhays,  Levi 
W.  Richards,  Francis  M.  Lyman, 
Heber  J.  Grant  and  John  C.  Cutler. 
George  Reynolds,  general  treasurer, 
and  John  M.  Whitaker,  general  secre- 
tary. All  were  unanimously  sustained. 

Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser  was  gratified  to 
see  the  great  march  of  the  Sunday 
school  cause,  which  has  been  close  to 
the  progress  of  the  Church.  Like  the 
great  Salt  Lake  Temple,  small  in  its 
beginning,  rapid  its  growth,  glorious  its 
consummation  will  be.  Time  will  not 
permit  me  to  speak  of  the  different 
methods  adopted  by  the  wise  direction 
of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Board,  nor  the  statistics  which  show 
such  a marked  progress,  but  there  is  one 
point  that  has  been  impressed  upon  m37 
mind  during  the  many  visits  I have 
made  to  the  different  schools  in  this 
and  other  territories.  The  speaker  then 
referred  to  the  lack  of  efficient  teachers 
in  some  schools,  and  showed  the  great 
necessity  of  having  trained  teachers. 
The  injunction  of  Christ  to  His  apostles 
is  the  motto  I have  tried  to  instill  in- 
to my  teachers  and  pupils,  — “Feed  my 
lambs.”  This  is  the  motto  we  should 
seek  to  always  teach,  and  feed  them  in 
that  way  that  will  be  most  effectual. 
Not  give  them  reading  only,  for  in  so 
doing  many  beautiful  principles  are 
lost,  and  only  reading  practiced,  ft  is 
the  gems  of  truth  that  we  should  seek 
to  impress.  We  should  seek  to  implant 


some  truth  in  every  lesson,  and  not 
take  up  all  he  time  in  profitless  read- 
ing. If  you  only  read  one  line,  under- 
stand its  contents.  These  hungry  chil- 
dren need  spiritual  food:  the}'  are  in 
need  of  strength  from  the  throne  of  God. 
Perform  your  duty  well,  and  these 
precious  gifts  of  the  Almighty  will  in 
days  to  come  rise  up  and  call  you 
blessed.  I would  admonish  every  Sun- 
day school  worker  that  before  37ou  go 
to  the  Sunday  school  in  the  morning, 
you  should  have  your  work  well  pre- 
pared and  everything  before  }^ou  in 
readiness  to  impart  to  those  jewels  you 
are  to  teach.  Let  not  a Sunday  go  by 
without  knowing  that  you  have  done 
some  good,  blest  some  soul,  and  may 
be  turned  some  one  to  do  better  by  their 
being  at  school.  “Feed  my  lambs,” 
that  motto  should  not  be  forgotten;  we 
must  advance  from  the  old  way  of 
teaching  to  the  new  and  better  methods. 
I say,  God  bless  the  members  and 
officers  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union,  for  their  noble  work  and  the 
untiring  labors  they  are  performing: 
God  bless  the  Normal  Training  school. 
How  God  will  reveal  unto  the  members 
of  the  Sunday  School  Board,  unto  these 
leaders,  such  things  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  the  good  of  the  schools  over 
which  they  are  called  to.  preside.  He 
will  reveal  unto  them,  step  by  step,  the 
things  necessary  and  at  the  proper 
time,  until  the  power,  faith,  gifts  an 
blessings,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
God  will  bear  testimony  unto  them  and 
the  world  in  mighty  power  of  the  good 
work  they  are  accomplishing. 

The  power  of  the  Lord  is  with  the 
Sunday  school  work,  and  long  may  these 
faithful  men  labor  for  the  good  of  this 
great  institution.  God  bless  the  Sun- 
day school  workers. 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED.) 
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YOUNG  FOLKS’  STORIES. 


A Useful  Dog. 

While  living  on  our  farm  in  Grass 
Vallej’  a man  came  there  one  day  and 
stopped  with  us.  He  had  a dog  with 
him,  which  he  gave  to  my  brother.  As 
we  all  thought  much  of  the  dog,  he  was 
trained  to  be  very  good  in  driving  cattle. 

When  we  leave  the  place  alone  he 
will  stay  home  all  day,  and  when  he 
thinks  it  is  time  for  us  to  come  he  will 
watch  and  listen.  He  can  hear  the 
rattle  of  the  wagon  a mile  away.  When 
we  are  in  sight  he  will  come  and  meet 
us,  and  is  so  pleased  that  it  seems  as 
though  he  tries  to  say  he  is  glad  to  see 
us. 

My  little  brother  can  stand  in  the 
door  and  shout  at  him,  and  he  will 
gather  up  the  cows  and  take  them  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  where  they  ramble 
around  and  graze. 

We  turn  the  calves  out  in  the  day  to 
feed,  and  he  will  gather  them  all  up  at 
night  and  take  them  to  the  corral. 

Leonora  E.  Gardner.  Age  12  years. 

Fixe  Valley,  Washington  Co.  Utah. 


Our  Primary. 

I have  read  all  the  stories  from  the 
little  folks  in  the  Juvenile  this  year, 
and  have  thought  for  a long  time  I 
would  like  to  write  one,  but  hardly 
knew  how  to  begin. 

We  have  a very  good  Primary  Asso- 
ciation, although  there  are  but  few  mem- 
bers. I joined  the  Primary  Association 
when  I was  five  years  old.  I always 
feel  bad  if  I have  to  miss  a meeting.  I 
have  not  missed  one  this  year. 

Our  president  was  telling  us  not  long 
ago  of  one  of  our  boys  who  was  healed 


in  the  primary  meeting  when  it  was  first 
organized.  Sisters  Eliza  R.  Snow  and 
Zina  D.  Young  were  here  at  the  time. 
This  boy  was  very  sick  and  weak,  and 
had  to  be  carried  to  meeting.  He 
wanted  to  be  prayed  for,  so  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting  Sister  Snow  told  the 
children  to  arise  to  their  feet,  close 
their  eyes,  and  repeat  after  her  the 
prayer,  one  sentence  at  a time.  She 
prayed  for  the  sick  boy.  When  they 
got  through  praying  he  got  up,  walked 
home,  and  got  into  a wagon  without 
help.  He  was  well  from  that  time. 

This  boy  is  a young  man  now,  but  I 
guess  he  will  never  forget  how  he  was 
healed  in  primary. 

Such  things  should  strengthen  our 
faith  as  children,  and  I am  sure  they 
do.  If  we  are  humble  and  prayerful  the 
Lord  will  bless  us  and  hear  our  prayers, 
in  times  of  sickness  or  trouble. 

Mabel  Knell.  Age  1 1 years. 

Pinto,  Utah. 

A Thoughtful  Child. 

It  is  not  long  since  a boy  of  but  six 
years  approached  his  father  in  a 
thoughtful  mood,  and  the  following 
conversation  occurred  between  them: 

I The  Child — Pa,  who  raised  the  Lord?” 

The  Father — “God  was  His  Father, 
but  He  was  raised  by  his  mother  Mary 
and  her  husband  Joseph.” 

The  Child — "Who  raised  God?” 

The  Father — "His  parents.  God  had 
a father  and  mother  the  same  as  all 
children.  ” 

The  Child — “That’s  a funny  thing. 

How  can  the  Lord  hear  everything  we 
say?” 

The  Father — "His  hearing  is  very 
acute.  You  know  that  you  can  speak 
through  a telephone  and  can  be  heard  a 
long  way,  and  if  man  can  discover  a 
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means  whereby  he  can  be  heard  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  you  can  imagine 
how  God,  to  whom  all  things  are 
possible,  can  arrange  so  as  to  hear  us; 
besides  the  Holy  Spirit  informs  Him  of 
many  things,  and  there  are  many  angels 
who  carry  messages  to  and  from  him.  ’’ 
Here  the  little  fellow  turned  and 
walked  thoughtfully  away,  saying  as 
he  did  so,  “The  angels  are  God’s  boys.” 


A Prayer. 

A LITTLE  STORY  FROM  LIFE  DEMONSTRA- 
TING THE  POWER  OF  PRAYER. 

“Fire!  fire!  The  barn’s  on  fire1” 
exclaimed  the  inmates  of  the  farm  house 
as  the  smoke  arose  from  the  distant 
barnyard.  “Fire!  fire!”  came  from  the 
neighbors,  and  was  resounded  on  all 
sides.  At  L.y man,  a little  settlement 
near  Oakley,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Idaho,  were  two  sisters  remarkable  for 
prayer.  Little  Jane  and  Annie,  five 
and  seven  years  respectively,  were  pray- 
ing children.  Their  faith  was  pure  and 
innocent;  nor  were  they  ever  daunted. 
On  many  occasions  when  in  distress,  or 
when  any  childish  difficulty  came  to 
their  playhouse  they  would  take  it  to 
the  Lord  and  ask  in  simplicity,  just  as 
they  would  make  a request  of  their 
father  or  mother,  and  would  always 
receive  the  blessing. 

By  the  time  assistance  came  the  barn 
and  outhouses  were  all  in  a blaze. 
Crash  went  the  timbers  in  the  barn; 
down  came  the  roof;  the  fire  spreads. 
There  goes  the  haystack.  The  fire  is 
nearing  the  grain.  While  the  fire  was 
raging,  timbers  cracking,  sparks  flying, 
the  wicked  blaze  leaping  high,  dancing 
with  mad  joy  over  its  victory,  destroy- 
ing all  before  it,  so  intense  was  the 
excitement  that  prayer  was  not  thought 
of  until,  when  to  all  human  appear- 


ances the  wheat  stack  would  have  to  go 
too.  The  mother  cried  out,  “O  the 
wheat  stack!  the  grain  stack!  Can  we 
not  save  it?  What  shall  we  do  for 
bread?” 

Jane  and  Annie  overheard  their 
mother’s  exclamations  and  were  re- 
minded of  their  prayer.  “Come,  Annie,” 
said  Jane,  “let  us  go  quickly  and  ask 
God  to  save  the  grain.”  They  retired, 
as  was  their  custom,  to  a room  apart, 
and  innocently  plead  with  the  Lord  to 
not  let  the  fire  burn  their  bread  stuff. 
To  the  astonishment  of  those  who  were 
so  heroically  battling  that  destroying 
element,  the  fire  circled  the  stack,  and 
like  the  black  path  of  our  early  autumn 
frost  left  its  mark  behind  as  a testimony 
to  all  of  the  narrow  escape.  Kind 
Providence,  true  to  His  promise,  heard 
the  innocent  petition  as  it  ascended  to 
His  ever  ready  ear,  and  turned  the  mad 
blaze;  the  stack  was  saved.  Some  said 
“ How  lucky  ! “ others,  “We  did  good  work 
to  save  the  stack;”  but  when  they  learned 
that  the  children  had  prayed  they  gave 
the  glory  to  God. 

A.  K. 

The  Lost  Girl. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a family  by 
the  name  of  Holbrook  living  in  Three 
Mile  Creek.  They  had  a little  girl 
about  three  3rears  old.  • Her  name  was 
Clara.  One  day  the  mother  gave  the 
children  a bath,  and  Clara  went  out  to 
play. 

In  a little  while  she  was  missed.  Her 
parents  looked  for  her  but  could  not 
find  her.  The  sad  mother  became 
alarmed,  and  soon  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood turned  out  to  look  for  the  child. 
They  went  up  the  mountain  side  as  far 
as  they  thought  she  would  go,  but  could 
find  no  trace  of  her.  The  mother  car- 
ried the  baby  in  her  arms  while  hunting 
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for  the  lost  girl  until  she  was  tired. 
Then  the  grandmother  took  the  baby 
while  the  mother  continued  the  search 
for  Clara.  There  was  a large  ditch 
that  ran  along  the  mountain  side.  Two 
men  searched  up  and  down  the  ditch, 
thinking  the  cihld  might  have  fallen  in 
and  drowned,  but  they  did  not  find  her. 
The  night  passed  and  morning  came, 
and  the  child  was  still  lost. 

A young  lady  by  the  name  of  Tychia 
Thorn  had  a dream  that  night,  and  in 
her  dream  she  found  a lost  child.  The 
next  morning  at  the  breakfast  table  she 
told  her  dream.  When  she  had  just  got 
through  telling  it  a gentleman  stepped 
in  the  house.  He  had  been  looking  for 
the  child  all  night.  He  stated  that  a 
little  girl  of  Mr.  Holbrook’s  was  lost, 
and  it  had  been  out  all  night  and  was 
not  found  yet.  Then  Tychia  jumped  up 
and  started  off.  One  of  the  folks  asked 
her  where  she  was  going.  She  said  she 
was  going  to  find  the  child. 

The  gentlemen  got  a horse  and  fol- 
lowed her.  When  she  got  to  the  ditch 
the  gentlemen  told  her  they  had  looked 
up  along  it,  and  it  was  no  use  of  going 
any  farther.  She  said  she  had  not  got 
quite  to  the  place  where  she  saw  the 
child  in  her  dream. 

She  went  up  the  mountain  some  dis- 
tance farther  and  saw  a little  girl  run- 
ning up  the  hill.  She  called  the  girl  by 
name  and  told  her  to  come  to  her. 

When  she  got  to  the  child  she  asked 
her  what  she  was  doing  up  there.  The 
child  told  her  she  was  trying  to  catch 
some  little  birds. 

Clara  was  carried  safely  home.  The 
sorrowing  father  and  mother  were  glad 
when,  they  saw  their  child.  Clara’s 
brothers  and  sisters  were  glad,  too,  for 
they  thought  they  never  would  see  her 
again.  Maria  Tippets. 

Three  Mile  Creek. 


Saved  by  Faith. 

Winter  before  last  I and  my  little 
brother  were  taken  down  with  the 
mumps,  and  were  sick  for  two  weeks. 

When  we  were  getting  better  ma  was 
weaving  a carpet  for  a lady.  We 
played  around  the  loom  and  breathed 
the  dust  and  poison  from  the  warp, 
which  made  us  very  sick.  And  then 
little  brother  and  I took  the  scarlet 
fever.  We  could  not  take  anything 
that  seemed  to  do  us  good.  We  had 
been  sick  for  a long  time,  and  ma  and 
pa  had  almost  given  up  all  hope  of  our 
recovery. 

One  evening  a very  kind  gentleman  and 
lady,  brother  and  sister,  came  to  see 
us.  This  kind  man  administered  to  us, 
and  the  Lord  heard  his  earnest  prayers 
and  we  got  better  right  away. 

Now,  young  readers,  have  faith  in  the 
Lord,  and  He  will  bless  you.  Do  not 
forget  to  pray  to  Him  and  He  will 
answer  your  prayers. 

Susan  Welker,  age  g years. 

Bloomington,  Bear  Lake  Co.,  Idaho. 

A Scene  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

In  1840,  while  a company  of  Saints 
were  crossing  the  Mississippi  River  on 
a ferry  boat,  an  accident  happened, 
which  I will  try  to  relate  as  told  to 
me. 

There  were  a number  of  people  on 
the  boat,  men,  women  and  children. 
There  was  also  a covered  wagon,  to 
which  was  hitched  two  yoke  of  oxen. 
One  of  the  men  on  the  boat  spit 
tobacco  in  the  eye  of  one  of  the  oxen. 
This  pained  the  ox  and  as  it  was  jump- 
ing about  it  knocked  a plank  off  the 
boat  which  caused  it  to  fill  with  water. 
While  the  boat  was  sinking  one  yoke  of 
oxen  were  untied,  but  the  other  yoke 
was  fastened  together  and  were  drowned. 
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A Brother  and  Sister  Reed  were  on 
the  boat.  Sister  Reed  sat  on  a chest 
in  the  front  end  of  the  wagon,  with  her 
baby  six  or  eight  months  old  in  her 
arms.  She  could  have  unhitched  the 
oxen,  but  thought  some  one  else  would 
do  that.  In  the  hurry  this  was  over- 
looked. As  the  boat  sank  Sister  Reed  was 
swept  off  into  the  water.  Brother 
Curtis,  Sister  Reed’s  brother,  came  to 
her  aid  and  took  her  baby  on  the  top 
of  the  wagon  and  held  her  by  the 
hand  to  keep  her  from  drowning  or 
being  swept  away  by  the  water. 

While  this  was  happening,  the  people 
who  were  camped  on  the  Iowa  side  of 
the  river  could  see  that  something  was 
wrong.  They  dispatched  a messenger 
to  Montrose  for  liquor,  and  started  out 
with  small  boats  and  came  where  the 
women  and  children  were.  They  took 
off  their  coats  and  wrapped  the  babies 
up  in  them  and  took  the  women  and 
children  aboard  and  rode  to  shore. 
There  they  had  large  camp-fires. 

Sister  Reed  suffered  most  of  all,  and 


they  wrapped  quilts  around  her,  and 
made  a sling  to  warm  her.  The  baby 
was  so  badly  chilled  that  they  had 
difficulty  in  getting  its  mouth  open  to 
give  it  sling  made  of  liquor.  Sister 
Reed  would  often  ask,  “How  is  the 
baby?”  At  one  time  there  was  but  little 
hope  of  its  recovery,  but  both  soon  got 
better  and  they  were  taken  to  a farm 
'house  where  Sister  Reed  dried  her 
clothes,  and  it  was  not  an  hour  till  the 
baby  was  sitting  on  the  floor  playing. 

While  the  men  were  in  the  water 
Brother  Reed  saw  some  one  drowning, 
he  went  to  his  aid  and  it  proved  to  be 
his  brother.  There  was  a feather  bed 
floating  in  the  water  and  he  held  his 
hand  across  the  bed  to  keep  himself 
from  sinking.  He  had  a heavy  over- 
coat on  and  he  was  almost  drowned. 

The  boat  and  wagon  drifted  down  to 
a sand-bar. 

All  this  trouble  happened  from  spit- 
ting tobacco. 

Annie  Markham.  Age  12. 

Spanish  Fork. 
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THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

IX. 

FOURTH  BRANCH. 

CRINOIDS,  STAR  FISHES,  ETC.  (. Echinoder - 
mat  a). 

In  this  branch  of  animals  are  included 
many  very  beautiful  forms.  They  are 
all  marine. 

The  Crinoids  (class  Crinoidea')  are  in 
general  appearance  suggestive  of  plants; 
indeed  the  name  is  derived  from  a pair 


Fig.  1.  Living  Crinoids,  attached.  Pentacrinus 
euTojx eus  (after  Thompson.) 

of  Greek  terms  meaning  " lilly-form. " 
Figure  1 shows  four  of  such  flower-like 
forms  attached  to  a stick. 


Most  of  the  crinoids  are  provided 
with  a long,  flexible  stem,  the  lower  end 
of  which  spreads  in  a root-like  manner; 
and  by  this  the  animal  is  attached  to  a 
stone  or  some  other  submerged  object, 
or  even  to  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  The  free  end  of  the  stalk  bears 
a cluster  of  rays,  in  number  usually  five, 
or  arranged  in  five  groups.  The  food  is 
caught  by  the  spreading  tentacles,  and 
forced  into  the  mouth,  situated  at  the 
center  of  the  disc,  from  which  the  rays 
diverge;  the  mouth  leads  to  an  alimen- 
tary canal,  by  the  walls  of  which  the 
nutritive  matters  are  absorbed. 

In  Pentacrinus,  one  of  the  commonest 
forms,  the  stalk  is  about  a foot  long. 
This  stalk  is  composed  of  many  discs, 
placed  face  to  face;  each  of  them  being 
i of  five-sided  outline,  and  perforated  in 
the  center.  In  some  species  five  tenta- 
cles or  cirri  are  borne  by  the  stem;  this 
is  the  case  with  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  living  examples,  the  star  crinoid 
(j Pentacrinus  asteria ) shown  in  figure  2. 
In  this  fairy  form,  even  the  cirri  are 
composed  of  many  joints,  the  ends 
being  hooked;  while  the  rays  at  the 
top  divide  and  sub-divide  into  more  than 
a hundred  branches,  all  arranged 
or  grouped,  however,  on  the  plan  of 
five. 

Not  all  crinoids  are  fixed  by  stems 
during  their  entire  lives;  some  forms, 
particularly  of  the  genus  Antedon,  break 
1 off  from  the  stem  at  a certain  stage,  tha 
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star-shaped  disc  floating  away  and  lead- 
ing thereafter  a wandering  existence. 

Crinoids  increase  by  eggs,  the  young 
passing  through  many  changes  of 


Fig.  2.  Living  Crinoid  from  West  Indies 

(Peutacrinus  asleria). 

development,  in  which  they  appear  as 
different  animals  before  they  reach  the 
adult  state. 

There  are  now  but  eight  genera  of  liv- 
ing crinoids  known,  but  vast  numbers  of 
crinoid  fossils  are  found  in  the  rocks, 
declaring  the  fact  that  in  a by-gone 
period  of  the  earth’s  history  these  beauti- 
ful “animal-flowers”  existed  in  great 
variety.  They  were  most  abundant  in 
what  geologists  term  the  Silurian  Age. 
They  were  popularly  known  from  their 
flower-like  shape  as  “stone  lillies.  ” Many 
of  the  rocks  of  Utah  abound  in  suchfossil- 
ized  forms;  indeed  the  writer  has  found 


fine  specimens  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
other  bench  lands  about  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  even  in  the  city  streets. 

The  fossilized  stems,  however,  are  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  than  the 
radiated  body.  The  fragments  of  stems 
are  sometimes  collected  and  used  for 
ornament:  in  the  Middle  Ages  they 

were  threaded  on  strings  and  so  used  as 
rosaries  under  the  name  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert’s  beads.* 

When  the  stems  fossil  occur  in  a 
cementing  matrix  they  form  the  beauti- 
ful encrinital  marble,  which  is  suscepti- 
ble of  a very  high  polish.  This  is 
illustrated  in  figure  3.  Specimens  of 


Fig.  3.  Fossil  Crinoid  stones  in  matrix,  form- 
ing encrinital  marble. 


this  stone,  many  of  them  of  rare  beauty, 
may  be  found  in  our  Utah  canyons. 

Returning  to  the  living  echinoderms, 
we  come  next  to  the  Star-fishes  (class 
Asteroidea),  and  of  these  we  may  con- 
sider as  a good  example  the  common 
star-fish  ( Asterias  forbesii ) shown  in 
figure  4.  The  body  of  this  animal  con- 
sists of  five  rays  or  arms  ( A ) branching 
from  a central  disc.  Attached  to  the 
lower  side  of  each  of  these  arms  are 
several  rows  of  tiny  tubes,  with  sucker- 
like  terminations;  these  (S’)  are  the 
ambulacral  feet.  By  protruding  these 


*“  On  a rock  by  Lindisfarn 
St.  Cutkbert  sits  and  tries  to  frame 
The  sea-born  beads  that  bear  his  name.” 

Sir  W.  Scott  in  “Marmion.” 
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the  star-fish  may  attach  its  arms  to  any 
fixed  object  within  reach;  then  by  con- 
tracting them  it  drags  its  body  along 
with  a slow  motion.  At  the  end  of  each 
arm  is  a tiny  body  known  as  the  eye- 
spot  this  is  believed  to  be  a rudi- 


ing  the  body  from  troublesome  para- 
sites. The  mouth  is  on  the  under  side, 
in  the  center  of  the  disc,  and  connects 
directly  with  a large  bag-like  stomach. 

In  feeding,  the  star-fish  drags  its 
body  over  the  object  which  it  desires  to 
eat;  if  this  be  small  it  is 
passed  directly  into  the 
stomach  within  the  body; 
but  if  large,  the  stomach 
is  inverted  and  made  to 
inclose  the  food,  digestion 
thus  going  on  outside  the 
body.  The  star-fish  wages 
great  destruction  among 
oysters,  and  it  readily  ac- 
complishes the  feat  of 
opening  the  bivalve  shell, 
or  rather  of  compelling  the 
oyster  to  open  its  own 
shell,  by  injecting  an  irri- 
tating fluid  between  the 
valves;  the  m o 1 1 u s k 
straightway  throws  itself 
open,  the  stomach  of  the 

Fig.  4.  Star  fish  ( A.ilerias forbesii ).  A,  arms  or  branches ; D,  central  disc;  star~fish  enters,  and  the 
P,  madreporic  body  or  coral  plate;  E,  eye  spots;  S,  ambulacral  feet  or  oyster  is  devoured  on  its 

own  half  shell. 


suckers. 


mentary  visual  organ,  probably  capable 
of  little  more  than  distinguishing 
between  light  and  shade.  On  the  upper 
surface,  in  the  angle  between  two  of  the 
arms,  is  a small  sieve-like  structure 
known  as  the  madreporic  body  or  coral 
plate  (P);  through  this,  water  is 
received  into  the  body  to  be  distributed 
through  the  water  canals. 

The  external  skeleton  of  the  star-fish 
is  hard  and  spiny;  the  spines  being 
connected  with  the  body  by  ball  and 
socket  joints.  Distributed  among  the 
spines  are  other  projections  not  unlike 
tiny  pincettes,  with  moveable  fins; 
these  are  called  pedicellaria,  and  they 
serve  a purpose  not  well  understood, 
but  probably  they  are  of  service’in  free- 


Star-fishes  present  great  variety  in 
form  and  size;  some  are  but  an  inch, 
others  more  than  three  feet  in  diameter. 


Fig.  5.  Sand  Star,  or  Serpent  Star 

( Ophiopholii  aculeala). 

In  some  the  arms  are  stout  in  compari- 
son with  the  disc,  and  in  others,  as  for 
example  the  sand  star,  or  serpent  star 
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figure  5,  the  arms  are  exceedingly  slen- 
der. These  are  common  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  United  States.  In  other 
forms,  particularly  in  the  genus  Culcita 
the  disc  is  greatly  enlarged,  the  rays 
being  mere  projections  from  its  edge. 
One  of  these  forms  is  shown  as  on  a 
rock  in  the  upper  part  of  figure  7. 

Though  the  number  of  rays  belonging 
to  the  star-fish  is  generally  five,  some 
species  have  more,  and  in  others  the 
rays  may  number  thousands,  though 
they  are  generally  arranged  in  groups  of 
five.  The  Basket-fish  (figure  6)  is  a 


Fig.  6.  The  “ Basket-fish”  ( Asteropliylon  verrmosum). 

beautiful  example  of  this  complicated 
though  orderly  structure. 

Star-fishes  possess,  in  a very  marked 
degree,  the  power  of  renewing  lost  parts. 
The  vital  organs  are  arranged  in  sets, 
and  are  distributed  equally  in  all  the 
arms;  each  branch,  therefore,  being 
really  an.  organism  in  itself.  If  an  arm 
be  torn  from  the  body,  the  place  of  the 
lost  member  will  soon  be  supplied  by 
another  arm,  and  the  detached  arm  will 
grow  the  missing  branches,  and  so 
each  of  the  pieces  will  perfect  itself. 
When  star-fishes  are  brought  up  by  the 
dredge,  the  enraged  oysterman  often 
tears  them  asunder,  throwing  the  pieces 
again  into  the  water,  ignorant  of  the  fact 


that  by  so  doing  he  simply  multiplies 
the  enemies  to  his  craft. 

Some  of  the  asterias  possess  the 
ability  to  dismember  themselves,  and 
one  of  them,  a native  of  British  seas 
(. Luidia  fragillissima ),  has  been  known  to 
break  itself  in  pieces  if  it  be  confronted 
by  great  danger.  Prof.  Edward  Forbes 
gives  the  following  account  of  an 
attempt  to  capture  a Luidia:  "The  first 
time  that  I took  one  of  these  creatures  I 
succeeded  m placing  it  entire  in  my 
boat.  Not  having  seen  one  before,  and 
being  ignorant  of  its  suicidal  powers,  I 
spread  it  out  on  a rowing  bench,  the 
better  to  admire  its  form  and  colors. 
On  attempting  to  remove  it  for  preserva- 
tion, to  my  horror  and  disappointment, 
I found  only  an  assemblage  of  detached 
members.  My  conservative  endeavors 
were  all  neutralized'  by  its  destructive 
exertions,  and  the  animal  is  now  badly 
represented  in  my  cabinet  by  a discless 
arm,  and  an  armless  disc.  Next  time  I 
went  to  dredge  at  the  same  spot  I deter- 
mined not  to  be  cheated  out  of  my 
specimen  a second  time.  I carried  with 
me  a bucket  of  fresh  water,  for  which 
the  star-fishes  evince  a great  antip- 
athy. As  I hoped,  a Luidia  soon 
came  up  in  the  dredge,  a most  gorgeous 
specimen.  As  the  animal  does  not 
generally  break  up  until  it  is  raised  to 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  I carefully  and 
anxiously  plunged  my  bucket  to  a 
level  with  the  dredge’s  mouth,  and 
softly  introduced  the  Luidia  into  the 
fresh  water.  Whether  the  cold  was  too 
much  for  it,  or  the  sight  of  the  bucket 
was  too  terrific,  I do  not  know,  but  in 
a moment  it  began  to  dissolve  its  cor- 
poration, and  I saw  its  limbs  escaping 
through  every  mesh  of  the  dredge.  In 
my  despair  I seized  the  largest  piece, 
and  brought  up  the  extremity  of  an  arm 
with  its  terminal  eye,  the  spinous  eyelid 


Mg.  7.  Group  of  Kch Inoderma 
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of  which  opened  and  closed  with  some- 
thing exceedingly  like  a wink  of 
derision.”  J.  E.  T. 


JOHNSTON  ARMY  INCIDENTS. 

(CONCLUDED  FROM  PAGE  280.) 

We  now  turned  our  attention  to  the 
wounded  boy.  A young  man,  the  son  of 
a doctor,  set  the  bone  and  dressed  the 
wound  the  best  he  could  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, while  some  of  us  went  down 
on  the  Sandy  to  procure  some^  little 
poles  to  make  a litter.  We  had  a diffi- 
cult time  to  find  poles  large  enough. 
We  finally  got  the  litter  made,  and  at 
sundown  laid  the  wounded  boy  upon  it 
and  started  for  Green  River,  a distance 
of  about  twenty-five  miles  over  hills,  hol- 
lows and  sage  brush.  The  men  took 
turn  by  fours  in  carrying  him  except 
three,  who  utterly  refused  to  help  carry 
at  all. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  the  wounded 
boy  slept  as  we  carried  him  along  until 
we  all  became  tired  out,  when  we  lay 
down  till  morning,  except  our  guard  and 
two  or  three  of  the  boys  who  went  to 
Green  River  for  water.  The  next  morn- 
ing we  continued  our  journey  to  Green 
River,  arriving  there  about  three  p.  m. 
When  we  came  in  sight  of  the  river  we 
saw  a company  of  men  there  whom  we 
supposed  to  be  our  enemies.  We  there 
fore  left  the  sick  boy  in  the  hills  with  a 
guard  and  pushed  on  to  the  river,  as 
we  were  determined  to  have  water  if  we 
had  to  fight  for  it;  but  when  we  arrived 
there  we  found  to  our  great  joy  they  were 
a party  of  our  boys  that  had  come 
out  to  hunt  for  us.  We  sent  out  and 
had  the  wounded  boy  brought  in.  We 
then  procured  a team  and  wagon  from 
the  mountaineers  on  Green  River,  and 
sent  him  on  to-  his  home  in  the  valley. 
He  got  well,  and  part  of  the  time  since 


has  been  a prominent  business  man  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

I will  here  refer  to  an  incident  or 
two  to  show  how  objects  or  men  can  be 
multiplied  in  the  eyes  of  some  people. 

On  the  night  that  the  wagons  were 
burned  on  Green  River,  some  of  the 
teamsters  said  there  were  five  hundred 
of  the  Mormons,  but  another  man  using 
some  rough  language,  said  there  were 
only  twenty-six  for  he  had  counted  them. 
The  latter  was  correct.  At  another  time 
we  were  riding  up  Green  River  and 
past  a trading  post.  The  old  moun- 
taineer who  lived  there  was  afterwards 
asked,  how  many  he  thought  there  were 
of  us.  He  said  about  three  or  four 
hundred.  There  were  about  forty  of  us 
at  that  time. 

Sunday,  Oct.  11th,  we  remained  in 
camp.  Colonel  Alexander  with  the  army 
had  moved  up  on  Ham’s  Fork.  O.  P. 
Rockwell  arrived  with  a company  of  men 
and  camped  by  us.  It  was  very  cold  and 
stormy.  The  next  day  Rockwell’s  com- 
pany and  our  own  went  up  Ham’s 
Fork  and  discovered  a large  herd  of  the 
soldiers’  cattle,  which  we  stampeded 
and  drove  towards  Fort  Bridger.  The 
next  day  we  remained  in  camp  and  started 
the  cattle  for  the  valley.  We  were  here 
joined  by  a few  more  men.  The  next 
day  we  rode  on  to  Harris  Fork  and 
camped  in  the  hills.  The  next  day,  the 
15th,  we  followed  close  behind  the  sol- 
diers who  were  traveling  up  Harris 
Fork  to  join  the  main  army.  We  were 
traveling  so  close  that  some  of  our  boys 
asked  some  of  the  straggling  soldiers 
that  fell  behind  for  tobacco.  In  the 
evening  we  rode  so  close  to  their  camp 
that  we  ran  their  picket  guard  in.  We 
went  in  below  them  and  camped  on  the 
bank  of  Ham’s  Fork  within  about  a 
mile  of  their  camp. 

The  next  morning  at  day  break  we 
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heard  a great  noise  and  mule  braying. 
Supposing  it  to  be  the  soldiers  taking 
their  mules  out  to  herd  we  saddled  up 
and  left  our  pack  animals  with  a guard 
and  started  in  the  direction  of  the 
noise.  When  it  got  light  enough  to  see 
we  discovered  that  it  was  the  famous 
“jackass  cavalry”  out  hunting  for  us. 
They  had  blind  bridles  on  their  mules, 
some  had  saddles  and  some  were  bare 
back.  We  crowded  them  so  close  that 
they  whirled  into  line,  slipped  off  their 
mules  and  dropped  onto  one  knee  bring- 
ing their  guns  into  position  ready  to  fire. 
Capt.  Lot  Smith  gave  orders  for  us  to 
form  into  line,  which,  however,  was  not 
obeyed.  He  rode  over  to  within  about 
three  rods  of  the  enemies’  line  when 
Capt.  Marcy  advanced  a little  to  meet 
him.  The  two  captains  talked  for  a few 
minutes.  Lot  got  off  his  horse,  in  the 
meantime  keeping  one  foot  in  the  stirrup 
while  he  tightened  his  saddle.  Capt. 
Marcy  said  he  was  going  to  hunt  a road 
down  Bear  River  to  get  into  Salt  Lake. 
He  invited  Lot  to  go  and  visit  Colonel 
Alexander  and  see  the  Hickman  boys,  as 
the  soldiers  had  them  prisoners.  He 

said  the  Colonel  would  be  pleased  to  see 
us,  but  Capt.  Smith  declined  the  invita- 
tion as  he  was  not  anxious  for  an  intro- 
duction to  Colonel  Alexander.  He 

thought  he  might  see  the*  Hickman  boys 
at  some  other  time.  Capt.  Marcy  then 
said  he  must  be  going  and  Lot  said,  “I 
must  do  the  same.”  We  hurried  back 
to  where  we  had  left  our  pack  animals 
and  instead  of  Capt.  Marcy  and  his 
mule  company  going  to  find  a road 
down  Bear  River  they  rode  to  a high 
ridge  to  the  right  of  us  and  kept  even 
and  in  sight  of  us.  When  we  reached 
our  pack  animals  there  were  three  com- 
panies of  infantry  coming  from  the  sol- 
diers’ camp  to  intercept  us,  and  had  we 
been  five  minutes  later  or  they  that  much 


sooner  we  would  have  been  completely 
penned  in  at  this  time,  as  the  footmen 
were  coming  down  upon  our  left  and 
Marcy  and  his  “jack  ass  cavalry”  were 
coming  up  on  our  right,  when  we  hastily 
crossed  Ham’s  Fork.  I cannot  describe 
how  it  was  done  as  it  was  a terrible 

place,  with  high  and  steep  banks  on 

both  sides,  but  we  succeeded  in  getting 
across  and  started  up  the  mountain  on 
the  opposite  side.  When  the  footmen 
saw  that  we  were  out  of  their  reach  they 
turned  and  went  back  to  camp  but 

Capt.  Marcy  and  his  company  crossed 
the  stream  below  us  and  followed 

up  behind  though  mostly  out  of  sight 
but  in  hailing  distance,  and  there  was 
some  unbecoming  language  passed  be- 
tween them  and  our  boys.  When  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  we  stopped 
a few  minutes  to  rest,  and  while  we  did 
so  we  heard  later  and,  I think  the  Hick- 
man boys  said,  the  soldiers  were 
getting  their  “Old  Long  Tom,”  as  they 
called  it,  ready  to  fire  a salute  at  us 
as  we  should  come  in  plain  sight  of 
them. 

We  started  down  into  the  valley  and 
the  soldiers  came  up  and  occupied  the 
position  which  we  had  just  left.  In- 
stead of  us  shooting  at  them  they  were 
shooting  at  us  at  a range  of  about  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
distance.  I counted  twenty-five  or 
thirty  shots,  after  which  they  came  so 
fast  I could  not  count  them.  We  were 
miraculously  preserved,  as  there  was  not 
a man  nor  horse  killed  nor  hurt,  though 
a bullet  had  cut  through  one  man’s  hat 
band  and  another  had  grazed  a horse’s 
leg. 

We  did  not  return  the  fire  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  instructions  which 
we  received  when  we  started  out.  The 
soldiers  said  they  didn’t  see  why  they 
could  not  hit  the  Mormons,  as  they  took 
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deliberate  aim  over  the  rocks  of  which 
there  were  plenty. 

We  reached  our  appointed  place  of 
camping  after  sundown,  where  we 
found  some  of  our  brethren  making 
ready  for  us.  We  had  eaten  nothing 
since  the  day  before  about  three  p.  m. 
and  then  not  more  than  half  a meal. 
There  had  been  some  beef  prepared  for 
us  which  we  had  procured  from  the  sol- 
diers a few  days  before.  There  was  no 
flour  in  camp  for  the  reason  that  Broth- 
ers Taylor  and  Stowell  who  were  com- 
ing with  supplies  for  us,  had  been 
taken  prisoners  by  the  soldiers,  soon 
after  the  latter  had  been  shooting  at  us. 
Late  as  it  was  there  were  arrangements 
being  made  to  ration  this  meat  out  to 
us,  but  Lot  seeing  how  things  were 
shaping  soon  put  a stop  to  this  business 
by  saying,  "Boys  here’s  meat.  Help 
yourselves,”  which  we  did  in  good 
earnest. 

I will  here  state,  in  honor  to  Lot 
Smith,  that  I never  traveled  with  or 
would  wish  to  travel  with  a better  officer 
than  he  was.  He  was  a boy  with  the 
boys,  divided  what  he  had  to  the  last 
with  his  men,  and  fared  just  as  they 
did.  He  was  always  on  hand  to  do 
more  than  his  part  of  standing  guard  or 
anything  else  that  needed  to  be  done. 

Saturday  the  17th,  we  remained  in 
camp  on  the  Muddy.  We  sent  ten  men  to 
look  around  the  enemy’s  camp.  We 
had  a big  snow  storm  on  us  at  night. 
The  next  day  we  went  to  Fort  Bridger. 
It  was  very  cold  and  stormy.  As  a 
company  of  our  brethren  had  just 
reached  here,  myself  and  several  others 
were  released  to  return  to  our  homes  in 
the  valley.  We  went  from  here  to  Fort 
Supply  and  on  the  21st,  started  for 
home,  which  I reached  on  Sunday  the 
25th.  I found  my  wife  in  very  poor 
health.  Unohoo. 


MY  NEPHITE  VISITOR. 

The  following  circumstance  transpired 
at  my  home  in  the  Seventeenth  Ward, 
one-half  block  north  of  where  now 
stands  President  Geo.  Q.  Cannon’s 
house,  in  April,  1852: 

I had  been  to  the  morning  meeting  at 
the  Bowery  with  Sister  Dunsdon,  she  and 
her  little  daughter  were  living  with  me 
at  this  time.  My  husband  was  sick  at 
home  and  in  bed.  Little  Jane,  for  this 
was  the  girl’s  name,  had  been  left  at 
home  to  look  after  my  husband’s  wel- 
fare until  I should  return.  As  soon  as 
the  service  was  over,  I and  Sister  Duns- 
don hastened  home.  We  had  scarcely 
removed  our  shawls  when  a knock 
came  at  the  door.  I said,  "Come  in.” 
The  door  opened,  and  to  my  surprise 
there  stepped  in  an  aged  looking  gentle- 
man, tall  and  grave,  his  hair  as  white 
as  wool  and  combed  behind  his  ears  so 
as  to  hang  down  over  his  shoulders. 
He  wore  a felt  hat.  His  pants  and  coat 
were  dark  and  considerably  worn.  His 
shoes  were  new,  but  I noticed  that  he 
wore  no  stockings.  His  thin  features 
were  lit  up  with  a very  pleasant 
smile.  When  he  had  entered  he  said. 
"Oh!  can  I have  a dinner  here  today?” 

I said,  "Yes,  indeed!  If  you  can  make 
a dinner  of  such  as  I have,  you  are  wel- 
come to  it,  but  I have  nothing  but  bread 
that  I can  give  you.  ” 

I then  remembered  I had  some  few 
onions,  and  I asked  him  if  he  would  like 
some. 

He  answered,  "I  would." 

I had  previously  asked  him  to  take  a 
seat.  I ‘ placed  a white  cloth  on  the 
table,  a plate,  knife  and  fork,  a glass  of 
water,  a plate  of  bread  and  a little  white 
dish  with  four  onions.  This  was  the 
best  1 could  do. 

When  I had  laid  the  table  he  turned 
round  to  face  the  table  and  proceeded 
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to  eat.  I thought  by  the  way  he  ate 
that  he  must  be  very  hungry. 

When  he  was  through  he  arose  from 
the  table,  and  putting  his  hand  into  his 
pockets  said,  “What  do  you  charge  me 
for  my  dinner  today?” 

I could  but  smile  at  the  thought  of 
charging  for  so  meager  a fare,  and  said, 
"Nothing.  I am  only  sorry  that  I have 
nothing  better  to  set  before  you.” 

With  this  he  said,  as  he  rattled  the 
money  in  his  pocket,  “I  have  plenty  of 
money,  and  can  pay  you.  ” 

With  this  he  took  two  or  three  steps 
in  a measured  way  towards  me,  and 
said,  "Well,  if  you  charge  me  nothing 
for  my  dinner,  may  God  bless  you,  and 
peace  be  with  you.” 

There  was  a power  in  the  voice  that  I 
never  felt  before.  I was  so  overcome 
by  it  that  my  very  limbs  gave  way,  and 
I dropped  into  my  chair.  He  left,  and 
I told  Sister  Dunsdon  to  look  after  him, 
to  see  where  he  was  going.  In  a 
minute  he  had  disappeared,  as  though 
he  had  left  the  earth,  and  not  a trace  of 
him  could  be  seen.  In  those  early  days 
there  were  no  houses,  not  even  an  out- 
house, nor  fence  of  any  kind  to  inter- 
cept the  eye,  and  this  made  us  marvel. 

I arose  myself  as  soon  as  my  strength 
returned,  but  not  a thing  of  him  could  I 
see,  nor  have  I seen  him  since,  so  far  as 
I know. 

But  now  comes  a part  of  my  great 
surprise,  for  on  turning  to  clear  the 
table  so  that  we  might  have  a little  food 
ourselves,  lo  it  was  all  there  as  I had 
put  it. 

This  visit  of  the  stranger  made  a very 
deep  impression  on  my  heart,  that  has 
never  left  me  to  this  day.  Some  time 
after  this  Brothers  C.  C.  Rich  and  Car- 
rington came  to  us,  as  my  husband  was 
so  very  sick.  I told  them  of  this  visit, 


and  Brother  C.  C.  Rich  said,  "Sister 
Edwards,  do  you  know  who  he  was?” 

I said,  “ I do  not.  ” 

“Well, ’’  said  Brother  Rich,  “this  was 
one  of  the  ancient  Nephites  come  to 
help  you  in  your  trouble.”  Brother 
Rich  knew  that  I had  already  seen  some 
trouble. 

Afterwards,  I met  the  Prophet  Heber 
C.  Kimball  and  he  said  the  same  as  Bro- 
ther Rich  had  said.  Then  I enquired 
no  longer  in  my  mind  as  to  who  the 
stranger  was.  The  disguise  had  been 
torn  away,  and  my  poor  heart  was  made 
to  rejoice  exceedingly  in  that  a messen- 
ger of  God  had  condescended  to  grace 
my  humble  home  with  his  presence  and 
to  bless  me  there. 

All  who  were  here  at  the  time  of  the 
famine  and  are  now  living  remem- 
ber but  too  well,  how  I suffered.  I had 
neighbors  all  around  me  who  passed 
three  and  four  weeks  without  a mouth- 
ful of  bread.  I have  administered  food 
to  mothers  whose  babes  nursed  nothing 
but  blood  from  their  breasts.  And  to 
many  I gave  a little  flour  and  bread, 
and  fed  many  at  my  table,  yet  the  Lord 
in  all  the  famine  provided  for  my 
family. 

I gave  in  the  day  of  my  poverty,  of  the 
scanty  store  I had  to  the  man  of  God, 
and  it  seems  that  ever  after,  my  meal 
sack  never  went  empty.  The  stranger 
said. 

"May  God  bless  you,  and  peace  be  with  you.  ” 

C.  E. 


THE  INDUSTRIES  OF  PALESTINE. 

Thk  group  on  the  first  page  represents 
an  oriental  tinner  and  his  assistants, 
figures  familiar  to  anyone  who  has  had 
occasion  to  observe  the  ever  changing 
scenes  presented  to  view  in  the  streets 
of  the  cities  of  the  East.  The  boss  of 
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the  establishment  in  his  orthodox 
turban,  carries  on  his  shoulders  not 
only  most  of  his  workshop,  but  also  his 
whole  stock-in-trade,  ready  at  any 


try  of  Palestine  as  far  as  the  natives  are 
concerned  is  in  the  most  primitive 
condition.  With  a government  that  not 
only  does  nothing  to  encourage  the 


AN  ARABIAN  TINNER. 


moment  to  transact  his  diminutive  busi- 
ness, or  to  offer  his  services  for  the 
benefit  of  worn  out  tinware. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  indus- 


various  branches  of  industry,  but  in  fact 
by  oppressive  regulations  strangles 
every  new  born  idea  of  progress;  with  a 
people  naturally  conservative  and  ad- 
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hering  to  what  is  already  en  vogue,  with 
literature  looked  upon  as  an  evil,  and 
the  avenues  of  knowledge  of  other 
nations’  doings  almost  cut-off,  enter- 
prise is  next  to  impossible.  There  is 
no  motive  for  learning  anything  new,  or 
attempting  to  improve  on  the  old. 
Progress  would  only  subject  the  adven- 
turer to  individual  disadvantages,  as  he 
would  be  leaving  the  crowrd  in  which  he 
lives  behind  him,  and  he  would  stand 
alone. 

Among  the  chief  branches  of  industry, 
is  the  manufacture  of  a kind  of  primi- 
tive soap  made  from  olive  oil  and  the 
salt  plant.  This  is  made  in  remarkably 
large  quantities,  and  seems  to  be  found 
everywhere,  a fact  which  speaks  well 
for  the  people  and  proves  that  the  doc- 
trine of  cleanliness  is  more  than  a 
theory.  The  art  of  tanning  is  another 
industrial  feature  of  the  country.  Some 
of  the  products  of  this  art  are  quite 
pretty,  but  the  leather  is  without  excep- 
tion bad.  Cotton  cloth  is  also  exten- 
sively woven  on  rude  looms.  It  is 
coarse  but  strong. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Palestine  silk 
is  made  in  small  quantities.  Fabrication 
of  various  objects  of  steel  for  which 
formerly  particularly  Damascus  was 
celebrated,  has  almost  ceased  and  the 
market  is  supplied  from  Persia  and 
other  countries. 

A peculiar  industry  is  the  fabrication 
of  various  mementoes  which  are  sold  to 
pilgrims  and  tourists.  Bethlehem  is 
celebrated  for  this.  Nearly  every  Chris- 
tian in  that  little  town  is  engaged  in 
making  crosses,  rosaries,  little  boxes, 
flowers  and  a thousand  other  things  of 
mother-of-pearl  or  olive  wood,  and  de- 
rives a considerable  revenue  from  these 
cheap  trinkets  for  which  often  high  prices 
are  paid. 

Lately,  Jews  and  German  colonists 


have  applied  themselves  to  this  business 
with  some  success,  and  the  competition 
bids  fair  to  be  disastrous  to  the  whole 
trade. 

The  same  rudimentary  condition  that 
characterizes  the  induestris  of  the 
country  is  found  in  other  directions. 

Of  the  commerce  some  mention  has 
been  made  in  a former  article  on  Pales- 
tine. Everything  of  value  is  imported. 

England  is  so  far  the  chief  source 
of  supply,  while  Germany,  Austria  and 
France  contribute  much  by  way  of 
clothing,  agricultural  implements,  and 
even  food.  The  chief  articles  of  export 
are  wheat,  corn,  olive  oil,  soap,  raisins, 
nuts,  tobacco,  oranges,  lemons,  sponges, 
sheep  skins,  sheep  guts  used  for  violin 
strings,  wool,  and  in  later  years,  wine. 
This  list  gives  an  idea  of  the  varied  re- 
sources of  the  country,  by  which  when 
the  time  comes,  it  will  be  raised  to  the 
rank  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  spots  on 
earth. 

As  yet  agriculture  and  horticulture 
have  just  been  commenced.  The  natives 
are  often  seen  tilling  the  stony  ground 
with  the  root  of  a tree,  accidentally 
shaped  like  a plow.  And  this  rude 
implement  is  perhaps  drawn  by  a don- 
key and  a woman  yoked  together.  The 
crops  raised  correspond  to  this  state  of 
affairs.  Lately,  however,  a change  for 
the  better  has  come  over  some  parts  of 
the  country  and  the  above  mentioned 
will  after  awhile  be  only  a curiosity. 
The  German  colonists  who  settled  along 
the  coast  in  1868,  and  who  bravely 
established  civilization  in  this  country 
under  many  trying  circumstances,  dis- 
covered that  the  soil  is  rich  and  pays  well 
for  cultivation.  They  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  others.  The  Jews  are  redeem- 
ing the  sacred  ground  inch  by  inch,  and 
even  wealthier  Arabs  have  tried  to  follow 
suit.  The  result  is  many  garden-like 
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colonies,  beautiful  vineyards  and  or-  blessings  of  Jehovah  are  again  poured 
chards  and  large  fields  of  golden  grain  j out  upon  the  covenant  people, 
to  gladden  the  eye  and  the  heart  of  the  ; The  second  picture  represents  a woman 
traveler.  Enough  has  been  done  in  this  ' from  the  Egyptian  colony  near  Jaffa. 


A FARMER’S  WIFE. 


direction  to  give  a faint  idea  of  what  the 
country  will  become  when  the  curse  is 
entirely  fled  from  its  valleys  and  the 


She  is,  from  the  costume  and  the  Ion 
veil,  a wife  of  a farmer,  and  is  tryin 
to  sell  a few  products  of  the  little  farm 
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in  order  to  procure  some  necessaries  of 
life  not  to  be  raised  on  the  farm.  It 
is  humiliating  to  contemplate  the  fact 
that  while  she  is  walking  round  with  her 
bare  feet  in  the  burning  sand  of  the 
streets,  her  husband  is  perhaps  enjoying 
himself  in  the  shade  of  a tree,  smoking 
his  argyla  and  drinking  his  coffee,  and 
the  naked  children  no  doubt  bask  in  the 
sunshine,  rolling  about  on  the  sand  on 
the  sea  shore,  splashing  in  the  rippling 
waves  and  picking  rare  shells.  But 
such  is  life  among  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people  in  Palestine. 

J.  M.  Sjodahl. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Temple  Work. 

Strangers  ask  many  questions  about 
the  Temple.  They  want  to  know  how  it 
will  be  used  and  for  what  purpose,  and 
they  cannot  understand  why  we  attach 
such  importance  to  that  building.  Per- 
haps some  of  our  young  people  may  have 
similar  thoughts.  But  the  Lord  has 
commanded  His  people  to  build  temples. 
Several  have  already  been  built,  and 
doubtless  many  more  will  in  course  of 
time  be  erected — in  fact,  as  the  Saints 
increase  in  numbers  the  need  for  these 
buildings  will  increase  also.  In  them 
ordinances  are  administered  by  means  of 
which  the  people  are  prepared  for  that 
glory  which  God  has  promised  to  those 
who  are  faithful. 

It  has  been  a subject  of  frequent 
inquiry  in  Christendom  as  to  what  the 
fate  of  the  heathen  would  be.  The 
general  belief  was  that  there  were  but 
two  places  after  death  to  which  men  and 
women  would  go,  one  being  heaven  and 
the  other  hell. 

The  Bible  says  that  there  is  no  other 
name  given  under  heaven  whereby  man 
can  be  saved  than  that  of  Jesus. 


Now,  as  the  heathen  never  heard  the 
name  of  Jesus,  what  will  be  their  fate  in 
eternity?  How  can  they  get  to  heaven 
under  such  circumstances?  If  they  can- 
not, the  question  arises,  would  it  be  just 
to  condemn  people  for  not  obeying  laws 
of  which  they  had  never  heard,  for  not 
obeying  something  which  they  had  never 
been  told  how  to  do  or  that  it  was 
necessary  should  be  done? 

Yet  there  are  many  men  who  profess 
to  be  ministers  of  Jesus  who  state  that 
the  heathen  will  be  sent  to  hell.  This 
doctrine  has  made  many  people  infidels. 
They  could  not  believe  that  any  being 
could  be  merciful  or  just  who  would 
thus  punish  innocent  people  with  eternal 
torment  for  not  obeying  laws  of  which 
they  had  never  heard.  They,  therefore, 
rejected  all  the  teachings  and  all  the 
beliefs  of  those  who  taught  such  ideas. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  received 
many  important  revelations  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Church  concerning  these 
matters.  Among  other  revelations  which 
he  received  was  one  which  explained 
that  there  were  more  than  two  places  to 
which  the  souls  of  men  were  consigned 
after  death;  and  that  it  was  erroneous  to 
teach  the  doctrine  commonly  believed  in 
by  Christendom  that  there  were  only 
two.  That  revelation  taught  that  there 
were  different  degrees  of  glory  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  con- 
signed, and  that  men  and  women  would 
receive  rewards  and  punishments  accord- 
ing to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body. 
Some  men  were  more  righteous  than 
others,  and  they  would  receive  a greater 
reward.  Some  men  would  be  more 
wicked  than  others,  and  they  w'ould 
receive  punishment  according  to  their 
crimes. 

Then  the  Lord  also  revealed  tc  his 
Prophet  a doctrine  which  is  set  forth  in 
the  scriptures,  but  which  the  world 
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could  not  understand.  It  was  that  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  is  preached  after  death 
to  those  who  die  in  ignorance  of  it  and 
to  those  who,  having  heard  it,  had 
rejected  it  and  had  been  punished  there- 
for. The  Apostle  Peter  sets  forth  in 
great  plainness  this  doctrine  when  he 
said : 

"By  which  also  he  (Jesus)  went  and 
preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  which 
sometime  were  disobedient,  when  once 
the  long  suffering  of  God  waited  in  the 
days  of  Noah." 

Noah  had  declared  to  them  how  they 
could  be  saved,  but  they  had  rejected 
his  words,  and  they  were  destroyed. 
Their  spirits  were  committed  to  a 
prison  which  the  Lord  had  prepared  for 
them,  and  there  they  remained  in  tor- 
ment, being  punished  for  their  great  wick- 
edness, until  the  crucifixion  of  the  Savior. 
After  His  Spirit  left  His  body  He  went 
and  opened  the  prison  doors  to  them 
and  declared  to  them  the  gospel  of  sal- 
vation. They  then  had  the  opportunity 
of  repenting.  And  thus  it  is,  as  we  are 
taught,  in  this  dispensation,  the  Elders 
of  this  Church  are  engaged,  while  in 
in  the  spirit  world  awaiting  their  resur- 
rection, in  preaching  to  the  millions  of 
human  beings  who  once  lived  upon  this 
earth,  but  who  died  in  ignorance  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  They 
preach  to  them  as  living  Elders  now 
preach  to  living  people  upon  the  earth, 
declaring  to  them  that  they  must  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind.  They  must  also 
repent  of  all  their  sins  and  all  their 
wicked  thoughts  and  deeds,  and  bring 
forth  an  acceptable  offering  of  a broken 
heart  and  a contrite  spirit.  No  doubt 
thousands,  yea  millions,  of  men  and 
women  who  have  lived  upon  the  earth 
listen  to  these  tidings  with  joy,  these 
words  of  hope,  this  heavenly  message 


which  comes  to  them  freighted  with  so 
many  glorious  promises,  and  feeling 
humble  and  contrite  they  receive  the 
truths  which  they  are  taught  and  live  as 
best  they  can  according  to  the  light 
given  to  them. 

But  baptism  is  as  necessary  in  its 
place  as  faith  and  repentance. 

How  can  they  be  baptized? 

This  is  not  possible  in  the  condition 
in  which  they  are  placed,  but  the  Lord 
has  provided  means.  He  has  revealed 
that  living  men  and  women  can  be  bap- 
tized for  those  who  are  dead.  If  a 
man’s  father  died  in  ignorance  of  the 
gospel,  the  son  can  be  baptized  for  and 
in  behalf  of  the  father.  If  a woman’s 
mother  never  heard  the  Elders  or  never 
obeyed  the  gospel  in  the  flesh,  she  can 
go  forth  and  be  baptized  in  the  temple 
for  and  in  behalf  of  her  mother.  Hands 
can  be  laid  upon  the  head  of  the  living 
person,  and  he  or  she  can  be  confirmed 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  be  sealed  upon 
them  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  dead. 

The  Lord  has  taught  that  this  can  be 
done  under  proper  circumstances  in  the 
temples  which  may  be  erected  in  Zion 
or  in  any  of  her  Stakes.  Therefore  in 
the  Temple  at  Salt  Lake  as  well  as  in 
the  other  temples,  there  is  a font  resting 
upon  twelve  oxen,  three  looking  to  the 
north,  three  to  the  south,  three  to  the 
east  and  three  to  the  west,  and  in  this 
font  the  holy  ordinance  of  baptism  can 
be  administered  to  living  people  for  and 
in  behalf  of  their  dead  relatives  and 
ancestors.  This  is  one  of  the  purposes 
for  which  temples  are  required,  and  not 
only  are  baptisms  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands  administered  for  the  dead,  but 
other  ordinances  are  also  administered, 
it  being  just  as  necessary  that  those 
who  have  died  and  have  not  received 
these  ordinances  should  receive  them  as 
it  is  that  the  living  should  receive  them. 
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It  requires  the  same  obedience  and  sub- 
mission to  the  laws  of  the  Lord  on  the 
part  of  one  class  as  on  the  part  of 
another.  If  any  one  could  have  been 
saved  without  obedience  to  these  prin- 
ciples, surely  our  Savior,  the  Son  of 
God,  could  have  been.  He  had  com- 
mitted no  sm,  and  it  might  be  asked 
why  should  He  be  baptized,  for  baptism 
is  for  the  remission  of  sins.  But  the 
Savior  respected  the  law  of  the  gospel 
and  obeyed  the  ordinances  thereof,  and 
when  John,  feeling  his  own  unworthi- 
ness, remonstrated  with  Him  about  His 
coming  to  be  baptized,  Jesus  replied: 
"Suffer  it  to  be  so  now;  for  thus  it 
becometh  us  to  fulfill  all  righteousness.” 

Visit  of  the  Prophet  Elijah. 

We  shall  of  necessity  be  a temple- 
building people,  because  there  is  an 
immense  work  to  be  done  for  the 
redemption  of  the  dead.  Millions  have 
been  born  and  have  died  between  the 
time  the  gospel  was  taken  from  the 
earth  and  the  time  of  this  restoration 
in  these  days.  These  millions  will  have 
to  be  officiated  for,  and  this  will  doubt- 
less form  one  of  the  chief  labors  of  the 
people  of  God  during  the  thousand  years 
of  peace  which  we  are  approaching, 
when  Satan  will  be  bound  and  righteous- 
ness will  reign  throughout  the  earth. 
We  are  on  the  threshold  of  that  great 
era,  and  we  have  every  assurance  that 
that  blessed  period  is  not  far  distant. 
The  prophet  Malachi  in  speaking  of  the 
latter  days,  makes  the  following  predic- 
tion : 

"Behold,  I will  send  you  Elijah  the 
prophet  before  the  coming  of  the  great 
and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord:  and  he 
shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the 
children,  and  the  heart  of  the  children 
to  their  fathers,  lest  I come  and  smite 
the  earth  with  a curse.” 


The  angel  Moroni  in  speaking  to  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  in  reference  to 
this  prediction  of  Malachi’s  uses  a little 
different  language.  He  quotes  Malachi 
as  saying : 

“And  he  shall  plant  in  the  hearts  of 
the  children  the  promises  made  to  the 
fathers,  and  the  hearts  of  the  children 
shall  turn  to  their  fathers;  if  it  were  not 
so,  the  whole  world  would  be  utterly 
wasted  at  his  coming.” 

Now  as  soon  as  the  people  hear  the 
gospel  preached  by  the  Elders,  they 
naturally  inquire,  "What  has  become  of 
my  father  and  my  mother?  They  were 
good  people, but  they  died  without  being 
baptized.  What  will  be  their  fate?” 
In  this  wav  they  fulfill  the  words  of 
Malachi. 

That  spirit  has  filled  the  hearts  of  all 
the  Latter-day  Saints,  that  is,  of  all 
who  are  true  Latter-day  Saints.  They 
want  to  have  their  ancestors  saved  as 
well  as  themselves.  Their  hearts 
naturally,  therefore,  turn  to  their  kindred 
who  are  dead,  and  in  the  temples  now 
built  they  can  officiate  for  them  as  fast 
as  they  can  obtain  their  names.  In 
this  way  they  become  saviors  as  the 
prophet  Obadiah  said  they  should. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  concerning 
the  heart  of  the  fathers  being  turned  to 
the  children.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
the  spirits  who  hear  and  accept  the  gos- 
pel when  it  is  preached  in  the  spirit 
world  by  men  in  authority  are  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  receive  the  blessings 
bestowed  upon  those  who  obey  baptism, 
laying  on  of  hands  and  other  ordinances. 
Therefore  their  heart  turns  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  thus  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Malachi  are  fulfilled. 

The  prophet  Elijah  has  appeared,  as 
Malachi  said  he  should,  and  fulfilled  the 
prediction  upon  that  point.  In  Section 
i 110  of  the  Book  of  Covenants  the  record 
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is  to  be  found  concerning  his  appear- 
ance in  the  Temple  at  Kirtland.  He 
came  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and 
Oliver  Cowdery  in  that  temple,  and  used 
these  words: 

“Behold  the  time  has  fully  come, 
which  was  spoken  of  by  the  mouth  of 
Malachi,  testifying  that  he  (Elijah) 
should  be  sent  before  the  great  and 
dreadful  day  of  the  Lord  come,  to  turn 
the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children, 
and  the  children  to  the  fathers,  lest 
the  whole  earth  be  smitten  with  a 
curse.  Therefore  the  keys  of  this  dis- 
pensation are  committed  into  your 
hands,  and  by  this  ye  may  know  that 
the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord 
is  near,  even  at  the  doors.” 

The  Editor. 


AUNT  JANE’S  ATONEMENT. 

A Story  for  Decoration  Day. 

“Aunt  Jane,  would  you  mind  letting 
us  have  a few  roses  and  honey- 
suckles?” 

“What,  give  my  choice  flowers  to  you 
careless  children  for  you  to  destroy 
them!  No,  indeed,  I’ll  not,  and  let  me 
tell  you  once  for  all,  Miss  Louisa, 
neither  you  nor  Heber  had  better  dare 
to  go  near  that  flower  garden;  now  go 
off  and  quit  bothering  me;  are  the 
dishes  done?”  “Ye— as,  ” sobbed  the 
disappointed  child,  then  she  broke  out: 
“Oh,  Aunt  Jane,  don’t  be  angry  with 
me,  but  I must  speak.  You  know  this 
is  Decoration  Day,  and  I must  have 
some  flowers  to  put  on  papa’s  and — ” 
“Do  hush,”  interrupted  Aunt  Jane  in 
cross  impatient  tones,  as  she  vigorously 
used  the  butter  paddle  on  the  large,  hard 
lump  of  butter  she  was  mixing,  “Louisa 
go  to  you  work,"  she  continued  giving 
her  such  a severe  frown  that  she  was 
glad  to  make  her  escape  from  the  cellar 


before  any  more  sharp  epithets  could  be 
hurled  at  her. 

“Heber,  tell  that  tiresome  girl  that 
she  can  feed  the  little  chicks.  The 
bread’s  already  soaked,  she’ll  find  it 
under  the  pantry  sink.  But  remember 
you’re  to  stay  in  the  house  all  day  to 
punish  you  for  running  away  with  that 
little  rascal  of  a Sam  Bean  yesterday.” 

“Just  let  me  go  to  the  barn  with 
Louie,"  pleaded  the  boy. 

“No  sir,  you  shall  sew  rags  all  day, 
then  perhaps  you  can  remember  next 
time.  ” 

“Oh,  no,  don’t  make  me  sew  rags. 
That  is  only  for  girls.  The  boys  tease 
me  all  of  the  time  because  I have  to  do 
sewing  and  wipe  dishes.  Let  me  rake 
the  door-yard  or  bring  in  the  wood.  ” 

“Heber  Everet,  when  I say  I’ll  do  a 
thing  I generally  keep  to  my  bargain. 
Don’t  stand  there  scolding,  you  ill-tem- 
pered child,  but  go  on  upstairs.  Both  of 
you  get  meaner  every  day  of  your  lives.” 

With  those  last  cruel  words  ringing 
in  his  ears  little  Heber  went  in  search 
of  his  sister.  He  found  her  in  the  sit- 
ting-room, her  head  buried  in  the  sofa 
pillow,  crying  bitterly. 

“The  mean  old  thing!”  cried  Heber, 
his  black  eyes  flashing.  “I  hate  her,  so 
I do.  I shall  run  away  again  this  very 
day.  I will  not  sew  rags.  Say,  Louie, 
let’s  pay  her  back  by  picking  all  of  her 
prettiest  flowers  and  take  them  to  the 
graveyard  and  decorate  papa’s  and 
mamma’s  graves.  Then  we’ll  stay  there 
and  starve  until  she  comes  and  asks  our 
forgiveness. " 

“Oh,  no,  Heber,  that  would  be  very, 
very  wicked.  Do  you  think  our  mamma 
and  papa  would  like  stolen  flowers  on 
their  graves.  And  how  sad  they  would 
feel  to  know  that  their  dear  little  Heber 
and  Louie  were — well,  I won’t  sa}'  it, 
but  you  know — and  that  we  had  been  so 
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naughty  and  disobedient  to  Auntie!  I 
think  she  has  been  very  cruel  this  morn- 
ing, but  we  will  have  to  mind  her  any- 
way. If  she  only  knew  how  for  weeks 
we  have  talked  and  planned  for  this 
day,  when  we  could  be  in  the  cemetery 
showing  papa  and  mamma  that  we 
always  remembered  them,  by  putting 
flowers  on  their  graves,  and  now  when 
the  long-looked-for  day  has  arrived  to 
be  told  that  we  are  to  stay  at  home  and 
work  all  day.  Oh,  Heber,  I never  was 
so  disappointed  in  anything  before.  I 
can  hardly  endure  it.  Why  did  mamma 
die  and  leave  us  all  alone?  We  have 
no  one  to  love  or  care  for  us,  no  rela- 
tives except  Aunt  Jane,  and  she  would 
be  glad  to  get  rid  of  us.  Ah,  if  mamma 
can  see  us  now  her  heart  will  ache. 
Heber,  if  it  wasn’t  for  you  I’d  pray  to 
die.  I cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  liv- 
ing all  my  life  without  anyone  to  love 
me  or  teach  me  how  to  be  good  as 
mamma  did.” 

"Don’t  cry,  Louie;  I’ll  always  love 
you.  Besides,  Aunt  Jane  likes  you 
better  than  she  does  me.  She  is  always 
pushing  me  out  of  the  way,  and  every 
time  she  looks  at  me  she  shakes  her 
head  until  her  glasses  nearly  fall  off, 
and  says:  ‘Oh,  what  will  become  of  you, 
you  dirty  boy.  Go  wash  your  black 
hands.’  Never  mind,  Louie,"  and  the 
little  fellow’s  face  brightened  as  a sud- 
den idea  seized  him,  “I’ll  soon  be  a 
man,  and  then  I’ll  buy  a house  and 
flower-garden  for  you  and  me  to  have 
all  to  ourselves,  with  no  Aunt  Janes  »to 
trouble  us.  I’ll  let  you  have  a flower 
most  every  day." 

"Ah,  Heber,”  said  the  sobbing  girl, 
"that  will  be  ever  so  many  years  from 
now.  But  I will  not  cry  any  more,  dar- 
ling. We  love  each  other  better  because 
Aunt " 

Abruptly  the  door  opens,  and  stand- 


ing on  the  threshold  is  the  dreaded 
cause  of  all  their  troubles. 

Louie  faltered  and  turned  pale;  Heber 
muttered  half  aloud,  "Jimminey,  now 
we’ll  catch  it.” 

"Heber,  dear,  run  to  the  barn  and 
ask  Jonathan  to  hitch  up  Moll,”  said 
Aunt  Jane  in  such  a kind,  cheerful  voice 
that  they  stared  in  amazement.  "As 
this  is  Decoration  Day,  suppose  we 
spend  it  at  the  cemetery.  Take  the 
bread  with  you  and  feed  the  chickens 
while  you  are  there.  Louisa,  will  you 
go  with  me  to  get  some  flowers?  We 
will  need  our  sunbonnets,  for  the  sun  is 
quite  hot.  ” 

Louie  obediently  followed  her  aunt, 
but  in  a half-dazed  way,  as  she  pinched 
herself  to  be  certain  it  was  not  all  a 
dream. 

“Hold  your  apron,  my  dear.  There, 
I think  we  have  enough  honeysuckles. 
What  a shame  that  the  yellow  roses  are 
the  only  ones  in  bloom!  but  they  will 
go  nicely  with  these  white  lilacs.  Ah, 
Heber,  back  already.  Yes,  love,  you 
may  gather  some  pansies.  Daisies? 
Why  yes;  we’ll  need  a great  any.  They 
are  such  little  modest  things  that  they 
can  hardly  be  seen  when  with  other 
flowers  unless  there  are  a profusion  of 
them.  The  tulips  are  gorgeous.  Why 
so  quiet,  Louisa?  Well,  the  horse  is 
nearly  ready,  so  perhaps  we  had  better 
quit.  ” 

“Now,  Louisa,  while  I am  putting  up 
the  lunch  if  you  wish  you  may  change 
your  dress.  Yes,  wear  your  blue 
sateen. ” 

When  they  were  all  in  the  buggy  and 
ready  to  start  Heber  ventured  to  ask  if 
he  might  drive.  His  aunt  readily 
assented,  much  to  his  surprise  and 
delight. 

“Wish  I had  a whip,”  he  cried, 
"wouldn’t  I make  this  old  mare  trot. 
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Get  up  there,  Molly;  just  see  her  fly! 
You’d  better  let  me  drive  after  this, 
Aunt  Jane,  ’cause  I’m  just  the  boss 
hand  to  make  a horse  go.” 

The  cemetery  is  reached  after  an 
hour’s  ride  through  dusty  streets.  It  is 
a beautiful  spot,  a low,  flat  hill  covered 
with  white,  glistening  monuments  and 
green  mounds  of  earth.  In  the  back- 
ground can  be  seen  snowy  peaks,  with 
cumulous  clouds  gathering  just  above. 

The  graveyard  is  lined  with  people, 
some  gay  and  thoughtless  who  have 
come  just  for  the  sake  of  curiosity; 
others  tearful  and  sad,  who  with  trem- 
bling fingers  place  the  flowers  on  the 
graves  of  their  loved  ones,  then  turn 
away  to  weep  silent  tears  of  anguish  as 
they  recall  the  days  of  the  past,  when 
they  who  now  lay  mouldering  in  their 
tombs  were  here.  A young  mother 
kneels  by  the  grave  of  her  only  child, 
while  with  blinding  tears  she  crowns  the 
headstone  with  the  flowers  baby  loved 
best.  In  all  the  wide  world  there  is  no 
spot  so  dear  to  her  as  the  little  mound 
that  covers  her  child. 

Aunt  Jane,  Louie  and  Heber  carried 
their  flowers  to  the  family  burying 
ground.  At  the  head  of  the  iron  vault 
in  which  the  young  father  and  mother 
were  sleeping  side  by  side  was  a large 
white  monument,  beautiful  in  its  sim- 
plicity, with  the  names  of  the  silent 
sleepers  carved  on  it  in  letters  of  gold. 

They  made  a garland  of  pure  white  to 
crown  the  monument,  and  placed  a cross 
of  pansies  and  daisies  at  its  base,  while 
the  other  flowers  were  sprinkled  over 
the  top  of  the  vault. 

"They  will  be  so  pleased,”  thought 
Louie,  as  she  gazed  with  tearful  eyes  on 
the  beautiful  scene.  Then  turning  to  her 
Aunt  she  said  very  softly,  "Oh,  Auntie, 
I cannot  tell  you  how  grateful  I am.  It 
is  so  kind  of  you.  Dear  mamma  will 


see  the  pansies  first,  I know,  for  she  did 
love  them  so.  ” 

“Louie,  do  you  think  they  can  see 
them?”  asked  Heber. 

“Wh3?,  yes,”  she  answered,  her  deli- 
cate face  radiant  with  the  divine  light 
of  faith.  “You  know  it  is  only  their 
bodies  that  are  down  in  the  ground, 
while  they  are  with  the  angels  in 
heaven,  and  watching  and  protecting  us, 
knowing  everything  we  do  or  say. 
Mamma  told  me  that  before  she  died,  so 
I know  that  it  is  true.  Is  it  not,  Aunt 
Jane?” 

“I  hope  so,  my  child.”  Then  the  cold, 
stony-hearted  Aunt  Jane  did  a strange 
thing.  Sinking  down  on  the  green 
grass  she  sobbed  and  wept  bitterly. 
Holding  out  her  arms  she  gathered  the 
tender  little  orphans  to  her  heart,  and 
in  broken  accents  begged  them  to  for- 
give her.  She  had  not  always  been 
thus.  Once  she  was  young,  happy  and 
beautiful,  but  the  cruel  war  came,  and 
he  to  whom  she  was  betrothed  was 
called  to  take  his  musket  on  his  arm 
and  fight  for  his  country.  When  the 
war  was  over  and  the  army  returned  he 
was  not  with  the  other  soldiers.  Years 
she  waited  hoping  and  praying  for  his 
return.  Finally  she  had  read  in  the 
paper  of  his  marriage  to  another.  The 
cruel,  bitter  disappointment  made  a 
wreck  of  her  life.  The  gay,  frivolous 
girl  was  changed  into  a gloomy,  miser- 
able woman,  who  shunned  all  society 
and  lived  like  a hermit  in  his  cave. 
When  Sister  Minerva  died,  leaving  the 
children  under  her  guardianship,  she 
dreaded  the  thoughts  of  having  her  soli- 
tude broken.  She  resolved  to  harden 
her  heart  against  them,  keeping  them  at 
a distance,  for  she  never  wished  to  love 
or  be  loved  again.  One  experience  was 
enough.  But  they  had  not  been  with 
her  very  long  when  she  found  that  she 
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was  beginning  to  love  them  "It  shall 
not  be,”  she  told  herself.  She  would 
make  their  surroundings  so  unpleasant 
that  they  themselves  would  become 
repulsive  and  unlovable.  But  this  morn- 
ing she  real  zed  for  the  first  time  what  a 
sin  she  was  committing  in  crushing  the 
love  which  was  struggling  in  her  bosom, 
and  for  which  their  warm  confiding  souls 
were  yearning. 

All  this  Aunt  Jane  told  them  between 
sobs  and  tears.  "But,  oh,  my  darlings, 
you  shall  never  again  have  cause  to  com- 
plain. Help  me  to  be  a mother  to  you, 
one  in  whom  you  can  repose  confidence 
and  love.  Minerva,  my  angel  sister,” 
she  whispered,  raising  her  eyes  heaven- 
ward, “here  on  this  consecrated  spot  I 
solemnly  pledge  myself  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  my  life  to  the  rearing  of 
the  precious  souls  left  in  my  care.” 

Katie  Grover. 

Student  of  English  in  the  B.  Y Academy. 


HE  FOUND  HEAVEN. 

A minister  one  day  preached  on 
heaven.  Next  morning  he  was  going 
down  town,  and  met  one  of  his  old 
wealthy  members.  The  brother  stopped 
the  preacher  and  said: 

“Pastor,  you  preached  a good  sermon 
about  heaven.  You  told  me  .all  about 
heaven,  but  you  never  told  me  where 
heaven  is.” 

“Ah?”  said  the  pastor,  “I  am  glad  of 
an  opportunity  this  morning.  I have 
just  come  from  the  hilltop  yonder.  In 
that  cottage  there  is  a member  of  your 
church.  She  is  in  bed  with  fever,  her 
two  little  children  are  sick  in  the  other 
bed,  and  she  has  not  got  a bit  of  coal 
nor  a stick  of  wood,  nor  flour,  nor 
sugar,  nor  any  bread.  If  you  will  go 
down  town  and  buy  five  dollars’  worth 
of  things — nice  provisions — and  send 


them  up  to  her,  and  then  go  up  there 
and  say:  ‘My  sister  I have  brought  you 

these  nice  provisions  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord  and  Savior,’  then  ask  for  a Bible 
and  read  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  and 
then  get  down  on  your  knees  and  pray, 
if  you  don’t  see  heaven  before  you  get 
all  through  I’ll  pay  the  bill.”  The  next 
morning  he  said,  "Pastor,  I saw 
heaven,  and  I spent  fifteen  minutes  in 
heaven  as  certainly  as  you  are  listening.” 


MUSINGS. 

There  is  a book,  whose  pages  God  unfurled, 
Nature  its  name;  its  readers  all  the  world, 

And  wise  it  were  to  study  oft  and  well 
The  lessons  grand  its  glowing  chapters  tell. 
Conscious  of  this,  I strode  one  pleasant  day, 

Beside  a brook  that  brooked  no  vain  delay  : 

Its  course  was  checked  with  sudden  juts  and  turns 
And  ruffled  much  with  clumps  of  flags  and  ferns. 
Yet,  true  to  law,  it  proudly  swept  along; 
Obstruction  lent  but  volume  to  its  song. 

It  kissed  the  flow'retsJon  its  banks  that  hung 
Their  modest  heads  the  reeds  and  grass  among; 

It  leaped  to  catch  the  sunrays  in  its  glee 
And  spray  the  blooms  that  decked  the  willow  tree 
Where  mated  birds,  with  frisk  and  chatter  gay, 
Trilled  happy  notes  to  charm  the  hours  away. 

0,  would,  methought,  man’s  fleeting  life  were  spent 
Midst  scenes,  as  these,  of  solace  and  content; 

That  he,  pure  as  this  stream,  might  ever  flow 
To  fill  the  purpose  of  his  life  below. 

And  e’en  when  things  to  check  his  course  appear, 
Live  in  the  light  of  hope,  and  never  fear. 

But  glide  along  with  patience,  peace  and  joy, 
Resigned  and  blest,  in  duty’s  sweet  employ. 

Then  might  we  lift  our  longing  eyes  and  see 
The  earth  reclaimed  from  sin  and  misery. 

J C. 


Ok  trees  I observe  God  hath  chosen 
the  vine,  a low  plant  which  creeps  upon 
the  helpful  wall,  of  all  beasts,  the  soft 
and  patient  lamb;  of  all  fowls,  the  mild 
and  gallless  dove.  To  be  humble  to  our 
superiors  is  duty;  to  our  equals,  cour- 
tesy; to  our  inferiors,  generosity. 

Happy  he  who  finds  a friend;  without 
that  second  self  one  lives  but  half  of 
life. 
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GEORGE  Q.  CANNON,  EDITOR. 


Salt  Lake  City,  May  15,  1893. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 

Obedience  to  Parents. 

REVERENCE  for  parents  was 
strictly  enjoined  upon  the 
children  of  Israel.  Among  the 
commandments  which  the  Lord  gave  to 
them  in  the  wilderness  was  a strict  com- 
mand that  parents  should  be  esteemed. 
It  was: 

“Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother: 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the 
and  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee.  ” 

Before  his  death  Moses  charged  the 
Levites  among  other  evils  to  be 
denounced — when  one-half  the  tribes 
should  stand  upon  Mount  Ebal  and  the 
other  half  upon  Mount  Gerizim  to 
curse  and  to  bless — to  denounce  those 
who  should  show  disrespect  to  parents, 
as  follows: 

“Cursed  be  he  that  setteth  light  by  his 
father  or  his  mother.” 

To  which  curse  all  the  people  were 
to  say  amen. 

In  this  manner  obedience  to  parents 
was  enjoined,  for  without  obedience  chil- 
dren 'could  not  honor  their  fathers  or 
their  mothers.  A disobedient  child 
“setteth  light  by  his  father  and  his 
mother.  ” 

Moses  also  made  a law  for  Israel  in 
the  wilderness  of  a very  severe  charac- 
ter concerning  the  obedience  of  children 
to  parents.  This  law  gives  us  an  excel- 
lent view  of  the  mind  of  the  Prophet 
Moses  upon  this  important  principle. 


This  is  the  law  as  recorded  in  the  Bible: 
“If  a man  have  a stubborn  and  rebell- 
ious son,  which  will  not  obey  the  voice 
of  his  father,  or  the  voice  of  his  mother 
and  that,  when  they  have  chastened  him, 
will  not  hearken  unto  them,  then  shall 
his  father  and  his  mother  lay  hold  on 
him  and  bring  him  out  unto  the  elders 
of  his  city,  and  unto  the  gates  of  his 
place;  and  they  shall  say  unto  the  elders 
of  his  city,  this  our  son  is  stubborn  and 
rebellious,  he  will  not  obey  our  voice; 
he  is  a glutton,  and  a drunkard.  And  all 
the  men  of  his  city  shall  stone  him  with 
stones  that  he  die;  so  shalt  thou  put 
evil  away  from  among  you;  and  all 
Israel  shall  hear  and  fear.” 

This  is  a terrible  death,  but  the  law- 
giver doubtless  felt  that  it  was  better 
that  this  severe  x penalty  should  be 
inflicted  than  that  disobedience  and 
rebellion  should  be  permitted  to  spread 
among  the  rising  generation.  It  is,  we 
suppose,  still  a characteristic  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  all  lands  that  the  chil- 
dren are  obedient  to  their  parents. 

On  one  occasion  the  Lord  commanded 
Jeremiah  to  teach  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  a lesson  by  bringing  to  their 
attention  the  obedience  of  a certain 
family.  A certain  man  had  commanded 
his  children  that  they  should  never  drink 
wine,  neither  they  nor  their  sons  forever. 
Jeremiah,  by  the  command  of  the  Lord, 
brought  the  descendants  of  this  man 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  set  be- 
fore them  pots  and  cups  filled  with  wine, 
and  told  them  to  drink.  But  they 
refused  to  do  so.  They  told  him  what 
the  command  of  their  father  Jonadab, 
the  son  of  Rechab,  had  been  respecting 
the  drinking  of  wine;  and  they  said  that 
they  themselves  and  their  wives  and 
their  sons  and  their  daughters  had 
obeyed  this  charge  and  had  not  teased 
wine.  The  Lord  then  spoke  through 
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Jeremiah  and  contrasted  the  obedience 
of  these  men  to  the  words  of  their  father 
with  the  disobedience  which  the  men  of 
Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
had  manifetsed  toward  His  word  which 
He  had  spoken  unto  them,  in  not 
hearkening  unto  Him  and  though  He 
had  set  His  servants  the  prophets,  ris- 
ing up  early  and  sending  them,  yet 
still  they  had  not  listened.  He  then 
said  that  because  these  sons  of  Jonadab, 
the  son  of  Rechab,  had  performed  the 
commandments  of  their  father  which  he 
gave  them,  Johadab  should  not  want  a 
man  to  stand  before  him  forever.  But 
He  said  that  upon  Judah  and  upon  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  He  would 
bring  all  the  evil  that  He  had  pro- 
nounced upon  them,  because  He  had 
spoken  and  they  had  not  heard,  He  had 
called  upon  them  and  they  did  not 
answer. 

Obedience  among  the  children  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  should  be  strictly 
taught.  They  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand how  necessary  it  is  to  learn  to 
obey  their  parents.  An  obedient  child 
is  blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  his  davs 
will  be  prolonged  in  the  earth,  and  the 
blessings  of  the  Lord  will  be  bestowed 
upon  him.  In  the  world  there  is  a 
great  inclination  growing  up  to  encour- 
age disobediece.  A reverence  for  good 
and  holy  things  is  not  cherished  as  it 
should  be,  and  the  result  is  that  disobe- 
dience to  parents  also  increases,  and 
many  evils  grow  out  of  this. 

Lenjjth  of  Missions. 

The  president  of  a mission  was  speak- 
ing to  us  the  other  day  in  relation  to  an 
idea  which  has  become  very  prevalent 
among  the  Elders  concerning  the  dura- 
tion of  their  missions.  It  seems  to  be 
the  opinion  of  many  that  when  they 
have  been  absent  two  years  they  should 


j be  released  to  return  home,  and  some 
feel  if  they  are  detained  beyond  that 
time  that  it  is  more  than  should  be 
I required  of  them.  This  president  had 
I occasion  to  say  to  an  Elder,  whose  cir- 
cumstances were  such  as  to  make  his 
return  almost  a necessity,  that  when  two 
years  were  expired  he  thought  he  ought 
to  be  released.  Another  Elder  was 
| present  at  this  conversation,  and  when 
1 he  afterwards  was  required  to  stay  a 
little  longer  than  his  fellow-laborer, 
he  felt  as  though  he  was  being  imposed 
upon;  and  yet  his  family  at  home  was 
well  situated,  and  there  was  not  the 
least  necessity  for  him  to  hurry  home. 

We  think  this  impresson  that  two 
years  is  the  limit  of  time  that  Elders 
ought  to  be  required  to  stay  on  mis- 
sions is  not  a good  one,  and  it  should 
not  be  fostered  in  their  minds.  Circum- 
stances might  require  them  to  stay  for  a 
longer  period,  as  it  might  be  an  injury 
to  the  mission  and  a serious  disadvan- 
tage to  release  them  earlier.  We  have 
known  of  cases  where  it  Has  been  neces- 
sary for  Elders  to  stay  three  years,  and 
sometimes  longer,  and  in  thus  remaining 
they  were  able  to  perform  an  excellent 
work,  sometimes  accomplishing  in  the 
last  year  of  labor  more  than  they  had 
done  in  all  the  time  previously. 

When  Elders  are  called  to  go  on  mis- 
sions they  should  make  up  their  minds 
that  they  will  remain  as  long  as  it  may 
be  deemed  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
work.  A judicious  president  of  a mis- 
sion will  not  neglect  his  fellow-servants, 
and  will  not  impose  burdens  upon  them 
which  they  should  not  carry.  He, 
especially  when  he  meets  with  other 
Elders  in  conference,  is  in  a position  to 
judge  as  to  the  propriety  of  making 
releases,  and  an  Elder  should  be  quite 
content  to  stay  until  the  Spirit  indicates 
that  he  can  be  spared  to  return  home. 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  use- 
fulness of  many  has  been  impaired  by 
their  getting  the  idea  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years  they  must  be  released. 
Such  a feeling  should  not  be  encouraged. 


NOTABLE  INSTANCES  OF  MISSIONARY 
LIFE. 


My  Samoan  Experience. 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  811.) 

Our  trip  in  this  small  boat  from  the 
steamer  to  the  island  was  among  our 
toughest  experience  in  boating.  And 
the  differnce  in  motion  of  the  steamer  to 
that  of  our  small  craft  made  us  sea 
sick  again.  The  boat  being  pretty 
heavily  loaded,  it  would  cut  through  the 
rolling  waves  and  send  the  foaming 
spray  all  over  us.  The  wind  being  “dead 
ahead”  made  the  rowing  quite  difficult, 
and  the  natives  were  already  pretty 
tired,  as  they  had  coasted  up  and  down 
the  island  two  days  before  the  steamer 
came.  There  was,  however,  no  other 
way  to  get  ashore  other  than  to  row 
long  and  steady,  which  the  natives  did, 
keeping  time  all  the  while  to  their  paddl- 
ing by  singing  their  old-time  chants, 
and  then  they  would  chatter  away  like 
so  many  parrots,  all  of  which,  coupled 
with  their  strangeness  or  lack  of  dress, 
made  our  first  impressions  of  our  then 
anticipated  missions  anything  but 
pleasant  to  consider. 

We  were  about  three  hours  before 
reaching  the  line  of  breakers,  which 
surround  almost  the  island  of  Tutuila. 
It  can  be  imagined  that  we  viewd  the 
foaming  and  roaring  breakers  with  not 
a little  fear,  as  we  knew  our  course  to 
land  led  through  some  opening  in  the 
reef;  we  were  told,  however,  that  Manoa 
was  a good  hand  with  a boat,  besides 
being  at  that  time  pilot  for  the  some- 


what famous  harbor  of  Pagopago, 
which  is  also  on  Tutuila.  When  just 
outside  of  the  harbor  where  we  were  to 
land,  our  crew  rested  on  their  oars  till 
the  waves  calmed  a little,  and  then 
Manoa  gave  the  word  and  on  we  went  at 
quite  a speed  on  a large  swell,  which 
carried  us  over  the  reef  and  out  of 
reach  of  breakers;  the  natives  then 
jumped  overboard  and  pulled  the  boat  as 
near  shore  as  the  water  would  let  them, 
when  they  motioned  for  us  to  get  on 
their  backs  and  be  packed  ashore,  and 
leave  them  to  anchor  the  boat  and  bring 
what  things  we  wanted  on  land.  There 
was  no  time  to  say,  “Well,  I don’t  like 
to  get  on  those  natives’  greasy  backs.” 
We  simply  had  to  accustom  ourselves  or 
wade  over  sharp  coral  rock  like  so  many 
sharp  nails. 

We  were  soon  once  more  on  terra 
firma , and  appreciated  it,  too,  after 
such  a trip.  The  little  village,  consist- 
ing of  three  huts,  with  scarcely  enough 
level  land  on  which  to  stand,  was  called 
Malota.  Never  after  did  I feel  as  on 
that  occasion.  Imaigne,  if  you  can, 
my  feelings  when  asked  how  I would 
like  to  be  left  alone  in  such  a village  to 
learn  the  language,  and  with  natives  too 
who  looked  and  dressed  like  savages  we 
had  seen  in  circuses. 

As  it  was  noon,  the  natives  were  pre- 
paring to  eat,  and  when  we  arrived  they 
killed  a chicken,  and  in  about  the  time 
it  takes  us  at  home  to  prepare  it  for 
the  oven  they  had  it  chased  down, 
killed,  plucked,  stuffed,  cooked  and  on 
a mat  before  us  to  eat.  Not  very  invit- 
ing, I assure  you,  for  sea-sick  and 
home-sick  young  inexperienced  mis- 
sionaries. With  it  they  gave  us  other 
native  food.  We  merely  looked  at  it 
and  were  satisfied,  and  resorted  to  what 
was  left  in  our  lunch  baskets. 

We  divided  around  some  jelly  cake, 
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which  they  ate,  to  keep  good,  I think, 
the  reputation  they  have  of  being  able 
to  eat  whatever  they  can  get;  but  I 
don’t  believe  they  liked  it  an}1  better 
than  we  did  their  food. 

We  had  yet  some  fifteen  miles  to  go. 
We  soon  made  ready  and  pulled  over 
the  breakers  again  and  out  to  sea,  head- 
ing for  the  east  end  of  the  island,  where 
the  little  island  Aunuu  lay.  We  seemed 
an  awful  long  while  going  a little  dis- 
tance, and  to  tell  how  fast  we  did  go  we 
would  take  a tree  or  rock  on  the  shore 
and  another  object  on  the  mountain 
side,  and  get  them  parallel  with  each 
other,  and  as  fast  or  as  much  as  the 
distance  widened  between  the  two  just 
that  much  we  moved  up  the  coast. 
The  wind  still  being  against  us,  our 
speed  was  very  slow,  and  at  times  the 
six  natives  at  the  oars  could  scarcely 
hold  their  own.  Night  soon  came  on, 
a nd  drew  its  curtain  of  darkness  over 
our  already  gloomy  surroundings,  while 
wre  were  yet  quite  a long  way  from  our 
destination,  and  as  the  night  wore  on  it 
commenced  to  rain  and  blow,  so  Manoa 
steered  for  a certain  harbor,  where  we 
clould  anchor  the  boat  and  wait  in  safety 
till  morning.  It  was  an  awful  night, 
and  a most  severe  introduction  to 
Samoan  missionary  life,  especially  in 
Sister  Lee’s  case,  who,  with  her  little 
girl  in  her  arms,  sat  in  the  ever  tossing 
boat,  and  in  the  cold  wind  and  rain 
waited  patiently  for  daylight  to  appear. 
At  two  different  times  the  gale  blew  so 
hard  that  both  Brothers  Lee  and 
Beesley  each  had  their  umbrellas  blown 
out  of  their  hands. 

Just  at  dawn  the  natives  who  slept 
in  the  bow  of  the  vessel  under  the  sail 
were  called  and  another  start  was  made. 
It  was  soon  light,  and  we  kept  under 
the  lee  of  the  island  till  we  reached  its 
eastern  extremity,  when  we  headed 


across  the  channel  to  the  little  island 
Aunuu,  our  destination.  It  was  then 
that  we  first  saw  waves  that  our  parents 
told  us  they  frequently  saw  when  coming 
over  the  Atlantic  in  sailing  vessels. 
The  two  main  currents  seemed  to  meet 
at  the  end  cf  the  island,  making  the  sea 
choppy  and  rough,  so  much  so  that  our 
oars  could  no  longer  be  used  and  sails 
were  hoisted.  As  we  tacked  from  one 
side  to  the  other  of  the  channel,  and 
made  scacrely  any  headway,  we  became 
somewhat  frightened  lest  we  would  be 
swamped,  as  the  water  often  poured 
over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  the  flying 
spray  from  the  "nose"  of  the  boat  as 
she  rushed  through  the  waves  kept  our 
clothes  wet  all  the  time.  By  a number 
of  tacks,  however,  in  this  sort  of  a 
“see-saw”  course,  we  finally  got  in 
smoother  water,  and  were  soon  within 
saluting  distance  of  Sister  Dean,  who 
stood  among  a group  of  natives  waving 
welcome  with  her  handkerchief.  We 
were  soon  inside  the  reef,  and  were 
being  packed  ashore  when  one  of  the 
natives  slipped  and  fell.  It  is  needless 
to  state  that  Brother  Dean  got  just  a 
little  wet. 

To  us  it  seemed  that  the  entire  inhabi- 
tants of  the  islands  turned  out  to  greet 
us,  they  being  so  glad  to  see  us, 
crowded  around  and  helped  pack  our 
trunks,  etc.,  to  Manoa’s  house.  Some 
saluted  us  by  rubbing  noses,  and  all 
shook  hands  heartily. 

Manoa’s  was  a frame  house,  and  the 
way  they  swarmed  around  in  doors  and 
windows  to  get  a glimpse  at  us  or  at 
our  boxes,  etc.,  from  America,  was 
simply  suffocating,  and  the  weather,  too, 
was  very  warm,  and  the  drinking  water 
was  warm,  all  of  which  made  our  wel 
come  truly  a warm  one. 

In  the  evening  the  native  Saints  came 
in  a crowd  with  presents  for  us,  as*  is 
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their  custom,  in  the  shape  of  chickens, 
a mat  or  two,  and  pieces  of  native 
cloth,  and  also  baskets  of  food.  They 
came  again  in  the  late  evening  and 
sang  and  danced,  and  expressed  their 
joy  at  seeing  the  Lord’s  seravnts 
increased  in  number  on  the  islands,  and 
were  enthusiastic  in  telling  in  the  little 
meeting  we  had  that  night  of  the  mira- 
cles the  Lord  had  performed  through 
His  servants  in  the  little  while  they  had 
been  there.  One  sister  told  of  having 
had  issues  of  blood  for  a number  of 
years,  but  on  being  baptized  was 
instantly  healed;  another  had  a child  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  after  trying  all 
kinds  of  medicine  obtainable,  had  it 
administered  to  and  it  was  healed  at 
once;  anti  others  bore  similar  testimo- 
nies, which  were  very  gratifying  to  us, 
and  we  soon  forgot  the  hard  voyage  we 
had  experienced. 

Ejay  Wood. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


OUR  CAUSE  FOR  THANKFULNESS. 

When  we  reflect  on  what  the  gospel 
has  done  for  us,  we  cannot  help  but  see 
much  to  be  grateful  for.  Let  us  briefly 
consider  some  of  the  temporal  advan- 
tages it  has  conferred  upon  us  as  a 
people. 

By  obeying  the  command  of  God  to 
gather  to  this  land,  we  have  been  placed 
in  a position  of  comparative  indepen- 
dence. We  own,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, our  own  homes  and  lands.  We 
are  surrounded  on  every  hand  with  the 
comforts  of  life,  and  even  have  access 
to  many  of  its  luxuries,  and  when  we 
contrast  these  blessings  with  our  former 
state  of  tyranny,  oppression,  dependence 
and  penury,  which  thousands  of  us  had 
to  end  ure  in  our  native  land,  what  a 
blessing  it  is  that  we  ever  were  so  for- 


tunate as  to  hear  the  glad  tidings  of 
truth,  and  were  delivered  by  the  power 
of  God  from  such  humiliating  condi- 
tions. 

But  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  question 
yields  us  infinitely  greater  cause  for 
thankfulness  than  the  first.  Here  we 
are  in  the  place  of  God’s  appointment, 
holding  the  priesthood  of  heaven,  with 
power  and  authority  to  officiate  in  all  of 
the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  for  both 
the  living  and  the  dead.  Our  children, 
from  the  time  they  are  capable  of  dis- 
criminating between  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong,  are  duly  taken  care  of 
by  our  many  valuable  religious  institu- 
tions. 

The  Sabbath  Schools,  the  Primaries, 
the  Young  Mens’  and  Young  Ladies’ 
Associations,  stand  open  ready  to 
receive  them,  and  train  them  up  in  the 
fear  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  just  as 
fast  as  they  graduate  from  one  to  the 
other. 

Then  we  have  an  ample  and  thorough 
system  of  free  day  schools,  together 
with  academies  and  colleges,  where  all 
the  elements  exist  that  are  needful  to 
strengthen  and  embellish  life  and 
character.  We  have  an  order  of  mar- 
riage so  perfect  and  complete  that  it 
penetrates  the  veil  and  makes  the  twain 
one  in  hope  and  one  in  purpose  for 
ever  and  ever.  The  gospel  teaches  us 
how  to  live  here,  and  what  we  may 
expect  to  receive  hereafter;  in  short  its 
scope  is  so  vast  and  its  assurances  are 
so  glorious  and  so  benificent  that  we 
stand  amazed  and  lost  in  view  of  the 
wonderful  field  that  stretches  out  before 
us,  and  we  feel  to  thank  God  for  the 
inestimable  gift  of  earthly  existence  and 
the  faint  glimpses  He  has  given  us  of 
the  glorious  immortality  that  awaits  the 
faithful  beyond. 


J.  C. 
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DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
MEETING. 

(CONCLUDED  FROM  PAGE  300.) 

Choir  sang,  "Our  God,  we  raise  to 
Thee.  ” 

Assistant  General  Superintendent  John 
Morgan  called  the  attention  of  Stake 
officers  to  the  importance  of  having  the 
statistical  and  financial  reports  from 
each  Stake  correct  and  properly  made 
out.  Too  often  is  it  the  case  that  they  are 
imperfect,  incorrect.  This  makes  extra 
labor  for  the  general  secretary,  which 
could  be  avoided  if  the  care  that  should 
be  bestowed  upon  these  reports  were 
given  them.  Please  see  that  they  are  cor- 
rect, anti  forwarded  in  good  time  hereafter. 

Elder  Morgan  also  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Stake  officers,  that  by 
making  application,  before  returning 
to  their  homes,  they  would  be  sup- 
plied with  the  lectures  of  Karl  G. 
Maeser,  in  pamphlet  form,  which  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  are  dis- 
tributing free  to  all  the  Sunday  schools. 
If  any  Stakes  fail  to  be  present  and  do  not 
get  them,  by  sending  to  the  general 
secretary,  they  will  be  forwarded,  as 
they  are  for  the  benefit  of  each  school. 

The  first  Sunday  in  September  of  each 
year  has  been  set  apart  as  "Nickle 
Day,”  at  which  time  every  student, 
teacher  and  officer  is  expected  to  contri- 
bute at  least  a nickle.  This  means  is 
expended  in  the  distribution  of  Sunday 
school  literature  free  to  the  schools. 
That  day  should  be  well  remembered 
and  the  contribution  generous. 

The  effective  work  done  by  the  Sun- 
day school  missionaries  who  have  visited 
each  Stake  and  made  their  reports  to 
the  general  superintendency,  is  very 
gratifying,  and  we  would  like  each 
Stake  superintendent  to  immediately 
send  us  word  at  what  time  would  be 
best  for  the  missionaries  to  come  to 


their  respective  Stakes.  Some  prefer 
fall,  others  prefer  winter.  These  mis- 
sionaries not  only  do  very  much  good  in 
the  Stakes  where  they  labor,  but  on 
their  return  to  their  own  Stakes  carry 
with  them  new  ideas  and  methods 
valuable  to  their  own  schools. 

The  attendance  at  the  schools  from 
the  reports  just  read,  seem  to  show  a 
large  number;  but  instead  of  67,000, 
there  is  nearly  120,000  Sunday  school 
children  among  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
and  they  should  be  gathered  into  the 
Sunday  schools  and  be  taught  the  ways 
of  truth.  The  "Sunday  School  Visiting 
Book"  is  an  excellent  aid  for  this  work 
and  can  be  obtained  at  the  Juvenile 
office.  There  is  a mighty  field  for  many 
workers  in  the  Sabbath  schools,  and  no 
one  can  perform  a nobler  work  in  any 
department.  Train  up  a child  in  the 
way  it  should  go,  and  when  old  it  will 
not  depart  from  those  teachings.  If  we 
studiously  cultivate  these  truths  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  the  rank  weeds  of 
infidelity  will  find  no  place  of  lodgment 
in  the  breasts  of  the  young.  Teachers 
and  superintendents  cannot  do  this 
work  alone — fathers  and  mothers  must 
assist  and  train  their  children  at  home, 
under  their  influence,  gentle  and  kind. 

Many  of  the  little  children  who  have 
contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  Tem- 
ple have  said  to  me,  "We  have  contri- 
buted to  the  Temple,  and  why  can’t  we 
go  through  also?"  The  proper  authori- 
ties have  been  consulted  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  and  before  long  a 
day,  or  days,  will  be  set  apart  for 
the  Sunday  school  children,  who  have 
not  already  gone  through,  to  go  in  that 
Temple,  and  they  will  never  forget  the 
impressions  that  will  be  made  upon 
their  minds.  There  will  appear  some- 
thing further  regarding  this  matter  in 
due  time. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  the  officers  and 
superintendents  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  material  furnished  and  normal  train- 
ing classes  at  Provo,  and  the  “Sunday 
School  Guide,”  etc.,  for  the  grading  of 
the  schools,  as  it  is  especially  desired 
that  every  school  shall  be  graded  in 
accordance  therewith.  New  material 
will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  and  every  school  should 
be  kept  up  with  the  new  methods 
adopted.  And  in  the  selection  of  per- 
sons to  attend  the  normal  training  class, 
the  very  brightest  and  best  should  be 
sent,  that  they  in  turn  may  be  teachers 
in  their  own  Stakes.  It  is  gratifying  to 
see  the  grand  march  in  the  Sunday 
school  work,  and  the  rapid  progress 
and  the  feeling  of  union  that  pervades 
the  hearts  of  the  Sunday  school  workers. 
God  bless  them  all. 

Assistant  Superintendent  George  God- 
dard endorsed  the  remarks  uttered  by  the 
brethren,  and  urged  it  upon  the  Sunday 
school  workers  to  see  that  every  Sunday 
saw  the  adding  of  new  students  in  the 
Sabbath  schools,  until  all  in  the  respec- 
tive wards  and  stakes  were  identified 
with  the  Sunday  schools.  He  felt  to 
glorify  God  for  the  great  strides  the 
Sunday  school  cause  is  making,  and  the 
good  it  is  accomplishing,  and  wished  all 
workers  therein  God  speed. 

Choir  and  congregation  sang,  “Do 
what  is  right.  ” 

Benediction  was  pronounced  by  Super- 
intendent John  B.  Maiben  of  Sanpete 
stake. 

John  M.  Whitaker , 
General  Secretary. 


If  aught  be  worst  than  failure  from 
overstress  of  a life’s  purpose,  it  is  to 
sit  down  content  with  a little  success. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  PROPHET 
, JOSEPH  SMITH. 

I was  born  in  Horn  District,  Albion, 
Upper  Canada,  now  Ontario,  Tanuary 
1st,  1830. 

My  first  recollection  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  was  in  1842  or  ’43.  I 
knew  him  well  from  that  time  on  until 
his  death,  and  often  heard  him  preach. 
He  was  preaching  one  Sunday  in  the 
grove  west  of  the  temple.  I was  stand- 
ing or  sitting  on  the  framework  back  of 
the  stand.  In  his  speaking  he  said:  “If 
I should  tell  you  or  the  Latter-day 
Saints  what  I know,  as  good  a man  as 
old  Father  C — sitting  here  on  the 
stand  would  want  to  take  my  life.” 

At  another  time  when  he  was  speak- 
ing, a flock  of  wild  geese  flew  over  in 
close  proximity  to  the  meeting,  when  all 
eyes  were  turned  to  them.  The  Prophet 
said:  “If  you  think  more  of  the  quack- 
ing of  a flock  of  geese  than  of  my 
preaching,  all  right,”  and  sat  down.  If 
my  memory  serves  me  right,  the  meeting 
was  dismissed  immediately. 

I was  at  the  last  meeting  where  the 
Prophet  ever  spoke  in  public.  He  was 
dressed  in  his  regimentals  or  uniform. 
He  stood  on  the  little  frame  building  on 
the  corner  of  the  lot  across  the  street 
south  of  the  Mansion  House.  While 
speaking  he  said,  as  nearly  as  I can 
recollect,  drawing  his  sword:  “As  I 

draw  my  sword  here  today,  the  sword 
of  the  Almighty  is  drawn  in  the  heavens, 
and  it  will  never  be  returned  until  the 
wrongs  committed  against  me  and  the 
Latter-day  Saints  have  been  redressed.” 

I knew  him  in  li^e;  I saw  him  in 
death,  and  how  vivid  the  recollection  of 
that  scene,  when  the  Prophet  and  Patri- 
arch lay  in  the  Mansion  House  in  the 
cold  embrace  of  death,  while  thousands 
of  the  Saints  passed  through  the  hall 
and  took  the  last  and  sorrowful  look  at 
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the  men  they  loved  so  well.  Though 
but  a boy,  I seemed  to  have  as  great  a 
love  and  affection  for  him  as  any  person 
I ever  saw;  and  I testify  in  the  fear  of 
heaven  that  he  was  a true  Prophet. 

James  P.  Terry. 

Elder  Daniel  Tyler,  who  has  kindly 
furnished  us  several  items  which  he 
recollects  of  the  Prophet,  and  which 
have  been  published  some  time  since, 
adds  the  following  to  what  has  pre- 
viously appeared: 

“The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  was  a 
great  reconciler  of  discrepancies  in 
passages  of  scripture  which  were  or 
seemed  to  be  in  conflict  with  each  other. 
Until  the  writer  heard  the  great 
expounder  of  Bible  doctrines  explain 
the  following  passages  he  concluded 
there  must  be  a wrong  translation  in 
one  verse  or  the  other.  The  verses 
read  as  follows: 

“ ‘I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water 
unto  repentance,  but  he  that  cometh 
after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes 
I am  not  worthy  to  bear;  he  shall 
baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  Are.’ — Matthew  iii. , 11. 

“Here  we  have  baptism  with  water, 
baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
baptism  with  fire,  three  in  number. 
The  question  naturally  arises,  how  can 
this  passage  be  reconciled  with  the 
following : 

“ 'There  is  one  body,  and  one  spirit, 
even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of 
your  calling;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism.' — Eph.  iv.,  4,  5,  6. 

Had  one  of  these  passages  been 
found  in  the  Bible  and  the  other  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon  what  a howl  would 
have  went  up  from  our  Christian  friends 
of  other  denominations!  It  would  have 
been  pointed  to  by  both  press  and 
pulpit  as  a plain  contradiction  between 


the  two  books,  and  as  a matter  of 
course  the  latter  would  have  been  con- 
demned as  false.  How  different  was  the 
case  with  the  great  reconciler  of  one 
truth  with  another— the  man  who  always 
accepted  facts  and  rejected  falsehoods 
no  matter  whence  they  came!  He  said, 
while  speaking  on  the  subject  of 

baptism,  in  Nauvoo:  ‘There  is  but  one 
baptism;  it  takes  the  baptism  of  water, 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  fire  to  con- 
stitute one  full  baptism.’  With  this 
explanation  where  is  the  conflict,  where 
the  ground  of  cavil,  where  the  contra- 
diction? There  is  none.  Three  abstract 
truths  mentioned  by  John  the  Baptist 
in  the  first  scripture  quoted  are  com- 
bined in  one  great  whole  by  St.  Paul 
in  the  second. 

“I  recollect  a so-called  Christian 
minister  once  quoting  St.  Paul  to  prove 
that  water  baptism  was  not  essential  to 
salvation,  because  the  apostle  said  ‘one 
baptism,’  and  that  was  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  but  he  had  forgotten 
that  Christ  said,  ‘Except  a man  be  born 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.’  In 
fact,  many  have  tried  to  explain  away 
the  seeming  contradiction  in  the  two 
passages  of  scripture  referred  to,  but 
Joseph  Smith  is  the  only  man  I ever 
heard  or  heard  of  who  ever  gave  an 
explanation  that  was  not  subject  to 
objection  or  in  conflict  with  the  scrip- 
tures. ’’ 


There  is  no  art  or  science  that  is  too 
difficult  for  industry  to  attain  to;  it  is 
the  gift  of  tongues,  and  makes  a man 
understood  and  valued  in  all  countries, 
and  by  all  nations.  It  is  the  philoso- 
pher’s stone,  that  turns  all  metals,  and 
even  stones  into  gold,  and  suffers  no 
want  to  break  into  its  dwelling. 
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AN  ORISON. 

Father  and  God  above, 

Hear  thou  our  prayer ; 

Through  Christ  our  Savior's  love 
We  would  draw  near. 

Our  sins  we  free  confess — 

Pardon  our  waywardness  ; 

Thy  Spiiit’s  sweet  impress 
Be  ever  near. 

Long  darkness  earth  hath  veiled, 

Praise  now  to  Thee, 

Thou  hast  the  way  revealed 
That  leads  to  Thee. 

Purge  all  our  hearts  from  sin, 

Make  plain  the  path  wherein 
We  can  Thy  presence  win 
And  dwell  with  Thee. 

Thy  gospel  now  the  veil 
Hath  thinner  made ; 

Soon  Satan’s  power  shall  fail — 

All  darkness  fade. 

Hasten  Thy  Sabbath  day — 

Thy  kingdom’s  peaceful  sway. 

Bring  to  Thy  fold,  we  pray, 

All  who  have  strayed. 

Father,  through  life  may  we 
Live  near  to  Thee, 

And  at  its  close  be  free 
To  come  to  Thee. 

What  Thou  wouldst  have  us  be 
Open  our  eyes  to  see ; 

Draw  us  in  love  to  Thee — 

Near  unto  Thee. 

J E.  Wilson. 


YOUNG  FOLKS’  STORIES. 

Our  Pet  Hen. 

We  have  a pet  hen  we  call  Biddy. 
She  is  a large  hen,  and  seems  to  know 
more  than  our  other  fowls.  She  came 
in  the  kitchen  this  spring  and  could 
not  find  a place  to  build  her  nest.  She 
came  in  two  or  three  days  in  succession 
and  walked  all  around.  She  got  on  the 
table  and  cupboard,  but  could  not  find 
a place  to  build  her  nest,  so  she  brought 
in  the  old  rooster  to  see  if  he  could 
build  it.  I placed  on  the  floor  an  old 


box  of  rags,  and  the  old  rooster  got  in 
and  made  a nest.  The  hen  came  every 
day  after  that  to  lay  an  egg  in  the  new 
nest. 

Last  summer  ma  had  her  sit  on  duck 
eggs.  She  did  not  like  the  little  ducks 
when  they  were  hatched,  and  she  soon 
went  off  and  ieft  them.  Then  we  gave 
her  turkey  eggs.  When  the  turkeys 
were  hatched  she  thought  them  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
so  she  left  them  as  soon  as  the)^  were 
two  weeks  old.  At  last  ma  took  pity 
on  poor  old  Biddy,  and  gave  her  some 
of  her  own  eggs,  and  when  they  were 
hatched  she  was  as  proud  as  a young 
pullet  with  her  first  chicks. 

J.  H.  May. 


I am  a little  boy,  nearly  eight  years  - 
old.  I was  very  sick  just  before  Christ- 
mas. Mamma  thought  I had  the  diph- 
theria, and  she  and  papa  were  very 
uneasy  about  me.  They  asked  some 
Elders  to  administer  to  me,  and  when 
they  came  they  laid  hands  on  me  and 
prayed  for  me  to  get  well.  Mamma 
stayed  with  me  all  night.  Papa  could 
not  stay,  but  he  prayed  for  me.  About 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning  I went  into 
a sound  sleep,  and  was  resting  so  good 
that  mamma  went  to  sleep  too. 

By  breakfast  time  the  next  day  I was 
able  to  eat  my  oatmeal  and  milk. 
Mamma  would  not  let  me  go  to  school 
for  several  days,  but  I never  stayed  in 
bed  another  day.  Ja?nes  A.  Sawyer. 

My  Fishing  Experience. 

One  day  last  summer  I went  fishing. 

I started  alone.  I had  been  fishing  about 
half  an  hour  when  I caught  the  first  fish; 
and  when  I flung  it  out  of  the  water  the 
line  and  hook  came  off  from  my  pole, 
and  the  fish  went  so  far  that  I could  not 
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find  it  for  some  time;  but  after  I had 
looked  for  it  awhile  I found  it. 

I looked  and  looked  for  the  line  and 
hook,  but  couldn’t  find  them  anj where; 
so  I started  for  home.  I was  very 
desirous  of  recovering  my  hook  and 
line,  and  before  going  very  far  I felt 
impressed  to  kneel  down  and  pray.  I 
did  so,  and  then  1 went  back  to  the 
place  where  I had  lost  the  hook  and 
line,  and  found  them  in  less  than  a 
minute.  After  finding  them  I stayed 
and  fished.  Soon  two  other  girls  came 
along,  and  we  had  a merry  time  together 
that  afternoon.  I only  caught  three  fish 
that  day. 

Elba,  Idaho.  Hannah  Stokes. 


HE  GOT  THE  PLACE. 

In  one  of  our  exchanges  we  find  an 
interesting  account  of  a small  boy  who, 
to  help  his  poor  mother,  tried  to  secure 
a position  in  a banker’s  office.  He 
was  small  of  his  age  and  feared  he 
might  not  get  the  place.  Some  fifty 
boys  were  waiting  to  see  the  banker, 
and  here  we  begin:  — 

There  was  an  excitement  on  the 
street,  loud  talking  mingled  with  pro- 
fanity, and  the  boys  hearing  the  noise, 
went  out  to  join  the  spectators. 

It  was  such  a scene  as  one  sees  occa- 
sionally in  the  streets.  A heavily-laden 
truck.  A tired  beast  of  burden  refusing 
to  go  further  from  sheer  exhaustion  and 
overwork.  A great  brutal  fellow  with 
arms  uplifted,  ready  to  bring  the  lash 
down  on  the  quivering  flesh. 

A number  of  trucks  were  waiting  for 
the  refractory  animal  to  move  on,  the 
drivers  not  in  the  best  of  humor,  as 
some  of  them  urged  their  companion  “to 
give  it  to  him!”  as  they  termed  it. 

Once  more  the  lash  was  uplifted  to 
come  down  with  brutal  force,  when  sud- 
denly from  out  the  throng  a small  boy 


with  a pale,  resolute  face  stepped  forth, 
and  going  to  the  side  of  the  truck  said, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all:  stop 

beating  your  horse. 

The  driver  looked  amazed.  Such  a 
little  fellow  to  utter  the  command. 

“What  did  you  say,  youngster?”  he 
asked  on  gaining  his  self-possession. 
“Did  you  tell  me  to  stop  lickin’  this 
’ere  hoss?”  He  added:  “’Cause  if  you 

did  I’ll  break  this  whip  across  your 
face !” 

His  temper  was  rising.  The  great 
veins  swelled  out  on  his  temple,  as 
stooping  down  he  fairly  yelled: 

“ Let  go,  I tell  you.  ” 

The  boy  did  not  flinch,  although  the 
whip  was  uplifted,  while  the  horse,  who 
already  recognized  in  him  a friend,  rub- 
bed his  nose  gently  against  the  sleeve  of 
his  faded  blue  jacket.  The  big  brutal 
driver,  inwardly  admiring  the  little  boy’s 
pluck  and  beginning  to  realize  that  he 
was  not  to  be  frightened  by  threats, 
changed  his  manner  and  said: 

“I  don’t  want  to  get  in  any  trouble, 
youngster,  see!  I’ll  try  and  coax  the 
critter  along.” 

He  got  down  from  his  elevated  posi- 
tion. A few  kind  words  and  the  horse 
moved  on  with  a low  whinny,  as  if  to 
say  to  his  little  rescuer: 

“Thank  you  for  your  kindness,  my 
boy.  ” 

As  the  crowd  dispersed,  one  seedy 
looking  individual  remarked  to  his  com- 
panion : 

“I  say,  Billy,  the  kid’s  made  of  the 
right  kind  of  stuff.” 

Another  of  the  spectators,  a middle- 
aged  man,  with  a thoughtful,  serious 
face,  richly  dressed  in  fur-lined  coat, 
held  the  same  opinion. 

“A  wonderful  boy!”  he  inwardly  com- 
mented. “Brave  and  self-reliant;  I like 
his  face,  too:  an  open,  manly  counte 
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nance.  Just  such  a lad  as  I should  like 
to  have  about  me.  By  the  \^ay, ” glanc- 
ing at  his  timepiece,  “that  reminds  me 
I have  advertised  for  an  office  boy  and 
should  be  at  my  desk.” 

Five  minutes  later  he  was  seated  in 
his  office  interviewing  the  applicants. 
One  after  another  he  dismissed,  but 
when  another  applicant  entered,  the 
banker’s  face  beamed  with  pleasure  as 
he  recognized  the  little  defender. 

He  found  him  a good  penman,  neat 
in  personal  appearance  and  well  recom- 
mended; and  Harold  Dean  entered  the 
banker’s  office  at  four  dollars  a week 
instead  of  the  usual  price,  three,  and  is 
now  not  only  helping  his  good  . mother, 
but  on  the  way  to  a fortunate  and 
happy  life. 


BREAKING  THE  SABBATH  DAY. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  young  readers 
of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  I will  tell 
how  I have  been  punished  for  breaking 
the  day  of  rest. 

As  we  live  some  six  miles  from  our 
place  of  worship,  it  is  not  always  we 
can  attend  meeting,  so  we  are  some- 
times led  by  the  evil  one  to  go  over  to 
our  neighbor’s  visiting,  or  do  some 
kind  of  work  to  pass  away  the  time. 

It  was  one  Sunday  not  long  ago  Cam 
going  to  tell  you  about.  I felt  rather 
lonely,  as  my  husband  is  not  at  home, 
he  being  on  a mission.  I did  my  morn- 
ing work  as  usual,  when  the  thought 
came  tojne  to  fix~up'rsome  pictures  and 
my  old  album,  which  needed  some 
repairing.  I got  them  all  on  the  table 
and  was  busy  at  work  when  my  brother 
came  in.  He  said,  "Could  you  not  do 
that  some  other  day?” 

I answered,  “Yes;  but  it  seemed  as 
though  I could  not  sit  still  all  day.”  It 
was  then  I felt  that  I was  doing  wrong, 
but  I had  got  the  job  started  and  I 


wanted  to  finish  it.  So  I went  on  all 
day;  first  one  thing  then  another  would 
turn  up  that  seemed  to  need  doing. 

That  evening  I said  to  my  little  boy, 
“We  will  not  get  on  well  this  week,  as 
we  have  broken  the  Sabbath  day.” 

He  thought  we  would;  but  I told  him 
to  watch  and  see. 

On  Monday,  it  being  my  wash  day, 
I went  to  draw  the  water,  when  the  old 
pole  that  had  drawn  the  water  for  years 
broke  and  fell,  striking  me  squarely  on 
the  head.  The  blow  nearly  knocked  me 
into  the  well.  That  ended  my  work  for 
the  day.  I had  such  a headache  I could 
not  sit  up.  On  Wednesday  I went  to  a 
ball,  knowing  I could  not  dance,  as  I 
had  a sore  hand  and  lame  foot;  on 
the  latter  I was  obliged  to  wear  an  old 
carpet  slipper.  That  night  I stopped 
with  one  of  my  friends.  Her  house 
being  colder  than  I was  used  to,  baby 
and  I caught  cold. 

Later  in  the  week  I was  engaged  in 
hanging  some  curtains.  For  this  pur- 
pose I stood  upon  a chair.  I here  met 
with  another  accident  by  falling  from 
the  chair.  I also  took  more  cold  and 
had  to  go  to  bed  with  a sore  throat. 
Whilst  lying  there,  thinking  of  my 
troubles,  I made  up  my  mind  if  the 
Lord  would  forgive  me  I would  not 
work  any  more  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Some  may  say:  "Perhaps  >ou  would 
have  had  all  of  those  troubles  if  you 
had  not  broken  the  Sabbath  day.” 

I will  just  tell  those  that  think  so  that 
I was  living  in  a dread  of  every  day  of 
that  week,  and  I firmly  believe  my 
experience  was  to  teach  me  a lesson. 

I was  thankful  when  Saturday  night 
came,  as  I had  faith  my  trouble  would 
end  with  the  week;  and  so  it  ended 
Saturday  night  with  breaking  the  last 
lamp  chimney  in  the  house  when  I lit 
the  lamp  intending  to  write  to  my 
husband.  E.  A.  May. 
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GIVE  Hin  A LIFT  ! 

Give  him  a lift!  Don't  kneel  in  prayer 
Nor  moralize  with  his  despair  ; 

The  man  is  down,  and  his  great  need 
Is  ready  help— not  prayer  and  creed. 

'Tistime,  when  the  wounds  are  washed  and  healed, 
That  the  inward  motives  be  revealed. 

But  now,  whate’er  the  spirit  be. 

Mere  words  are  but  mockery. 

One  grain  of  aid  just  now  is  more 
To  him  than  tomes  of  saintly  lore; 

Pray,  if  you  must,  in  your  full  heart ; 

But  give  him  a lift ! — give  him  a start ! 

The  world  is  full  of  good  advice, 

Of  prayer,  and  praise,  and  breaching  nice. 

But  the  generous  souls  who  aid  mankind, 

Are  scarce  as  gold,  and  hard  to  find. 

Give  like  a Christian— speak  in  deeds  ; 

A noble  lift  *s  the  best  of  deeds; 

And  he  shall  wear  a royal  crown 

Who  gives  ’em  a lift  when  they  are  down. 


KIND  DEEDS. 

There  is  a story  told  of  a little 
beggar  boy  who  was  found,  one  nr orn- 
ing,  lying  asleep  upon  a pile  of  lumber, 
where  he  had  passed  the  night.  A 
laboring  man,  passing  by  on  his  way  to 
work,  touched  with  a spirit  of  kindness, 
stopped  and,  opening  his  dinner  pail, 
laid  beside  the  sleeping  boy  a portion  of 
the  good  things  in  it,  and  then  went  on. 
A man  standing  not  far  off  saw  the 
kindly  act,  and,  crossing  over  to  where 
the  boy  lay,  dropped  a silver  half  dollar 
near  the  sandwich  the  laborer  had  left. 
Soon  a child  came  running  over  with  a 
pair  of  shoes;  and  thus  the  good  work 
went  on,  one  bringing  some  clothing 
and  another  something  else.  By-and-by 
the  boy  awoke,  and  when  he  saw  the 
gifts  spread  around  him,  he  broke  down, 
and  burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  wept 
tears  of  thankfulness.  Thus  did  one 
kind  deed  inspire  others  to  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  sow  the  seed  of  much  happi- 
ness. 


WHAT  WINS. 

The  world  has  full  many  a hero  : 

Go  read  what  those  heroes  have  done, 

And  you’ll  find  that  though  oft  they  were  baffled 
They  kept  up  their  courage,  and  won. 

They  never  lost  courage  in  failure, 

Giving  up  as  the  weak-hearted  will, 

But  said  : “ We’ll  try  and  keep  trying, 

And  conquer  all  obstacles  still.” 

And  this  they  have  done,  the  world  over, 

Their  tasks  were  accomplished  at  last 
By  often-repeated  endeavor, 

The  young  oak  may  bend  to  the  blast, 

But  it  springs  to  its  place  when  it  passes, 

And  grows  to  new  strength  every  day, 

And  in  time  it  stands  firm  in  the  tempest 
Whose  wrath  whirls  the  tall  pine  away. 

Defeat  makes  a man  more  persistent 
If  the  right  kind  of  courage  is  his; 

He  determines  to  conquer,  and  does  it. 

And  this  is  what  heroism  is. 

Strive  on  with  a patient  endeavor  ; 

The  steadfast  of  purpose  will  win. 

Defeat  comes  today,  but  tomorrow 
May  usher  the  grand  triumph  in. 

Eben  E.  Rexford 


TOUCH  OF  NATURE. 

A waif  of  a boy  was  eating  a stale; 
half-loaf  on  the  street  corner  yesterday 
with  the  air  of  a starveling,  when  a 
stray  dog  came  along  and  crouched  at 
his  feet.  The  hungry  look  remained  in 
the  boy’s  eyes,  but  he  glanced  down  at 
the  vagabond  dog  and  said  in  a friendly 
way:  “Wot  you  want?  This  ain’t  no- 

bone. Git.” 

The  dog  moved  off  a little,  and  again 
it  crouched  and  looked  wistfully  at  the- 
food. 

“Say,  do  you  want  this  wuss  nor  I 
do?”  asked  the  waif.  “Speak  can’t 
yer?”  The  dog  gave  a quick  bark  and 
the  boy  threw  him  the  rest  of  the  loaf. 

“Nuff  sed,”  he  remarked,  as  he 
watched  him  eat  ravenously:  “I  ain’t 

the  feller  to  see  a pard  in  trouble.” 

And  the  boy  went  one  way  and  the 
dog  another,  both  the  better  for  the 
encounter. 
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FOURTH  BRANCH  (CONTINUED). 

SEA  URCHINS,  SEA  CUCUMBERS  (BRANCH 

Echinodermata. ) 

Another  class  of  echinoderms  or 
spiny-skinned  animals  includes  the  Sea 


spines  with  which  the  creature  is 
covered.  Animals  of  this  class  may  be 
found  on  most  sea  coasts  of  temperate 
and  warmer  climes.  Here,  (figure  1) 
is  a sea  urchin  which  was  captured  and 
placed  for  observation  in  a glass  tank 
containing  sea  water.  In  the  cut,  the 


Fig.  1.  Sea  Urchin  ( Echinus ) underside:  showing  teeth  in  center,  and  expanded  suckers. 
Urchins,  (class  Echinoidea ) or  sea  eggs,  | animal  is  shown  attached  to  the  side  of 
sometimes  also  called  hedgehogs;  indeed  the  vessel  so  that  we  are  looking  at  the 
the  name  echinus  which  was  first  given  under  part  of  the  body.  The  spines 
by  Aristotle,  means  hedgehog,  and  was  with  which  this  form  of  echinus  is 
so  bestowed  in  reference  to  the  sharp  covered  number  between  three  and  four 
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thousand,  each  of  them  being  composed 
of  a number  of  tubes,  presenting  under 
the  microscope  a most  beautiful  though 
complicated  structure.  The  spines  are 
all  attached  to  the  shell  by  ball  and 
socket  joints,  so  that  they  are  movable, 

and  can  be 
turned  in  any 
direction 
from  which 
danger  is 
thr  e a t e n e d. 
Beside  the 
sharp  spines 
rrv  there  are 

Fig  2.  Sea  urchin  shell  ( Echinus ) numero  US 
spines  removed,  * spine  attach-  .,  _ 

ments, /perforations  for  ambulac-  r & 

ra,  p madreporic  plate,  or  coral  pedecell ariae, 

plate,  l teeth,  » mouth  region.  i ■> 

and  also 

many  soft  tubular  feet,  sometimes  called 
suckers  or  ambulacra;  these  are  similar 
in  structure  and  function  to  the  corres- 
ponding organs  of  the  star  fish.  The 
ambulacra  number 
about  two  thousand, 
and  protrude  from  the 
soft  body  through  per- 
forations in  the  shell. 

A number  of  these  am- 
bulacra are  shown  in 
figure  1 as  small  tubes 
and  expanded  discs. 

In  moving,  the  animal 
stretches  forth  a num- 
ber of  these  tubular 
feet,  then  fastens  them 
to  some  fixed  object 

and  draws  itself  along. 

Figure  2 shows  the 
shell  or  skeleton  of  the 
echinus  after  the  spines 
have  been  removed.  This  shell  is  com- 
posed of  over  five  hundred  separate 

plates;  certain  of  them  are  perforated 
with  holes  for  the  protrusion  of  the  tub- 
ular feet,  and  are  called  ambulacral 


plates;  others  which  are  situated  be- 
tween these  are  known  as  inter-ambu- 
lacral  plates.  In  the  shell  (figure  2)  can 
be  seen  knob-like  projections  ( s ) for 
attachment  of  the  spines;  holes  for  the 
ambulacra  (_/)  madreporic  body  or  coral 
plate  (/),  the  mouth 
region  (in')  which  is 
between  the  teeth  (/). 

These  teeth  are  well 
developed;  they  are  five 
in  number,  and  are 
arranged  so  as  to  come 
together  forming  a point 
at  their  extremities. 

Figure  3 shows  a set  of  teeth  natural 
size,  removed  from  an  echinus  of 
medium  dimensions.  The  teeth  are  held 
together  by  stout  ligaments,  so  that 
when  taken  from  the  body  they  remain 
in  one.  They  are  .operated  by  more 
than  thirty  powerful  muscles,  and  move 
toward  and  from  one  another.  The  teeth 


Fig.  3.  Sea  urchin’s 
teeth  and  connected 
ligaments ; the“Lan- 
tern  of  Aristotle.” 


Fig.  4.  Thick  spine  Sea  Urchin  ( Acroclada  maneltala.) 

of  the  sea-urchin,  taken  together  with 
the  ligaments  which  hold  them  in  place, 
constitute  the  “Lantern  of  Aristotle.” 
There  is  a great  variety  in  the  size 
and  form  of  spines  among  different 
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species.  Here  for  instance  (figure  4)  is 
a drawing  natural  size  of  a beautiful 
sea-urchin,  the  Acroladia,  in  which  the 
spines  are  stout,  blunt  and  slightly  | 
flattened.  In  others,  as  for  instance  the 
cake-urchin  or  sand  cake,  the  spines  are 
short  and  fine.  The  last  named,  as  also 
the  Key-hole  Urchin,  ( Mellita ) the 
Wheel-Urchin  (. Rotula ) and  the  Sand 
Dollar  receive  their  popular  names  from  j 


ing  through  many  stages  of  great  change 
before  they  attain  full  growth. 

When  the  tide  is  out,  sea  urchins  fre- 
quently hide  in  clifts  and  niches  of  the 
rocks,  covering  themselves  with  seaweed 
and  other  loose  objects.  Certain  kinds, 
however,  living  on  rocky  shores  in  ex- 
posed situations,  burrow  for  themselves 
holes  in  the  rock,  sandstone,  slate,  and 
even  lava  and  granite  being  so  exca- 


Fig.  5.  Sea  Urchins,  {.Echini)  in  their  burrows. 


the  resemblance  of  their  shells  after  the 
removal  of  the  spines. 

In  size,  the  echini  vary  as  greatly  as 
they  do  in  form,  some  being  not  more 
than  an  inch  across  when  full-grown, 
and  others  attaining  a diameter  of  five 
inches.  They  are  produced  from  eggs, 
and  the  young  are  free  swimming,  pass- 


vated  by  these  creatures.  It  is  supposed 
that  they  accomplish  this  by  means  of 
their  sharp  teeth,  which  are  certainly 
admirably  adapted  for  the  work;  the 
spines,  however,  render  important  service 
when  once  the  hole  has  been  begun; 
and  the  movements  of  the  urchin  within 
its  burrow  will  continually  increase  tha 
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depression.  Figure  5 illustrates  the 
burrows  with  several  urchins  in  position. 
So  entrenched,  with  spines  projecting  in 
all  outward  directions,  the  animal  seems 
well  provided  with  means  of  defense. 


Fig.  6.  A Sea  Cucumber:  (Peretacta  frondosa.) 

But  besides  furnishing  such  protection 
against  predatory  foes,  these  holes  retain 
sea  water  during  the  period  of  low  tide, 
and  so  still  farther  contribute  to  the 
animal's  welfare.  Among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  sea  urchins  were 
considered  choice  food, 
and  even  now  they 
are  eaten  by  some  peo- 
ple. 

The  Sea  Cucumbers 
(class  Holothuroidea)  are 
named  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  animal  to 
its  vegetable  name-sake. 

Figure  6 represents  a 
common  form  to  be 
found  on  the  Atlantic 
shores  of  our  country. 

The  body  is  covered 
with  a tough  leathery 
skin,  which  in  certain 
species  contains  num- 
erous calcareous  plates, 
some  of  them  perforat- 
ed and  others  hooked  in 
anchor-shape.  In  the  Pent  act  a (figure 
6)  there  are  five  series  of  suckers  or 
ambulacra,  each  series  consisting  of  a 
double  row  along  the  body.  The  mouth 


is  situated  at  one  end,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  tentacles/ usually  ten  in  number, 
these  branches  subdivide  and  thus  pro- 
duce a most  beautiful  and  delicate 
fringe.  Holothurians  of  common  species 
« vary  from  six  inches  to  a 

foot  in  length,  but  the  ani- 
mals can  double  and  some 
can  even  treble  these  dimen- 
sions by  stretching.  Holo- 
thurians abound  on  most 
coasts,  from  the  tropics  to 
the  arctic  regions. 

The  sea  cucumber  must  be 
seen  amid  its  natural  sur- 
roundings to  be  admired  for  beauty. 
When  interfered  with,  it  draws  in  its 
tentacles,  contracts  its  body  and  appears 
like  a rough  half  empty  leathern  bag;  or 
to  be  true  to  its  popular  name,  like  a 
shrivelled  gherkin  j~ust  from  the  brine. 


Fig.  7.  A Sea  Cucumber  ( Synapta  duvernoea ) after  Quatrefages. 

The  genus  Synapta  which  is  common 
on  our  Atlantic  shores,  is  devoid  of 
ambulacra  but  is  well  provided  with  the 
plates  and  anchor  attachments  to  the 
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skin.  Figure  7 shows  a beautiful  form 
of  synapta,  the  drawing  having  been 
made  by  the  French  savant  Quatrefages, 
who  discovered  it.  This  observer  states 
that  the  creature  will  deliberately  break 
off  and  discard  parts  of  its  body  if  it 
finds  itself  in  danger  of  starvation.  "It 
would  appear,”  says  he,  "that  the  ani- 
mal, feeling  that  it  had  not  sufficient 
food  to  support  its  whole  body,  was  able 
to  abridge  its  dimensions  by  suppressing 
the  parts  which  it  would  be  most  diffi- 
cult to  support,  just  as  we  should  dis- 
miss the  most  useless  mouths  from  a 
besieged  city.  ” 

Certain  other  forms  of  sea  cucumbers 
habitually  break  in  pieces  or  shed  parts 
of  the  body  when  they  consider  them- 
selves in  danger;  and  they  have  even 
been  known  to  eject  the  internal  organs 
leaving  the  body  like  an  empty  bag.  In 
a short  time  however,  these  parts  are 
reproduced:  Johnston  relates  that  he  for 
a time  neglected  to  renew  the  water  in 
which  he  kept  a holothurian  in  captiv- 
ity; and  in  consequence,  the  creature 
cast  away  its  tentacles  also  its  digestive 
apparatus  and  other  internal  organs; 
still  it  lived,  and  when  placed  under 
favorable  conditions  it  reproduced  all 
the  discarded  members  anew. 

In  the  countries  about  the  Indian 
Ocean,  sea  cucumbers,  under  the  name  of 
trepang  are  largely  used  for  food.  It  is 
stated  that  the  annual  shipment  of 
trepang  from  Macassar  alone  amounts  to 
$600,000  in  value.  In  this  country,  how- 
ever, though  holothurians  are  plentiful 
about  our  coasts,  they  are  not  recognized 
as  an  article  of  commerce. 

J.  E.  Talmage. 


The  snow  from  the  hills  goes  away  with  a rush, 
And  forth  come  the  robin  and  wren; 

The  poet  looks  out  for  the  lay  of  the  thrush, 

The  farmer  for  that  of  the  hen. 


FOUND  IN  A COAT  POCKET. 


A Story  Of  Memorial  Day. 

The  thirtieth  of  May  was  raw  and 
chill  in  Aurora,  a small  village  near  the 
edge  of  the  northern  pineries.  The  sun 
had  hidden  behind  a mass  of  gray 
clouds,  and  a keen  blast  off  the  great 
lake  swept  over  the  country,  like  a 
parting  taunt  from  the  long-tarrying, 
furious  winter  that  had  but  just  taken 
leave.  A sharp  frost  had  visited  the 
gardens  the  night  before,  and  the 
meagre  bounty  of  bud  and  blossom  that 
they  yielded  for  the  day  seemed  visibly 
to  revive  and  freshen  under  its  warm, 
human  touch. 

All  things  partook  of  the  influence  of 
the  day  and  weather.  The  sombre  forest 
that  encompassed  the  village  took  on 
new  dignity  and  bloom.  Houses  and 
fields,  which  a month  before  had  been 
robed  in  an  enchanted  mantle  of  glisten- 
ing white,  and  a month  hence  would  be 
gracious  in  vines  and  flowers,  stood 
forth  upon  the  landscape  in  naked  ugli- 
ness. The  men  and  women  who 
gathered  to  do  honor  to  their  fallen 
heroes,  were  wrapped  in  sad  retrospect, 
looking  again  into  open  graves,  or  liv- 
ing over  anew  periods  of  heart  breaking 
suspense  which  had  ended  in  tidings  of 
woe.  Even  the  veterans,  who  in  a grim 
school  had  learned  lessons  of  fortitude 
and  cheer,  were  singularly  depressed, 
and  forgot  the  jests  and  gay  badinage 
with  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
silence  painful  memories. 

Aurora  and  her  outlying  district  had 
sent  three  companies  to  the  war. 
Barely  a dozen  old  soldiers  joined  the 
procession  this  day.  Of  the  survivers  a 
few  had  gone  further  west  in  search  of 
fortune  or  health.  Others  were  shut  up 
in  their  houses,  too  weak  or  broken  to 
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venture  out.  Of  those  who  answered 
the  roll  call  the  majority  were  ailing  or 
infirm,  and  muffled  to  the  ears  to  pro- 
pitiate the  physical  man  for  the 
audacity  of  the  spiritual. 

John  Sexton  was  one  of  the  youngest 
among  the  veterans,  yet  when  he 
stepped  to  the  door  that  morning  and 
viewed  the  sky  and  faced  the  biting 
wind,  he  went  to  a cedar  chest  and  took 
from  it  a garment  that  had  laid  there 
undisturbed  for  years:  a blue  overcoat, 
soiled  and  faded,  and  with  a hole 
scorched  through  the  right  sleeve, 
which  hung  empty  by  his  side. 

The  procession  formed  at  the  head  of 
the  main  street,  before  the  old  church  in 
which  the  memorial  services  had  been 
held.  Many  memories  clustered  about 
that  old  frame  church.  John  Sexton 
recalled  some  of  them.  The  first  call 
for  recruits  had  been  made  there.  He 
heard  again  the  fiery,  impetuous 
speeches,  and  saw  the  rush  of  volun- 
teers, among  the  cheers  of  men  and  the 
sobs  of  women.  He  had  been  among  the 
first  to  enlist:  he,  a beardless  boy,  with 
a man’s  heart,  kindled  with  patriotic 
fire.  Within  the  same  gray  walls,  at 
the  parting  supper  given  to  his  regiment 
the  night  before  they  marched,  he  had 
asked  Hetty  Plympton  to  be  his  wife 
some  day,  and  she,  half  laughing  and 
half  weeping,  had  told  him  that  when 
he  came  back  wearing  his  epaulettes 
she  would  marry  him.  And  he  had 
gone  away  glad  and  proud,  buoyed  up 
with  hope.  The  epaulettes  seemed  so 
easy  to  win,  the  chances  of  failure  or 
disaster  so  vague  and  remote.  Then 
had  come  the  hard  discipline  of  camp, 
the  long,  forced  marches,  the  carnage 
of  battle,  the  rifle  ball  that  had  cut 
short  his  career. 

He  recalled  how  he  had  come  back. 
Her  face  had  been  the  first  he  had  seen 


on  his  return.  Descending  from  the 
car,,  maimed,  feeble,  wasted  by  long 
sickness,  his  head  reeling  from  the 
exhaustion  of  the  journey,  kind  hands 
assisting  him  to  the  platform,  he  had 
caught  sight  of  her,  standing  apart, 
pale,  silent,  her  eyes  intent  on  him 
with  an  expression  that  he  could  not 
then  understand,  but  that  he  afterwards 
construed  into  a shrinking  horror  of  the 
wreck  he  had  become.  A crowd  of 
people  Had  surged  in  between  them: 
neighbors,  friends,  indifferent  acquain- 
tances, the  majority  with  hearty  words 
of  sympathy,  a few  moved  only  by  idle 
curiosity  to  see  how  foully  the  accidents 
of  fortune  had  plundered  him.  One  old 
woman,  whose  only  son  had  fallen  on 
the  battlefield,  had  cried  over  him  in 
place  of  the  mother  whose  frail  thread 
of  life  had  snapped'  in  the  tension  of 
the  first  few  months  after  he  had  gone 
to  the  front. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  tumult,  he 
had  again  a glimpse  of  Hetty,  her  gaze 
withdrawn  from  him,  calmly  penciling 
some  memoranda  in  the  little  silk-bound 
book  she  carried,  and  he  had  wondered 
whether  she  was  making  some  note  of 
some  finery  she  intended  to  wear  to  the 
next  party  or  church  festival,  or  was 
taking  down  the  date  of  an  engagement 
she  had  made  for  a boat  ride  or  dance, 
bitterly  contrasting  her  gay  life  of 
pleasure  with  the  heavy  burden  of  care 
and  perplexity  that  had  descended  upon 
him.  Yet  a few  seconds  later  there  had 
been  a moment,  a strange,  bewildering 
moment,  when  she  had  paused  before 
him,  looking  into  his  eyes  again  with 
that  mute,  beseeching  look,  striving  to 
speak,  her  trembling  voice  dying  away 
in  broken  utterances.  One  instant  she 
had  put  up  her  little  hand  to  rearrange 
some  trifling  disorder  in  his  dress,  as  a 
loving  woman  might  have  done  for 
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her  disabled  hero;  in  the  next  she 
had  slipped  away,  out  of  his  life  for- 
ever. 

He  took  his  place  with  his  comrades, 
behind  the  wheezy  string  band  that  led 
the  procession,  preceded  only  by  the 
high  dignitaries  of  the  village  and  the 
carriage  containing  the  orator  of  the 
day.  Citizens  were  grouped  on  the 
church  steps,  watching  the  line  form 
and  awaiting  their  own  carriages.  For 
an  instant  the  old  soldiers,  whose  ser- 
vices were  forgotten  during  the  rest  of 
the  year,  were  the  center  of  reverent 
attention.  John  Sexton  saw  Miss 
Mehi table  Plympton  on  the  steps,  and 
lifted  his  hat  courteously,  albeit  some- 
what awkwardly,  with  his  left  hand, 
receiving  an  icy  nod  in  return.  He 
regarded  her  calmly  and  critically.  She 
was  really  a very  well  preserved  woman 
for  her  age,  but  there  was  a wrinkle 
forming  on  her  forehead  between  her 
eyebrows,  and  her  hair  was  getting 
decidedly  gray  on  the  temples.  The 
crow’s  feet  that  he  had  first  discovered 
about  the  corners  of  her  eyes  twfo  years 
before,  were  perceptibly  deepening. 
Thus  he  deliberately  remarked  the 
ravages  of  time  on  her  pretty  face,  as 
for  a score  of  years  he  had  invariably 
done  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he 
encountered  her.  He  wondered  if  she 
had  observed  the  small  bald  spot  on  the 
crown  of  his  head,  or  the  slight  limp 
that  told  how  rheumatism  had  laid  hold 
upon  him. 

John  Sexton  could  scarcely  have  told 
why  he  made  this  cold-blooded  examina- 
tion of  the  vanishing  charms  of  her  who 
had  once  been  his  ideal  of  all  w’omanly 
worth  and  loveliness.  It  may  have  been 
in  revenge  for  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  treated  him.  It  may  have  been  to 
prove  to  himself  that  his  heart  was 
hardened  against  her.  It  may  have 


merely  been  due  to  the  innate  savagery 
that  lurks  in  all  men. 

Marching  along  the  weary  road  to  the 
cemetery  he  recalled  the  rest.  In  those 
days  of  his  weakness  and  despair, 
others,  men  and  women,  had  sought 
him  and  endeavored  to  cheer  him.  She 
had  sedulously  avoided  him.  When 
they  had  at  length  met  at  the  house  of 
a mutual  friend,  she  had  treated  him 
with  a frigidity  that  taught  him  only 
too  well  the  changed  relation  that  he,  a 
cripple,  occupied  towards  her.  Other 
problems  confronted  him.  He  found 
himself,  a useless,  helpless  man,  depend- 
ent upon  a brother,  and  barely  toler- 
ated as  a member  of  the  household  by 
his  brother’s  wife.  He  could  perform 
no  active  labor,  was  incapacitated  for  a 
trade,  and  had  not  the  means  to  fit 
himself  for  a learned  profession.  He 
drifted  about  from  one  light  vocation  to 
another,  filling  each  indifferently,  more 
and  more  oppressed  with  a sense  of  his 
utter  uselessness — he,  a young,  ambi- 
tious man,  filled  with  energy  and  a 
capacity  for  industry  that  he  could  find 
no  means  to  apply.  He  taught  himself 
to  write,  and  to  write  rapidly  and  well, 
with  his  left  hand,  and  the  government 
for  which  he  had  sacrificed  so  much,  at 
length  took  pity  on  him  and  gave  him  a 
place  in  the  land  office  of  the  district. 
Withdrawn  from  society,  with  few 
friends  and  no  intimates,  he  led  the  life 
of  a recluse.  Miss  Mehitable,  on  the 
other  hand,  kept  pace  with  the  world 
and  all  good  works.  Years  had  silenced 
her  girlish  gayety  and  lent  her  a certain 
gravity  and  even  severity  of  demeanor 
that  in  no  wise  detracted  from  the 
esteem  in  which  she  was  held.  Sexton 
watched  this  development  as  dispas- 
sionately as  he  had  witnessed  the  fad- 
ing of  her  youthful  bloom. 

"She  has  rounded  forty  now,”  he  said 
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to  himself.  “Soon  her  eyesight  will 
begin  to  fail.  When  she  puts  on 
spectacles  her  temper  will  begin  to 
grow  acid.  ” 

The  graveyard  was  on  a little  knoll, 
crowned  with  maples,  which  were  just 
beginning  to  leave.  As  they  moved  up 
the  narrow  avenues  of  the  village  of  the 
dead,  the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds, 
sifting  down  through  the  delicate  green 
foliage  and  pendulous  seed  pods, 
heightening  the  brilliant  colors  of  the 
national  flags  that  marked  the  soldiers’ 
graves,  and  kissing  the  purple  violets 
and  shell-pink  anemones,  nature’s  own 
tribute,  that  crept  close  to  the  mounds. 
The  warmth  and  rejoicing  of  a northern 
spring  lifted  the  pall  from  each  heart. 
Neighbor  looked  kindly  sympathy  to 
neighbor.  The  tragedy  and  woe  of  the 
great  conflict  were  resolutely  put  aside, 
and  valor  and  glory  became  the  topics 
of  the  hour. 

John  Sexton  remained  silent  and 
preoccupied.  A slight  incident  had 
disturbed  him  and  aroused  in  him  a 
sense  of  discomfort  that  he  did  not 
attempt-  to  analyze.  Toiling  up  the 
steep  ascent,  Mehitable  Plympton  had 
stumbled,  and  his  arm  had  saved  her 
from  falling.  How  thin  and  wasted  the 
hand  that  had  clung  to  him  for  a 
moment;  how  slight  the  weight  he  had 
sustained!  With  grim  satisfaction  he 
had  watched  the  signs  of  failing  youth 
in  her  keep  pace  with  his  own  accumu- 
lating infirmities.  Beyond  this  he  had 
never  looked  until  now.  She  had 
seated  herself  on  the  bank  beside  the 
path,  and  insisted  that  he  should  go  on. 
He  had  noted  her  panting  breath  as  she 
leaned  against  a tree,  and  a nameless 
foreboding  assailed  him. 

A comrade  observed  his  depression 
and  approached  him,  addressing  him 
genially,  touching  the  scorched  hole  in 


his  sleeve,  in  mute  recognition  of  its 
import,  then  lifting  his  hand  to  smooth 
the  pocket  lapel  on  the  breast  of  the  old 
military  coat.  A paper  rustled  in  the 
pocket. 

“Important  dispatches?”  queried  he, 
with  a smile,  recalling  the  service  in 
which  the  old  coat  had  been  worn. 

“If  they  were,  I’m  afraid  their  value 
would  be  long  past,  returned  Sexton 
drily,  idly  thrusting  his  hand  into  the 
pocket  and  wondering  what  relic  of 
army  days  would  come  to  light. 

He  drew  out  a tiny  crumpled  sheet, 
gilded  on  three  edges,  a jagged  line  on 
the  fourth  showing  where  it  had  been 
hastily  torn  from  some  binding. 

Across  this  was  penciled  a message: 

“I  will  marry  you  tonight,  if  you 
want  me,  John.  Your  empty  sleeve  is 
more  to  me  than  all  the  epaulettes  in  the 
world.  ” 

There  was  no  date  or  signature,  but 
he  knew  Hetty  Plympton’s  girlish  hand. 
What  did  it  mean?  When  had  she 
written  it?  How  did  it  come  there? 
He  remained  standing  still,  bewildered, 
stupefied,  while  the  others  moved  on. 
Why  did  that  scene  at  the  railway 
station  on  the  day  of  his  return  from 
the  South  come  back;  the  vision  of  the 
young  girl  writing  in  the  little  book, 
her  light  touch  on  his  breast  as  she 
paused  before  him? 

It  was  well  for  Hetty  Plympton  that 
the  place  where  she  had  sat  down  to 
rest  was  a by-path,  removed  from  the 
main  avenues.  John  Sexton  would 
not  have  hesitated  or  delayed  his  errand 
if  there  had  been  a crowd  of  people 
about  her.  She  arose  at  the  sound  of 
his  quick  tread.  He  held  out  the  little 
scrap  of  paper  to  her. 

“Hetty,  I have  just  found  this.  I 
never  saw  it  before.  Ah,  my  darling, 
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what  must  you  have  thought  all  these 
years?” 

Can  love  and  joy  find  resurrection, 
full  and  perfect,  when  they  have  been 
entombed  for  a quarter  of  a century? 
Aye,  if  clean  hands  have  laid  them 
away,  and  purity  and  faith  kept  guard 
above  them.  Swift  came  the  awaken- 
ing, gathering  force  and  strength  from 
all  the  years  they  had  been  denied. 
Miss  Hetty’s  face  blossomed  into  some- 
thing so  like  its  girlish  beauty  that  she 
was  as  one  transfigured  to  her  old  lover, 
whose  eyes  lost  their  tired,  strained 
look  and  recovered  their  youthful  fire, 
while  his  figure  straightened,  and  he 
seemed  in  a moment  to  renew  his  lost 
estate  of  strength  and  courage. 

Yet  they  accepted  their  happiness 
reverently,  as  becomes  those  who  receive 
a precious  gift,  long  withheld. 

With  a low  cry  Hetty  laid  her  head 
on  his  breast,  and  he  folded  his  arm 
about  her. 

“Sweetheart,”  he  said,  gently,  "your 
pledge  has  been  slow  to  reach  me.  The 
day  has  been  long  and  lonely.  Will 
you  keep  your  promise  tonight?” 

The  shadows  were  lengthening  when 
they  turned  homeward,  but  the  radiance 
of  the  setting  sun  was  in  their  faces. 

Flora  Haines  Longhead. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Necessity  for  Home  Industries. 

One  of  the  sorrowful  features  of  the 
present  time  is  the  number  of  people 
who  are  without  employment.  Hundreds 
of  men  from  distant  places  are  brought 
into  the  country  and  given  work  who 
have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Territory,  and  only  come 
here  for  employment,  They  would  just  as 
soon  go  anywhere  else  as  to  stay  here  if 
they  could  get  any  better  wages  or 
an  easier  job.  This  is  not  the  case  with 


the  Latter-day  Saints.  They  come  here 
because  of  their  belief  in  their  religion. 
They  expect  this  to  be  their  home  while 
they  live  and  the  home  of  their  children 
after  them.  They  are  permanent  resi- 
dents, with  a love  for  the  land  and  a 
determination  to  remain  here  whatever 
may  be  the  difficulties  they  may  have  to 
contend  with.  It  is  a great  pity,  there- 
fore, that  they  should  not  have  employ- 
ment in  preference  to  those  wanderers, 
who  are  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow, 
and  who  have  no  interest  in  the  country 
or  pride  in  its  development.  This  con- 
dition is  one  that  should  call  forth  the 
highest  wisdom  and  the  most  skillful 
management  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  in  leading  positions  in  the  different 
l stakes  of  Zion. 

Men,  women  and  children  when 
rightly  employed  are  a source  of  wealth. 
Their  labor  enriches  not  only  them- 
selves but  the  community.  A well- 
ordered,  peaceably-disposed  and  indus- 
trious community  are  sure  to  increase 
in  wealth,  and  one  such  citizen  helps 
another,  and  thus  the  country  is  built 
up.  It  is  a sad  thing  to  have  men  and 
women  brought  into  the  Church  and 
after  they  come  here  to  see  them  wan- 
der around  seeking  employment  and 
finding  none.  This  is  very  dishearten- 
ing, and  no  doubt  it  tries  the  faith  of 
many,  and  probably  there  are  cases  of 
people  who  are  weak  in  their  faith 
losing  it  entirely  through  the  want  of 
employment  and  other  difficulties  which 
they  have  to  contend  with. 

It  is  a time  of  trial  for  people  from 
other  parts  of  our  own  Republic,  and 
especially  so  for  those  who  come  from 
other  lands,  when  they  first  come  to  this 
Territory.  I always  have  a sentiment  of 
pity  for  the  Saints  who  emigrate  here  as 
strangers.  No  matter  how  careful  the 
Elders  may  be  in  preparing  them  for 
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that  which  they  will  have  to  contend 
with  in  coming  to  Zion,  they  have  nev- 
ertheless, in  the  most  of  instances,  ex- 
alted ideas  concerning  that  which  they 
will  find  in  Zion.  They  naturally  expect 
the  people  of  God  to  be  a very  superior 
people,  full  of  charity,  full  of  kindness 
and  love,  ready  to  extend  a helping  hand 
to  other  brethren  and  sisters  who  may 
need  assistance  or  guidance.  After  they 
get  acquainted  with  the  people  and  with 
affairs  generally,  they  find  many  who  fill 
their  ideas  of  what  Saints  should  be, 
but  at  first  the  people  appear  to  them 
to  be  absorbed  in  their  own  affairs, 
struggling  to  make  a living,  and  with 
scarcely  any  time  to  devote  to  a 
stranger.  They  are  frequently  disap- 
pointed because  of  this.  It  is  not  the 
Zion  that  they,  in  their  minds  pictured 
it  would  be.  Then  the  climate  may 
perhaps  be  different  to  the  one  they 
have  been  accustomed  to,  and  the 
modes  of  life  also  may  not  be  familiar 
to  them.  All  these  things  have  a ten- 
dency to  try  their  faith. 

But  it  is  especially  trying  for  the 
foreigner,  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  or  of  some  of  the  nations  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  for  the  change  to 
them  is  far  greater  than  it  is  to  those 
who  emigrate  from  the  States.  The 
Scandinavians,  the  Germans,  the  Swiss 
and  the  French  have  not  only  the  diffi- 
culties to  meet  which  the  others  have  to 
contend  with,  but,  in  addition,  they 
have  a strange  language  to  learn,  and  if 
they  have  a scarcity  of  employment  it 
makes  their  lot  a hard  one. 

It  is  evident,  if  the  present  condition 
of  affairs  continues,  that  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  will  have  to  come  back  to 
first  principles  and  turn  their  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  to 
home  manufactures  to  produce  that 
which  we  consume.  For  those  who  wish 


to  follow  farming  or  gardening,  land  is 
not  difficult  to  procure  upon  some 
terms,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
family,  especially  those  who  follow 
those  pursuits,  to  produce  and  manufac- 
ture within  itself  everything  that  is 
necessary  for  its  subsistence.  While 
so  much  of  the  flesh  of  the  swine  in  its 
various  forms,  and  butter,  cheese,  eggs 
and  poultry  are  imported,  there  is  cer- 
tainly a fine  field  for  somebody  here  at 
home  to  produce  these  articles;  and  the 
fact  that  they  can  be  brought  here  from 
a distance,  and  sold  at  a profit,  is  a 
proof  that  there  is  a lack  of  good 
management  in  this  Territory  on  the 
part  of  the  people  here,  or  there  should 
not  be  so  much  unemployed  labor.  It  is 
a shame  to  a community  like  ours,  with 
all  the  facilities  that  we  have,  for 
poultry  to  be  brought  hundreds  of  miles 
to  supply  our  markets,  or  for  butter  and 
cheese  and  eggs  to  be  imported  from 
the  States.  No  community  can  be  said 
to  be  truly  prosperous  where  such  a 
condition  exists.  Our  sales,  if  we 
would  prosper,  should  exceed  our  pur- 
chases. Our  people  should  be  sellers 
of  these  articles  and  not  buyers  of  them, 
for  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  hogs 
can  be  raised  here  at  a profit.  Poultry 
also  can  be  raised  and  sold  and  bring 
fair  returns.  If  proper  union  existed  in 
our  settlements,  and  the  business  men 
would  put  their  heads  together  and 
organize  creameries  and  cheese  factories, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  such  enter- 
prises should  not  be  profitable.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Territory  cheese  is 
made  which  finds  ready  sale  in  the 
market,  and  in  many  instances  is  deemed 
superior  to  the  imported  article.  I am 
told  that  even  beef  and  mutton  are 
imported  and  sold  in  our  markets,  and 
many  of  the  hotels  depend  upon  the 
importation  of  these  articles  for  their 
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supply.  Surely  there  is  something 
wrong  in  such  a condition  of  affairs. 
We  have  an  excellent  country  for  milk 
and  butter,  and  there  appears  no  good 
reason  why  our  mutton  and  beef  should 
not  be  as  sweet  and  in  every  way  as 
desirable  as  that  raised  elsewhere. 

In  former  days  we  necessarily  had  to 
turn  attention  to  the  production  of  those 
articles  which  we  consumed.  The  les- 
sons which  were  then  taught  and  acted 
upon,  if  forgotten,  will  have  to  be 
learned  over  again.  In  those  days  it  was 
the  practice  of  every  family  to  make 
every  exertion  to  supply  its  wants  by  its 
own  skill  so  that,  money  being  very 
hard  to  procure,  it  would  not  have  to 
go  destitute  of  necessaries  and  even 
comforts.  If  this  were  again  done 
money  would  be  kept  in  the  country 
more  than  at  present.  As  long  as  we 
send  our  money  abroad  to  buy  these 
articles  which  we  ourselves  can  produce, 
we  will  continue  to  be  tribute-payers  to 
others. 

The  sugar  factory  which  has  been  built 
in  Utah  County  is  an  enterprise  that 
should  receive  the  hearty  support  of 
every  resident  of  this  Territory.  The 
building  of  this  factory  was  a step  in 
the  right  direction.  No  matter  what 
the  politicians  may  say,  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  our  Territory  if  we 
had  sugar  factories  enough  to  supply 
our  entire  home  market.  The  farmers 
would  then  be  paid  for  the  cultivation 
of  their  land  by  raising  beets,  and  men 
would  get  employment  in  manufacturing 
sugar,  and  the  money  would  be  kept  at 
home  and  the  whole  community  would 
be  enriched  thereby.  We  shall  not  be 
a truly  prosperous  community  until  we 
have  manufacturing  establishments  to 
employ  the  people  of  the  Territory  and 
to  supply  their  wants.  This  subject 
has  been  so  thoroughly  .ventilated  in 


past  years  that  all  ought  to  be  familiar 
with  it.  During  President  Young’s  life- 
time himself  and  his  co-laborers  were 
constantly  teaching  the  principles  of 
domestic  economy  and  giving  most 
valuable  lessons  upon  the  advantage  of 
building  up  home  industries.  A new 
generation  has  arisen  since  his  day, 
and  we  are  surrounded  by  changed  con- 
ditions; but  the  teachings  that  were 
then  imparted  are  as  true  today  as  they 
were  then,  and  they  embody  the  highest 
wisdom.  We  shall  as  individuals  and 
as  a community  have  to  practice  them 
if  we  would  be  prosperous  and  suc- 
cessful. The  Editor. 


NOTABLE  INSTANCES  OF  MISSIONARY 
L1EE. 


My  Samoan  Experience. 

The  first  few  days  after  our  arrival  we 
spent  in  exploring  this  beautiful  yet 
small  island,  Aunuu.  It  is  not  quite  a 
mile  square,  and  mostly  low  land,  mak- 
ing it  a good  food  producing  island. 
While  we  strolled  through  the  forest 
some  little  distance  behind  our  guides 
(two  little  native  boys),  we  were  much 
surprised  at  the  beauties  of  a tropical 
jungle.  It  is  truly  marvelous  to  see  the 
windings  of  a single  vine,  how  it  will 
olimb  the  highest  palm  and  jump  to  an 
adjoining  tree,  go  straight  down  and  up 
another  tree,  then  cross  and  re-cross  the 
path,  forming  arches  of  perpetual  green, 
and  then  take  a side  shoot  to  be  lost  in 
the  almost  impenetrable  forest  of 
underbrush.  The  little  fellows  (natives) 
would  climb  the  tall  cocoanut  trees  and 
pick  the  young  nuts,  inside  of  which  is 
very  palatable  water.  They  gathered 
other  fruits,  nearly  all  being  entirely 
strange  to  us,  but  afterward  we  learned 
what  they  were.  The  pine  apple  grow- 
ing like  a cabbage,  when  we  had 
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thought  of  seeing  it  on  a tree,  and  the 
mummy  apple  we  thought  to  see  on  a 
vine,  although  Mark  Twain  calls  it  the 
musk  melon  on  trees,  and  sure  enough 
it  does  grow  on  trees. 

Then  we  were  shown  oranges,  lemons, 
bananas,  figs  and  other  tropical  fruits 
growing  with  little  or  no  cultivation. 
We  also  noticed  growing  in  clumps  the 
bamboo,  the  cane,  the  puhala,  and  many 
other  trees,  chief  among  which  was 
the  ever-spreading  banyan,  with  its 
branches  growing  up  and  down,  and 
reaching  out  in  every  direction  for  more 
country  to  cover.  As  we  neared  the 
village  our  pilots  showed  us  the  small 
patches  of  cleared  ground  where  each 
family  raise  their  staple  food,  such  as 
kalo,  ufi  (yam),  umala  (sweet  potato), 
etc.  Kalo  grows  in  marshy  sloughs 
best.  It  resembles  a beet  in  size,  with 
tops  like  that  of  pie  plant,  and  it  might 
be  called  a perpetual  growing  vegetable. 
By  cutting  the  top  off  even  with  the 
ground  and  replanting,  another  root 
will  grow,  and  thus  it  rarely  ever  stops 
growing. 

The  yam,  too,  grows  as  a vegetable, 
with  a vine  that  entwines  itself  around 
and  often  reaches  the  top  of  the  nearest 
tree.  It  is  generally  planted  at  the  root 
of  a large  tree,  as  it  thrives  better  when 
the  vine  grows  upward.  The  ulu 
(bread  fruit)  is  a most  important  food 
producer,  and  in  size  resembles  apple 
trees.  It  seems  also  to  be  of  the  milk 
tree  family.  When  the  bark  is  cut  a 
milky  white,  though  very  sticky,  liquid 
will  run.  This  is  used  by  the  natives 
as  glue  or  gum  in  making  their  boats 
and  canoes  water-tight.  The  bark  was 
also  once  used  in  making,  cloth,  but  is 
now  substituted  by  the  paper  mulberry 
tree,  called  u’a.  It  is  a small  tree, 
never  more  than  one  and  a half  inches 
thick,  and  not  more  than  seven  or  eight 


feet  high.  The  tree  is  cut  down  at  the 
trunk,  the  bark  peeled  to  the  top,  where 
the  tree  is  a shade  narrower.  An  outer 
bark  is  then  taken  off  and  the  inner  bark 
soaked  and  scraped  with  the  half  of  an 
oyster  shell  until  most  of  the  water  is 
out.  It  is  then  pounded  un  a thick  log 
with  a heavy  piece  of  wood  till  as  thin 
as  ordinary  cloth,  and  of  course  much 
wider  than  it  originally  was  and  sur- 
prisingly soft  and  flexible.  A number 
of  these  pieces  pasted  together  with 
starch  or  sago,  which  grows  thereabout 
as  near  like  our  own  potatoes  as  possible. 
The  cloth  thus  made  is  white,  but  when 
painted  and  printed  all  over  one  side  it 
is  ready  for  use. 

Our  curiosity  at  all  we  saw  naturally 
excited  the  attention  of  the  ever-observ- 
ing natives.  They  would  watch  our 
every  action,  and  follow  us  all  over 
until  to  get  away  from  them,  we  fre- 
quently went  in  doors,  to  be  watched  as 
curiously  as  children  do  the  lions  in  a 
circus  parade. 

The  drinking  water  on  this  little 
island  was  of  the  poorest  kind.  Noth- 
ing but  a hole  in  the  ground,  which 
filled  and  emptied  iself  according  to  the 
tide,  furnished  water  for  the  entire 
island.  On  this  account  mainly  we 
soon  learned  early  to  like  cocoanut 
water.  The  natives  were  very  hospi- 
table, and  never  failed  to  call  us  in  their 
quaint  old  mushroom-looking  huts  to 
offer  us  food.  Why  I use  this  illustra- 
tion is  that  on  looking  at  a native  house 
from  the  distance  it  looks  like  a greatly 
magnified  mushroom,  with  small  posts 
around  the  edge  to  hold  it  up. 

Our  first  work  among  the  Samoans 
was  to  build  a meeting  house  for  this 
newly-organized  branch.  The  native 
Saints  helped  us,  as  it  was  of  half 
American  and  half  Samoan  design. 
The  lumber  or  poles  and  posts  of 
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breadfruit  and  cocoanut,  the  roof  of 
sugar  leaf  thatch,  and  the  floor  of  small 
coral  pebble  rock,  made  our  house  of 
about  18x3G  feet.  It  was  built  on 
Manoa’s  land. 

In  this  village  the  London  Mission 
had  full  sway,  and  those  who  joined 
with  us  met  with  no  little  ridicule  from 
those  not  of  us.  Speaking  of  early  per- 
secutions on  the  islands,  there’s  an 
important  event  that  occurred  while  we 
were  between  Salt  Lake  and  Samoa, 
showing  that  Satan  is  never  late  in  try- 
ing to  thwart  the  designs  of  our  Father 
in  Heaven.  The  Germans  of  the  islands 
had  exiled  King  Malietoa,  and  in  his 
stead  placed  on  the  throne  an  enemy  to 
the  majority  of  the  Samoans  by  the 
name  of  Tamasese.  The  evil  one’s 
agents  soon  impressed  the  king  that 
delay  was  dangerous  regarding  the  com- 
ing of  that  new  Church  from  America. 
They  had  heard  of  Brother  Dean’s 
arrival  and  the  subsequent  baptism  of 
quite  a number  into  the  Church,  each 
of  whom  meant  so  much  less  May 
money  for  the  white  missionary  on  his 
yearly  tour  soon  to  be  begun.  Without 
delay,  and  also  lacking  knowledge  of 
what  he  was  doing,  the  newly-made  king 
issued  an  edict  that  all  Samoans  joining 
and  those  who  had  joined  the  Mormons 
would  be  fined  and  imprisoned  unless 
they  gave  up  the  idea  and  left  the 
Church  at  once.  The  missionaries  too, 
if  I remember  correctly,  were  to  stop 
preaching,  else  be  banished  from  the 
group.  The  vessel  carrying  from  Apia, 
the  capital  of  Samoa,  this  message  to 
Aunuu,  where  Brother  Dean  was,  called 
in  a village  (Leone)  on  Tutuila,  where, 
on  the  day  following,  a messenger  was 
to  have  been  sent  overland,  but  at 
dawn  of  that  day  there  arrived  another 
vessel  from  Apia,  this  one  bearing 
the  news  of  the  dethronement  of  King 


Tamasese  and  the  abolishment  of  his 
usurping  government.  The  schooner 
with  the  king’s  unreasonable  decree 
returned  at  once  to  Apia,  and  nothing 
more  was  ever  heard  by  us  of  that 
document. 

To  all  of  us  Elders  this  instance  was 
a testimony  that  the  time  had  come  for 
the  Samoans  to  hear  the  gospel,  and 
that  persecution  and  opposition  could 
Only  go  so  far  and  then  be  stopped  by 
Him  who  sent  us  there.  As  was  told 
one  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
missionaries,  when  he  plainly  said  that 
the  society  had  sent  him  over  five 
thousand  miles  to  stop  the  Mormons, 
he  was  answered,  “Yes,  and  we  have 
been  called  by  the  Lord  to  come  nearly 
six  thousand  miles  to  preach  the  gospel, 
and  cannot  believe  our  missions  will  be 
in  vain.  ” 

A little  more  than  two  weeks’  stay  on 
Aunuu  and  Brothers  Dean,  Beesley  and 
myself  made  ready  for  a trip  round  the 
island  of  Tutuila,  which  was  a most 
interesting  tramp  to  us,  of  which  you 
will  hear  in  my  next. 

Ejay  Wood. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


“What  did  the  children  of  Israel  do 
after  they  came  through  the  Red  Sea?” 
asked  a Boston  Sunday  school  teacher. 

"Dried  their  clothes,  I s’pose,  ” 
replied  Tommy  Bakebean. 

Little  Elvira  went  to  visit  at  her 
grandmother’s.  The  country  was  a 
revelation  to  the  child.  Among  other 
things  that  excited  her  wonder  was  a 
lamb  that  came  bleating  at  the  door  the 
evening  of  her  arrival.  “Oh,  Aunt 
Hattie,  "she  cried,  running  down, 
"there’s  a sheep  here  that  can  talk 
as  plain  as  anything;  do  come  out  and 
hear  it  say  'Ma. 
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GEORGE  Q.  CANNON,  EDITOR. 

Salt  Lake  City,  June  1,  1893. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


Change  in  Our  Treatment  of 
Children. 


rREAT  changes  have  taken  place 
during  the  lifetime  of  living 
persons  in  the  education  of 
children.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
parents  and  teachers  were  much  more 
strict  with  their  children  than  they  are 
at  the  present  time.  Physical  punish- 
ment was  more  frequently  resorted  to. 
Many  schoolmasters  thought  it  was 
impossible  to  train  children  properly 
without  the  use  of  the  rod.  In  some 
instances  children  were  harshly,  if  not 
cruelly,  treated  by  teachers.  Their 
liberty  was  greatly  curtailed,  and  they 
were  frequently  made  to  feel  that  they 
were  very  inferior.  Many  people  seemed 
to  entertain  the  idea  that  children  had 
no  rights  that  grown  people  were  bound 
to  respect.  The  effect  of  this  training 
had  a tendency  to  cause  children  to 
grow  up  and  be  in  their  turn  tyrannical 
in  their  treatment  of  the  young  and 
also  of  those  who  occupy  what  the 
world  would  call  an  inferior  station. 
The  lives  of  many  children  were  made 
very  sad  by  this  kind  of  treatment. 
Sensitive  children  especially  suffered 
from  the  harshness  which  teachers  and 
others  frequently  extended  to  them. 

Grown  people  seem  to  forget  the 
feelings  which  they  had  when  they 
were  children,  but  every  grown  person 
ought  to  know  from  his  or  her  own 
experience  that  children  suffer  acutely 


from  anything  like  harshness  or  unkind- 
ness or  neglect.  Their  feelings  are,  if 
anything,  more  acute  than  those  of 
adults.  They  crave  love  and  sympathy 
and  affection,  and  many  times  sensitive 
children  go  off  by  themselves  and  give 
vent  to  their  sorrow  in  tears  at  some 
remark  that  wounds  their  feelings. 
Perhaps  the  person  who  makes  such  a 
remark  does  not  think  that  a child 
would  notice  it,  but  the  sensitive  mind 
of  the  little  one  is  wounded,  and  this 
wound  is  the  more  painful  if  it  be  made 
by  one  whose  love  the  child  desires  to 
have. 

People  of  the  best  intentions,  partic- 
ularly in  past  times,  often  exposed 
their  children  to  feelings  of  anguish 
and  dread.  It  was  the  fashion  in  some 
communities  in  Christendom,  under 
mistaken  ideas  of  religion,  to  describe 
to  children  the  horrors  of  hell  and 
impress  upon  their  childish  minds  the 
frightful  character  of  Satan.  They 
were  constantly  told  that  if  they  were 
not  good  children  they  would  go  to  the 
bad  place,  and  this  bad  place  was 
described  in  such  language  as  to  make 
an  awful  impression  upon  their  minds. 
The  idea  of  being  sent  to  this  dreadful 
abode  to  be  subject  to  the  devil  filled 
their  minds  with  inexpressible  horror, 
for  there  was  no  hope  held  out  to  them 
of  escaping  from  that  place,  but  they 
must  live  there  worlds  without  end. 
The  unbelief  of  the  present  generation 
has  removed  many  of  these  terrible 
ideas.  Men  have  become  more  liberal. 
In  these  days  they  often  go  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  are  too  skeptical, 
but  the  effect  is  that  very  few  teach 
children  such  horrible  ideas  as  were 
taught  in  former  times. 

John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Method- 
ism, was  in  many  respects  a broad- 
minded and  liberal  man,  but  about  a 
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century  ago  he  established  a boarding 
school  at  a place  called  Kingswood,  in 
England,  and  a quotation  from  the  rules 
which  he  established  for  that  institution 
shows  the  prevailing  idea  of  the  educa- 
tion of  children  in  those  days.  He 
ordained  that, 

"There  was  to  be  no  play,  for  he  who 
plays  when  he  is  a child  will  play  when 
he  becomes  a man.  Every  child  must 
rise  at  four  a.m.  and  spend  an  hour  in 
private  reading,  meditation,  singing 
and  prayer.  Every  Friday  is  the  fast 
day  of  the  church,  and  all  the  children 
whose  health  would  bear  it  were  to  fast 
until  three  o’clock  p.m.,  and  there  were 
to  be  no  holidays — no,  not  a day.” 

If  our  children  in  these  days  had  to 
submit  to  such  rules  as  these,  we  can 
easily  imagine  what  the  effect  would  be 
upon  their  characters.  Such  training 
as  this  would  undoubtedly  make  a 
serious  impression  upon  the  children 
who  had  to  submit  to  it.  We,  in  these 
days,  are  far  from  being  perfect  in  our 
training  of  the  rising  generation;  but 
certainly  our  present  methods  are  far 
superior  to  those  which  prevailed  in  the 
days  of  John  Wesley.  Children  now 
have  a good  deal  of  liberty.  Perhaps 
some  have  too  much.  They  are  treated 
more  as  equals,  and  there  are  few 
parents  who  do  not  respect  the  feelings 
of  their  children.  School  teachers  are 
restrained  by  law  in  this  Territory  and 
many  of  the  States  from  inflicting 
corporal  punishment  upon  the  pupils. 
Children  are  not  treated  severely,  and 
they  are  respected.  The  results  in  many 
instances  are  excellent.  It  may  be  that 
the  reaction  from  the  old  rigid  system 
may  go  too  far,  and  obedience  and  strict 
rules  may  not  be  enforced  as  they 
should  be.  Respect  for  age  also  may  in 
some  children’s  minds  be  weakened, 
because  under  the  present  system  they 


! are  left  free  to  a great  extent  to  exhibit 
their  feelings  without  much  restraint. 

The  children  of  the  present  generation 
possess  many  advantages  over  those 
who  have  preceded  them.  Education  is 
placed  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 
Books  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  and  very 
cheap.  All  the  appliances  of  education 
are  furnished  in  the  schools,  and  every 
possible  facility  for  the  acquiring  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  branches  of 
education  is  furnished  to  the  children. 
The  taste  for  education  is  spreading. 
The  editor  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
has  been  deeply  impressed  with  this 
during  recent  visits  to  the  States.  Col- 
leges and  institutions  of  learning  are 
multiplied  on  every  hand,  and  they  are 
being  widely  patronized.  It  has  be- 
come quite  common  for  young  men  and 
young  women  to  have  a college  educa- 
tion, and  this  can  be  obtained  at  the 
present  time  at  comparatively  little 
expense.  The  disposition  to  acquire 
knowledge  is  greatly  admired,  and  young 
men  or  young  women  who  manifest  this 
desire  will  frequently  find  friends  to 
help  them  in  gratifying  it.  The  words 
of  the  Lord  to  Daniel  are  being  literally 
fulfilled,  where  he  says: 

"Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased.  ” 

Fasting. 

One  of  our  correspondents  writes  that 
a number  of  families  were  together  on  fast 
day  when  the  question  was  brought  up: 

"Which  is  proper  in  fasting:  To 

refrain  from  eating  and  drinking,  or 
from  eating  only  P 

The  rule  that  has  generally  been 
observed  in  the  Church  in  fasting  is  to 
deny  one’s  self  of  all  nourishment, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  food  or  drink, 
the  object  being  to  humble  one’s  self 
before  the  Lord,  and  this  can  be  better 
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done  when  the  stomach  is  entirely 
empty  than  when  it  is  partially  filled 
with  water,  which  of  itself  contains 
much  nourishment. 

Funerals  of  Suicides. 

We  are  asked:  "If  a member  of  the 

Church  should  commit  suicide  because 
of  unrequited  love,  or  other  exciting 
cause,  would  it  be  proper  for  the 
authorities  of  the  ward  to  have  a public 
funeral  service  in  such  a case  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  the  family,  who  may 
be  faithful  members  of  the  Church?” 

Every  member  of  the  Church  should 
be  made  to  understand  that  it  is  a 
dreadful  sin  to  take  one’s  own  life.  It  is 
self-murder,  and,  therefore,  anyone 
committing  this  crime  should  not  expect 
a public  and  honorable  funeral.  There 
is  a wide  distinction  between  the  con- 
dition of  one  who  dies  a natural  death 
and  one  who  dies  by  his  own  hand.  No 
one  should  be  led  to  believe  that  if  he 
commits  this  sinful  act  he  will  still 
receive  the  same  respect  and  honor  at 
his  burial  from  the  Priesthood  and 
people  of  God  that  others  do  who  die  as 
faithful  members  of  the  Church.  No 
encouragement  of  this  kind  should  be 
given  to  anyone  who  has  an  inclination 
to  commit  suicide.  For  this  reason  a 
person  who  commits  suicide  should  be 
buried  privately  and  without  ostenta- 
tion, and  certainly  the  funeral  services 
should  be  conducted  without  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Church  lending  their  presence 
to  the  funeral.  All  should  be  taught 
that  it  is  a sin  of  great  magnitude  to 
take  the  life  which  the  Creator  has 
given  to  them. 

An  epidemic  of  suicides  prevailed  at 
one  time  in  Paris,  and  various  devices 
were  suggested  to  check  its  course. 
The  last  method  adopted  was  to  expose 
the  naked  body  of  the  suicide  in  the 


public  morgue.  It  is  said  that  this  was 
so  disgraceful  and  had  such  an  effect 
upon  the  public  mind  that  the  number 
of  suicides  immediately  fell  off,  and  the 
tendency  was  checked.  In  many  coun- 
tries and  among  many  religious  sects 
suicides  (unless  a jury  brings  in  a ver- 
dict that  the  person  who  has  taken  his 
own  life  was  insane)  are  not  permitted 
to  be  buried  in  what  is  called  conse- 
crated ground — that  is,  to  be  buried  in 
the  same  cemetery  with  those  who  die 
natural  deaths. 


Bishops’  Trials. 

One  of  our  correspondents  asks: 

"Can  a Bishop  make  a decision  that 
will  be  binding  without  hearing  both 
sides?” 

A Bishop  before  making  a decision 
should  have  his  counselors  with  him, 
and  then  they  should  by  all  means  have 
both  parties  represented,  or  a decision 
will  not  be  binding.  The  Prophet 
Joseph  in  giving  instruction  to  the 
High  Council  on  one  occasion  said  he 
wished  his  words  recorded,  and  although 
they  were  for  the  High  Councils,  they 
are  equally  applicable  for  bishops: 

“That  the  Council  should  try  no  case 
without  both  parties  being  present,  or 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  be  present; 
neither  should  they  hear  one  party’s 
complaint  before  his  case  is  brought  up 
for  trial;  neither  should  they  suffer  the 
character  of  anyone  to  be  exposed  before 
the  High  Council  without  the  person 
being  present  and  ready  to  defend  him 
or  herself;  that  the  minds  of  the  Coun- 
selors may  not  be  prejudiced  for  or 
against  anyone  whose  case  they  may 
possibly  have  to  act  upon. " 


A man  of  integrity  will  never  listen  to 
any  reason  against  conscience. 
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CHURCH  SCHOOL  PAPERS==No.  21. 

Office  of  the  General  Board 
of  Education. 

THE  FOURTH  CIRCUIT. 

Tn  conformity  with  the  approved  pro- 
gramme, this  circuit  comprised  the 
Stakes  of  Cache,  Oneida,  Cassia,  Ban- 
nock, and  Bear  Lake,  and  consisted  of 
visits  to  the  B.  Y.  College  at  Logan, 
Stake  Academy  at  Preston,  Oakley,  Rex- 
burg,  and  Paris,  Rich  County  Seminary 
at  Randolph,  in  meetings  with  the 
faculties  and  hoards  of  said  institutions, 
and  in  addressing  public  meetings  in 
the  interest  of  our  educational  system  of 
Sunday  Schools  and  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Associations  at  Lranklin,  Preston, 
Pocatello,  Oakley,  Rexburg,  Montpelier, 
Paris,  Bloomington,  St.  Charles,  Lake- 
town,  Randolph,  and  Woodruff.  On 
account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season 
most  of  the  Church  schools  in  the  north 
have  at  present  a very  slim  attendance, 
but  it  is  cheering  to  notice  that  the 
prejudice  prevailing  among  some  people 
that  school  attendance  ought  to  cease 
about  April  Conference  is  gradually 
disappearing,  being  replaced  by  a more 
correct  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  a 
complete  year’s  course.  The  under- 
signed gratefully  acknowledges  not  only 
the  cordial  hospitality  accorded  to  him 
everywhere,  but  also  the  unanimous 
response  to  his  suggestions  by  both 
boards  and  faculties. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

Publications  and  Prints. — It  is  respect- 
fully suggested  that  copies  of  all  publica- 
tions and  prints  gotten  up  by  any  of  our 
boards  or  faculties  should  be  entered  at 
the  General  Superintendent’s  Office.  The 
General  Board  has  kindly  furnished  that 
office  with  a case  of  deposit  for  such 
purposes. 


Church  School  Papers.  — The  under- 
signed has  met  repeatedly  members  of 
boards  and  even  Church  school  teachers 
that  have  not  read  the  Church  School  Pa- 
pers, although  these  papers  are  published 
“by  order  of  the  General  Board  of  Educa- 
tion,” and  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  the 
earnest  consideration  of  all  concerned. 
To  avoid  in  future  the  inconveniences 
arising  from  such  a neglect,  following 
suggestions  are  respectfully  submitted: 

1.  Church  School  Papers  should  be 
read  by  the  respective  secretaries  of 
every  board  and  faculty  at  the  next 
meeting  after  publication,  and  the 
minutes  should  state  that  fact.  Princi- 
pals are  requested  to  remind  their 
boards  of  this  point. 

2.  Every  principal  is  expected  to  keep 
the  copies  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor, 
containing  Church  School  Papers,  on 
file  for  occasional  reference. 

3.  Any  suggestions  by  principals, 
Church  school  teachers  or  members  of 
boards  for  the  Church  School  Papers 
will  always  be  thankfully  received  and 
given  due  consideration. 

Next  Annual  Convention.  — Referring  to 
the  paragraph  on  this  subject  in  Church 
School  Papers  No.  20,  the  undersigned 
begs  leave  to  add  that  if  any  board  or 
faculty  cannot  send  a representative  to 
the  convention,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
authorize  in  writing  the  undersigned  to 
appoint  a representative  for  them,  and 
to  furnish  him  any  particular  instruc- 
tions for  such  representative.  That 
representative  will  be  expected  to  report 
to  his  board  the  essential  points  of  the 
proceedings. 

As  it  is  obligatory  upon  every  certi- 
ficated Church  school  teacher  in  active 
service  to  attend  the  convention,  it  is 
suggested  that,  in  the  case  of  inability 
to  attend,  the  respective  teachers  send 
to  the  undersigned  his  qualified  excuse, 
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subject  to  the  acceptance  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  secure 
reduced  rates  for  members  of  the  con- 
vention. The  results  will  be  published 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Church  School 
Papers. 

Teachers'  Salaries. — On  account  of  the 
embarrassed  financial  condition  of  some 
of  our  Church  schools,  fears  are  enter- 
tained in  several  instances  that  princi- 
pals and  teachers  may  not  be  paid  in 
full  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year. 
Every  board  should  consider  it  a point 
of  honor  and  trust  to  avoid  such  an 
occurrence,  as  in  some  cases  it  would 
amount  to  a personal  calamity  to  the 
teachers.  Every  case  of  this  kind 
should  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  undersigned,  so  that  it  may  receive 
due  consideration.  It  is  generally 
understood  throughout  our  Church 
School  Organization  that  the  payment 
of  teachers’  salaries  from  the  tuition 
precedes  any  other  financial  engagement. 

Reports. — Notwithstanding  the  request 
made  in  Church  School  Papers  No.  19, 
that  all  blanks  for  statistical  and  finan- 
cial reports  and  charters  should  be 
called  for  at  Secretary  George  Reynolds’ 
office  at  or  before  April  Conference,  to 
save  unnecessary  expenditure  and 
trouble,  many  Church  schools  are  yet 
without  their  blanks  or  charters.  Please 
to  secure  them  without  delay,  m order 
to  have  them  made  out  and  forwarded  to 
the  undersigned  on  or  before  July  15. 
No  Church  school  can  commence  opera- 
tion at  the  next  academic  year  without 
the  charter  having  been  obtained. 

Appropriation. — The  undersigned  re- 
spectfully reminds  all  concerned  of  the 
decision  of  the  General  Board  in  regard 
to  the  withholding  of  the  appropriation 
from  any  Church  school,  if  that  school 
had  not  been  running  the  full  school 


year  of  forty  weeks,  or  had  not  obtained 
a license  for  a shorter  period  from  the 
General  Superintendent,  upon  presenta- 
tion of  good  reasons.  This  point  was 
explained  in  the  address  by  the  under- 
signed to  the  Annual  Convention,  Salt 
Lake  City,  June  3rd,  1892  (see  Church 
School  Papers  No  16,  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor, October  1st,  1892).  The  General 
Board  of  Education  holds  the  under- 
signed resonsible  for  any  license  thus 
granted. 

Appointments. — In  order  to  facilitate  the 
process  of  supplying  vacancies  in  our 
Church  schools  for  the  next  academic 
year,  it  is  suggested  that  boards  con- 
templating changes  in  their  faculties, 
or  teachers  or  graduates  desirous  of 
obtaining  positions  in  our  schools 
should  send  their  applications,  with  the 
necessary  specifications,  on  or  before 
July  15th,  so  that  the  required  nomina- 
tions can  be  concluded  at  the  Annual 
Convention  at  the  latest.  Schools 
applying  later  than  that  time  may  have 
to  be  left  without  teachers,  or  be 
obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  make-shift 
arrangements.  The  demand  for  efficient 
teachers  is  so  great  that  none  can  afford 
to  wait  until  the  school  season  is  about 
to  begin. 

By  order  of  the  General  Board  of 
Education. 

Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser,  Gen' l.  Supt. 


A RATCATCHER’S  WRATH. 

The  youngest  of  my  readers  know 
that  one  of  the  great  continents  of  the 
earth  is  Europe,  and  that  one  of  the 
principal  countries  of  that  continent  is 
the  great  empire  of  Germany.  More 
advanced  readers  know  that  one  of  the 
principal  rivers  of  that  empire,  not  the 
longest,  or  broadest,  or  most  important 
indeed,  but  still  of  considerable  import- 
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ance  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  com- 
merce, is  the  Weser,  on  which  lies  the 
ancient  and  busy  city  of  Bremen,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  which,  a few  miles  below 
the  city,  is  the  great  port  of  Bremer- 
haven,  the  headquarters  of  the  well- 
known  line  of  steamers  known  as 
Lloyd’s.  Still  more  advanced  readers 
are  familiar  with  a curious  story  con- 
cerning this  river  Weser  and  a town  on 
its  banks  called  Hamelin,  preserved  in 
pleasing  form  by  Robert  Browning  in 
his  poem  entitled  “The  Pied  Piper.” 
Let  me  tell  the  story  in  simple  prose  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  so  well- 
read  and  yet  who  enjoy  an  interesting 
tale;  first  cautioning  them  that  the  Ger- 
man peasantry  are  great  people  for  fairy 
and  ghost  legends,  and  not  above  a 
degree  of  belief  in  what  other  folks 
might  consider  the  wildest  sort  of  super- 
stition. 

On  the  26th  of  June  next  it  will  be 
six  hundred  and  nine  years,  according 
to  the  story,  since  the  incident  which  it 
commemorates  occurred.  A tablet  on 
one  of  the  houses  in  the  pretty  little 
town — a house  which  to  this  day  bears 
the  name  of  the  chief  actor  in  the 
strange  play — bears  record  to  the  story; 
and  as  if  this  testimony  were  not  suffi- 
cient, another  old  building,  in  which 
weddings  were  formerly  celebrated, 
bears  an  inscription  in  all  respects  cor- 
roborative of  the  first.  Besides  this, 
every  few  years,  and  notably  on  the 
centennial  anniversary,  the  people  of 
the  town  and  neighborhood  observe  the 
occasion  with  procession,  fantastic 
dumb-show,  and  in  fact  all  the  details 
of  the  event  which  gives  their  town  its 
.chief  title  to  distinction.  Surely  all 
this  evidence  may  not  be  swept  aside 
by  a sneer. 

But  to  the  story:  In  the  year  1284 

Plamelin  was  infested,  nay  even  overrun, 


with  rats  to  such  a degree  that  the 
people  were  well  nigh  in  despair.  The 
poet  declares  that  the  countless  and 
voracious  pests 

fought  the  dogs  and  killed  the  eats, 

And  bit  the  babies  in  the  cradles ; 

They  ate  the  cheeses  out  of  the  vats, 

And  licked  the  soup  from  the  cooks’  own  ladles. 
Split  open  the  kegs  of  salted  sprats, 

Made  nests  inside  men’s  Sunday  hats, 

And  even  spoiled  the  women’s  chats, 

By  drowning  their  speaking 
With  shrieking  and  squeaking 
In  fifty  different  sharps  and  flats. 

This  alarming  condition  prevailed 
for  some  time,  and  there  were  many 
meetings  of  the  townsfolk  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  relief,  and  many 
solemn  assemblages  of  the  city  fathers 
to  consider  the  peril  that  was  upon 
them.  Their  best  endeavors,  however, 
were  of  no  avail:  the  rats  multiplied 

with  dreadful  rapidity;  where  one  was 
killed,  ten  came  to  the  funeral;  and 
with  their  increase  in  numbers  came 
also  an  increase  in  appetite  and  in 
audacity.  The  situation  was  becoming 
perilous  in  the  extreme,  and  it  at  last 
seemed  as  though  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  were  not  only  going  to  be  eaten 
out  of  house  and  home  by  the  destroyer, 
but  were  in  danger  of  being  devoured 
alive  themselves. 

In  this  emergency  help  was  offered 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  One  day 
when  the  town  council  was  met  in 
mournful  session,  the  members  oppressed 
with  gloom  and  their  faces  long  and 
solemn,  a strange  piper,  clad  in  fantas- 
tic and  many-colored  raiment,  appeared 
at  their  door  and  demanded  admission, 
saying  he  had  a proposal  to  make  to 
them  that  was  worthy  of  their  considera- 
tion. A proposal  of  any  kind  was  the 
very  thing  they  wanted,  and  they 
invited  him  in.  Even  in  their  sorrow 
they  could  not  help  smiling  at  his  ridi- 
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culous  clothing  and  comical  appearance, 
but  they  listened  attentively  to  his  offer: 
“I  am  a rat-catcher,”  he  said,  “and  for 
a thousand  gulden  I will  rid  your  city  of 
the  pest.  ” 

What  was  money  to  these  distressed 
counselors  compared  with  the  prospect 
of  getting  relief  for  themselves  and  their 
people!  If  their  would-be  deliverer  had 
asked  ten  times  as  large  a sum  they 
would  have  consented  to  hi«  terms. 
They  readily  accepted  his  offer,  drew 
up  and  signed  an  agreement,  gave  it  to 
him  with  the  promise  of  the  money 
when  the  work  was  done,  and  told  him 
to  begin  his  rat-killing  at  once. 

Out  he  went  from  their  presence,  and 
operations  commenced.  But  such 
strange  rat-catching  no  one  ever  saw  or 
heard  of  before.  He  employed  neither 
trap,  terrier  nor  poison.  He  simply  put 
his  pipe  to  his  mouth  and  began  to 
play  the  wierdest  and  most  peculiar 
music  that  man’s  or  rat’s  ears  were 
ever  saluted  with.  Up  and  down  the 
various  streets  and  alleys  he  kept  his 
sturdy  march,  all  the  time  piping  away 
as  though  his  very  life  depended  upon 
it.  The  honest  burghers  looked  and 
listened,  first  in  amusement  at  his 
funny  appearance  and  conduct,  and  then 
in  amazement  at  the  effect  his  music 
produced. 

For  in  a few  moments  there  began  a 
hurrying  and  scurrying  of  four-footed 
folk  that  was  quite  familiar  to  the 
townspeople — they  had  heard  rats  run 
before.  But  the  running  this  time  was 
after  quite  a new  fashion.  As  if 
charmed  by  the  piper’s  music,  rats  came 
tumbling  out  into  the  street  from  cellar 
and  attic,  from  house  and  granary — and 
all  danced  gaily  at  the  heels  and  along 
side  of  the  musician.  Up  and  down 
the  procession  moved,  the  horde  of  rats 
ever  increasing  in  number,  until  there 


was  not  one  in  the  whole  town  that  had 
not  heard  the  summons;  all  were  troop- 
ing long  in  the  piper’s  wake,  following 
whithersoever  he  led,  the  people  mean- 
while standing  dumbfounded  in  their 
doorways  and  wondering  what  it  all 
meant. 

Suddenly  the  musician,  now  playing 
more  furiously  than  ever,  turns  down 
toward  the  river.  The  rats  appear 
more  and  more  enchanted  with  his 
melody  and  romp  and  run  ever  more 
joyously.  In  a moment  the  banks  of 
the  Weser  are  reached;  the  piper  pauses 
in  his  march  but  not  in  his  piping,  and 
the  rats  frisk  and  jump  about  as  though 
their  little  hearts  would  burst  with  glad- 
ness. Their  charmer  goes  no  further, 
but  the)'  cannot  stop;  into  the  cold 
waters  they  plunge,  one  after  another, 
thousands  in  all,  until  the  whole  throng 
are  engulfed  in  its  waves  and  Hame- 
lin’s  rats  have  disappeared  forever. 

The  piper  had  fulfilled  his  part  of 
the  contract — would  the  town  counsel- 
lors now  fulfill  theirs?  Returning  to 
the  hall  where  the  agreement  had 
been  signed,  our  rat-catcher  demands 
his  reward.  But  this  time  his  proposal 
is  not  so  eagerly  listened  to  as  before. 
Thrift  takes  the  place  of  honor,  and  the 
authorities  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  rob  their  treasury  of  a thousand 
gulden.  The  rats  are  gone  sure  enough 
— of  that  there  can  be  no  question — and 
no  power  can  bring  them  back  again; 
besides,  it  is  hinted  that  the  piper 
employed  witchcraft  or  the  black  art, 
and  such  goings-on  should  not  be 
encouraged.  It  is  decided  that  the 
agreement  shall  be  broken;  he  shall  not 
be  paid,  but  shall  be  sent  about  his 
business.  To  this  injury,  insult  is 
added : the  grave  counselors  laugh  at 

the  piper’s  clothes  and  ridicule  his 
appearance;  and  amid  their  jeers  and 
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scoffs,  all  the  time  muttering  something 
about  his  ability  to  play  other  tunes  that 
may  not  be  so  much  to  their  liking,  he 
is  hurried  out  of  their  presence  and 
thence  out  of  the  town. 

With  their  money  still  in  the  town 
coffers  and  their  rats  all  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Weser,  no  wonder  the  people  of 
Hamelin  gave  themselves  up  to  much 
rejoicing!  Every  feast  and  fast  day 
was  observed  with  special  ceremonies, 
for  there  had  been  deliverance  from  an 
appalling  evil.  The  26th  of  June 

arrived,  the  holiday  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Paul,  and  the  children  of  Hamelin 
were  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  At  an  hour 
in  the  morning  when  all  the  older 
people  were  at  church  the  wrathful 
piper  reappeared— this  time  dressed 
like  a hunter,  with  a red  hat  on  his 
head  and  with  a glance  that  was  terri- 
ble to  see.  But  again  he  put  the  magic 
pipe  to  his  lips,  and  again  it  charmed 
those  for  whose  ears  its  music  was 
intended.  Children,  not  rats,  composed 
his  audience  this  time;  and  he  played 
so  beautifully  as  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  streets,  that  the  boys  and 
girls  forsook  their  sports  and  games, 
forgot  even  their  homes  and  their 
parents,  and  joined  him  in  his  journey. 
When  every  child  in  Hamelin  had 
heard  his  tunes,  and  had  proved 
responsive  by  following  him,  he  turned 
straight  toward  the  mountain  at  the 
back  of  the  town.  The  more  loudly  he 
played,  the  more  happily  danced  and 
sang  the  children  and  the  faster-  they 
ran.  After  clambering  a distance  up 
the  hillside  a portal  opened  wide  before 
them.  Into  it  went  piper  and  children, 
and  when  all  were  safely  inside  the 
cavern  as  mysteriously  closed  again. 
And  of  the  piper  and  of  the  children  of 
Hamelin  there  never  was  a trace  or  a 
sound  again.  They  had  disappeared  as 


completely  as  had  the  rats  a few  weeks 
before. 

All  but  two — a little  dumb  girl,  and  a 
little  blind,  lame  boy,  who  had  not 
been  able  to  keep  up  with  their  com- 
panions. The  former  used  to  point  out 
to  the  bereaved  people  the  place  where 
the  cavern  had  opened  and  where  all 
her  playmates  disappeared;  and  the 
blind  boy,  who  lived  to  be  an  old  man, 
never  tired  of  telling  what  wonderful 
and  irresistible  sensations  the  piper’s 
music  made  upon  him. 

This  is  the  legend,  as  the  peasantry 
in  and  about  Hamelin  tell  it,  and  this  is 
the  event  which  they  celebrate  every 
few  years  with  a pageant  in  which  are 
boys  dressed  like  rats,  children  clad  in 
gala  attire  and  a long,  lean  figure 
arrayed  in  multi-colored  clothing  and 
blowing  the  magic  flute  of  the  pied 
piper.  I do  not  ask  you  to  believe  the 
story;  I do  not  believe  it  myself.  But 
I hope  you  will  read  Brow/ning’s  poem 
and  I wish  you  who  can  read  history 
would  look  up  the  true  incident  on 
which  the  legend  is  probably  based: 
the  taking  prisoner  or  the  death  of  most 
of  the  young  men  of  the  town  of  Hame- 
lin in  the  battle  of  Sedemuender,  in  1259, 
while  fighting  against  an  oppressive 
bishop-warrior  who  sought  to  lay  the 
whole  region  under  tribute. 

/.  <2.  c. 


A TRYING  EXPERIENCE. 

Nearly  all  who  have  studied  history 
have  shuddered  when  they  read  of  the 
massacre  of  Wyoming. 

Most  of  the  men  were  away  fighting 
for  their  country  and  liberty,  but  the 
majority  of  those  who  remained,  hearing 
that  the  Indians  and  Tories  would  soon 
be  upon  them,  quickly  armed  themselves 
and  hastened  with  their  wives  and  child- 
ren to  the  fort. 
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Some  few  were  not  warned  in  time, 
and  of  these  very  few  escaped.  It  was 
night  when  a party  of  Indians  and 
Tories  attacked  the  fort.  A small 
body  of  men  sallied  forth  to  meet  them, 
but  they  were  soon  driven  back,  and, 
turning  to  flee,  were  captured,  and 
those  who  were  not  slain  on  the  spot 
were  tortured  until  they  at  last  died, 
and  their  scalps  speedily  dangled  from 
the  belts  of  their  murderers. 

While  this  was  going  on  other 
Indians  were  not  idle,  but  were  burn- 
ing and  murdering  without  mercy. 
Their  wild  cries  rang  out  on  the  night 
air,  making  little  children  cry  and  cling 
together,  and  even  stout  hearts  quake. 
The  Indians  and  Tories  surrounding  the 
fort  rested  from  their  fiendish  work 
until  next  morning. 

Meanwhile  the  other  parties  of 
Indians  went  on  burning  and  butchering. 
When  morning  dawned  their  horrible 
work  was  finished,  and  they  too 
gathered  around  the  fort.  The  brave 
commander  held  out  as  long  as  he 
could,  but  seeing  all  efforts  were  useless, 
agreed  to  surrender  on  condition  that 
life  and  property  were  spared.  The 
Tory  commander  agreeing  to  this,  the 
gates  were  thrown  open.  But  at  the 
sight  of  fresh  victims  and  more  plunder 
the  Indians  set  their  commanders  at 
defiance,  and  again  the  tomahawk  was 
brought  into  play.  Some  few  escaped 
by  fleeing  over  the  mountains.  Strong 
men,  weak  women,  tender  babes  alike 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  whole  valley 
that  such  a short  time  before  had  been 
so  peaceful,  was  now  a scene  of  horror 
and  confusion. 

Thus  briefly  have  I sketched  this  part 
of  history,  so  that  the  reader  may  know 
under  what  circumstances  the  events 
related  in  this  story  were  brought  about. 

It  was  summer,  and  the  green  wheat 


stalks  were  waving  in  the  gentle  breeze 
which  rippled  over  that  peaceful  little 
valley,  which  was,  alas,  so  soon  to 
become  a scene  of  horror  seldom 
equalled.  The  green  trees  and  waving 
grass  all  made  a scene  of  quiet  beauty. 
The  sun  had  set,  and  twilight  was  now 
hovering  gently  over  the  valley. 

Situated  at  the  farthest  part  of  the 
valley  was  a low,  log  cabin.  Sitting  in 
the  doorway  were  a man  and  woman, 
with  their  children  playing  around  them, 
the  eldest  being  a girl  of  twelve  years, 
who,  many  years  after,  told  this  tale  to 
her  children  and  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Merrick  breaks  the  silence  by 
saying  in  a serious  tone,  “I  fear  the 
Tories  and  Indians  will  soon  be  upon 
us,  for  I heard  they  had  been  burning  a 
settlement  just  twelve  miles  from  this 
place.  If  it  comes  to  the  worst  we  must 
flee  to  the  fort  or  some  other  place  of 
safety,  for  what  can  a mere  handful  of 
men  do  in  trying  to  save  their  homes 
from  a band  of  bloodthirsty  redskins?” 

‘‘Nothing,  nothing,”  replied  his  wife 
in  a sad  voice.  ‘‘Oh,  when  will  this  cruel, 
cruel  war  cease?  Here  we  live  in  daily 
dread  of  our  lives,  afraid  even  to  let  the 
children  venture  out  of  our  sight  for  fear 
some  prowling  savage  will  capture  them. 
Oh,  it  is  dreadful!  I should  think  our 
great  Washington  would  give  up  in 
despair.  But  no,  he  keeps  brave  and 
calm,  and  cool,  noble  and  faithful  all 
the  time.” 

Thus  in  conversation  was  the  evening 
passed  until,  the  stars  beginning  to 
shine,  Mr.  Merrick  arose,  with  a sigh, 
saying,  ‘‘Come,  children,  to  bed  now, 
and  don’t  forget  to  pray  to  our  heavenly 
Father  to  guide  and  protect  us,  for  He 
knows  how  much  we  need  it.  ” 

Soon  all  was  quiet.  It  was  perhaps 
an  hour  after  retiring  that  Mr.  Merrick 
awoke  from  a heavy  sleep,  and  feeling 
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restless  arose  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, and,  pulling  side  the  curtain, 
looked  out.  What  did  he  see  that 
blanched  his  face  and  made  him  utter 
such  an  agonized  cry? 

His  wife  hearing  the  cry,  sprang 
from  the  bed  and  ran  to  his  side.  Look- 
ing forth  she  saw  away  at  the  other  end 
of  the  town,  red  flames  leaping  skyward, 
and  even  as  she  looked  flames  sprang 
from  other  houses  nearer  by,  while 
dancing  to  and  fro  were  vivid,  star-like 
bodies  of  fire.  “The  savages  and  Tories! 
Oh,  God  help  our  poor  neighbors’”  came 
the  cry  from  her  very  heart. 

“Quick,  arouse  the  children,  wrap 
them  in  blankets,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Mer- 
rick, hastily  putting  on  his  clothes. 
“Dress  yourself,  and  be  ready  by  the 
time  I come  back.  ” 

Seizing  the  sharp  kitchen  knife,  he 
slipped  from  the  house.  A short  dis- 
tance from  the  door  he  was  met  by  a 
dog,  their  faithful  old  watch  dog,  the 
children’s  pet  and  pla)'-fellow.  “Poor, 
old  fellow,  I hate  to  kill  you,  but  you 
would  follow  and  betray  us.”  So  saying 
he  seized  the  dog’s  head,  and  bending  it 
quickly  backwards  cut  the  faithful 
brute’s  throat;  then  tossing  the  knife 
from  him,  he  hastened  back  to  the 
house.  Entering  he  found  his  wife  and 
children  ready,  so  taking  his  youngest 
up  in  his  arms,  and  telling  the  others  to 
follow,  he  left  the  house  that  ere  long 
would  be  in  flames.  “Keep  in  the 

shadow  as  much  as  you  can,  ” he 
whispered. 

Walking  quickly  in  the  shadow,  and 
bending  over  when  in  the  lighter  places, 
at  last  they  reached  a clump  of  willows, 
which  stood  on  the  bank  by  the  water 
of  a swamp.  Wading  out  into  this 
knee-deep  they  stood  there  and  listened, 
with  hearts  full  of  sorrow  for  their 
neighbors,  to  their  cries  and  the 


demoniacal  yells  of  their  enemies,  saw 
their  homes  in  flames  and  could  imagine 
the  terrible  work  which  was  going  on. 

The  savages  spared  nothing,  killing 
the  animals  and  people  alike,  setting 
fire  to  houses  and  everything  else  of  a 
combustible  character.  Oh,  the  sight 
and  sound  was  a terrible  one  that  the 
little  girl  of  twelve  never  forgot. 

The  flames  from  the  burning  buildings 
lighted  up  everything  so  clearly  that  the 
shivering  souls  in  the  swamp  quaked 
with  dread  for  fear  the  bushes  would  be 
seen  and  some  savage  foe  come  to  inves- 
tigate. But  Providence  watched  over 
them,  and  they  escaped  unnoticed. 

At  last,  after  what  seemed  an  eternity, 
morning  dawned.  Far  away  in  the 
misty  morning  light  they  could  see  dim 
moving  forms,  and  now  and  then  a faint 
yell  was  borne  to  their  ears. 

“The  Indians  are  surrounding  the 
fort,  I suppose.  ThiT  place  is  no 
longer  safe.  We  must  start  for  one  of 
the  near  settlements,”  hurriedly  said 
Mr.  Merrick.  “We  are  not  out  of  dan- 
ger yet,  but  thank  the  Lord  we  have 
been  spared  through  the  night,  and  if  it 
is  His  will  we  will  still  be  preserved.” 

They  clambered  out  on  the  bank,  and 
with  one  bacwkard  look  fled  quickly 
away  from  that  spot  of  terror.  On,  on, 
over  rocks  and  briers,  tripping  over 
roots  and  slipping  into  holes.  On,  on, 
with  parched  throats  and  burning  bodies, 
for  the  sun  was  now  beating  fiercely 
down  upon  them. 

At  last  they  came  to  one  of  those 
holes  or  small  caves  in  the  mountain. 

Into  this  they  crept  to  get  some  rest. 

The  little  ones  were  crying  for  water 
and  with  pain  from  their  blistered  feet. 

After  resting  for  a short  time  they 
again  took  up  their  weary  march.  Now 
they  see  a little  stream  of  water  ahead 
and  along  its  bank  willows  which  cast 
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some  shade.  Oh,  how  thankful  they  are 
as  they  quench  their  burning  thirst  and 
quite  refreshed  renew  their  journey. 

Thus  with  short  rests  and  much  weary 
walking  they  at  last  come  in  sight  of  a 
settlement. 

It  seems  a very  heaven  to  these  poor, 
homeless  wanderers  and  it  is  with  shak- 
ing limbs  and  burning  brows,  but  such 
grateful  hearts,  that  they  at  length  come 
forward  to  claim  the  compassion  and  help 
of  the  kind  people  who  dwell  there. 

They  are  received  with  kindness  and 
pit}/  and  soon  are  made  comfortable. 

Here  with  these  kind  friends  we  will 
leave  them  and  follow  a part  of  the  after 

life  of  the  little  girl  spoken  of  before. 

* * * * * * * * 

Years  passed  away.  The  little  girl  of 
twelve  had  now  become  an  old  woman. 
The  brave  father  and  mother  had  been 
laid  away  in  their  last,  long  sleep.  The 
war  was  over  and  peace  reigned  through- 

, I vX 

out  the  land.  “ 

But  soon  other  troublesome  days  were 
coming.  She  now  lived  in  Kirtland, 
Ohio,  and  it  was  here  she  first  heard 
the  voice  of  the  beloved  Joseph  Smith. 

The  truth  entered  into  her  heart  and 
she  was  baptized  into  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  and 
many  times  did  she  listen  to  and  accept 
the  Prophet’s  teachings. 

At  last  the  mobs  drove  the  Saints 
from  Kirtland.  On  the  journey  to  Mis- 
souri many  precious  family  possessions 
were  lost,  among  them  the  huge  Bible 
containing  the  family  records  which  are 
much  missed  by  her  descendants. 

Driven  from  Missouri  she  at  last 
settled  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Nauvoo, 
where  in  time  she  peacefully  died  and 
was  buried. 

She  had  been  through  many  trials 
and  tribulations,  but  through  all  had 
remained  true  and  faithful. 


THE  ARYAN  niGRATIONS. 

About  3000  B.  C.  the  Egyptians  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Chaldeans  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  were  already  very  old  and 
highly  civilized  nations,  with  strong 
governments  and  great  cities,  temples, 
and  monuments. 

Europe,  however,  was  still  as  wild  as 
the  interior  of  Africa  is  at  present,  in- 
habited by  the  Iberians  and  the  last  of 
the  wild  people  who  had  preceded  them. 

The  Aryan  family  of  the  white  race 
was  not  yet  divided  into  its  five 
branches,  but  all  the  Aryans  were  living 
together  in  Asia,  in  a beautiful  country 
just  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  we 
shall  call  the  Aryan  Homestead. 

Just  now  a great  feeling  of  unrest 
seemed  to  take  possession  of  the  Aryans. 
The  first  body  of  them  who  left  the 
old  home  moved  south.  For  many 
hundreds  of  years  afterwards  they 
remained  unseparated,  having  the  same 
customs  and  the  same  worship;  but  a 
religious  dispute  finally  arose  which 
caused  them  to  divide  into  two  bands. 
One,  going  east,  reached  the  Indo 
country  and  became  the  ancestors  of  the 
modern  Hindoos.  The  other,  turning 
to  the  west,  spread  themselves  over  the 
plateau  of  Iran,  a plateau  partly  in- 
cluded in  modern  Persia.  They  became 
the  ancestors  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians. 

The  peoples  of  this  migration  make 
what  we  call  the  Indo-Iranic  branch. 

Some  time  after  the  first  emigration 
had  taken  place  another  branch  started 
out.  It  went  around  the  southern  end 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  after  hundreds 
of  years  found  itself  on  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  From  here  a portion 
found  their  way  across  the  sea,  from 
island  to  island  or  by  way  of  the  Helles- 
pont, to  Greece,  where  they  became  the 
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progenitors  of  the  Greeks.  The  rest 
also  crossed  into  Europe,  but  moved 
further  to  the  west  and  occupied  Italy, 
where  they  became  the  Romans  of  after 
times.  This  is  the  Graeco- Italic  Branch. 

Long  after  this  the  Celtic  Branch  left 
the  Aryan  home.  It  took  a route 
different  from  either  of  the  preceding, 
and  passing  north  of  the  Caspian, 
leisurely,  during  the  centuries  that  fol- 
lowed, made  its  way  across  the  plains 
of  what  is  now  Russia  and  came  into 
modern  Germany  and  France,  either 
destroying  or  mingling  with  the  Turan- 
ian Iberians,  whom  they  found  there. 

The  Celts  were  not,  however,  destined 
to  enjoy  their  new  lands  in  quiet  forever, 
for  in  the  course  of  time  their  kinsfolks, 
the  Germans,  also  decided  to  go  west. 
Leaving  the  Aryan  country,  they,  too, 
slowly  journeyed  along  the  route  that  the 
Celts  had  taken  before  them.  When  at 
last  they  reached  the  Celts  in  Central 
Europe,  so  many  ages  had  passed  that 
they  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  they 
both  belonged  to  the  same  family,  for 
the  Germans,  pressing  in  on  the  Celts, 
obliged  them  to  flee  to  the  westernmost 
edges  of  Europe,  where  we  find  them 
still.  Some  of  the  German  tribes — the 
Angles,  Saxons,  and  others — finally 
invaded  England  itself,  settled  it,  and 
remained  there;  so  that  the  English  are 
really  Germans. 

The  Aryan  stock  was  not  yet  exhaust- 
ed, for  still  another  branch  followed  the 
Germans.  They  were  the  Slavs,  who 
make  the  modern  Russians  and  Poles. 

We  must  not  forget  that  these  different 
branches  of  Aryans  coming  into  Europe 
found  the  Iberians  before  them,  with 
whom  they  everywhere  mingled  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  For  this  reason 
most  of  the  modern  European  and 
American  nations  are  descended  partly 
from  the  Iberians  and  partly  from  the 


old  Aryans.  The  Iberians  were  small  and 
dark.  The  Aryans  were  fair  in  com- 
plexion and  large  in  stature.  In  Greece, 
in  Southern  Italy,  in  Spain  and  South- 
ern France,  where  the  small,  brunette 
Iberians  were  most  numerous  as  com- 
pared with  the  great,  blond  Aryan  in- 
vaders, the  people  are  still  mainly  small 
in  stature  and  dark  in  complexion.  In 
Russia,  in  Norway  and  Sweden  where 
there  were  very  few  Iberians,  the  people 
still  show  the  purity  of  their  Aryan  de- 
scent in  their  fair  complexion  and  large 
stature,  while  in  Northern  Italy,  in 
Northern  France,  in  Germany,  in  the 
British  Islands,  and  in  America  the  Iber- 
ians and  Aryan  statures  and  complexions 
are  intermingled  in  endless  variety. 

We  must  keep  in  mind,  too,  that 
these  different  migrations  did  not  all 
take  place  at  the  same  time  or  within  a 
short  period.  They  were  made  slowly, 
and  all  together  must  have  extended  over 
a space  of  at  least  two  thousand  years. 
Each  branch  wandered,  in  a haphazard 
way,  wherever  it  could  find  its  route 
most  easily,  settling  down  and  living  for 
years,  perhaps  centuries,  in  one  place 
before  moving  farther.  They  drove 
before  them  their  flocks,  carried  with 
them  all  their  possessions,  and  planted 
and  raised  their  crops  for  food  on  the 
way.  They  had  when  they  started  no 
definite  end  in  view,  and  the  place  of 
final  settlement  was  determined  by  aris- 
ing circumstances. 

We  must  not  think,  either,  of  these 
Aryan  migrations  as  having  ceased  even 
at  the  present  time,  for  the  Aryan 
nations  of  Europe  are  still  pressing  to 
the  west  and  filling  all  America,  and 
here  they  are  once  more  merging  into 
one  great  family,  something  as  they 
were  before  any  of  them  had  left  the  old 
Aryan  homestead  east  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  W.  Edwin  Priest. 
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YOUNG  FOLKS’  STORIES. 


Our  Trip  to  the  Salt  Lake  Temple. 

We  started  out  on  Monday,  April 
10th  last,  to  attend  the  dedication  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  About  nine 
o’clock  we  were  traveling  down  Provo 
Canyon. 

When  we  were  in  sight  of  Pleasant 
Grove  my  two  little  sisters  were  up  on 
the  seat  with  papa,  and  he  was  driving 
at  a fast  trot.  Suddenly  we  came  to  a 
deep  ditch  in  the  road,  and  papa  thought 
it  was  only  a shallow  one,  and  he  let  the 
horses  trot  over  it.  As  the  ground  was 
covered  with  slush,  he  could  not  see  it 
very  well.  In  trying  to  save  the  two 
little  girls  papa  fell  out  against  the 
horses,  which  frightened  them,  and  they 
ran  some  distance.  Papa  caught  on  the 
wagon  tongue.  I asked  God  to  keep 
papa  and  my  sisters  from  getting  killed, 
and  He  did  so.  Papa  only  had  his  foot 
and  hand  hurt  quite  badly. 

We  traveled  on  to  Lehi,  and  stopped 
at  Brother  Brown’s  place.  He  was 
very  kind  to  us.  Next  morning  papa’s 
foot  was  quite  lame  and  sore.  So 
Brother  Brown  came  and  harnessed  and 
hitched  the  horses  on  the  wagon  for 
papa,  and  we  thanked  him  for  his  kind- 
ness. Then  we  traveled  to  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Grace  Greer.  Age  1 2-  years. 

Wallsburg,  Wasatch  Co.,  Utah. 


Cases  of  Healing  by  Faith. 

About  four  years  ago  a family  by  the 
name  of  Jardine  were  living  in  our 
house.  Their  little  daughter,  then  about 
seven  years  old,  had  become  every  ill, 


and  was  thrown  into  convulsions. 
They  sent  for  the  doctor,  but  he  did  not 
know  what  was  the  matter.  He  and 
Sister  Jardine  and  my  mother  did  all  in 
their  power  to  restore  the  little  sufferer, 
but  to  no  avail. 

The  mother  held  the  little  child  in 
her  arms,  thinking  every  moment  would 
be  her  last.  The  child  turned  black  in 
the  face.  They  spoke  to  her,  but  she 
could  not  answer.  The  Elders  were 
immediately  sent  for,  who  administered 
to  the  child.  As  soon  as  the  Elders  had 
taken  their  hands  off  her  head  the  little 
girl  opened  her  eyes  and  smiled.  I 
remember  the  words  she  said,  "Mamma, 
where  is  the  gum  that  Sister  Lewds 
gave  to  me.”  In  a few  minutes  she  was 
apparently  as  well  as  ever.  This  I 
witnessed  with  my  own  e}ms,  and  it  was 
a strong  testimony  to  me  that  the  Lord 
hears  and  answers  prayers,  and  honors 
those  who  hold  the  priesthood  when 
they  administer  in  His  name. 

I also  witnessed  another  miraculous 
healing.  My  sister  had  been  suffer- 

ing with  the  cramp  for  some  time. 
One  night  she  was  attacked  with  the 
same  complaint,  and  was  in  great  pain. 
We  called  upon  the  Elders  to  administer 
to  her.  When  this  was  done  the  pain 
ceased. 

This  was  also  a strong  testimony  to 
me.  My  mother  was  absent  at  this 
time.  My  brothers  and  I knelt  down  in 
family  prayer  and  thanked.  God  for  hav- 
ing been  so  kind  to  us  in  healing  our 
beloved  sister.  After  this  she  slept 
peacefully  the  rest  of  the  night. 

Mamie  Lewis.  Age  14  years. 

Kaysville,  Davis  Co.,  Utah. 


A Coyote  in  the  House. 

My  father  has  a ranch  twenty  miles 
from  here,  at  a place  called  Pipe 
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Springs,  in  Arizona.  Coyotes  are  very 
thick  there,  so  that  we  cannot  keep 
turkeys  or  chickens. 

The  house  is  built  on  the  side  of 
knoll,  and  up  stairs  there  is  a door  that 
opens  on  to  the  hill. 

One  day  the  door  was  left  open,  and 
at  night  my  aunt  went  up  to  put  her 
baby  to  bed,  and  there  she  found  a 
great  big  coyote,  fast  asleep,  by  the  side 
of  the  cradle,  in  which  lay  a little  girl 
two  years  old.  My  aunt  called  to  my 
father  to  come  and  kill  it.  They  kicked 
it  several  times,  and  then  threw  it 
against  the  house  and  killed  it. 

Rachel  Woolley.  Age  12  years. 

Kanab,  Utah. 


Sammy’s  Punishment. 

It  was  one  fine  day  in  the  early  part 
of  July  when  Sammy  came  running  in 
the  house  and  asked  Aunt  Sarah  (for  he 
was  an  orphan  and  lived  with  his  aunt) 
if  he  could  go  over  to  Gray’s  to  watch 
some  of  the  men  cut  some  hay.  Aunt 
Sarah  knew  that  when  Sammy  and  the 
two  Gray  boys,  Johnny  and  Bertie,  got 
together  they  always  got  into  mischief; 
but  nevertheless  Sammy  got  permission 
to  go,  on  the  condition  that  he  would 
be  back  before  five  o’clock.  But  she 
had  no  more  than  said  “Yes”  than  he 
was  off,  and  did  not  hear  the  conditions. 
Sammy  ran  down  the  street  until  he 
reached  Gray’s  place,  where  he  found 
the  boys  about  to  go  to  the  store,  nearly 
a mile  from  there.  They  finally 
persuaded  Sammy  to  go  with  them. 
They  arrived  there  all  right,  and  had 
started  back.  On  their  return  they 
stopped  to  rest. 

“I  say,”  said  Johnny,  “let’s  have 
some  of  Jones’  cherries.” 

“I’ll  go  you,”  said  Sammy,  "and  I 
know  which  is  the  best  tree,  too.” 


“Yes,  but  you  know  that  last  Sunday 
in  school  our  teacher  told  us  that  it 
was  wrong  to  steal,”  rejoined  Bertie, 


“I  don’t  care;  come  on,  boys,”  urged 
Sammy. 

So  off  they  started,  and  found  the 
best  tree,  as  Sammy  termed  it.  They 
climbed  up  and  commenced  helping 
themselves.  They  were  just  thinking 
about  going  when  the  tree,  bowed  by 
its  weight,  let  them  down.  They  were 
not  hurt  seriously,  but  did  not  escape 
without  a bump  and  scratch  or  two. 
As  soon  as  they  recovered  themselves 
they  scampered  off.  There  was  one 
thing  which  they  did  not  notice  until 
now — that  great,  black  clouds  were 
gathering  in  the  west.  They  ran  as 
fast  as  they  could  until  they  reached 
Gray’s. 

Mrs.  Gray  would  not  think  of  sending 
Sammy  home  that  night,  as  the  storm 
had  come  on,  and  it  was  not  fit  for  him 
to  be  out.  They  all  went  to  bed  as 
though  nothing  had  happened;  but 
before  the  night  was  through  Sammy 
woke  up  with  a fearful  pain  in  his 
stomach.  Mrs.  Gray  got  up  when  she 
heard  his  moans  and  groans,  and  gave 
him  some  ginger  tea,  which  eased  him, 
and  he  went  to  sleep  again. 

Sammy  resolved  not  to  tell  Johnny 
and  Bertie  what  had  happened,  but  he 
found  they  had  shared  the  same  fate, 
and  he  was  not  the  only  one  that  had 
wished  he  had  not  eaten  the  cherries. 

Meanwhile  his  aunt  did  not  feel 
uneasy  about  him,  because  she  guessed 
the  reason  he  had  stayed  away  all 
night;  but  when  he  didn’t  come  home 
early  in  the  morning  she  sent  his 
brother  Harry  after  him,  and  it  was  he 
whom  Sammy  met  when  on  his  way 
home.  He  told  Aunt  Sarah  all  about 
the  unlucky  affair  in  which  he  had 
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taken  part.  She  listened  quietly  until  he 
was  through,  and  then  said: 

"Well,  Sammy,  you  have  been  steal- 
ing, and  you  need  punishing,  but  I am 
not  going  to  whip  jrou,  but  I am  going 
to  make  you  pay  for  the  damages  you 
have  done.  ” 

Sammy  had  begun  to  breathe  freer 
when  he  was  told  that  he  wasn’t  to  be 
whipped;  but  when  he  heard  the  latter 
part  of  the  sentence  it  nearly  took  his 
breath  away. 

"Yes,  but  I haven’t  any  money,”  was 
the  response. 

"You  know  the  little  lamb  that  your 
brother  gave  you;  now  I want  you  to 
sell  it  and  give  farmer  Jones  the  money,” 
Aunt  Sarah  readily  replied. 

Now  Sammy’s  face  did  cloud,  for  he 
had  reckoned  on  selling  that  lamb  when 
it  was  larger,  but  he  knew  that  there 
was  no  way  to  get  out  of  it. 

"But  who  shall  I sell  it  to?” 

"I  will  buy  it  from  you  for  one  dollar, 
and  you  can  work  the  rest  of  it  out.  ’’ 

So  the  lamb  was  sold,  and  Sammy 
started  off  to  Mr.  Jones’,  feeling  rather 
sheepish.  When  he  arrived  there  the 
farmer  was  sorting  potatoes. 

"Well,  Sammy,”  he  said,  "I  hear  you 
have  been  stealing  my  cherries.” 

"Yes,  sir,”  returned  Sammy,  sheep- 
ishly, “and  have  come  to  pay  you  for 
the  damages.  ” 

"That  is  nothing  but  fair,”  replied 
the  farmer. 

"Here  is  a dollar,  and  Aunt  Sarah 
says  that  1 can  work  the  rest  of  it  out.” 
“All  right.  I have  just  been  wanting 
a boy  to  assort  these  potatoes.  Put  all 
the  small  ones  in  this  barrel  and  all  the 
large  ones  in  this  one.” 

The  farmer  then  left  Sammy  to  do 
his  work.  He  worked  steadily  on  until 
the  dinner  bell  rang,  and  Sammy  was 
not  sorry,  for  more  than  once  he  had 


wondered  how  much  more  work  would 
fall  to  his  share. 

“Sammy,”  said  the  farmer,  “as  we 
are  going  to  town  this  afternoon,  and 
there  won’t  be  anyone  left  to  see  after 
you,  so  you  may  go  now.  I don’t  think 
you  will  be  very  apt  to  steal  cherries 
again.  ” 

Sammy  thought  the  same,  and  with 
that  he  went  home  gladly. 

Mr.  Jones  met  Aunt  Sarah  a few  days 
later  and  insisted  on  returning  the 
dollar. 

“I  don’t  want  the  little  fellow’s 
money,  but  the  principle  is  right,  and 
you  mustn’t  let  him  know  I returned 
the  money.” 

Aunt  Sarah  took  it  and  invested  it 
in  a hat  for  the  boy.  Sammy  was  none 
the  wiser  about  this,  but  there  was  one 
thing  that  he  was  wiser  about,  and 
that  was  that  those  who  do  wrong  have 
to  suffer. 

C.  L.  H.  Age  14  years. 


My  Mamma’s  Pet  Hen. 

When  my  mamma  was  a little  girl 
she  lived  on  a farm.  One  time  late  in 
the  fall  she  was  very  ill  for  a long  time. 
One  day  one  of  the  neighbors  came  in 
and  brought  a little  chicken  that  he 
had  found  nearly  frozen.  Mamma  took 
it  and  cared  for  it,  and  kept  it  in  the 
house  all  winter,  and  it  became  very 
much  attached  to  her. 

If  the  other  children  tried  to  catch 
her  she  would  fly  up  on  mamma’s  bed 
and  hide  her  head  under  the  spread. 

The  next  summer  one  day  she  came 
in  and  flew  upon  the  bed  and  layed  an 
egg,  and  every  day  after  that  if  she 
could  get  m the  house  she  would  lay 
her  egg  on  the  bed. 

After  a while  they  set  her  on  some 
eggs  out  in  the  barn.  As  soon  as  she 
came  off  with  her  little  chickens  she 
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came  into  the  house,  flew  upon  the  bed 
and  tried  to  call  her  little  chicks  up  to 
her. 

Tessie  Gam.  Age  8 years. 
Salt  Lakc  City. 


THE  BLUE  LAWS. 

The  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut  were 
so  called  because  they  were  printed  on 
blue-tinged  paper. 

These  were  some  of  them: 

"No  one  shall  be  a freeman  or  have  a 
vote,  unless  he  is  converted  and  a mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  churches  allowed  in 
the  Dominion.  ” 

"No  dissenter  from  the  essential 
worship  of  this  Dominion  shall  be 
allowed  to  give  a vote  for  electing 
magistrates  or  any  officer.  ” 

“No  food  or  lodging  shall  be  offered  to 
a heretic.  ” 

“No  one  shall  cross  the  river  on  the 
Sabbath  but  an  authorized  clergyman.” 
“No  one  shall  travel,  cook  victuals, 
make  beds,  sweep  houses,  cut  hair  or 
shave  on  the  Sabbath  day.  ” 

“No  one  shall  kiss  his  or  her  children 
on  the  Sabbath  or  feasting  days.” 

“The  Sabbath  day  shall  begin  at  sun- 
set Saturday.” 

“Whoever  wears  clothes  trimmed  with 
gold,  silver,  or  bone  lace  above  one 
shilling  a yard,  shall  be  presented  by 
the  grand  jurors,  and  the  selectmen  shall 
tax  the  estate  ^£300.  ” 

"Whoever  brings  cards  or  dice  into 
the  Dominion  shall  be  fined  ^C5.  ” 

“No  one  shall  eat  mince  pies,  dance, 
play  cards,  or  play  any  instrument  of 
music  except  the  drum,  trumpet,  or 
jewsharp.  ” 

“No  man  shall  court  a maid  in  per- 
son or  b)f  letter,  without  obtaining  the 
consent  of  her  parents;  penalty  for 

the  first  offense,  for  the  second, 


and  for  the  third,  imprisonment  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  court.  ” 


A LADY  BORN. 

True  politeness  does  not  consist  of 
the  artificial  airs  of  the  drawing-room, 
in  what  is  sometimes  called  “company 
manners,”  that  continue  so  long  as 
there  are  persons  present  to  look  on 
whose  good  opinion  is  desired,  and 
relapse  into  barbarism  as  soon  as  the 
company  has  gone.  It  is  the  inborn 
impulse  of  a higher  and  nobler  nature. 
Here  is  an  apt  illustration: 

An  aged  truck  man  bent  under  the 
weight  of  a big  roll  of  carpet.  His 
bale  hook  fell  from  his  hand  and 
bounded  into  the  gutter  out  of  reach. 
Twenty  idle  clerks  and  salesmen  saw 
the  old  man’s  predicament,  and  smiled 
at  his  look  of  bewilderment.  No  one 
ventured  to  help  him.  A fashionably 
dressed  young  woman  came  along,  took 
in  the  situation  at  a glance,  and  with- 
out looking  to  the  right  or  left  stepped 
into  the  gutter,  picked  up  the  hook  in 
her  dainty,  gloved  fingers,  and  handed 
it  to  the  man  with  a smile.  The  idlers 
looked  at  each  other  and  at  the  fair 
young  woman. 

The  old  truckman,  in  a violent  effort 
to  express  his  thanks  politely,  lost  his 
hat.  It  rolled  into  the  gutter  where  the 
hook  had  been.  This  was  almost  too 
much  for  any  woman,  young  or  past 
young;  but  this  New  York  girl  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Into  the  gutter 
she  tripped  again  and  got  the  soiled  hat. 
When  she  handed  it  to  the  truckman  a 
happy  smile  was  seen  to  play  about  her 
lips.  "God  bless  ye,  miss,”  the  old 
man  said,  as  the  fair  maiden  turned 
her  back  on  the  idlers  and  went  on  her 
way.  What  an  example  of  true  polite- 
ness ! 
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I WILL  PRAISE  THE  LORD. 

Treble  Solo.  By  H.  H.  Petersen. 
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THE  SPIDER’S  SURPRISE. 

A crafty  spider  sat  down  one  night 
In  a cosy  corner  his  web  to  spin  ; 

He  drove  his  shuttle  with  main  and  might 
To  the  steady  tick  of  a clock  within. 

As  he  scanned  his  work  with  caution  wise, 

And  spread  it  wide  on  the  kitchen  wall 
Says  he,  “ In  the  morning  I’ll  vex  the  flies 
And  slay  them  by  dozens  great  and  small.” 

So  he  finished  the  work  he  had  begun 
Ere  his  eyes  had  slumbered  in  silent  rest, 

And  waited  the  rays  of  the  morrow’s  sun 
To  follow  the  bent  of  his  stern  behest. 

But  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  crack  of  doom 
Awaited  our  hero  at  break  of  day  ; 

The  house  wife  came  with  her  sweeping  broom 
And  swept  both  he  and  his  web  away. 

And  but  for  a seam  in  the  floor  below 
Which  he  reached  with  desp’rate  leap  and  bound 
His  life  would  have  vanished  beneath  the  blow 
Of  the  angry  woman  that  stamped  around. 


E’en  so,  vain  spider,  it  is  with  man; 

He  spins  and  weaves  in  the  corner  wrong. 

And  rests  secure  in  his  ill-laid  plan 
Till  the  broom  of  destruction  steals  along. 

He  drives  his  shuttle  of  fancy  wild, 

And  trusts  the  morrow  his  bliss  to  find; 

But  wakes  at  the  dawn  with  hope  beguiled 
To  hide  from  the  danger  that  treads  behind. 

With  worldly  prospects  to  prompt  and  guide  us 
We  weave  at  random,  in  error’s  night; 

If  heav’n  guide  us,  though  anger  chide  us 
Life’s  web  is  stable  and  woven  right. 

J.  C. 


"John,”  said  the  minister’s  wife, 
“how  many  more  times  are  you  going  to 
recite  that  sermon  of  yours?” 

“Don’t  bother  me,  my  dear,  if  you 
please,”  he  replied.  "I  am  practising 
what  I preach.  ” 
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fifth  branch  ( Vermes'). 

WORMS  AND  THEIR  KINDRED. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a 
concise  definition  of  the  term  “worm;” 
so  many  diverse  forms  of  life  being 
included  in  the  branch  according  to 
zoologists’  classification.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  a worm  may  be 
described  as  an  invertebrate  animal, 
having  a head  and  a tail,  a dorsal  (upper) 
and  a ventral  (lower)  surface  well  de- 
fined, and  being  composed  of  a number 
of  rings  or  segments,  with  jointed 
appendages  or  none  at  all.  The  seg- 
mented structure  is  frequently  more 
apparent  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
internal  organs  than  in  the  outer  form, 
oftentimes  the  only  external  sign  being 
a folding  of  the  skin  into  rings.  Worms 
of  different  kinds  are  found  living  in 
earth  and  in  water  both  salt  and  fresh; 
and  also  as  parasites,  that  is  external  or 
internal  tenants  of  other  animals’ 
bodies.  Let  us  consider  a few  of  the 
classes  in  which  worms  have  been 
arranged. 

The  Flat  Worms  (class  Platyhelmin- 
thes)  first  claim  our  attention.  The 
tiny  Planarian  Worms  exist  in  great 
numbers  in  most  small  streams;  often- 
times covering  stones  and  other  sub- 
merged objects. 


V 

Fig.  1. 
irian  V 
from  fresh  water 


Figure  1 is  a magnified  picture  of  a 
common  one  of  this  class.  The  little 
creature  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
dark  colored,  with  two  well  defined  eye 
spots,  and  an  oval  space 
of  lighter  color  in  front  of 
the  eyes.  The  mouth  is 
situated  on  the  lower  sur- 
face, near  the  middle  of 
the  body;  it  leads  directly 
into  a stomach  which  is 
connected  with  many 
branching  tubes.  On  the 

Planarian  Worm,  exterior  of  the  body  are 

( pianariaiorva ).  numerous  fine  cilia,  which 
give  the  creature  the  power  of  slow  glid- 
ing motion.  These  worms  multiply  in 
several  ways,  among  which  that  of  self- 
division is  not  the  least  interesting.  If 
a living  specimen  be  cut  in  pieces,  each 
piece  may  become  a perfect  worm.  If 
the  head  or  the  tail  be  slit,  the  divided 
parts  will  develop  separately,  produc'ng 
two  heads  or  tails. 

Another  flat  worm  is  the  Liver  Fluke , 
shown  in  figure  2.  This  is  sometimes 
found  infesting  human  bodies;  but  it  is 
of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  livers 
of  sheep,  producing  in  the  animal  a 
variety  of  the  disease  popularly  known 
as  rot.  The  eggs  of  the  fluke  passing 
from  the  intestines  of  diseased  sheep 
readily  hatch  in  any  damp  situation. 
The  young  worms  sometimes  find  their 
way  into  the  bodies  of  snails,  where 
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they  undergo  a partial  development, 
assuming  many  strange  forms,  and  at  last 
escaping  from  the  snail.  If  then  brought 
in  contact  with  the  skin  of  the  human 
body  they  penetrate  it. 
Many  of  them,  however, 
are  swallowed  by  sheep  in 
their  food  and  drink,  and 
if  meat  so  infected  be 
eaten  by  human  beings, 
unless  by  thorough  cook- 
ing the  parasites  have  been 
Fig.  2.  a he  Liver  killed,  the  disease  may  be 

hepatica) , a worm  so  transferred, 
from  the  body  Another  order  of  flat 

worms  is  that  of  the  Ces- 
toda  of  which  the  common 


of  a sheep. 
o.  The  m o u t li 
opening.  6.  Di- 
gestive tube. 

C.  Abdominal  Tape  Worm,  is  a pro- 
minent member.  In  the 


sucker. 

adult  form  this  is  a parasite  within  the 
bodies  of  human  beings,  and  of  some  of 
the  higher  animals.  Tape  worms  have 
been  known  to  attain  the  length  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet.  The  body  is 

ribbon-like,  hence  the  name,  and  is  com- 
posed of  numerous  segments  or  joints, 

which  increase  in  size  for  some  distance 
from  the  head,  and  then  decrease  toward 
the  tail.  (See  figure  3.) 

Each  segment  is  sup- 
plied with  essential  or- 
gans of  the  body,  so 

that  a single  joint  may 

develop  into  a long 
worm.  The  tape  worm 
is  devoid  of  mouth  and 
alimentary  canal,  and 
in  fact  of  all  true  diges- 
tive organs.  In  this  pe- 

Fig.  3.  Tape  Worm  culiarity  we  see  again 
{Taenia  solium ),  pa-  , . , . ^ 

rasite  of  human  tli.6  evidence  of  a.  Creat- 

being,  h.  Small  0r’s  wise  design,  to 

head.  t.  Tail,  s. 

Segments  or  joints.  form  no  useless  organs 
or  superfluities  of  any  kind.  The  tape 

worm  lives  in  a bath  of  prepared  food, 
within  the  intestine  of  its  host;  it  has 


no  need  therefore  of  independent  diges- 
tive apparatus,  and  consequently  it  has 
none  such.  Nutriment  is  absorbed 
directly  through  the  skin  from  the  mass 
of  partially  digested  food  within  which 
it  floats. 

The  head  of  the  tape  worm  shown 
in  figure  3 is  small,  rarely  larger  than  a 
No.  4 shot;  however,  this  head  without 
a mouth  is  of  wonderful  structure.  Four 
muscular  suckers  are  found  on  the  sides 
of  the  head;  on  the  crown  is  a circlet 
of  hooks,  and  by  the  aid  of  these  organs 
the  worm  clings  to  the  intestinal  wall  of 


Fig.  4.  Head  of  Tape  Worm  ( Tania  crassicolis) , bigbly 
magnified.  Found  in  the  liver  of  a rat. 

its  host.  Figure  4 is  taken  from  a 
highly  magnified  photomicrograph  of  the 
head  of  a young  tape  worm,  found  by 
the  writer  in  the  liver  of  a rat.  When 
discovered,  this  worm  and  two  others 
with  it  were  encysted,  that  is  to  say 
they  were  lying  dormant  within  a blad- 
der-like enclosure.  The  liver  containing 
the  cysts  was  given  to  a cat,  and  a few 
days  later  the  cat  was  killed.  Two  of 
the  worms  were  found  now  well  de- 
veloped, clinging  to  the  cat’s  intestines. 
This  illustrates  the  usual  history  of  the 
tape  worm’s  life;  parasites  of  this  class 
do  not  reach  the  adult  state  in  the  body 
within  which  they  are  hatched  from  the 
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egg.  If  a hog  had  devoured  the  rat; 
and  if  the  pig  in  time  had  been  eaten 
by  a human  being,  the  last-named  may 
have  become  the  host  of  these  undesir- 
able guests.  Meat  known  to  contain 
taeniae  should  not  be  used  as  food;  and 
as  a preventative  measure,  all  meat 
should  be  thoroughly  cooked  before 
being  eaten. 

Corresponding  in  classification  to  the 
flat  worms  there  is  another  class,  called 
by  zoologists  the  Nemathelminthes, 
which  formidable  word  means  “round 
or  thread  like  worms.”  As  an  example 
of  this  let  us  consider  the  one  time  com- 
mon Vinegar  eel  (figure  5). 


Fig.  5.  The  Vinegar  Eel  (Leplodera  oxophila).  o.  CEso 

phagus.  i.  Intestine,  r.  Reproductive  organs. 

As  the  name  indicates,  these  worms 
are  to  be  found  in  vinegar;  but  they  are 
of  rarer  occurrence  now  than  formerly; 
the  reason  being,  the  vinegar  as  now 
manufactured  contains  much  less  sugar 
in  solution  than  was  the  case  by  the 
older  methods  of  preparation.  These 
worms  do  not  live  upon  the  vinegar 
itself,  but  upon  the  plant  life,  which  as 
fungus  growth,  flourishes  upon  the 
unfermented  sugar  in  solution.  The 
vinegar  eel  rarely  reaches  one-twelfth  of 
an  inch  in  length,  yet  by  comparison 
with  its  thickness  it  is  long  and  slender. 
Its  body  is  beautifully  transparent,  so 
that  the  internal  structure  is  readily 
seen  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
Specimens  may  be  obtained  for  examina- 
tion by  sweetening  some  pure  vinegar 
and  freely  exposing  it  to  the  air.  Soon 
a thick  growth  of  fungi  renders  the 
solution  turbid,  and  within  a short  time 
this  will  be  found  swarming  with  the 


“eels.”  At  one  time  such  a mysterious 
occurrence  of  life  would  have  been 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  spontaneous 
generation,  living  things  supposedly 
coming  frorii  dead  matter;  but  careful 
experiment  has  proved  that  unless  the 
eggs  or  the  undeveloped  young  of  the 
vinegar  eels  be  introduced  into  the  solu- 
tion, as  also  the  spores  of  the  fungi  in 
which  the  worms  thrive,  neither  will  be 
found  therein.  If  vinegar  sweetened  as 
described,  be  sterilized  by  boiling,  and 
then  kept  from  air  except  such  as  has 
been  filtered  or  otherwise  cleansed  from 
all  floating  particles,  no  such  develop- 
ment of  life  is  seen.  If,  however,  such 
sterilized  vinegar  be  exposed  to  un- 
cleansed air,  both  fungi  and  worms  will 
soon  be  found  in  it. 

Another  form  of  life  very  similar  to 
the  vinegar  eel,  and  indeed  thought  to 
be  identical  with  it,  is  the  Paste  Worm 
often  occurring  in  starch  paste  undergo- 
ing fermentation.  However,  as  there 
may  be  differences  between  the  two,  the 
paste  worm  has  received  a name  of  its 
own — Leptodera  Glutinis.  And  still 
another  closely  allied  form  is  the  Wheat 
Worm  ( Anguillula  tri/ici),  which  makes 
its  home  whenever  possible  in  the  grains 
of  the  growing  wheat,  devouring  the 
substance.  Wheat  grains  so  diseased 
are  irregular  in  shape  smaller  than 
usual,  and  almost  black;  they  may  be 
filled  with  eggs  or  partially  developed 
worms.  When  such  a grain  decays  the 
worms  are  set  free,  and  may  remain 
inactive  for  many  years,  and  then  revive 
with  all  their  destructive  powers  as 
soon  as  the  requisite  conditions  of 
warmth  and  moisture  are  supplied.  By 
actual  experiment  it  has  been  proved 
that  these  worms  may  resume  active 
growth  after  a suspension  of  all  signs 
of  life  for  thirty  years. 

But  of  all  the  thread-like  worms 
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which  are  especially  injurious  to  man- 
kind, the  Trichina  (figure  6)  is  most  to 


Fig.  6.  Trichina  in  flesh  of  Swine,  ( Trichina  spiralis). 

3.  A single  worm  highly  magnified.  1.  Worms 
migrating.  2.  An  encysted  worm 
in  muscle. 

be  dreaded.  These  worms  may  exist  as 
parasites  in  the  human  flesh,  having 
been  taken  with  the  food.  Their 
presence  in  the  body  gives  rise  to  the 
disease  known  as  Trichinaasis , which  is 
always  attended  by  terrible  suffering, 
and  which  frequently  results  fatally.  If 
a piece  of  meat  containing  the  worms  be 
eaten  by  an  animal  or  a human  being  the 
young  trichinae  develop  within  the  intes- 
tines, and  soon  work  their  way  through 
the  intervening  tissues  of  the  body, 
finally  lodging  in  the  muscles.  Here  at 
first  they  feed  upon  the  muscular  fibres, 
growing  rapidly;  then  they  become 
encysted,  or  encased  in  little  tough 
bladder-like  capsules,  each  about  one- 
fortieth  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  dur- 
ing the  migration  of  the  trichinae  to  the 
muscles  that  the  greatest  suffering 
exists;  when  the  worms  become  encysted 
the  danger  is  comparatively  over;  but 
many  persons  so  affected  die  before  this 
stage  is  reached. 

The  full  grown  worm  averages  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length,  though  the 
size  is  very  variable.  Figure  6 shows  at 
3 a single  adult  worm  very  highly 
magnified;  and  at  1 is  a slice  of  muscle 


with  the  worms  not  yet  encysted, 
migrating  in  it;  and  at  2 is  seen  a 
trichina  within  its  cyst.  The  writer 
once  examined  a portion  of  the  flesh  of 
a young  girl  who  had  died  from  this 
diseace,  contracted  through  eating 
infected  pork,  which  had  been  but 
partially  cooked.  In  a thin  slice  of 
muscle  but  one-eighth  of  an  inch  square, 
ten  of  the  worms,  some  entirely 
encysted  and  others  partially  so,  were 
counted.  If  a considerable  portion  of 
the  muscular  tissue  were  similarly 
affected,  the  number  of  worms  within 
the  body  would  be  enormous.  Leuckart 
examined  a cat  infested  with  trichinae; 
in  a single  ounce  of  its  flesh  325,000  of 
the  worms  were  found.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  if  the  voluntary  muscles 
of  a human  body  were  similarly  infested 
there  would  be  present  fully  1950  mil- 
lions of  the  worms.  To  guard  against 
attacks  of  trichinae,  only  meat  from 
healthy  animals  should  be  eaten;  and 
this  should  be  used  sparingly;  and 
moreover,  all  flesh  that  is  to  be  used 
for  food  should  be  thoroughly  cooked. 
Heat  will  kill  the  trichinae,  and  if  the 
worms  are  to  be  eaten  at  all  it  is  cer- 
tainly of  prime  importance  that  they  be 
killed  first. 

Another  nematode  or  thread  worm, 
and  one  about  which 
wonderful  stories 
have  been  told,  is  the 
Hair  Worm  (shown  in 
_ TT  . ,,r  figure  7s).  The  adult 

( Gordius  aquaticus).  t.  form  may  be  found  in 
lts  t,ul  water  of  streams  and 

pools;  and  in  such  places  the  eggs  are 
deposited.  The  young  worms  pass  the 
early  stages  of  life  in  the  water;  then 
they  seek  entance  into  the  bodies  of 
certain  aquatic  animals,  particularly  the 
larvae  of  insects,  which  in  turn  may 
be  eaten  by  fish  or  water  birds,  and  thus 
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by  fostering  care  involuntarily  bestowed 
by  various  hosts,  the  hair  worm  reaches 
maturity;  then  passing  from  the  body 
of  its  latest  entertainer,  it  spends  the 
remaining  portion  of  its  life  in  the  water. 

This  worm  has  been  improperly  called 
the  “hair  snake,”  and  the  popular  error 
has  won  strong  confidence  that  the 
creature  is  a transformed  horse-hair. 
Such  a belief  is  entirely  unwarranted. 
The  laws  of  nature  which  are  ordained 
of  God,  do  not  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  any  earthly  form  of  life  except 
as  the  offspring  of  a similar  living  form 
existing  before;  and  this  chain  of 
parentage  reaches  back  to  the  first 
creation  by  an  Almighty  hand  when 
the  earth  received  its  inhabitants  great 
and  small. 

/.  E.  T. 


LITTLE  CLARA.* 

“Oh,  children,  what  a racket  you  are 
making!  It  is  enough  to  drive  one 
wild.  Boys,  Artie  and  Steve,  this  is 
the  last  time  I am  going  to  speak  to 
you.  Just  another  word  from  you,  and 
you’ll  both  go  to  bed  without  any 
supper.  ” 

“We  wouldn’t  lose  much,”  muttered 
Artie,  as  he  threw  down  his  ball  and  gave 
his  mother  a defiant  scowl.  “I’d  like 
to  know  what  a fellow  can  do  if  he  has  to 
be  cooped  up  in  a little  stuffy  room  all 
day,  sit  with  his  hands  folded,  and  if 
he  just  opens  his  mouth  a minute  to 
keep  from  choking  to  be  told  to  shut  up. 
Be  glad  when  I’m  a man.” 

Suppose  we  take  a peep  at  Artie’s 
home.  -A  small,  low  room,  scantily 
furnished  serves  as  kitchen,  dining  and 


*This  pathetic  story  was  written  for  and  recited  at  a 
May-day  concert,  consisting  of  an  operetta  and  other 
selections  prepared  by  the  students  of  Rhetoric  in  the 
B.  Y.  Academy. 


sitting-room  in  one;  while  joined  to  the 
back  is  the  family  bed-room.  By  the 
waning  light  of  the  one  small  window  a 
woman  sits  sewing.  Her  face  is  thin 
and  haggard,  and  bears  trace  of  weary 
hours  of  toil  byr  the  midnight  lamp, 
secret  brooding,  and  heartache.  Such 
a despairing,  tired  expression  in  her 
eyes  that  one  would  fain  turn  away  to 
hide  their  tears.  Poor  mother,  both 
body  and  mind  are  exhausted  in  the 
daily  struggle  to  get  bread  for  her  five 
fatherless  children.  The  strain  on  her 
nervous  system  has  helped  to  change 
the  once  sunny  disposition  to  one  of 
constant  irritability.  So  accustomed  to 
scoldings  and  punishments  the  noisy, 
careless  children  have  grown  that  they 
pay  little  heed  to  their  mother’s  voice. 
Daily  she  feels  her  power  weakening, 
and  looks  forward  with  dread  to  the 
time  when  they  shall  come  out  in  open 
defiance.  But  what  can  be  done  to 
avert  it,  she  wonders  despairingly. 

“Oh,  mamma,  can’t  we  go  out  awhile 
now?  ’Cause  it’s  quit  raining,”  said 
Rose,  coaxingly. 

"Yes,  I will  be  only  too  glad  to  get 
rid  of  you  for  awhile.  I’m  nearly 
frantic  with  your  screaming  and  jang- 
ling. Artie,  stop  that  whistling.” 

"Come  on,  Art,”  cried  Steve,  "let’s 
play  marbles.  ” 

“What’s  the  good,”  growled  Artie. 
"You’ve  got  the  jnost  marbles,  and 
I won’t  play  ’less  you  divide.” 

"I’ll  not  do  it  though,”  was  the  flat 
reply. 

"Here,  Artie,”  said  a low,  sweet 
voice,  and  little  Clara,  the  peacemaker, 
held  out  her  hand  to  him.  “See,  a 
lady  dave  me  this  nickle  such  a long 
time  ago,  but  you  can  have  it  to  buy 
more  marbles  if  you’ll  play  with 
Stevie.  ” 

The  heedless  boy  snatched  the  coin 
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from  the  generous  baby  hand,  then 
without  a word  of  thanks  ran  from  the 
room. 

Clara  turned  away  to  hide  the  tears, 
which  would  come  despite  her  brave 
efforts  to  restrain  them.  It  was  so 
hard  to  part  with  her  treasure,  which 
she  had  hoarded  for  over  a year. 

“Never  mind,  little  sister,”  whispered 
Jack,  the  only  one  who  understood  how 
she  felt.  “I  will  get  you  another  nickle 
soon  as  I can  get  someone  to  give  me  a 
job.  I’m  ’most  eight  now,  you  know. 
Art  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself; 
mean  thing1” 

Poor,  neglected  Clara!  Only  five 
years  of  age,  yet  older  far  in  experience. 
This  delicate  blossom,  which  should 
have  been  nurtured  in  the  sunny  atmos- 
phere of  love  and  tenderness,  had  felt 
only  the  chill  of  indifference  and  harsh- 
ness. Affection  was  the  food  she  craved, 
and  Jack  was  the  only  one  that  gave  it. 
Boy,  though  he  was,  he  had  not  yet 
grown  callous  to  the  touch  of  those  little 
arms  clinging  about  his  neck,  to  the 
murmur  of  those  sweet  lips,  “I  loves 
you.  ” 

Possessed  of  warm,  sensitive  feelings, 
Clara  was  very  unlike  her  brothers  and 
sister,  who  were  bright  and  bold,  rough 
and  careless.  Little  cared  they  when 
their  mother’s  fretful  voice  arrested 
them  in  their  play  and  bade  them  be 
quiet;  but  Clara  would  shrink  into  some 
dark  corner  there  to  suffer  over  and  over 
the  sting  of  the  harsh  words.  It  cut 
like  a knife  to  be  told  that  she  was 
always  needing  new  shoes,  and  was  a 
little  nuisance  because  her  apron  would 
wear  out.  It  seemed  easier  for  the 
over-worked  mother  to  vent  her  scold- 
ings on  this  one,  who  always  took  it 
without  answering  back.  She  did  not 
notice  the  pale,  sad  face  of  her  child, 
the  blue  eyes  so  wistful  and  lonely. 


You  should  have  seen  her,  with  her 
little  yearning  heart  half  broken  by 
neglect,  weeping  such  passionate  tears, 
when  she  could  steal  away  in  some  dark 
corner,  wishing  she  were  older  and 
bigger  so  she  could  work  for  mamma. 

Today  after  the  children  had  gone 
out'she  crept  up  to  her  mother’s  side, 
and  after  some  hesitation  asked: 

“Mamma,  is  there  too  many  of  we? 
If  some  of  us  would  die,  then  you 
wouldn’t  have  to  w'ork  so  hard  and  be 
so  tired,  would  you,  mamma?  I is  the 
mostest  bother,  I guess,  ’cause  I’s  too 
little  to  work,  isn’t  I?” 

The  mother’s  heart  was  touched. 
“Poor  little  soul!  She  is  the  only  one 
who  realizes  what  a hard  struggle  life 
is,”  she  thought  with  a thrill  of  pain 
while  aloud  she  answered  absently: 

“Yes,  dear  Clara,  hadn’t  you  better 
run  out  and  play  with  Jack?  You  stay 
in  the  house  too  much..” 

After  Clara  had  gone  she  kept  recall- 
ing those  strange  words.  “What  an 
odd  little  puss  she  is,”  she  murmured. 
“She  is  the  best  and  dearest  child  I 
have,  and  so  thoughtful,  but  I have 
cruelly  neglected  her.  Talk  of  losing 
any  of  them!  No,  no,”  with  a deep 
shudder,  “though  I work  like  a slave, 
still  am  I willing  to  drudge  on  until 
they  get  old  enough  to  do  for  them- 
selves. Then  I pray  that  I may  be 
released  from  care  and  trouble.  Oh, 
Arthur,”  she  moaned,  bowing  her  ach- 
ing head  in  her  hands,  “what  a weary, 
forsaken  world  this' has  been  since  you 
were  taken  from  me!  Three  long, 
dreary  years  of  sorrow  and  desolation. 
No  one  to  comfort  or  cheer  my  aching 
heart,  and  nothing  but  incessant  toil, 
when  at  times  my  thoughts  are  enough 
to  crush  me  to  the  earth.  Months  pass 
by  so  slowly.  Am  I never  to  find 
alleviation  of  my  sorrow?”  and  once 
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more  the  fountain  of  her  woman’s  heart 
was  opened,  and  the  tears  fell  fast  on 
the  needlework  in  her  hands. 

“And  I have  become  so  impatient 
and  exacting  with  my  children,”  she 
exclaimed  reproachfully,  as  Clara’s 
words  once  more  rang  in  her  ears.  "So 
harsh  and  cold  I have  been  that  they 
are  fast  losing  all  affection  for  me.” 
Then  she  felt  comforted  and  continued 
musing:  “As  soon  as  I get  paid  up  for 
my  sewing,  and  can  sell  the  calf,  I will 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  my  dar- 
lings. ” 

Just  then  Rose  and  Jack  came  rushing 
in  full  of  excitement. 

"Oh,  mamma,  what  do  you  think?” 
they  began  breathlessly,  “Ella  is  getting 
up  a May-party,  and  we’re  all  invited. 
Oh,  do  let  us  go,  please.  Say  yes,  will 
you?” 

“I’ll  think  about  it,”  answered 
mamma,”  smiling  at  their  eagerness. 

"Yes,  but  the  best  of  all,”  cried 
Jack,  “is  that  they  have  chosen  our 
Clara  to  be  queen,  and  she  is  to  be 
dressed  in  white.  Isn’t  that  fine?” 

“Don’t  mention  it  to  her,  Jack,”  said 
mamma,  “for  I cannot  get  her  a white 
dress.  ” 

“Oh,  pshaw!  I’ll  earn  the  money 
myself  and  get  it,”  exclaimed  the  lad, 
“for  Clara  must  go.  It  won’t  take 
much  to  make  her  a dress,  ’cause  she’s 
so  thin.  Why  all  the  children  around 
want  her.  ” 

"Well,  I’ll  see  about  it,  my  boy. 
Rose,  call  the  children  in  to  supper.” 

When  they  had  taken  their  places, 
Jack’s  brotherly  eye  noticed  one  little 
vacant  chair.  “Where  is  sister?”  he 
asked. 

All  shook  their  heads;  no  one  knew. 

“I  wonder  where  she  is,  the  tiresome 
child,”  said  mamma,  with  the  old  fret- 
fulness, as  she  went  to  the  door  and 


called.  “It’s  raining,  too.  Oh,  you 
careless  children,  why  can’t  you  look 
after  her.  No,  Jack,  you  stay  here;  I’ll 
go  after  her.” 

But  though  she  went  all  through  the 
orchard  she'  could  not  find  her.  Sud- 
denly she  stumbled  over  something. 
“Oh  my  darling  is  that  you?”  she  cried, 
gathering  the  drenched  and  shivering 
child  to  her  bosom. 

“No,  mamma,  it’s  only  Clara,” 
answered  the  child,  to  whom  the  name 
of  darling  sounded  strange  and  out  of 
place.  That  night  when  mamma  tucked 
Clara  in  her  little  trundle  bed  she  bent 
down  and  told  the  joyous  news  brought 
by  Jack. 

"Yes,  mamma,  they  all  told  me  about 
it,”  she  answered. 

“Well,  dearie,  aren’t  you  glad?” 
asked  mamma.  “My  little  girl  shall 
have  the  prettiest  white  dress  that  I can 
get.” 

Clara  smiled  her  thanks,  and  dreamily 
closed  her  eyes  in  slumber. 

The  promised  dress  was  duly  bought 
and  made  in  the  prettiest  style  that  the 
mother  could  devise.  Then  she  put  it 
on  the  little  girl  and  held  her  up  to  the 
mirror  that  she  might  see  howr  pretty 
she  looked.  But  Clara’s  face  seemed  so 
thin  and  pale  that  a look  of  terror 
came  in  her  eyes,  as  she  remembered 
the  face  of  a little  friend  of  hers  as  she 
lay  dressed  for  the  grave. 

“No,  no;  please  don’t  make  me  look,  ” 
she  cried  in  frightened  tones,  hiding 
her  face  on  her  mother’s  shoulder. 
“Take  it  off,  mamma.” 

“Why,  my  child,”  exclaimed  the 
mother,  “What  ails  you?  Mamma 
thought  you  would  be  so  pleased  with 
it.” 

“Oh,  I is.  I always  wanted  a white 
dress  ’cause  angels  wear  white.  But 
put  it  away,  mamma,  till  I need  it.” 
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Then  mother  humored  the  childish 
whim,  thinking  that  perhaps  she  was 
not  feeling  well;  but  as  the  days  glided 
by  Clara  seemed  strangely  quiet  and 
listless.  All  day  she  would  lie  on  the 
lounge  apparently  indifferent  to  every- 
thing. Her  mother  tried  to  rouse  her, 
but  when  the  child  begged  so  hard  to 
be  left  alone,  she  hadn’t  the  heart  to 
disturb  her. 

On  the  morning  before  May-day  she 
went  in  to  awaken  Clara,  and  found  her 
with  eyes  wide  open,  but,  oh,  what  a 
change  had  come  over  the  features! 
The  same,  yet  not  the  same.  On  the 
pretty  child  face,  now  so  strangely  white 
and  peaceful,  the  angel  of  death  had 
painted  a farewell  look,  and  the  mother 
who  had  been  so  blind  and  preoccu- 
pied, now  felt  by  intuition  that  her 
dearest  child  was  about  to  leave  her. 

“Mamma,  hold  me.  Clara  is  going 
to  papa.  Tell  them  to  get  another 
queen,  and  not  to  feel  bad  ’cause  I’m 
going.  But,  mamma,  I can  still  wear 
my  white  dress,  you  know.  Why, 
mamma,  you  are  crying.  Will  you  miss 
me  then?  You  won’t  have  to  work  and 
be  so  tired  when  there  ain’t  so  many  of 
we.  Jackie  will  be  a dood  boy  and  help 
you.  Don’t  cry,  Jack,  you  know  I was 

too  little  to  work,  and  was  such  a 
twoble.  I’s  so  tired;  hold  me  tighter 
’tome  closer,  Jack;  tiss  sister;  yes, 
papa,  I’s  toming,”  and  as  the  words 
died  upon  her  lips  her  eyes  drooped,  her 
heart  fluttered  as  if  the  little  spirit  were 
preparing  for  flight  and  Clara  was 
counted  one  in  the  heavenly  fold. 

ylf  'l'  -1'  -U  vt, 
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Yes,  little  Clara  did  wear  her  white 
dress,  and  all  the  children  came  bear- 
ing snowy  blossoms  and  May-day  posies. 
Sadly  they  sprinkled  daisies  on  the  tiny 
white  bier.  A smile  was  on  the  waxen 
lips,  and  as  they  gazed  on  her  in 


silence,  each  felt  that  though  her  eyes 
were  closed  and  her  voice  silent,  still 
was  she  there  in  spirit. 

Jack  kept  moaning  as  if  his  heart  was 
breaking.  He  would  not  leave  her  side; 
and  all  the  little  May  party  mingled 
their  tears  together,  when  kneeling  by 
the  tiny  coffin,  he  sobbed:  “O,  Clara, 

our  angel  queen.  ” 

Katie  Grover. 


NOTABLE  INSTANCES  OF  MISSIONARY 
LIFE. 


Among  the  Lepers. 

Editor  Juvenile  Instructor: 

The  hand  of  the  Lord  has  been  made 
manifest  so  often  and  so  marvelously  in 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  companions 
while  laboring  in  the  missionary  field 
in  foreign  lands  that  I hardly  know 
how  or  where  to  begin  relating  them, 
in  answer  to  your  written  request 
received  some  time  since.  But  as  the 
incidents  themselves  are  the  principal 
things  wanted,  I shall  just  write  as 
memory  shall  recall  the  facts  to  my 
mind. 

In  the  first  place  I wish  to  testify  to 
my  young  brethren  who  may  read  this 
that  some  of  the  most  forcible  and  con- 
vincing proofs  that  I have  ever  received 
that  this  is  the  Church  and  Kingdom  of 
God,  has  been  on  account  of  my  travel- 
ing without  means  to  pay  my  way,  and 
having  of  necessity  to  rely  upon  the 
Lord  for  food  and  shelter,  and  such 
other  things  as  I have  needed.  Had  I 
had  the  means  I should,  no  doubt,  have 
used  it  to  supply  my  wants,  and  would 
not  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
crying  to  the  Lord  for  help.  Thus  the 
Lord  would  not  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  forth  His  power  and 
bestowing  His  blessings,  and  I should 
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have  been  deprived  of  the  testimony, 
the  value  of  which  to  me  is  beyond  all 
price.  Surely  I can  consistently  thank 
my  Heavenly  Father  under  such  circum- 
stances that  I was  numbered  among  the 
poor  and  the  needy. 

The  first  incident  that  presents  itself 
to  my  mind  under  this  head  happened 
at  the  leper  settlement,  in  1879,  while 
I was  on  my  first  mission  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  Many  accounts  of  the 
prevalence  of  leprosy  among  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders,  and  how  the  government 
transports  all  that  show  any  signs  of  the 
disease  to  a settlement  by  themselves, 
has  been  often  told  in  the  Instructor, 
so  I will  not  stop  now  to  describe  it. 
When  we  (brother  James  G.  Knell  and  I) 
visited  the  place  in  that  year  there  were 
about  750  lepers  there,  83  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  Church.  The 
object  of  our  going  there  was  to  visit 
these  Church  members. 

We  had  secured  our  passport,  as  no 
one  is  allowed  to  go  there  without 
special  permission  from  the  government. 
Doctor  Emerson  was  the  superin- 
tendent at  that  time,  and  upon  entering 
the  settlement  we  were  shown  to  his 
office,  where  we  were  to  produce  our 
passports.  The  Doctor  was  away,  so 
we  were  received  by  the  assistant-super- 
intendent, a Mr.  Straun.  This  man 
had  traveled  in  many  countries,  and 
among  the  rest  had  visited  Salt  Lake 
City.  He  was  a very  profane  and 
impure  man,  and  had  caught  the  leprosy 
himself  through  his  immorality  with  the 
natives. 

Upon  seeing  by  our  passports  that 
we  were  Mormons,  he  looked  up  with 
an  expression  upon  his  face  that  showed 
he  intended  having  a little  fun  at  our 
expense,  and  opened  fire  upon  us  in 
about  the  following  language,  leaving 
out  the  profanity: 


"So  old  Brigham  is  dead,  is  he?  It 
is  a good  thing  he  died  when  he  did  or 
the  Gentiles  would  have  hung  him,”  and 
added  some  insulting  remark  about 
plural  marriage.  This  made  me  just 
indignant  enough  to  feel  like  talking, 
and  I gave  him  an  impromptu  lecture  of 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in 
length.  When  I got  through  he  said, 
“Well,  you  people  are  not  as  big  fools 
as  I thought  you  were.” 

® The  government  keeps  several  clean 
houses  for  visitors,  where  lepers  are 
never  allowed  to  go,  and  as  a rule  they 
furnish  food  prepared  by  non-lepers; 
but  Mr.  Straun  said  to  us,  "Gentlemen, 
we  have  special  orders  from  the  govern- 
ment not  to  furnish  you  Mormons  any 
accommodations.  You  are  at  liberty  to 
go  and  visit  your  Church  members,  but 
you  will  have  to  rustle  your  own  food 
and  beds.”  The  answer  came  to  me  as 
an  inspiration,  and  I turned  to  him  and 
said : 

“Mr.  Straun,  we  rely  upon  the  Lord 
to  supply  our  wants,  and  I tell  you  He 
will  furnish  us  with  good  food  to  eat 
and  clean  beds  in  which  to  sleep.” 

He  answered,  “You  have  a d — d sight 
more  faith  in  God  than  I have.” 

I told  him  we  did  not  doubt  his  word 
in  the  least  on  that  point. 

We  had  spent  before  we  got  there  the 
last  quarter  we  had  in  crackers  and  a 
can  of  salmon,  bringing  it  with  us  for 
food  while  we  should  stay  there,  and 
had  made  up  our  minds  to  sleep  out 
of  doors  if  we  could  not  obtain  a bed  in 
the  government  building;  so  that  the 
prediction  I was  inspired  to  utter  about 
our  getting  good  food  and  clean  beds 
was  not  at  all  in  line  with  our  arrange- 
ments, and  I confess  I was  greatly  sur- 
prised at  what  I had  said  as  soon  as  I 
had  said  it.  But  when  a person  speaks 
as  moved  upon  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he 
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speaks  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
Lord  always  fulfills  His  word,  as  He  did 
in  this  instance  in  what  seemed  to  us, 
and  also  to  this  wicked  and  impure 
man,  a very  remarkable  manner. 

As  we  continued  talking  his  hardness 
of  heart  seemed  to  gradually  melt  away, 
as  is  so  often  the  case.  Finally  he 
broke  out  suddenly,  as  though  the 
thought  had  just  occurred  to  him. 

“Gentlemen,  if  I wasn’t  a leper  my- 
self I would  give  you  a bed  in  my  own 
house;  but  you  might  as  well  sleep  in  a 
native  house  as  mine.  There  is  only  one 
place  beside  the  government  house  in 
the  town  where  a clean  bed  can  be  had, 
and  that’s  at  the  Catholic  priest’s;  but 
to  say  Mormon  to  him  has  about  the 
same  effect  as  a red  rag  to  a wild  bull. 
It  makes  him  fairly  rage.”  Then, 
after  pausing  a moment,  he  went  on: 
“But  I tell  you  what  I can  do.  I can 
take  you  up  to  the  store  and  let  you 
have  what  you  want  to  eat,  and  charge 
it  to  my  own  account.  ” 

We  protested  that  we  did  not  wish  to 
put  him  to  any  expense,  but  he  said, 
“You  never  mind;  come  along  with 
me.  ” 

We  entered  the  store  and  he  said, 
“Now,  gentlemen,  what  will  you  have?” 
I answered  that  we  had  some  crackers 
with  us,  and  if  he  would  give  us  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  eat  with  them  we 
would  get  along  nicely. 

“Crackers  and  sugar!”  he  replied. 
“That’s  fine  fare  for  a white  man! 
Don’t  you  like  sardines,  salmon,  oysters, 
cheese,  canned  fruits,  etc.  ?” 

We  admitted  timidly  that  we  had  a 
weakness  for  such  things,  but  did  not 
like  to  take  them  at  his  expense.  But 
he  insisted,  and  handed  down  one  thing 
after  another  until  we  both  had  as  much 
as  we  could  comfortably  hold  in  our 
hands. 


When  we  were  loaded  I couldn’t  help 
but  say,  “Mr.  Straun,  it  is  marvelous 
how  soon  the  Lord  has  provided  His 
servants  with  good,  clean  food  to  eat.” 
He  looked  somewhat  confused,  but 
said,  “Oh,  the  Lord  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it;  I gave  you  this.”  We 
explained  to  him  that  the  Lord  worked 
in  just  such  simple  ways — softening  the 
heart  of  man  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  His  servants,  and  that  He  had 
softened  his  heart  whether  he  would 
admit  it  or  not. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “what  about  your 
clean  beds?” 

I told  him  we  would  get  them  as  I 
had  been  led  to  predict. 

We  passed  out  of  the  store  into  the 
street,  and  were  about  to  take  our  leave 
of  Mr.  Straun  when  out  stepped  the 
Catholic  priest  from  .a  house  close  by, 
where  he  had  been  attending  a dying 
leper.  He  came  straight  up  to  us,  and 
touching  his  hat  said: 

“How  do  you  do,  gentlemen?  You 
are  strangers,  I suppose?” 

“Yes,  sir,  we  are  Mormon  mission- 
aries, and  have  come  to  visit  our  Church 
members  who  live  here.” 

“Oh  yes,  yes,  and  where  are  you  go- 
ing to  find  lodging?” 

“Well,  that  is  the  question  we  were 
just  considering.  Mr.  Straun  here  has 
loaded  us  up  with  these  eatables,  and  a 
clean  place  to  sleep  seems  about  all  we 
lack  to  make  our  happiness  complete.” 
“Come  along  with  me,  gentlemen.  I 
have  two  clean  spare  beds  where  lepers 
are  never  allowed  to  go,  and  you  are 
perfectly  welcome  to  occupy  them.  As 
for  these  canned  goods  that  Mr.  Straun 
has  given  you,  put  them  in  your  saddle- 
bags for  future  use.  I will  be  glad  to 
feed  and  lodge  you  for  the  pleasure  of 
your  society.  Come  right  along,  gentle- 
men. 
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Turning  to  Mr.  Straun,  who  stood 
with  a well-I-do-declare  look  on  his 
face,  I said,  "These  are  the  clean  beds, 
Mr.  Straun,”  and  we  left  him  standing 
there,  and  followed  our  friend  the  priest 
to  his  house. 

Our  new  friend  whom  the  Lord  had 
raised  up  to  us  was  very  kind.  He 
showed  us  to  a nice,  clean  apartment 
upstairs,  brought  a tub  of  water  for  us 
to  bathe  our  feet,  remarking  that  he 
knew  how  tired  we  must  be  after  de- 
scending the  pali  (precipice).  We 
remained  with  him  three  days,  and  his 
kindness  never  lagged. 

After  supper  we  were  walking  by  the 
government  quarters  when  Mr.  Straun 
called  us  in.  He  said  he  wanted  to 
hear  more  about  our  principles,  and  had 
a good  many  questions  to  ask.  His 
manner  was  altogether  changed,  and  he 
seemed  sincere  in  his  desire  for  informa- 
tion. We  talked  until  nearly  midnight, 
and  when  I looked  at  my  watch  and  told 
him  the  time  he  was  greatly  surprised. 
Three  hours  had  seemed  shorter  to  him 
than  one,  he  said. 

Before  we  left  he  made  us  promise  to 
spend  as  much  time  as  we  could  with 
him.  The  morning  that  we  left  he 
brought  two  horses,  ready  saddled,  to 
take  us  as  far  up  the  mountain  as 
animals  could  go,  and  he  went  with  us. 
When  we  were  about  to  part  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  he  said,  “Gentle- 
men, you  have  impressed  me  as  I never 
was  impressed  before.  If  any  religion  is 
true  you  have  got  it,  and  I promise  you 
that  if  I ever  get  cured  of  this  dreadful 
disease  I will  hunt  you  up.”  We  bore 
our  humble  testimonies  to  him,  and  after 
blessing  him  for  his  kindness  to  us,  left 
Lim  and  ascended  the  mountain,  while  he 
returned  to  the  disease-stricken  settle- 
ment. 

After  our  return  to  mission  head-quar- 


ters I mailed  him  the  Voice  of  Warning, 
Spencer’s  Letters,  and  sent  him  the 
News  regularly.  He  always  inquired 
about  us  when  any  of  the  Elders  visited 
the  settlement.  He  allowed  the  spark 
of  faith  that  had  been  kindled  in  his 
heart  to  gradually  die  out,  however,  and 
was  soon  back  into  his  old  condition. 
The  brethren  used  to  report  that  Straun 
was  a hard  case. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  islands  upon 
my  second  mission  in  1887,  I again 
visited  the  leper  settlement.  This 
time  we  were  kindly  housed  and  fed  in 
the  government  quarters.  The  manage- 
ment had  changed,  and  a better  feeling 
existed  towards  our  people,  hence  the 
difference  in  treatment.  Brother  Enoch 
Farr,  Jr.,  was  my  companion  this  time, 
and  after  resting  ourselves  a little  we 
went  down  to  visit  the  Catholic  priest. 
He  was  now  a leper  himself.  His  face 
was  swollen  terribly,  and  his  ears  were 
elongated  until  they  nearly  reached  his 
shoulders.  He  remembered  me  imme- 
diately that  I mentioned  my  name,  and 
expressed  his  regret  that,  being  now  a 
leper,  he  could  not  again  entertain  us.  I 
told  him  we  were  comfortably  lodged  in 
the  government  building,  and  that  I had 
simply  come  down  to  see  him,  and  to 
show  him  I had  not  forgotten  his  kind- 
ness of  eight  years  before. 

This  kind-hearted  man  was  the  noted 
Father  Damien.  He  died  of  the  leprosy 
about  a year  after  I was  there,  and  was 
buried  in  his  own  chuichyard,  where  he 
himself  had  laid  away  hundreds  of  the 
natives  who  were  members  of  his  con- 
gregation. I remember  seeing  an 
account  in  a paper  that  a fund  was 
being  raised  in  England  and  other  coun- 
tries to  build  a moument  to  his  memory. 

I found  upon  inquiry  that  Straun  was 
still  alive,  but  had  been  removed  to  the 
leper  hospital  near  Honolulu  to  be 
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treated  for  his  eyesight.  A few  months 
afterward  Elder  Jacob  F.  Gates  and  I 
visited  him  there.  He  was  totally 
blind,  and  was  led  in  by  one  of  the  I 
Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity  who  was  his  j 
nurse.  Before  telling  him  who  1 was  I 
talked  to  him  awhile  to  see  if  he  would 
remember  me  by  my  voice.  He  said 
mv  voice  sounded  familiar,  but  he  could 
not  place  me.  Upon  my  telling  him 
my  name,  however,  he  remembered 
everything.  We  stayed  about  half  an 
hour,  and  he  jokingly  remarked  that  the 
disease  would  soon  make  an  end  of  him, 
and  then  he  would  soon  find  out  which 
of  all  these  wrangling  religions  was  right. 

I have  never  heard  anything  more  from 
him. 

Joseph  H.  Dean. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  JOHN  JEFFERSON 
JONES. 

'FROM  HIS  PRIVATE  JOURNALS. 

June  21st,  1880.  Today  teacher  told 
us  all  about  jurnels  and  how  to  keep 
’em.  He  said  we  should  write  down 
just  what  we  done  and  how  we  felt.  He 
said  everyone  should  keep  a jurnel.  I 
asked  ma  about  it,  and  she  kind  o’ 
laffed,  and  sed  she  gessed  it  wood  be 
a pritty  good  thing  to  do.  She  used  to 
keep  a good  many.  So  I’m  going,  to, 
and  here  goes. 

My  name  is  John  Jefferson  Jones. 
Uncle  Jack  says  I was  named  after  Mr 
horner,  who  was  a great  man  a long 
time  ago,  and  Johnnie  Jefferson,  who 
used  to  sit  in  a corner  and  take  all  he 
could  get.  I don’t  care  how  great  they 
was,  I don’t  like  the  name.  I don’t 
like  anything  much  but  Fido  and 
Fucele.  My  father  is  Uriah  and  my 
mother  Tabitha  Ann  of  the  same  name 
as  me.  They  call  pa  Riah,  ma  Tabbie 
and  me  Johnnie  for  short.  I like 
Johnnie  better  than  John  Jefferson. 


Ten  years  ago  yesterday  pa  was  water- 
ing the  cabages,  and  found  me  under 
one  of  the  biggest  wuns.  As  they 
didn’t  have  no  little  boy  at  all,  they 
thought  they’d  keep  me.  Pa  says  I 
was  so  ugly  I scairt  him.  I’m  not  ugly 
now.  I’ve  got  black  eyes  and  curly 
hair.  Fucele  says  if  my  nose  was  a 
little  strater,  I’d  be  real  prety.  I read 
in  a paper  that  if  you  wood  rub  your 
nose  down  hard  a good  many  times 
every  day,  it  wood  get  straight.  So  I 
am  trying  that  treatment  now,  and  I 
think  my  nose  will  soon  turn  out  to  be 
strait  as  anybody’s.  Fucele’s  birthday 
is  tomorrow.  I am  going  to  give  her 
my  apple  turnover.  We  are  both  St 
George  boys.  No!  that  haint  right. 

She’s  a St  George  boy,  and  I’m, 

Fiddlesticks!  What’s  the  matter  with 
me?  Well,  I know  what  I mean  any- 
how, and  I’m  not  going  to  write  it 
over  again.  Nobody  but  me  will  ever 
reed  this,  unless  I let  ’em  and  then  I’ll 
rub  that  out. 

I can’t  remember  when  I got 
a-quainted  with  Fucele.  It  was  years 
and  years  ago.  She’s  a joly  girl,  with 
big  blue  eyes,  and  long  fluffy  yeller 
hair.  Jim  Mills  said  she  was  "dumpy,” 
’cause  she  aint  very  big,  but  I got  mad 
at  that,  and  told  him  if  he  didn’t  mind 
his  eye  I’d  make  his  long  nose  "dumpy” 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Jim  slunk  away 
at  that,  like  Fido  does  when  I scold 
him,  so  I gess  he’ll  behave  desent  a Ter 
this. 

Why  I like  Fucele  is  cause  she’s  so 
good.  She  alwa}^  tells  a feller  what 
she  thinks  about  him,  whether  its  good 
or  bad.  She  likes  me  too,  ’cause  the 
other  day  when  I made  a mistake  in 
Gogrophy  she  answered  the  question 
wrong  again,  so’s  not  to  go  above  me. 
I knowed  she  knew  how  to  answer  it 
rite,  ’cause  I’d  put  the  lesson  out  to 
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her  at  noon.  I must  get  even  with  her 
for  that. 

Ma’s  a callin’,  and  my  fingers  are 
dredful  stiff,  so  I’ve  got  to  quit  until 
tomorrow. 

September  9th,  1882.  Its  a long  time 
since  I wrote  anything  in  my  journal, 
mor’n  two  years.  Its  not  my  fault  though. 
I’d  of  been  writing  every  day  only  some 
how  or  ’nother  the  blamed  thing  got 
lost,  and  I have  been  too  busy  to  think 
of  startin'  another. 

Lots  of  things  have  happened  since  I 
wrote  last.  There’s  been  a new  presi- 
dent here,  a lot  of  the  big  girls  and  boys 
got  marrid;  and  one  of  pa’s  horses  died; 
the  Union  Club  has  busted  up;  an 
improvement  society  has  come  here,  and 
every  body’s  got  to  quit  wearin  finery. 
We  got  a new  teacher  from  Salt  Lake. 
Lucille  has  gone  to  the  city  with  her  ma, 
and  Charlie  Johnson  had  a theater,  in 
the  wine  cellar  last  night  and  thats  all. 

No,  there’s  one  more  thing  that 
nobody  knows  but  me  and  Jim  Mills. 
I’m  a learning  to  smoke!  Jim’s  a learn- 
ing me.  He’s  smoked  for  two  years 
now.  I thought  I’d  learn  while  Lucille 
was  away,  so’s  to  have  something  to 
supprise  her  with  when  she  gets  back. 
It’s  awful  nasty  hard  work,  and  makes 
me  feel  like  I’d  like  to  die  sometimes, 
but  Jim  says  its  mighty  nice  after  you 
know  how,  so  I’m  going  to  stick  to  it. 
There’s  Jim’s  whistle  now  so  I’ll  have 
to  stop  again. 

I’d  like  to  see  Lucille. 

May  1st,  1883 — When  I started  up  to 
the  Sugar  Loaf  this  morning  I felt 
pretty  good.  I have  just  got  home  and 
feel  so  mean  and  ugly,  I dont  know 
what  to  do.  Perhaps  if  I’ll  write  some 
in  my  journal  I’ll  feel  better. 

Lucille  got  home  day  before  yesterday, 
I went  right  down  and  invited  her  to  go 
to  the  school  picnic  today,  for  I wanted 


to  get  ahead  of  that  ugly  Tom  Carter,  I 
knew  he’d  be  hangin’  round  soon  as  he 
heard  she’d  come.  She  wanted  to  go, 
and  her  ma  said  she  could  so  long  as  it 
was  with  me!  I felt  pretty  proud  when 
I took  her  basket,  and  saw  her  looking 
so  nice  in  her  white  dress  and  pink 
ribbons  and  new  hat  with  a wreath  of 
pink  roses.  No  other  girl  looked  half 
so  tony.  Then  everybody  was  so  glad 
to  see  her,  and  she  was  so  glad  to  see 
everybody  that  it  made  me  feel  good  to 
watch  her. 

We  all  stopped  at  the  spring  to  rest 
and  get  a drink.  I sat  down  on  a rock, 
and  Jim  Mills  came  up  and  offered  me 
a cigarette.  I thought,  here  was  a good 
chance  to  show  Lucille  that  what  I have 
so  often  said  about  being  able  to  do 
whatever  anybody  else  has  done  is  trew. 
I sat  there  smoking  a while  without 
lookin’  up.  When  I did,  Lucille  was 
lookin’  at  me  in  the  queerest  way  I ever 
saw.  She  looked  scared  and  sorry  and 
mad,  and  everything  else  all  at  once. 
It  made  me  feel  dreadful  funny.  I 
wanted  to  throw  away  the  nasty  thing, 
but  I was  afraid  Jim  and  the  other  boys 
would  make  fun  of  me,  so  I hung  on  to 
it  until  it  was  all  smoked  up.  When  I 
looked  around  for  Lucille  she  was  gone. 
I felt  pretty  queer,  but  I didn’t  say 
nothing,  only  hollered  out  quite  loud, 
"Come  on,  folks,  let’s  be  gettin’  on.’ 
When  we  got  up  on  the  ledge  I saw 
Lucille,  with  Lill,  Maggie  and  Hatt, 
half  way  up  to  the  Sugar  Loaf.  Tom 
Carter  was  a taggin’  them,  hard  as  he 
could.  I was  mad.  I’d  a set  that 
basket  right  down  and  left  it  if  I hadn’t 
been  so  hungry.  And  I knew  that  old 
Tom  would  come  pokin  back  after  it, 
and  I couldn’t  stand  that.  Jim  Mills 
and  me  took  another  road  and  got  into 
the  cave  first  of  all,  and  when  the  rest 
came  we  were  swinging  standing  up. 
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Somehow  I couldn’t  get  to  speak  to 
Lucille,  and  she  didn’t  come  round  me 
till  dinner  was  read}r,  and  then  she  just 
said,  “Tohnnie,  there’s  your  picnic.  I 
am  going  to  sit  over  by  Lill.  ” I got 
hotter  than  ever.  Jim  Mills  didn’t  have 
no  pardner,  nor  no  picnic,  so  I jest  said, 
"Come  on,  Jim,  and  get  some  dinner.” 
I wasn’t  very  hungry,  but  Jim  was 
enough  for  both.  After  dinner,  Lucille 
got  in  the  swing.  I helped  to  swing  her 
a few  times,  but  she  screamed  and  said 
it  made  her  sick.  I asked  her  to  go 
over  to  the  dark  cave,  but  she  said  she 
was  afraid  of  rattlesnakes,  and  then  she 
went  off  with  Lill  and  Tom  to  gather 
red-bells. 

My  head  got  to  achin’  and  Jim  gave 
me  something  out  of  a bottle  to  cure  it. 
It  made  me  sick,  and  I came  off  home. 
I can  hear  the  boys  and  girls  just  com- 
ing down.  I hate  picnics!  I hate 
everybody  that  goes  to  ’em,  and  I’d  like 
to  kick  that  Tom  Carter!  I wonder  if 
Lucille  has  got  "stuck  up,”  going  to  the 
city,  or  is  she  mad  because  I talked  to 
Jim  Mills.  I know  she  don’t  like  him, 
says  he’s  a bad  boy,  and  so  on.  Well, 
when  I ask  her  to  go  to  another  picnic 
she’ll  know  it. 

June  20th,  1886.  This  being  my 

sixteenth  birthday,  I thought  I would 
make  one  more  effort  at  writing  a jour- 
nal. While  rummaging  through  my 
trunk  today  I came  across  the  remains 
of  eleven  other  such  records,  which  I 
have  begun  from  time  to  time.  Most  of 
them  seemed  so  silly  that  I burned 
them.  There  was  one  which  I began 
when  a little  boy,  that  I could  not  bear 
to  think  of  destroying.  I think  it  was 
the  very  first  one  of  all.  I remember 
the  picnic  up  to  the  Sugar  Loaf,  and 
how  mad  Lucille  and  I got  at  each  other 
about  something,  I don’t  know  what.  I 
remember  I smoked  and  it  made  my 


head  ache.  Jim  Mills  then  gave  me 
some  wine,  which  made  me  awful  sick, 
and  I had  to  go  home.  I can  drink  a 
heap  more  nowadays  and  it  don’t  make 
me  sick  either. 

Poor  Jim!  He  was  a pretty  good 
fellow,  after  all,  if  he  is  in  jail  for  steal- 
ing chickens.  I’ll  have  to  cut  him 
though  when  he  comes  out,  or  people 
will  think  I’m  as  bad  as  he  is,  and  I 
don’t  want  them  to  think  that,  much  as 
I like  Jim. 

But  wasn’t  that  funny  about  Lucille! 
I never  had  a chance  to  talk  to  her  for 
more  than  a year  after  that  picnic.  Some- 
how or  other  whenever  I came  around 
she  had  business  somewhere  else.  I 
took  Mary  Watson  out  to  a few  of  the 
parties,  but  I didn’t  like  her  much,  she 
was  such  a loud  talker.  Then  1 thought 
I’d  try  Susie  Madsom  But  I soon  got 
ashamed  of  her,  she  was  so  slouchy, 
always  had  half  the  buttons  off  her 
clothes,  and  sometimes  wore  a dirty 
face.  I took  first  one  and  then  another, 
but  none  of  them  suited  me,  and  don’t 
yet.  To  tell  the  truth,  nobody  suits  me 
but  Lucille.  I’ve  been  thinking  for  a 
long  time  that  I’d  go  over  and  have  a 
talk  with  her  and  see  if  I can’t  find  out 
what’s  the  matter.  I believe  I’d  be 
willing  to  give  up  Jim  Mills’  society  for 
the  sake  of  being  good  friends  with  her 
again,  if  that’s  the  matter.  I’ll  just  go 
over  this  very  day. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Uncle  Jack— What  will  you  do  when 
you  get  to  be  a man? 

Little  Jack — I’ll  give  all  the  little 
boys  I know  a baseball. 

"This  milk  tastes  as  if  it  was 
watered,”  said  Mr.  Bronson. 

"I  know  it  is,  papa,"  said  Tommy,  "I 
saw  the  cow  takin’  a drink  myself.” 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 

The  Problem  of  Poverty. 

HE  problem  of  poverty  is  one  of 
the  most  intricate  and  puzzling 
with  which  the  modern  civilized 
world  has  to  deal.  It  calls  forth  the 
ablest  thought  of  our  best  writers 
and  statesmen,  and  appeals  with  tre- 
mendous force  to  all  who  call  them- 
selves Christians  and  who  have  within 
them  the  least  spark  of  love  for  their 
fellow-men.  It  is  not  alone  the  writers 
of  books  and  newspapers,  nor  the 
makers  and  expounders  of  law,  nor  the 
leading  employers  of  labor  and  the 
chieftains  among  the  laboring  men,  that 
are  united  in  giving  the  question 
prominence  and  seeking  a solution  of  it. 
The  church,  which  naturally  has  so 
much  to  do  with  charities,  is  brought 
into  perhaps  closer  association  with  it 
than  any  of  the  others  named  or  all  of 
them  combined.  Hence  it  happens  that 
many  of  the  most  earnest  reformers  of 
existing  modern  systems  are  found  in 
the  pulpit:  and  that  most  of  the  practi- 
cal solutions  of  the  difficulty  offered 
come  from  those  whose  work  upon  earth 
is  supposed  by  the  world  to  be  confined 
to  preparing  mankind  for  heaven. 

But  where  much  is  given,  much  is 
required;  where  many  opportunities  are 
furnished  for  doing  good,  each  unused 
opportunity  is  magnified  and  discussed 
as  showing  grave  neglect  upon  the  part 
of  him  to  whom  it  had  been  committed. 


Since  the  church  has  more  and  better 
chances  than  others  to  meet  with,  study 
and  perhaps  solve  the  difficulty  com- 
plained of,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  blame  the  church  for  its  failure 
to  grapple  with  and  promptly  conquer 
the  evil.  This  is  the  attitude  of  many 
who  are  ever  ready  to  criticize  but 
never  to  cure,  and  who  are  living  and 
noisy  examples  of  the  foolishness 
referred  to  by  the  Savior  when  He 
presented  the  case  of  the  man  with  the 
beam  in  his  eye  intent  upon  removing 
the  mote  from  the  eye  of  his  neighbor. 

And  yet  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
much  of  the  criticism  of  the  methods 
of  modern  Christianity,  so-called,  is 
well  deserved.  Its  efficacy  in  preventing 
crime  is  notably  diminishing;  else  how 
comes  it  that  in  this  boasted  age  of 
Christian  enlightenment,  statistics  show 
that  in  the  last  forty  years  crime  has 
increased  live  times  as  fast  as  popula- 
tion ! Exponents  of  religion  now-a-days 
have  departed  in  great  measure  from  an 
important  portion  of  their  duty — the 
improvement  of  social  conditions  —and 
content  themselves  with  weaving  pretty 
theories  about  the  means  of  grace  and 
the  future  state.  Spiritual  appeals  to 
man  have  not  been  wanting — they  have 
been  uttered  in  every  land  and  tongue. 
But  how  much  has  been  done  toward 
bettering  the  temporal  condition  of  the 
converts  or  those  who  were  sought  as 
converts?  Daily  thoughts  and  anxieties 
as  to  food  and  clothing  and  shelter 
press  upon  nine  out  of  every  ten  persons 
in  those  parts  of  the  world  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  Would  it  not  seem  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  leaders  of  the  flock  to 
give  counsel  and  aid  and  attention  to 
matters  so  weighty  to  nine-tenths  of 
the  flock?  The  scriptures  tell  us  that 
the  Savior  of  man  did  not  neglect  them; 
even  He  was  mindful  of  the  physical 
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wants  of  His  audience — He  multiplied 
the  loaves  and  the  fishes. 

One  of  the  great  beauties  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  the  system  which  in 
our  day  men  call  Mormonism,  is  that  it 
looks  after  and  endeavors  to  supply  the 
temporal  needs  of  its  members  as  well 
as  the  spiritual.  It  holds  that  the  two 
are  inseparable  in  the  complete  and 
perfect  organization.  Hence  its  officers 
are  men  who  know  how  to  meet  the 
every-day  difficulties  and  problems  of 
life.  It  is  essentially  an  every-day 
religion.  It  imposes  thrift,  industry, 
cleanliness  and  health  upon  those  who 
subscribe  to  its  doctrines.  Its  plan  is 
to  rescue  the  human  soul  from  the  by- 
ways of  sin  and  sorrow,  and  in  Zion 
surround  it  with  new  and  pure 
influences,  with  encouragement  and 
mutual  aid.  It  has  no  place  in  its 
economy  for  idlers — they  are  not  to  eat 
the  bread  of  the  industrious;  neither 
has  it  any  such  class  as  paupers,  for 
each  can  do  something  to  merit  the 
willing  help  which  is  ever  at  hand  for 
the  deserving.  It  avoids  the  extremes 
of  opulence  and  distress,  by  pointing 
out  the  duty  of  the  wealthy,  not  to 
donate  for  the  support  of  an  indolent 
dependent  class,  but  to  provide  ways  of 
employment  and  an  honest  means  of 
livelihood.  All  this  is  Mormonism — the 
neglect  of  it  is  the  neglect  of  just  that 
much  of  the  gospel  as  we  understand  it. 

It  may  be  said  for  our  Church,  there- 
fore, that  so  far  as  the  problem  of 
poverty  is  concerned  it  has  been  well- 
nigh  solved — that  is,  that  abject  poverty 
which  frequently  leads  to,  and  is  often 
held  as  an  excuse  for  crime.  Our  lead- 
ing men  in  all  the  Stakes  and  wards  are 
enabled  by  their  positions  and  the  con- 
fidence the  people  feel  in  them,  to  look 
below  the  mere  surface  and  beyond  the 
actual  present.  It  is  their  duty  to  do 


this;  and  in  order  to  do  it  most  effec- 
tually they  make  it  their  business  to 
take  an  actual  interest  not  only  in  the 
studies  and  the  employment  engaged  in 
by  the  young,  but  to  mingle  with  them 
in  their  amusements  also.  That  com- 
munity is  in  a blessed  condition  when  it 
can  be  said,  “Among  us  are  none 
poor.  ” As  the  world  understands  the 
word  “poor,”  that  much  can  be  said  of 
our  communities  today.  But  there  is 
room  for  improvement  in  our  social  and 
industrial  condition,  and  an  order  has 
been  revealed  under  which  even  the 
existing  differences  and  faults  will  be 
removed.  To  attain  that  more  perfect 
plan  ought  to  be  the  earnest  desire  of 
every  Latter-day  Saint  who  is  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  evils  in  the  world. 
Some  day  it  will  be  attained.  Mean- 
while we  and  our  children  have  abun- 
dant cause  for  gratitude  that  so  much 
of  distress  and  sorrow  has  been  escaped. 
We  are  a happy,  contented,  prosperous 
people  in  all  our  abiding  places.  No 
community  that  we  know  of  on  the 
earth  can  today  say  as  much  with  such 
a full  measure  of  truth. 


HOW  A FARM  BOY  STUDIED  BOTANY. 

When  a farm  boy,  my  father’s  family 
moved  from  the  mountains  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  prairies  of  Missouri.  Our 
farm  was  on  the  high,  rolling  prairie, 
where  the  flowers  in  spring  and  earl}T 
summer  were  a blaze  of  glory.  So 
many  of  them  were  new  to  me  I desired 
to  learn  their  names.  I bought  a 
botany — Gray’s  Lessons — with  the  Man- 
ual, and  by  hard  study  learned  to 
analyze  the  flowers  and  find  their  names 
as  given  in  the  book.  I became  so 
fascinated  with  the  study  that  while 
breaking  prairie  I was  ever  on  the  alert 
to  find  a new  plant,  and  I seldom 
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returned  from  the  field  without  having 
one  or  more  to  analyze.  My  instruments 
for  dissecting  the  flowers  were  only  a 
small  pocket  knife,  a handled  nqedle, 
tweezers,  and  a single  lens  for  magnify- 
ing the  smaller  parts.  But  simple  as 
was  my  outfit  it  answered  my  purpose, 
and  in  the  course  of  one  summer  I had 
learned  the  names  of  quite  all  the  flower- 
ing plants  on  the  prairies. 

When  desiring  further  knowledge  of 
botany,  and  especially  of  the  implements 
and  instruments  needed  for  more 
advanced  study,  I wrote  to  Prof.  Gray, 
the  author  of  my  botany,  inquiring 
about  the  tools,  and  much  to  my  joy  he 


Fig.  1.  My  first  instruments  for  studying  botany. 

kindly  replied,  giving  me  the  desired 
information. 

A boy  on  the  farm  twenty-five  years 
ago  received  but  little  pocket  money,  and 
like  man}7  others  my  portion  was  very 
small.  How  I planned  and  saved  the 
dimes  till  I could  purchase  the  much 
needed  microscope!  Paul  Roessler  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  was  the  only  maker  of 
the  kind  of  simple  instrument  that  I 
wanted  at  that  time,  and  way  off  there 
I timidly  sent  my  three  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  for  the  much  coveted  instrument. 
It  was  of  a similar  pattern  to  the 
Excelsior  Dissecting  Microscope,  now 
made  by  the  Bausch  & Lomb  Optical 
Company,  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
although  much  inferior  in  plan  and  finish. 

In  due  season  it  arrived  b}^  mail.  It 
opened  up  a new  world  to  me,  so  that  I 


often  dissected  flowers  till  midnight, 
learning  the  names  of  plants  so  difficult 
of  analysis  that  it  took  me  hours  to 
trace  them  through  the  analytical  key  of 
my  botany. 

When  quite  familiar  with  the  flowers, 
the  desire  naturally  came  to  preserve  a 
specimen  of  each  that  I had  studied. 
To  do  this  I needed  a botanical  box  for 
collecting  the  plants,  and  a botanical 
press,  in  which  to  dry  them. 

I made  a very  efficient  collecting  box 
out  of  a tin  box  which  had  contained 
ground  pepper  at  the  country  store.  A 
button  was  fastened  on  each  side  to 


Fig.  2.  Collecting  Box. 

hold  a leather  strap,  which  suspended 
the  box  from  my  shoulder.  In  this  box, 
with  its  tight-fitting  lid,  my  plants 
would  keep  fresh  and  in  bloom  for  a 
day  or  two,  giving  me  time  to  prepare 
them  for  the  press,  when  the  work  for 
the  day  was  finished. 

I tried  several  plans  for  pressing  my 
plants,  and  in  this  the  simplest  way 
proved  to  be  the  best.  Botanical  presses 
with  screws  or  with  wedges  proved  to 
be  useless.  But  a little  box,  filled  with 
gravel  for  the  weight,  and  another  box 
just  large  enough  to  receive  it  was  a 
success.  The  drawing  shows  this  press 
complete.  It  was  about  ten  to  fifteen 
inches  wide  and  six  inches  deep.  As 
the  plants  became  flattened  under  pres- 
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sure  the  loose  box  followed  with  con- 
stant pressure  on  the  papers. 

I placed  my  plants  in  sheets  of  paper 
called  blotters,  which  I procured  from 
the  printer.  They  were  kept  in  these 
till  thoroughly  pressed  and  dried.  I 
used  drying  pads  made  from  newspapers, 
catalogues  and  magazines,  whatever  I 
could  procure  for  the  purpose.  These 
were  cut  to  the  size  of  my  press,  a 
dozen  or  more  sheets  being  fastened 
together  in  an  envelope  of  newspaper 
secured  by  flour  paste. 

I had  about  fifty  of  these  drying  pads, 
so  that  by  changing  them  once  or  twice 
a day  my  plants  could  be  speedily  dried. 

When  specimens  were  dry  I placed 
them  each  in  a clean  sheet  of  white 


Fig.  3.  Botanical  Press. 

paper,  or  if  very  small,  like  spring 
beauties  and  violets,  I placed  two  or 
three  of  a kind  on  a sheet,  fastening 
each  with  strips  of  paper  or  mucilage. 
On  one  corner  of  the  sheet  I wrote  the 
common  name,  the  botanical  name,  the 
date  when  gathered,  and  the  locality 
where  it  was  found. 

For  keeping  the  plants  permanently, 
I found  that  foolscap  paper,  which  is 
8x12^4  inches,  of  a suitable  size.  The 
plants  were  fastened  on  the  inside  or 
third  page  of  each  sheet,  the  name 
being  written  on  the  first  page.  These 
are  called  specimen  holders. 

Several  of  these  belonging  to  one 
genus  of  plants,  as  for  instance  a num- 


ber of  kinds  of  violets,  I placed  in 
another  cover  called  a genus  cover,  on 
which  was  the  name  of  the  genus.  One 
or  more  of  these  genus  covers  belonging 
to  one  family  of  plants  were  placed  in 
another  or  outer  cover,  on  which  was 
the  name  of  the  natural  order  or  family 
to  which  the  enclosed  plants  belonged 

These  were  all  kept  in  a suitable  box 
or  cabinet. 

Farm  boys  so  often  dislike  the  farm 
because  they  find  no  enjoyment  at  home. 
Yet  there  is  an  unbounded  field  of 
leisure  on  every  farm  if  one  knows  how 
and  where  to  look  for  it.  The  boy  who 
reads  this  and  wishes  to  profit  by  it  can 
obtain  a simple  microscope  and  a 
botany  in  any  of  our  cities.  A pocket 
knife  he  of  course  already  has,  and  the 
needle,  tweezers,  press,  box,  and  her- 
barium papers  he  can  surely  make  after 
reading  this  article.  Here  is  pleasure 
from  the  blooming  of  the  first  spring 
beauty  till  the  flowers  are  gone  in 
autumn,  and  profit  in  the  knowledge  ob- 
tained about  the  growth  of  plants  that 
will  lead  to  more  perfect  farming  and 
greater  income. 

J.  L.  Townshend. 


HOW  SHE  FOUND  THE  TIME. 

“Ah!”  said  Mr.  Nelson,  as  drawing 
his  chair  to  the  center-table,  his  eyes 
rested  on  one  of  the  popular  writings 
of  the  day,  “so  you  have  a new  book 
to  read,  Sarah.  Where  did  you  get  it?” 
“I  borrowed  it  of  Mrs.  Merton,  or 
rather  she  lent  it  to  me,  insisted  upon  my 
taking  it  because  she  said  she  knew  it 
would  interest  me.  I told  her  it  wasn’t 
much  use  taking  it,  for  I should  never 
find  time  to  read  it.” 

“But  she  had  found  time,  hadn’t 
she,”  asked  her  husband,  a little 
roguishly. 
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"Of  course  she  had.  She  always 
finds  time  to  do  everything  she  wants 
to.  I never  saw  such  a woman  in  my 
life.  ” 

“And  yet  she  has  four  children,  and 
keeps  but  one  girl?” 

“And  I have  only  two  children,  and 
as  many  girls,  I suppose  you  would  like 
to  add,  wouldn’t  you?”  responded  the 
wife,  just  a little  bit  out  of  humor. 

“I  must  confess  you  have  guessed 
aright,  my  dear.  But  I would  not  have 
said  it  in  a fault-finding  way,  but  simply 
from  a desire  to  find  out  if  we  can  why 
you  have  so  little  time  to  devote  to 
reading — why  you  always  have  so  much 
to  do.  Does  Mrs.  Merton  do  up  every- 
thing as  neatly  as  yourself?  Her  par- 
lors, I know,  always  seem  the  perfection 
of  order  and  comfort,  her  husband’s  and 
children’s  clothes  are  always  tidy,  and 
she  herself,  in  appearance,  the  personi- 
fication of  neatness  and  good  taste.  But, 
after  all,  perhaps  there  may  be  some 
oversight  that  is  kept  out  of  sight.” 

“You  are  mistaken,”  said  Mrs.  Nel- 
son, emphatically.  “She  is  one  of  the 
most  thorough  housekeepers  I ever 
knew.  I have  been  sent  for  there  when 
she  has  been  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  so 
violently  too  as  to  be  unable  to  give  a 
single  direction,  and  yet  everything 
needed  was  always  found  without  the 
least  trouble,  every  drawer  and  closet 
was  in  order,  and  the  whole  house 
would  have  borne  the  rigid  scrutiny  of 
the  most  prim  member  of  the  Shaker 
sisterhood.  And  yet  she  is  never  in  a 
hurry,  and  though  always  doing  some 
thing,  never  complains  of  being  wearied. 
She  does  all  her  own  and  children’s 
sewing,  even  to  cutting  dresses,  and 
coats  and  pantaloons;  embroiders  all 
her  collars  and  sleeves  and  little  girls’ 
ruffles;  writes  more  letters  every  year 
than  I have  done  since  my  marriage, 


and  reads  more  than  any  other  woman 
not  purely  literary  that  I ever  knew. 
But  how  she  does  it  is  a mystery.” 

“Why  don’t  you  ask  her  to  solve  it?" 
“I  have  thought  of  doing  so;  but — 
but — well,  to  own  the  truth,  I am 
ashamed  to.  It  would  be  a tacit  confes- 
sion that  I am  in  the  wrong  somehow.” 
“But  do  you  think  you  are?” 
“Sometimes  I do,  and  then  again  I 
think  my  failures  to  do  what  I would  so 
dearly  love  to,  are  the  results  of  circum- 
stances which  I cannot  control.  For 
instance,  yesterday  afternoon  I meant  to 
have  emptied  my  mending  basket 
entirely.  I could  have  done  so  easily, 
and  then  one  worry  of  the  week  would 
have  been  over.  But  Mrs.  Lawrence 
and  her  friend  from  Provo  came  in  quite 
early,  and  as  you  know,  passed  the 
afternoon.  I could  not  blame  them 
for  coming  when  they  did,  for 
I had  told  them  to  come  any  afternoon 
this  week,  and  I was  glad  to  see  them 
and  enjoyed  their  visit.  Yet  it  upset 
my  plans  about  mending  entirely,  for  of 
course  it  would  never  have  done  to  have 
littered  the  parlor  with  that.  The  after- 
noon was  lost  so  tar  as  work  was  con- 
cerned. ” 

“But  was  there  nothing  you  could 
do?” 

“Yes,  if  I had  only  had  it.  There 
were  the  handkerchiefs  and  cravats  you 
want  to  take  with  you  next  week,  which 
I might  have  hemmed  if  I had  only  had 
them.  But  you  see  I had  designed 
them  for  this  afternoon,  and  so  did  not 
go  out  to  buy  them  till  today.  And 
now  I suppose  the  mending  must  lie 
over  till  next  week  and  then  there  will 
be  two  baskets  full.  And  so  it  goes.  I 
wish  sometimes  the  days  were  forty-eight 
instead  of  twenty-four  hours  long.” 

"Well  I don’t,  I am  sure,”  said  her 
husband,  good-humoredly,  “for  I get 
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tired  enough  now,  and  I doubt,  Sarah, 
if  either  you  or  I would  find  any  more 
time  than  we  do  now.  ” 

“Well,  one  thing  is  certain,  I never 
shall  find  time, as  the  days  are  now,  to 
do  what  I want  to  do.  ” 

“But  you  say  Mrs.  Merton  does.” 
“Yes,  but  she  is  an  exception  to  all 
the  rest  of  my  acquaintances.” 

“An  honorable  one!” 

“Yes,  an  honorable  one.  I wish 
there  were  more  with  her  faculty.  ” 

“Perhaps  there  would  be,  were  her 
example  followed.  ” 

“I  understand  you,  and  perhaps  some 
day  will  heed  the  hint,” — but  here  her 
further  reply  was  prevented  by  a request 
from  his  head  clerk  to  see  her  husband 
alone  on  urgent  business. 

All  this  time  while  Mrs.  Nelson  had 
been  bewailing  the  want  of  time,  she  had 
sat  with  her  hands  lying  idly  in  her  lap. 
To  be  sure,  she  was  waiting  for  Bridget 
to  bring  the  baby  to  be  undressed,  but 
she  might  easily  have  finished  hemming 
the  last  cravat  in  those  precious 
moments,  and  there  it  lay  on  her  work- 
stand,  and  her  thimble  and  thread  both 
with  it.  But  she  never  thought  of  tak- 
ing it,  not  she.  She  never  thought  it 
worth  while  to  attempt  doing  anything 
while  waiting  to  do  some  other  duty 
that  must  soon  have  to  be  performed. 
And  thus  in  losing  those  moments,  she 
lost  the  evening’s  chance  to  finish  the 
hem;  for  when  baby  did  come,  he  was 
cross  and  squally,  and  would  not  let  her 
lay  him  in  his  crib  until  near  nine 
o’clock,  and  then  she  was  so  tired  and 
nervous,  “she  couldn’t,”  she  said,  “set 
a stitch  to  save  her  life.” 

It  happened  one  day,  in  the  following 
week,  after  a morning  of  rather  more 
flurry  and  worry  than  usual,  that  she 
went  to  the  center-table  to  hunt  for  a 
misplaced  memorandum.  In  her  search 


for  it,  her  glance  casually  fell  upon  the- 
borrowed  book,  and  with  that  glance 
the  foregoing  conversation  rushed  forci- 
bly over  her  memory. 

“I  declare,”  said  she,  "I  have  half  a 
mind  to  run  over  to  Mrs.  Merton’s  this 
afternoon,  and  cross  question  her  till  I 
learn  her  secret.  Such  a life  as  I am 
leading  is  unbearable.  I can’t  stand  it 
any  longer.  If  she  can  find  time  I 
know  I can,  if  I onfy  know  how.” 

And  true  to  her  resolution,  for 
though  seemingly  hasty,  it  had  for  some 
time  been  maturing  in  her  mind,  almost 
unwittingly  she  found  herself  at  an  early 
hour  in  her  friend’s  parlor,  her  bonnet- 
and  shawl  thrown  aside,  and  herself, 
work-bag  in  hand,  snugly  ensconsed  in 
a low  rocker  beside  her  little  workstand. 

“You  have  not  finished  your  collar, 
then,”  she  observed  to  Mrs.  Merton, - 
after  awhile,  by  way  of  leading  the  con- 
versation in  the  desired  channel. 

“O  yes,  indeed, ’’answered  her  hostess, 
tossing  her  head  to  the  one  side  gaily, 
with  a pretty  affectation  of  pride. 
“Didn’t  you  notice  how  becoming  it 

“4  »• 

was  ? 

“And  commencing  another  so  soon?” 
“Only  basting  on  the  pattern  so  as  to 
have  it  ready  for  some  odd  moment.” 
“But  how  can  you  bear  to  spend  so 
much  time  in  embroidery?  Why  not 
purchase  it  at  once,  it  is  so  much 
cheaper  in  the  end?” 

“For  the  wealthy  it  is,  I grant,  and 
for  those  not  very  wealthy,  if  their  eye- 
sight is  poor,  or  if  lacking  in  taste  and 
needle  skill.  But  I find  it  cheaper  to  do 
it  myself.  My  husband’s  salary  does 
not  allow  us  many  luxuries,  and  the 
small  sum  we  can  spend  for  them,  I 
prefer  should  go  towards  purchasing 
what  my  own  fingers  cannot  make.  I 
can  embroider  collars  and  sleeves  not 
so  perfectly,  it  is  true,  as  they  do  in 
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foreign  climes,  but  handsomely  enough 
to  suit  my  own  and  husband’s  eye  — 
but  I cannot  write  books,  magazines; 
reviews,  newspapers,  and  they  are  luxu- 
ries more  essential  to  my  happiness 
than  these  articles  of  dress,  so  I do  my 
own  needlework,  and  with  the  money 
thus  saved  we  purchase  something  that 
will  never  go  out  of  fashion,  an  intel- 
lectual heritage  for  our  little  ones,  as 
well  as  a perpetual  feast  for  us.  ” 

“But  how  do  you  find  time  to  do 
such  work?  I cannot  conceive  how  or 
where.  ” 

"Well,  I hardly  know  myself,  said 
Mrs.  Merton,  laughingly.  “My  hus- 
band sometimes  tells  me  he  believes 
the  fairies  help  me.  I seldom  sit  down 
to  it  in  earnest,  but  I catch  it  up  at 
odd  moments,  and  before  I am  aware 
of  it  myself,  it  is  done.” 

"Oh  dear,”  and  Mrs.  Nelson  sighed, 
“I  wish  I had  your  faculty.  Do  pray, 
Mrs.  Merton,  tell  me  the  secret  of  your 
success  in  everything.  How  do  you 
always  find  time  for  everything?” 

“Do  you  question  me  seriously,  or 
only  mockingly,  to  remind  me  how 
much  I leave  undone?” 

“Seriously.  Yes,  very  seriously.  To 
own  the  truth,  it  was  to  learn  this  I 
came  over  here  today.  There  are  a 

thousand  things  I long  to  do,  because 
they  would  not  only  increase  my  own 
joys,  but  those  of  my  husband  and 

household,  but  I cannot  find  the  time. 

• 

Yet  you  do  them,  and  you  have  more 
cares  and  duties  than  I.  If  you  will 
tell  me  your  secret,  believe  me,  I shall 
feel  under  the  deepest  obligations  to 
you.  ” 

Her  friend  hesitated  a moment.  She 
was  not  wont  to  speak  very  much  of  her- 
self, believing  that  character  should 
reveal  itself  by  actions  mostly,  and  con- 
scious that  it  will,  too,  whether  it  be 


a perfect  or  a faulty  one.  Yet  there  was 
such  an  urgency  in  that  voice  that  had 
asked  it  now,  that  she  at  length  con- 
quered the  scruples  of  modesty. 

“I  am  afraid  I shall  remind  you  of 
‘great  I,’  if  I undertake,”  said  she, 
with  a blush,  “yet  I can  hardly  give 
you  my  experience  without  subjecting 
myself  to  the  charge  of  egotism.  Yet,  as 
we  are  alone,  and  as  you  seem  to  think 
I have  avoided  some  of  the  besetting 
evils  of  this  life,  why  I will  reveal  to 
you  what  you  call  my  secret. 

"My  mother  early  instilled  into  my 
mind  and  heart,  by  precept  and  example 
a few  rules  of  action  that  I have 
sedulously  endeavored  to  follow,  and 
which  I believe  almost  more  than  any- 
thing else  have  contributed  to  my 
domestic  peace  and  happiness. 

One  of  them  is  to  always  have  a time 
for  every  ordinary  duty,  to  have  that 
time  at  such  a day  or  such  an  hour  of 
the  day  as  is  best  adapted  to  its  perfect 
fulfillment,  and  always  extraordinary 
cases  only  excepted  to  perform,  the  duty 
at  that  time. 

For  instance  my  general  sweeping 
day  is  on  Friday  because  to  my  mind  it 
is  the  most  suitable  one  of  the  week. 
And  the  best  portion  of  the  day  to  do 
it  in  is  very  early  in  the  morning,  for 
then  I can  throw  open  my  doors  and 
windows  to  the  freshest,  purest  breezes 
we  get  at  all  and  I am  not  disturbed  by 
the  din  of  travel  nor  annoyed  by  the 
dust,  and  then  by  postponing  my  bath 
and  breakfast  toilet,  merely  throwing  on 
a wrapper  and  cap  to  sweep  in  till  the 
house  is  clean,  why  I am  tidy  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  Whereas,  if  I wait  till 
after  breakfast,  I must  spend  time  to 
take  another  bath,  and  make  another 
change  of  dress.  Now,  I confess,  it  is 
hard  sometimes  to  keep  to  this  rule. 
When  my  sleep  has  been  broken  by  the 
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restlessness  of  my  babe,  or  when  some- 
thing has  kept  me  up  later  than  usual 
the  previous  evening,  I feel  strongly 
inclined  to  lie  in  bed  and  let  the  sweep- 
ing hour  go  by.  But  the  direful  conse- 
quences always  stare  me  in  the  face  so 
ruefully,  that  sleepy  and  weary  though 
I may  be, I struggle  out  of  the  bed — for  it 
is  verily  a struggle,  and  tying  down  my 
hair,  and  buttoning  on  my  wrapper  and 
drawing  on  my  gloves,  as  my  old  aunt 
used  to  say,  ‘I  make  business  fly.  ’ And 
I assure  you  I always  find  myself  enough 
happier  to  compensate  me  for  my 
efforts,  hard  though  they  seemed. 

“And  then,  for  a second  rule,  I 
always  have  a place  for  everything,  and 
always  put  it  in  its  place,  and  thus 
waste  no  time  in  looking  after  things. 
For  example, perhaps  you  will  laugh  at  it, 
but  I always  make  it  a rule  to  put  my 
thimble  in  my  sewing  box  when  I leave 
my  work,  no  matter  how  great  the 
hurry,  and  you  can  have  no  idea  until 
you  have  tried  it,  how  much  time  is 
thus  saved.  Why  I have  one  friend, 
who  says  she  lost  so  much  by 

looking  up  her  thimble,  that  she  has 
bought  herself  three,  so  that  when  one 
is  mislaid,  she  needn’t  wait  to  hunt  it 
up.  Yet  this  rule,  which  soon  would 
become  a habit,  would  have  saved  her 
time  and  money. 

“The  third  and  last  rule  necessary  to 
specify  is  this:  to  be  always  busy,  or 
perhaps  I ought  to  say,  employed,  for 
with  housekeepers  generally,  to  be  busy 
is  to  be  in  a worry  over  too  much 
work.  ” 

“But  you  don’t  mean  to  say  you 
never  rest,  that  you  never  get  tired?” 

“By  no  means.  I both  rest  and  get 
tired,  and  many  times  each  day.  But 
rest  does  not  always  imply  cessation 
from  labor.  Sometimes  it  does,  I grant, 
and  when,  after  any  unusual  fatigue,  I 


find  myself  inclined  to  lie  down  and 
sleep,  I always  indulge  the  feel- 
ing. It  is  one  of  Nature’s  promptings, 
which,  to  insure  health  and  joy,  should 
be  heeded.  And  I do  not  feel  that 
I ever  lose  any  time  that  way,  for  the 
half  or  even  hour’s  sleep,  so  invigorates 
me,  that  I can  work  with  twice  the 
ability  afterward  that  I could  if  I had 
striven  on  with  weary  limbs  and  fretted 
nerves.  But  many  times  a change  of 
employment  or  occupation  will  rest  one 
as  much,  nay  more,  than  idleness.  You 
know  yourself,  after  a busy  forenoon  on 
your  feet,  that  it  rests  you  to  sit  down 
in  your  rocker  and  busy  yourself  with 
your  sewing.  And  sometimes,  when  I 
have  been  handling  heavy  clothes,  such 
as  coats  and  pantaloons  for  my  boys, 
till  my  arms  and  fingers  ache,  I rest 
them  by  taking  up  some  light  garment 
for  my  babe  or  little  girl.  Or  when  my 
limbs  ache  severely  from  some  arduous 
duty,  and  yet  I have  no  inclination  to 
sleep,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
after  rocking  a wearisome  child, 

I lie  down  on  my  old-fashioned 

lounge  and  rest  myself  in  body  by  that 
course,  while  I soothe,  and  gladden  and 
improve  my  mind  by  reading,  always 
being  careful,  though,  to  put  b}r  the 
book  just  so  soon  as  I feel  that  I am 
enough  recruited.  ” 

“But  suppose  that  you  get  behind 
with  your  Avork  from  sickness,  or  com- 
pany, or  some  other  cause,  what  do 
you  do  then?” 

“I  never  alloAV  myself  to  get  behind- 
hand from  the  latter  cause — visitors.  I 
never  allow  them  to  interrupt  my 
domestic  affairs.  I never  invite  com- 
pany except  on  those  days  of  the  Aveek 
that  have  the  lighter  duties.  And  if 
casual  visitors  come  along,  they  Avill 
not  disturb  or  hinder  you  if  the  rules 
I ha\re  given  you  are  implicitly  folloAved. 
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You  are  always  ready  for  chance  company. 
And  with  these  rules,  even  sickness, 
unless  long  continued,  will  not  vary  the 
domestic  economy.  But  if  I do  get 
behindhand,  I make  it  up  as  quick  as 
possible.  I rise  an  hour  earlier  every 
morning,  and  deny  myself  the  luxury  of 
visiting  till  the  accumulated  work  is 
performed.  ” 

"Excuse  me,  but  I must  ask  one 
more  question.  What  do  you  mean  by 
odd  times?  You  said  you  should  work 
your  collar  at  odd  times.” 

“I  can  answer  you  but  by  examples. 
Yesterday  afternoon  I was  going  to  cut 
and  baste  a dress  for  myself.  But 
unexpectedly  a friend  from  the  country 
came  in  to  take  lunch  with  me.  Now  I 
did  not  want  to  litter  the  parlor  with 
my  pieces,  so  I went  to  my  basket  and 
took  out  a pretty  little  sack  for  Harry 
and  spent  the  time  in  sewing  on  that. 

I always  keep  something  in  my  basket 
suitable  for  such  odd  times,  and  when 
I have  nothing  really  necessary,  I take 
up  my  embroidery.  And  then  you 
know  we  wives  are  frequently  obliged 
to  wait  till  a considerable  time  has 
elapsed  for  the  appearance  of  our  hus- 
bands at  the  table,  and  those  odd 
moments,  to  women  usually  so  irksome, 
are  very  precious  to  me.  I always  mean 
to  have  the  meals  ready  at  the  hour, 
but  if  Mr.  Merton  is  not  here  then,  and 
being  head  clerk,  scarcely  a day  passes 
but  some  meal  must  wait,  instead  of 
watching  the  clock  or  thumming  on  the 
windows,  I read  the  newspapers  and 
magazines.  I assure  you  I never  take 
any  other  time  to  read  them,  and  yet  I 
am  never  behind-hand  with  them.  And 
when  I have  none  of  them  at  hand,  I 
catch  up  some  popular  story  that'  I want 
to  read,  and  yet  don’t  want  to  give  that 
time  to,  which  I usually  devote  to  solid 
reading.  The  volume  I lent  you” — Mrs.  I 


Nelson  blushed;  she  had  had  it  a week 
and  read  only  the  first  chapter — "I  read 
in  four  days  in  this  way.  And  when  I 
have  no  reading  that  I am  anxious  to 
do,  I spend-  the  moment  in.  writing. 
Most  of  my  letters  are  penned  while 
waiting  for  the  tea  bell  to  ring.  And 
hark,  there  it  is  now.  A pleasant 
sound  for  your  ears,  too,  I guess,  after 
the  lecture  I have  just  given  you. 
Please,”  and  she  rose  gracefully,  "let 
‘great  I’  usher  ‘dear  you’  to  the  dining- 
room. ” 

“With  pleasure,  yet  I wish  the  bell 
had  not  rung  so  early.  I have  not 
heard  half  enough." 

“Have  you  never  observed,  my  dear 
friend,  that  many  sermons  lose  half 
their  effectiveness  by  undue  length. 
The  benediction  at  such  a time  is  noted 
as  a relief,  not  a blessing.  Some  other 
time  I will  preach  the  rest.” 

“I  pray  heaven  I may  have  resolution 
enough  to  practice  what  you  have 
already  taught.  Sure  I am,  if  so  I do — 
my  life,  what  is  left  of  it,  will  be  like 
yours,  a perpetual  sermon,  and  my  daily 
benediction  be  like  yours  also,  the  bless- 
ings of  my  children  and  the  praises  of 
my  husband.  ” C.  A.  S. 


BAPTISM  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

When  Elder  Henry  Eddington  and 
companion  were  traveling  as  mission- 
aries seme  years  ago  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina Conference,  they  distributed  very 
freely  the  tracts  written  by  Elder  John 
Morgan  explanatory  of  the  principles  of 
the  gospel.  Some  of  these  tracts  con- 
tained an  explanation  of  the  principle 
of  baptism  for  the  dead,  which  to  many 
people  is,  though  a new  doctrine,  very 
attractive. 

Some  of  these  tracts  came  into  the 
hands  of  several  young  ministers  of  the 
Church,  who  were  known  as 
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“circuit  riders,”  because  it  was  their 
duty  to  travel  around  and  around  a cer- 
tain district  to  look  after  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  flock.  These  young  and 
inexperienced  fellows  read  with  interest 
the  new  ideas  concerning  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  dead,  and  thought  seriously 
on  the  subject. 

Just  about  this  time  a lady  died  in 
that  neighborhood,  who  was  not  a mem- 
ber of  any  church,  but  with  whom  these 
young  ministers  had  enjoyed  numerous 
conversations  on  religious  subjects.  She 
had  steadily  withstood  their  pleadings 
to  join  their  religious  society,  but  now 
that  she  was  dead  they  desired  that  her 
name  should  be  enrolled  on  their  church 
records  and  her  soul  be  saved.  How  to 
accomplish  this,  however,  was  a mys- 
tery to  them  until  the  Latter-day  Saint 
tract  furnished  them  thoughts  concern- 
ing baptism  for  the  dead.  They  accord- 
ingly met  together  and  considered  the 
subject,  deciding  to  allow  an  innovation 
on  their  established  creed  to  meet  this 
special  case. 

The  young  lady,  by  this  time,  had 
been  dead  two  days.  Nothing  daunted, 
they  proceeded  to  the  house  where  her 
corpse  was,  and  taking  a door  from  its 
hinges,  lashed  the  body  to  it  and 
immersed  the  door  and  body  in  the 
water,  thus  administering,  as  they  sup- 
posed, a saving  ordinance  to  the 
deceased. 

To  the  credit  of  the  superintending 
minister  of  the  district,  be  it  said,  that 
as  soon  as  he  visited  the  neighborhood 
and  learned  of  this  disgraceful  proceed- 
ing, he  excommunicated  the  offending 
youths  from  the  fold. 

This  incident  serves  to  illustrate  the 
errors  into  which  uninspired  men, 
though  professed  followers  of  Messiah, 
fall,  when  they  seek  to  interpret  the  plan 
of  salvation  by  the  wisdom  of  man. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

There  is  a very  general  disposition 
among  the  Stakes  of  Zion  to  do  all  in 

their  power  to  sustain  the  Church 
academies,  and  in  many  of  the  Stakes  to 
sustain  what  are  called  Church  semi- 
naries also.  The  disposition  which 
prompts  this  is  a good  one,  and  it  is 

pleasing  to  witness  it;  but  there  will 

have  to  be  care  taken  that  zeal  does 

not  outrun  discretion  in  these  matters. 
The  Saints,  in  their  eagerness  to  estab- 
lish creditable  schools  of  learning  of 
this  character,  if  not  careful  may  over- 
step the  bounds  of  prudence  and  may  take 
upon  themselves  burdens  greater  than 
they  can  conveniently  carry.  The  ap- 
peals which  have  been  and  are  now  be- 
ing made  to  the  General  Board  of  Educa- 
tion brings  this  matter  prominently  to 
the  attention  of  its  members.  Ambitious 
to  do  all  in  their  power,  some  of  the  lead- 
ing officers  in  the  various  stakes  have  at- 
tempted the  erection  of  buildings  and 
incurred  other  expenses  which  they  find 
it  very  difficult,  in  the  present  stringency 
of  money  matters,  to  meet,  and  conse- 
quently appeals  are  either  made  to  the 
First  Presidency  of  the  Church  or  to 
the  General  Board  of  Education  for  the 
help  that  they  need. 

A condition  of  affairs  has  arisen  in 
the  Territory,  connected  with  the  schools 
which  calls  forth  serious  reflection. 
The  teaching  of  religion  is  not  per- 
mitted in  the  common  schools  of  the 
Territory.  Teachers  have  been  some- 
times employed  whose  inclinations  have 
not  been  favorable  to  religion.  Text 
books  also,  in  many  instances,  convey 
wrong  ideas.  It  was  felt  that  children 
going  . to  the  common  schools  under 
such  circumstances  were  in  danger  of 
going  astray  in  their  views  respecting 
the  Deity  and  the  plan  of  salvation. 
The  question  arose,  “What  antidote 
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can  be  provided  to  correct  this  ten- 
dency?” 

Many  thought  that  the  proper  course 
would  be  to  establish  Church  schools, 
to  which  all  the  children  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  could  go.  Such  a plan 
certainly  would  have  been  a good  one, 
if  it  had  been  feasible;  but  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people  did  not  permit 
such  a plan  to  be  carried  out.  Besides, 
would  it  have  been  wise,  even  if  practi- 
cable, for  the  Latter-day  Saints  to 
withdraw  their  children  from  the  com- 
mon schools  and  lay  themselves  open 
to  the  charge,  so  often  circulated,  that 
we  were  not  friends  to  education  and 
desired  to  keep  our  children  in  igno- 
rance of  those  principles,  as  taught  in 
the  district  schools,  with  which  'all 
American  children  are  familiar?  The 
Latter-day  Saints  paid  their  school 
taxes  the  same  as  other  citizens. 
Whether  their  children  went  to  the  dis- 
trict schools  or  not,  these  taxes  still 
had  to  be  paid;  but  if  they  went  to 
Church  schools  they  would  derive  no 
benefit  from  the  taxes  and  they  would 
have  tuition  fees  to  pay  to  the  Church 
schools,  because  there  were  not  funds 
enough  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Church  schools  to  meet  expenses 
without  charging  fees. 

This  subject  received  careful  thought, 
and  the  General  Board  of  Education 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not 
wise,  speaking  generally,  for  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  to  establish  Church  schools 
or  seminaries  for  the  purpose  of  educa- 
ting their  children  in  the  primary  and 
intermediate  branches;  but  that  children 
who  were  no  farther  advanced  might 
with  great  propriety  go  to  the  district 
schools,  which  are  sustained  by  the 
taxes  of  the  people,  and  for  which, 
under  the  law,  no  charge  is  made. 

But  in  the  case  of  older  pupils  it  was 


felt  that  they  should  have  Church  acade- 
mies provided  for  them,  wherein  they 
could  be  taught  the  more  advanced 
branches  of  education.  The  General 
Board  of  Education  entertains  the  views 
that  whatever'  means  can  be  spared  for 
education  should  be  concentrated  as 
much  as  possible  upon  academies  of 
high  grade,  and  not  be  expended  upon 
schools  where  the  primary  and  interme- 
diate branches  are  taught.  To  prevent, 
however,  any  injurious  consequences  to 
the  faith  of  the  children  through  their  im- 
bibing at  the  district  schools  incorrect 
ideas  concerning  religion,  it  was  decided 
that  religious  classes  should  be  formed  in 
all  the  Stakes,  and  that  a set  time  of  each 
day,  or  of  one  day  (say  Saturday)  might 
be  set  apart  for  the  children  to  receive 
instruction  upon  religious  subjects, 
these  classes  to  be  held  in  addition  to 
the  Sunday  schools.  It  was  thought 
that  in  this  way  wrong  impressions 
concerning  religion  could  be  corrected, 
and  the  simple  principles  of  the  gospel 
be  taught,  so  that  faith  might  be  pro- 
moted in  their  minds.  This  policy 
has  been  adopted  in  man}7  of  the  Stakes. 
Its  general  adoption  would  save  a great 
deal  of  expense,  by  enabling  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  the  district  schools  and  thus 
be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  paying 
tuition  fees. 

In  Salt  Lake  City  there  are  a good 
many  district  schools,  and  at  least  some 
of  these  are  admirably  conducted.  Why 
should  not  the  taxpayers  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  for  education 
which  these  schools  furnish? 

There  appears  no  good  reason  why 
they  should  not,  if  proper  precautions 
be  taken  in  providing  religion  classes 
and  Sunday  schools  for  the  children, 
and  this  is  certainly  better,  under 
present  circumstances,  than  to  assume 
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the  burden  of  building  schoolhouses  and 
paying  fees  for  the  teaching  of  these 
lower  grades. 

There  should  be  no  more  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  parents  respecting  the 
character  of  the  teachings  which  their 
children  receive.  They  should  not  leave 
the  educating  of  their  children  alto- 
gether to  teachers.  They  should  know 
and  take  interest  themselves  in  what 
their  children  are  taught.  They  should 
make  inquiries  of  them  and  learn  by 
conversation  with  them  concerning  the 
impressions  made  upon  their  minds  by 
the  teachings  they  receive  at  school. 
No  matter  how  good  a teacher  may  be 
no  parent  should  entirely  leave  his  chil- 
dren to  his  care.  Of  course  in  writing 
in  this  strain  it  is  not  the  intention  to 
discourage  those  who  feel  able  to 
sustain  Church  schools  for  instruction 
in  the  primary  and  intermediate  depart- 
ments. There  may  be  many  perhaps 
who  feel  that  they  would  rather  pay  the 
fees  necessary  to  sustain  the  Church 
schools  for  children  in  every  grade  than 
to  have  them  go  to  any  other  school. 
Where  this  feeling  exists,  and  they  can 
afford  it,  there  certainly  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  their  forming  and  sustaining 
such  schools.  But  these  remarks  apply 
to  the  ordinary  conditions  which  exist 
among  the  people  in  the  various  stakes. 
There  are  very  few  communities  which, 
without  help,  can  afford,  after  paying 
their  school  taxes,  to  pay  the  subscrip- 
tion necessary  to  sustain  schools  for  the 
teaching  of  the  lower  grades.  As  to 
financial  help  from  the  General  Board 
of  Education  it  cannot  be  expected. 
The  .Board  does  not  have  the  funds  to 
help  schools  or  seminaries  of  this  class. 
Whatever  aid  it  can  render  ought  to  go 
to  the  academies. 

Our  Church  schools  are  doing  a great 
amount  of  good.  They  deserve  the 


heartiest  support.  The  present  aim  is 
to  bring  them  up  to  a high  plane,  so 
that  at  them  a sound  academic  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  direct  instruction  in 
religious  principles  can  be  obtained. 

It  is  contemplated  at  the  present  time 
to  start  the  Church  University  in  Salt 
Lake  City  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
school  year  by  teaching  at  least  four 
courses  of  study.  The  design  is  to 
make  these  so  thoroughly  good  that 
they  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
courses  taught  in  other  universities.  It 
is  hoped  that  after  being  started  in  this 
way  other  courses  may  be  added  until 
every  branch  of  learning  will  be 
imparted  under  the  direction  of  the  best 
educators  that  can  be  procured.  The 
present  intention  is  to  make,  these  four 
courses  free,  with  the  exception  of  an 
entrance  fee. 


Since  writing  the  above,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  what  1 have 
said  may  have  the  effect  to  weaken 
some  of  the  brethren  in  their  efforts  in 
sustaining  Church  seminaries  or  schools 
where  the  primary  and  intermediate 
branches  are  taught.  I should  be  sorry 
for  anything  I say  to  have  this  effect. 
Where  schools  have  been  started  and 
obligations  have  been  created,  there 
should  be  a united  effort  made  to  meet 
them  and  to  liquidate  all  indebtedness. 

The  object  in  writing  the  foregoing 
views  is  to  set  forth  the  policy  which  the 
General  Board  has  thought  it  best  to 
pursue,  and  to  check  the  growing  ten- 
dency to  create  indebtedness  in  various 
directions  with  the  expectation  that  the 
General  Board  of  Education  or  the 
Church  will  aid  in  discharging  it. 


I would  not  give  much  for  the  Chris- 
tianity of  anyone  whose  Christianity  did 
not  make  him  kinder  to  his  dog  and  cat. 
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YOUNG  FOLKS’  STORIES. 

The  Orphan  Boy. 

Ragged  and  hungry  was  the  orphan 
boy, 

That  never  had  a Christmas  toy, 
Begging  all  day  in  the  snowy  street 
Hurrying  along  with  naked  feet. 

Give  me  a penny,  he  would  say, 

So  I may  buy  some  bread  today; 

Still  on  he  goes  through  the  snow 
His  pain  and  hardships  no  one  would 
know. 

Then,  when  you  meet  an  orphan  boy, 
Share  with  him  all  your  joy, 

Try  and  help  him  like  a man, 

And  do  for  him  what  e’er  you  can. 

A.  A.  Mo  ns  on.  Age  14  years. 
Richmond,  Utah. 

A Pet  Pigeon. 

I have  a pet  pigeon.  Its  name  is 
Robbie.  Its  color  is  a light  blue.  We 
all  think  so  much  of  him.  Every 
morning  when  papa  gets  up  to  build  a 
fire,  Robbie  is  watching  at  the  door, 
waiting  to  have  it  opened,  so  that  he 
might  come  in  to  get  his  breakfast. 

When  I get  up  and  go  out  he  is  so 
glad  to  see  me,  and  flies  right  up  on  my 
shoulder.  Then  I get  some  wheat  for 
him,  and  he  will  walk  down  my  arm, 
and  eat  out  of  my  hand. 

When  Robbie  gets  done  eating  he  will 
fly  up  on  one  of  the  pictures  that  hangs 
on  the  wall.  If  anyone  goes  to  get  him 
down  he  will  pick  at  him  and  fight.  He 
does  not  like  to  be  taken  down. 

My  pet  likes  to  stay  in  the  house, 
and  when  he  is  put  out  he  will  fly  right 
back  against  the  door  and  try  to  get  in. 


One  very  cold  day  my  brother  put 
him  out.  We  were  in  the  front  part  of 
the  house.  He  darted  down  against  the 
window  and  tried  to  get  in;  and  when 
he  found  he  .could  not  he  would  sit 
outside  on  the  window-sill  and  looked 
in  so  innocently,  as  if  to  say,  "Let  me 
come  in.  ” 

Robbie  washes  himself  in  a wash  dish 
of  water  every  day.  Sometimes  we  are 
quite  busy  and  forget  to  get  him  some 
water;  then  he  will  fly  on  the  wash  stand 
and  help  himself  to  the  water  in  the 
wash  dish. 

Sometimes  my  little  sister,  Nellie  will 
get  him  and  wrap  him  up,  and  play  he 
was  a baby.  Robbie  rather  enjoys 
this.  He  will  come  right  to  her  at  any 
time.  She  can  go  right  up  to  him, 
while  none  of  the  other  children  can  do 
so  except  when  he  is  hungry  and  wants 
his  wheat. 

Millie  Curtis.  Age  9 years. 

Springville,  Utah. 


George’s  Disobedience. 

One  day  in  the  month  of  January  both 
of  George’s  parents  were  absent  from 
home,  and  all  of  the  children  had  been 
left  under  the  care  of  May,  his  eldest 
sister. 

George  had  received  special  orders 
not  to  go  anywhere  during  their 
absence,  and  above  all  to  keep  off  the 
ice,  as  there  was  a thaw,  and  the  ice 
would  not  be  very  strong.  George’s 
parents  had  not  been  gone  long  when  a 
crowd  of  boys  came  for  him  to  go  skat- 
ing. He  first  thought  of  his  instruc- 
tions, not  to  go  on  the  ice,  and  then  of 
his  longing  to  go,  but  a word  from  his 
sister  soon  made  him  decide  which  to 
do,  so  he  told  the  boys  that  he  could  not 
go.  They  then  wanted  to  know  why;  so 
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George  had  to  tell  them  the  reason, 
which  brought  from  the  boys  many 
teasings  and  bribings  to  get  him  to  go. 

Finally  a boy,  who  was  the  eldest  of 
the  crowd,  and  one  to  whom  they  gave 
the  office  of  leadership,  said,  "Oh,  come 
on  and  go;  you  can  get  back  before  your 
folks  get  home  and  they  will  be  none  the 
wiser,  because  none  of  the  boys  will  tell 
on  you.’’  Now  this  was  very  wrong  for 
this  boy  to  tempt  George  to  disobey  his 
parents,  and  he  knew  that  the  boys  would 
do  just  about  what  he  said,  for  they  all 
looked  to  his  word  as  superior  to 
their  own;  but  in  this  one  thing  George 
thought  that  he  was  wrong  and  said  so, 
but  the  boys  were  all  on  the  leader’s  side 
so  the}7  coaxed  him  until  he  finally  went, 
but  not  with  a clear  conscience. 

When  he  put  his  skates  on  and  went 
on  the  ice,  he  forgot  all  about  his  inten- 
tion to  get  home  before  his  parents  did, 
but  was  soon  to  be  reminded  of  it  by 
an  accident  which  was  caused  by  the 
ice  breaking.  He  was  skating  very  fast 
and  did  not  notice  a little  branch  that 
had  been  frozen  at  both  ends  and  the 
middle  sticking  up,  and  as  he  went  along 
he  caught  his  skate  in  the  loop  formed 
by  the  branch,  and  he  fell  on  the  ice 
receiving  a severe  bump  or  shaking  up. 
But  this  was  not  all:  the  ice  not  being 
strong  on  account  of  the  thaw,  cracked 
when  George  came  down,  and  when  he 
scrambled  up  it  broke  and  let  him  under. 

Some  of  the  boys  heard  the  splash  of 
water  and  ran  to  his  rescue  and  got  him 
out,  but  he  was  all  dripping  with  water, 
besides  being  bruised  and  cold.  It  was 
in  this  condition  that  he  went  home,  and 
arrived  just  in  time  to  see  his  parents 
drive  into  the  yard. 

He  caught  a very  severe  cold,  and 
was  sick  for  more  than  a week.  His 
parents  did  not  punish  him,  for  they 
said  that  they  thought  he  had  had  enough 


punishing  for  his  disobedience,  and 
George  thought  so  too. 

C.  L.  H.  Age  14. 


On  a Dry  Farm. 

I live  on  a dry  farm  in  the  northern 
part  of  Utah.  We  have  no  running 
water  to  irrigate  our  land  with,  but  the 
Lord  blesses  us  with  plenty  of  hay  and 
grain.  We  have  a windmill  to  draw 
water  for  our  stock. 

I have  a nice  pony  to  ride  after  the 
cows.  We  have  to  go  two  and  a half 
miles  to  Sunday  school.  We  enjoy  the 
ride  very  much.  I am  anxious  to  get 
the  Juvenile  to  read  the  little  folks’ 
stories. 

Delbert  E.  Hess.  Age  rj. 


An  Indian  Dance. 

About  a block  south  from  our  resi- 
dence is  a Moquis  village.  The  Moquis 
are  a very  peculiar  people,  being  in 
some  respects  quite  civilized. 

A short  time  ago  I witnessed  one  of 
their  dances,  and  it  was  quite  amusing. 

They  first  gathered  a short  distance 
from  their  village  and  dressed  themselves 
in  all  sorts  of  ways,  to  represent 
different  persons  and  animals.  borne 
looked  very  much  like  bears,  dogs,  and 
many  other  different  things.  Then  one 
beat  the  drum,  and  they  all  formed  in  a 
line  and  marched  to  their  village,  and 
there  they  all  danced  and  kept  time  with 
the  beating  of  the  drum. 

Two  elderly  Indians  stood  apart  from 
the  rest  and  gave  orders  and  sprinkled 
consecrated  cornmeal  on  each  one  of 
them. 

The  general  way  in  which  they  danced 
was  this:  They  all  stamped  with  one 
foot  and  then  the  other,  and  as  the 
managers  gave  orders  they  would  make 
motions  with  their  hands  and  turn 
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around.  They  would  dance  this  way 
for  some  time,  and  then  they  would  go 
away  and  change  their  costumes. 
While  they  were  doing  this  they  had 
some  of  the  other  Indians  dressed  very 
comically,  and  they  would  act  as  clowns. 
They  kept  this  up  from  sunrise  «until 
about  an  hour  before  sunset.  Our 
family  has  been  in  this  country  only  a 
short  time,  and  it  was  quite  a curiosity 
to  us. 

Tuba  City,  Arizona. 

Grace  Nebeker.  Age  ij  years. 


STORY  OF  A nOUNTAIN  CROCUS. 

One  morning  very  early  in  March, 
when  the  snow  was  beginning  to  melt 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  hills  were  growing  dry  and 
brown  except  in  the  shade  of  the  tall 
evergreens,  where  the  sun  could  sc;Fcely 
peep  through,  I was  walking  alo  the 
mountain  side  looking  at  the  catkins 
on  the  quaking  asp  trees,  and  noting 
the  little  spires  of  green  just  pushing 
through  the  soil,  when  down  in  a sunny 
little  nook, surrounded  by  juniper  bushes, 
I caught  sight  of  what  seemed  to  be  a 
snatch  of  blue  sky. 

I stooped  down  and  drew  away  the 
prickly  green  needles  and  there  I found 
a little  wild  crocus.  The  tiny  flower  was 
nestling  cosily  in  its  mossy  cup,  and  as 
I stood  listening  a gentle  breeze  passed 
over  it.  When  I heard  it  whispering 
softly  I bent  down,  and  this  is  the  story 
the  crocus  told  me: 

“A  long  time  ago,  when  Jack  Frost 
began  to  make  his  visits  at  night,  nip- 
ping the  leaves  of  the  little  plants, 
tweaking  people’s  noses,  and  painting 
his  pictues  on  the  windows,  I was  living 
here  among  the  junipers  wearing  my  fall 
^.suit  of  brilliant  green. 

‘‘But  this  frolicsome  Jack  Frost  would 


toss  his  white  coverlet  over  everything, 
and  my  dress  grew  dull  and  gray.  The 
leaves  on  the  tall  quaking  asps  above 
my  head  were  stiff  and  brown,  after 
having  been  golden,  and  rustled  in  the 
breeze. 

“ I shivered  and  withdrew  into  my  round, 
brown  house  underground,  which  people 
call  a bulb.  The  wind  came  roaring 
over  the  mountains.  It  whisked  the  dry 
leaves  from  the  trees;  it  whirled  them 
round  and  round,  then  tossed  them 
down  among  the  bushes  above  my  head, 
saying:  ‘Sleep,  little  crocus,  until 

springtime  comes,  and  I will  wake  you 
with  a light  breath.’  I then  fell  asleep 
but  awoke  ere  long  .shivering.  The 
leaves  over  my  head  seemed  too  light 
to  keep  away  my  visitor’s  icy  breath. 

"But  presently  I grew  warmer,  and 
then  I knew  he  was  spreading  a thick, 
white  coverlet  over  my  bed.  The  snow 
came  down  in  great  flakes,  and  the 
nights  grew  colder  and  colder.  The  little 
leaves  stirred  and  whispered  together, 
before  they  settled  down  for  their  winter 
nap.  I slept  again,  this  time  for  many 
weeks. 

"When  I awoke  I listened.  Could  I 
be  dreaming?  No,  surely  that  was  the 
birds  singing  again. 

“ I wrapped  myself  closely  in  my  gray 
furs  and  peeped  out.  The  waters  were 
murmuring  down  the  mountain  side,  a 
pretty  bird  dressed  in  blue  sang  on  a 
juniper  bough  near  by,  and  as  I listened 
a gentle  breeze  kissed  my  cheek  and 
whispered,  ‘See,  I have  kept  my  promise, 
little  sister.’  I looked  up.  There  was 
the  sky  like  a blue  sea  above,  the  clouds 
floating  lazily  over  it.  The  waters 
asked  gaily  as  they  went  laughing  by, 
‘Why  do  you  look  so  sober,  little  one?’ 

“Then  I threw  back  my  mossy  mantle 
and  showed  my  pale  blue  dress  beneath. 

“ The  skies  seemed  pleased  that  I had 
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chosen  their  color,  and  as  the  sun  smiled 
down  into  my  heart,  he  changed  it  to  the 
golden  color  of  his  rays." 

This  is  the  story  the  crocus  told  me,  I 
and  when  it  had  finished  I could  not  take 
it  from  the  home  it  loved  so  well. 

Alice  Kellogg. 


MAMMA’S  STORY. 

Shall  I tell  you  a story  about  what  I 
did  when  I was  a little  girl?”  asked  Mrs. 
Bond  of  her  children. 

"Oh,  3ms!  We  like  to  hear  such 
stories  best  of  all,”  they  exclaimed. 

“Neither  of  you  have  ever  seen  your 
grandfather,  because  he  died  before  you 
were  born.  But  when  I was  a little  girl 
he  was  the  captain  of  a whaling  ship.” 

"What  kind  of  a ship  is  that?"  asked 
Jamie. 

"A  ship  that  goes  on  a voyage  to 
catch  whales,”  answered  Mrs.  Bond. 
“Father  used  to  be  gone  three  years, 
and  sometimes  five,  on  a voyage.  Once 
he  said  that  mother  might  go  and  take 
me.  I was  then  only  six  years  old.  ” 

"Did  you  have  any  little  girls  to  play 
with?”  asked  Emma. 

"No;  but  the  sailors  were  kind  to  me. 
They  used  to  draw  pictures  for  me, 
make  fish  nets,  etc.  They  told  me 
wonderful  stories,  too,  about  what  they 
had  seen  and  done  at  sea.  I did  get 
lonesome  when  it  was  so  storm}7  that  I 
could  not  go  up  on  the  deck.” 

“How  long  were  you  gone,  mamma?” 
asked  Charles. 

“Three  years  and  a half,”  answered 
Mrs.  Bond.  One  day,  after  we  had 
been  out  for  nearly  two  years  and  a half, 
as  we  were  passing  near  an  island,  father 
thought  he  would  take  his  ship  and  get 
some  other  kind  of  food  to  eat.  We 
had  all  grown  very  tired  of  the  food 
which  we  had  on  the  ship.  As  soon  as 


the  natives  saw  us  coming  they  began 
to  get  into  their  little  boats,  and  came 
to  meet  us.  Black,  naked  people  they 
were.  They  soon  swarmed  over  our 
ship  just  like  an  army  of  rats.  Father 
was  afraid  we  would  all  be  killed,  so 
he  ordered  that  the  ship  should  set  out 
to  sea  again.  For  two  miles,  or  more, 
they  followed  us  in  their  boats.  Some 
of  them  had  to  be  pushed  off  the  ship 
at  last.  ” 

"Didn’t  they  get  drowned?”  the  chil- 
dren cried  out  together.  "No;  they 
knew  how  to  swim,”  answered  Mrs. 
Bond. 

“A  few  days  afterward  we  came  m 
sight  of  another  island.  Father  said 
that  he  was  going  to  land,  and  I began 
to  cry;  for  I thought,  of  course,  the 
same  kind  of  people  lived  there  as  we 
had  seen  on  the  other  island.  We  got 
sorimar  that  we  heard  the  church  bells 

L ZJ  --.4 

| a ;.  Then  we  knew  that  it  was 
Sunday.  I was  not  afraid  an}7  longer, 
when  I knew  that  they  loved  God.  Two 
men  came  out  to  us  in  a little  boat,  to 
tell  us  that  we  could  not  land  on  Sun- 
day, but  that  they  would  bring  us  any- 
thing we  needed.  On  Monday  we  landed, 
and  stayed  there  for  three  days,  and 
were  well  treated.  ” 


A STRANGE  OPERATION. 

A little  boy  whose  father  never  uses 
a razor  was  much  amazed  and  interested 
on  the  morning  after  his  arrival  at  his 
uncle’s  house  to  see  that  gentleman 
shaving. 

"Why,  Uncle  Fred!”  he  exclaimed, 
after  watching  the  'operation  for  a few 
minutes,  “I  don’t  see  what  makes  you 
wash  your  face  with  that  little  broom, 
and  wipe  it  off  with  a knife.  Papa 
doesn’t !” 
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By  H.  A.  Tuckett. 
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New  York  City  has  at  least  100,000 
child-workers,  8,000  of  whom  make 
envelopes  at  three  and  a quarter  cents  a 
thousand.  There  are  250,000  working 
women,  some  of  whom  work  on  boys’ 
waists  at  two  and  a half  cents  a dozen. 
There  are  15,000  children  and  60,000 
men  and  women  without  homes,  wander- 
ing in  the  streets  by  day  and  sleeping 
in  them  by  night  under  any  fugitive 
shelter  they  are  able  to  obtain.  1 here 
are  thirty  acres  .of  land  that  have  17,000 
people  crowded  on  them. 


A lawyer  worried  a witness  with  so 
many  questions  that  the  poor  man 
declared  he  was  so  exhausted  that  he 
must  have  a drink  of  water  before  he 
could  say  another  word.  Upon  this  the 
judge  remarked,  "I  think,  sir,  you 
had  better  let  the  witness  go  now,  for 
you  have  pumped  him  dry. 

Why  is  an  unsuccessful  effort  like  a 
lady  who  appears  in  public  with  her 
face  uncovered?  It  is  without  avail  (a 
veil). 


Vol.  XXVIII.  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  JULY  1,  1893.  No.  13. 


THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 


XII. 

FIFTH  BRANCH  (Vermes)  CONTINUED. 
WORMS  AND  THEIR  KINDRED  (CONTINUE!)!. 

The  most  highly  developed  worms, 
those  having  a segmented  structure 
clearly  defined,  constitute  a separate 

branch  compris- 
ing such  forms 
as  the  earth- 
worms, the 
leeches,  and  the 
sea  worms  (class 
Annelida). 

Of  these  the 
Earth  Worm  or 
Angle  Worm  con- 
stitutes a famil- 
iar example. 
The  cylindrical 
body  (see  figure 
1)  is  composed 
of  numerous 
joints 


j » 


or 


seg- 


Fig.  1.  The  Earth  Worm  (Zwm- 
bricus  lerrestris)  magnified.  A, 
view  of  ventral  surface;  at 
mouth;  s,  setae  arranged  in 
four  rows;  B,  internal  organs  ments,  marked 

as  seen  after  removing  vent-  externally  bv  de- 
ral  wall;  a,  mouth;  6, ganglia;  y 

c,  pharynx;  d,  psendo  haemal  pressions  form- 
vessel;  e,  gullet  or  oesophagus;  jng  rings,  and 

di- 
intestine. vided  by  thin 

partitions.  The  mouth  is  situated  on 
the  first  segment,  and  leads  into  the 
alimentary  canal  which  extends  the  entire 
length  of  the  body,  enlarging  in  its 


/,  reproductive  organs;  g,  . 
crop;  h,  gizzard ; i,  segmental  internally 


course  to  form  the  stomach.  For  a few 
segments  on  either  side  of  the  thirtieth, 
the  earth  worm  shows  an  external 
swollen  band,  of  pinkish  color;  this  is 
! known  as  the  clitellum , and  marks  the 
region  of  the  reproductive  organs.  (This 
is  shown  at  c figure  2).  On  the  under 


Fig.  2.  Earth-worm  (Lumbricus  terreslris).  A,  egg  con- 
taining two  young  (magnified);  worm 
escaping  from  egg  (magnified) ; C,  adult 
worm,  natural  size;  c,  clittelluin 
or  cingulum. 

side  of  the  body  there  are  four  rows 
of  bristles  or  setae;  four  being  attached 
to  each  segment.  These  are  directed 
backward,  so  that  the  worm  in  moving 
I thrusts  the  front  part  of  its  body  for- 
i ward,  then  holds  firmly  by  pressing  the 
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setae  against  any  fixed  support  and 
draws  the  remainder  of  its  body  along. 

These  bristles  may  be  distinctly  felt  if 
an  earth-worm  be  allowed  to  crawl  upon 
the  flesh,  or  if  it  be  drawn  between  the 
fingers  from  tail  to  head.  The  eggs  of 
the  earth-worm  are  protected  within  a 
tough  case  or  capsule.  Figure  2 shows 
such  an  egg  capsule,  and  the  worm  in 
different  stages  of  development. 

Earth-worms  are  mostly  nocturnal  or 
night-feeding  in  habit;  though  occa- 
sionally specimens  may  be  seen  by  day, 
especially  if  the  ground  be  moist. 
They  are  exceedingly  timid  creatures, 
and  even  at  night  when  taking  their 
“outing”  they  rarely  protrude  more  than 
three-quarters  of  their  length,  their  tails 
being  kept  within  the  burrows;  and  the 
least  disturbance  causes  them  to  make  a 
hasty  retreat.  Heat  and  dryness  are 
fatal  to  earth-worms.  Though  in  sum- 
mer they  live  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  they  carefully  close  the  entrance 
to  their  burrows;  and  in  the  winter  time 
they  descend  below  the  frost  line,  hollow- 
ing for  themselves  a chamber  at  the  end 
of  the  burrow  within  which  several  of 
them  often  hibernate  in  company. 

These  worms  live  mostly  upon  decay- 
ing matter  in  the  soil,  though  they 
have  been  known  to  attack  living 
plants,  and  even  meat.  The  earthy 
matter  taken  into  their  bodies  along 
with  their  food  is  rejected  in  the  form 
of  casts,  which  may  be  observed  accu- 
mulated on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
where  worms  abound.  The  service 
rendered  by  earth-worms  in  thus  bring- 
ing new  materials  from  great  depths  to 
spread  upon  the  surface  is  not  generally' 
understood.  Charles  Darwin,  who 
spent  much  time  in  the  study  of  earth- 
worms, tells  us  that  in  places  the 
material  brought  by  worms  to  the  sur- 
face amounts  annually  to  ten  tons 


per  acre.  Besides  bringing  new  soil  to 
the  top,  the  worms  carry  down  with 
them  great  quantities  of  leaves,  and  in 
this  way  still  farther  enrich  the  soil, 
i Stones  and  other  loose  objects  are  in 
time  effectually  buried  through  the  bur- 
rowing of  worms;  and  indeed,  observa- 
tion has  placed  the  fact  beyond  a doubt, 
that  to  these  humble  workers  is  to  be 
attributed  the  preservation  of  many  ex- 
tensive ruins  and  works  of  art.* 

Leeches  constitute  a special  order  of 
worms,  the  sucker  bearers  (order  Disco- 

phori).  Most  gen- 
era of  leeches  are 
acquatic;  and  all 
are  addicted  to  the 
habit  of  sucking 
blood  whenever  op- 
portunity allows. 
In  the  common 
leech  of  our  Utah 
streams,  as  also  in 
the  medicinalleech 
of  Europe  (figure 
3)  the  mouth  is 
surrounded  by  a 
flat  disc  or  sucker, 
and  a similar  at- 
tachment 


is 


no- 


Fig.  3.  The  Medicinal  Leech. 

( Hirudo  medicinalisi) . 

ticed  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  body. 
Our  local  leeches  vary  from  two  and  a 
fourth  to  four  inches  in  length;  they  are 


* Charles  Darwin  says:  “When  we  behold  a wide, 

turf  covered  expanse,  we  should  remember  that  its 
smoothness  on  which  so  much  of  its  beauty  depends,  is 
mainly  due  to  all  the  inequalities  having  been  slowly 
leveled  by  worms.  It  is  a marvelous  reflection  that 
the  whole  of  the  superficial  mould  over  any  rich 
expanse  has  passed  and  will  again  pass  every  few 
years,  through  the  bodies  of  worms.  The  plow  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
man’s  inventions,  but  long  before  he  existed,  the  land 
was  in  fact  regularly  plowed  and  still  continues  to  be 
thus  plowed  by  earth  worms.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  are  many  other  animals  which  have 
played  so  important  a part  in  the  history  of  the  world 
as  have  these  lowly  organized  creatures.” 
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generally  of  an  olive  green  color,  with 
reddish  markings  and  black  spots.  The 
creature  can  lengthen  and  shorten  its 
body  within  wide  limits.  Though  the 
leech  belongs  to  the  class  of  annelids  or 
segmented  worms,  no  outward  markings 
indicate  the  internal  divisions;  the  ring- 
like folds  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
not  corresponding  to  the  segmented 
division,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
sect a specimen  to  demonstrate  its 
structure.  An  examination  of  figure  4 
will  aid  in  this.  The 
mouth  of  the  leech  is 
provided  with  three 
sharp  teeth,  by  which 
the  creature  is  able  to 
easily  penetrate  the  skin 
of  its  victim  (see  M 
figure  4).  Leeches  have 
long  been  used  in  surg- 
ery for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  blood  from  the 
affected  parts.  A hun- 
gry leech  placed  upon 

4.  Anatomy  of  the  skin  SOOn  Cuts  its 
Leech,  m,  the  way  through  and  sucks 


Fig 

a 


mouth  with  three 


teeth;  they  are  - considerable  amount 
shown  enlarged  at  of  blood,  and  this  too  ill 
. ’ an  almost  planless  man- 

s,  stomach;  g,  the  v 

skin;  i,  intestine;  ner.  As  the  worms 

become  torpid  when 

they  have  gorged  them- 
selves, it  is  usual  to  place  them  in 
weak  brine  after  the  operation  is  over; 
this  acts  as  an  emetic  and  makes  them 
hungry  again. 


c,  posterior  open- 
ing; p,  posterior 
sucker. 


Most  of  the  medicinal  leeches  are 
reared  in  France,  where  in  some 
swampy  parts  regular  leech  farms  are 
maintained.  To  feed  the  worms,  old 
and  worn-out  horses,  and  cattle  of 
inferior  kinds  are  driven  into  the 

swamps,  where  they  soon  die  from  loss 
of  blood.  This  may  seem  a cruel  pro- 


ceeding, though  it  is  consoling  to  know 
that  the  animals  so  sacrificed  probably 
suffer  but  little.  To  capture  the 
leeches,  men  wade  with  bare  feet  and 
legs  into  the  swamps  and  pick  off  the 
worms  as  fast  as  they  attach  themselves 
to  the  skin.  It  is  said  that  the  leech 
collectors  soon  become  sickly  through 
loss  of  blood,  yet  the  method  still  con- 
tinues in  practice. 

In  India  and  the  neighboring  islands, 
land  leeches  abound,  and  there  they  are 
regarded  as  a formidable  pest.* * 

Travelers  in  those  parts  say  that  they 
have  been  driven  from  the  woods  by  the 


*Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennenthas  given  us  an  interesting 
and  a reliable  account  of  these  pests  in  Ceylon:  “Of 

all  the  plagues,”  he  writes,  “which  beset  the  traveler 
in  the  rising  grounds  of  Ceylon,  the  most  detested  are 
the  land  leeches  (Hitmadipsa  ceylonica).  They  are  ter- 
restrial, never  visiting  ponds  or  streams.  In  size  they 
are  about  an  inch  in  length  and  as  fine  as  a common 
knitting  needle;  but  they  are  capable  of  distension  till 
they  equal  a quill  in  thickness  and  attain  a length  of 
two  inches.  Their  structure  is  so  flexible  that  they  can 
insinuate  themselves  through  the  meshes  of  the  finest 
stocking,  not  only  seizing  on  the  feet  and  ankles  but 
ascending  to  the  back  and  throat,  and  fastening  on  the 
tenderest  parts  of  the  body.  * * * In  moving,  the 

land  leeches  have  the  power  of  fastening  one  extremity 
on  the  earth,  and  raising  the  other  perpendicularly  to 
watch  for  the  victim.  Such  is  their  vigilance  and  in- 
stinct, that  on  the  approach  of  a passer-by  to  a place 
where  they  infest,  they  may  be  seen  amongst  the  grass 
and  fallen  leaves  on  the  edge  of  a native  path,  poised 
erect  and  prepared  for  their  attack  on  man  and  horse. 

* * * Their  size  is  so  insignificant  and  the  wound 

they  make  is  so  skillfully  punctured,  that  both  are 
generally  imperceptible,  and  the  first  intimation  of 
their  onslaught  is  the  trickling  of  the  blood,  or  a chill 
feeling  of  the  leech  when  it  begins  to  hang  heavily  on 
the  skin  from  being  distended  with  its  repast.  Horses 
are  driven  wild  by  them,  and  stamp  the  ground  in  fury 
to  shake  them  from  their  fetlocks,  to  which  they  hang 
in  bloody  tassels.  The  bare  legs  of  the  palankin  bear- 
ers and  coolies  are  a favorite  resort;  and  as  their  hands 
are  too  much  engaged  to  pull  them  off,  the  leeches 
hang  like  bunches  of  grapes  around  the  ankles.  * * * 

Both  Marshal  and  Davy  mention  that  during  the  march 
of  troops  in  the  mountains,  when  the  Kandyans  were 
in  rebellion  in  1818,  the  soldiers,  and  especially  the 
Madras  Sepoys,  with  the  pioneers  and  coolies,  suffered 
so  severely  from  this  cause  that  numbers  perished.” 
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worms;  and  the  naturalist  Semper 
declares  that  a regiment  of  English 
soldiers  was  compelled  to  retreat  before 
the  literally  bloody  attacks  of  these 
leeches.  Land  leeches  are  quite  active, 
and  when  they  scent  blood  they  hasten 
toward  the  spot  with  surprising  speed. 
Figure  5 shows  their  method  of  travel. 


Fig.  5.  Land  Leeches  of  India  traveling. 

The  Marine  Worms  belong  to  the  order 
Polychaeta , so  called  in  consequence  of 
the  numerous  appendages  which  spring 
from  the  segments  of  the  body. 

Figure  6 shows  the  Neries , commonly 
called  th eC/am-wor?n.  As  many  as  two 
hundred  joints  have  been  counted  in 


Fig.  6.  Clainworm,  a marine  species  ( Neries 
pelagica),  two-thirds  natural  size. 


a single  specimen.  The  head  bears  a 
number  of  bristle-like  feelers,  called 
antennae,  there  are  two  pairs  of  eyes, 
and  the  entrance  to  the  mouth  is  guarded 
by  two  large,  sharp  teeth,  which  are 
borne  upon  an  extensible  proboscis. 

Some  kinds  of  sea  worms  form  for 
themselves  tubes  of  calcareous  matter, 
many  individuals  living  together,  thus 
forming  a colony,  though  each  possess- 
ing its  own  tube. 

Figure  7 represents  a group  of 
Serpulce,  as  an  example  of  this  class. 


Delicate  gill  tufts  are  seen  expanded 

about  the  opening 
of  one  of  the  tubes, 
and  a tiny  disc  is 
borne  upon  a fila- 
ment at  the  center; 
by  means  of  this 
the  worm  closes 
the  mouth  of  its 
tube  when  re- 
tracted. Some 
forms  of  tube  mak- 
ing worms  arrange 

Fig.  7.  Group  of  Serpulce,  . ° 

tube-making  marine  bits  of  sea  weed 

worms,  a,  tube ; b,  the  around  their 
expanded  gill  tufts;  c, 

the  operculum  or  door  houses  SO  as  to 

with  which  the  tube  completely  hide 
may  be  closed. 

themselves. 

Another  tube  worm,  literally  a tube- 
builder,  is  the  Terebella  (figure  8), 

which  does  not  secrete  the  material  of 

* 


Fi.g  8.  A marine  tube  building  worm  ( Terebe'la ), 

its  covering  as  a [portion  of  its  body, 
but  constructs  a house  by  cementing 
together  grains  of  sand,  and  bits  of 
shell  and  stone.  If  such  a worm  be 
deprived  of  its  shell,  it  immediately 
proceeds  to  make  another;  and  its  mode 
of  work  can  be  closely  watched.  As 
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before  explained,  this  class  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  Vermes,  including  the 
worms,  has  been  made  the  receptacle  of 
many  forms  of  doubtful  affinity.* 

An  interesting  class  of  animals  placed 
among  the  worms  for  want  of  a better 
location,  comprises  the  Rotifers  or  wheel 
animalcules  (class  Rotifer  a) , which  are 
abundantly  represented  by  numerous 
species  in  the  fresh  water  and  in  the 
ocean.  They  are  r?rely  more  than  3-100 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  consequently 


Fig.  9.  Wheel  animalcules  or  Rotifers, 

(highly  magnified). 

can  be  observed  only  by  means  of  the 
microscope;  but  owing  to  their  trans- 
parency, with  such  aid,  the  internal 
anatomy  may  be  clearly  made  out. 
Figure  9 may  serve  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  general  appearance  of  the  animals 
of  this  class;  and  figure  10  shows  in 
greater  detail  the  structure  of  one  of  the 
common  rotifers,  or  wheel  bearers. 


* “Under  the  general  designation  of  Worms  natural- 
ists at  present  group  a number  of  Metazoa,  which  differ 
considerably  among  themselves,  and  exhibit  on  the  one 
hand  very  simple,  and  on  the  other  somewhat  complex 
plans  of  organization;  the  assemblage  is  indeed,  hardly 
anything  else  than  a zoological  lumber  room,  from 
which,  with  the  progress  of  research  group  after  group 
may  be  expected  to  be  removed.” 

Dallinger’s  Carpenter  on  the  Microscope. 


Upon  the  anterior 
end  of  the  body  the 
rotifer  bears  one  or  two 
discs  surmounted  by 
numerous  cilia  or  hair- 
like outgrowths,  which 
during  the  animal’s  pe- 
riod of  activity  are 
kept  in  almost  ceaseless 
motion,  producing  the 
optical  illusion  of  re- 
volving wheels,  and 
hence  the  name  “wheel 
bearers”  or  “wheel  ani- 
malcules;” the  scientific 
name  “rotifers”  perpe- 
trates this  error. 

The  rotifer’s  mouth 
is  a funnel-shaped  open- 
ing situated  near  the 
"wheels;”  it  leads  into 
a muscular  sac  which 
is  provided  with  a com- 
plicated set  of  teeth; 
oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestine  are 
clearly  discernible;  and  there  are  hepa- 
tic follicles  serving  as  a liver.  So  tiny 
though  it  be,  the  rotifer  possesses  a 
highly  complex  organization.  The  eyes 
are  readily  recognized  as  prominent 
spots  on  the  head.  The  tail  portion  is 
composed  of  telescopic  segments  which 
give  power  to  lengthen  or  retract  its 
body;  so  that  a single  individual  can  as- 
sume very  varied  forms.  Rotifers  increase 
by  eggs;  and  Ehrenberg,  the  pioneer 
microscopist,  found  that  a single  indivi- 
dual produced  sixteen  millions  of  young 
in  less  than  two  weeks.  Though 
generally  aquatic  in  habit,  rotifers  are 
capable  of  enduring  long  periods  of  dry- 
ness; like  other  animals  alread}' 
described  they  may  remain  for  years  in 
a seemingly  dead  state,  and  then  resume 
activity  when  the  necessary  moisture  is 
supplied.  The  writer  has  revived  speci- 


Fig.  10.  A Wheel- 
bearer,  or  Rotifer 
with  expanded 
wheels,  d,  ciliated 
discs;  e,  eye-spots; 
l,  jaws  and  teeth  ; 
o,  alimentary  ea 
nal;  i,  inclosing 
mass  about  the 
canal ; w,  tubes  of 
water  vascular 
system ; c,  cloaca 
or  termination  of 
intestine ; m,  mus- 
cular fibres;  T, 
tail  with  t e 1 e- 
scopic  joints. 
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mens  from  mud  which  has  been  kept  in 
a dry  state  for  over  four  years. 

The  Moss  Animals  (class  Polyzoa ) 
abound  on  most  sea  shores.  From  their 


Fig.  11.  A moss  animal  or  polyzoan. 

( Flustra  foliacea). 

branched  structure  they  resemble  mosses 
and  corals,  indeed  they  are  often 
gathered  and  presented  under  the  name 
of  sea-weeds  and  sea-mosses. 

Figure  11  shows  a beautiful  form. 


Fig.  12.  A polyzoan,  {Plumatellw  repens) , with  zooids 
in  different  stages  of  expansion. 

This  structure  is  in  reality  a numerous 
colony  of  animals,  each  tiny  orifice 
being  the  entrance  to  a tiny  single 
habitation.  From  these  openings,  tiny 
tentacles  and  cilia  may  be  protruded. 
By  the  aid  of  muscular  fibres  the  animal 


can  reteat  itself  fully.  Mouth  and  other 
parts  of  an  alimentary  canal  are  present. 

Figure  12  shows  another  marine  poly- 
zoan, one  individual  being  fully  ex- 
panded, others  partly  so  and  one  entirely 
retracted.  The  zooids  or  individual 
animals  multiply  by  budding,  and  also 
by  eggs,  the  latter  method  producing 
free  swimming  young,  which  after  a 
time  settle  down  to  found  fixed  colonies. 


Fig.  13.  Lamp  shell {Terebralulina  septentrionalis) . 
A,  side  view  of  shell  attached  by  pen- 
dunele  to  stone;  B,  front  view 
of  one  valve. 


Though  the  polyzoa  are  mostly  marine, 
some  fresh  water  forms  are  known. 

We  come  now  to  a class  of  so-called 
worms  which  forms  shells  very  much 

like  the  shells  of 
m o 1 1 u s k s , (class 
BrachiopodaS. 

From  the  general 
shape,  (see  figure  13) 
suggesting  j the  an- 
ciept  flat  lamp,  some 
of  them  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of 
La7np  Shell.  The 
shell  is  composed  of 
which,  however,  are 
each  valve  can  be 
divided  into  exactly  equal  halves,  in 

these  respects  the  brachiopods  differ 

from  the  mollusks.  The  name  brachio- 
pod  means  arm-footed,  and  is  g 
account  of  the  long  arm-like 
which  lie  usually  coiled  (see  figure  14) 
on  either  side  of  the  mouth  cavity. 

These  can  be  but  slightly  protruded 
from  the  shell  if  at  all,  but  as  they 


Fig.  14.  Brachipod  with 
upper  valve  removed , 
showing  arms,  one  of 
them  partly  uncoiled. 

separable  valves, 
never  equal,  but 


on 


organs 
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bear  the  tentacles  they  are  useful  organs 
in  the  labor  of  securing  food. 

Figure  15 
shows  the  com- 
mon Tongue 
Shell,  which 
bears  a long 
penduncle  by 
which  the  crea- 
ture may  anchor 
itself  in  the 
sand.  Some- 
times this  ani- 
mal encloses 
the  penduncle 

Fig.  15.  The  Tounge  Shell,  a in  a sand  tube, 

brachiopod.  ( Lingula  pyra - ji>  opods 

midalis ),  penduncle  partly  * 

coiled  anchoring  the  ani  have  been  1111- 

mai  to  the  sand.  merous  in  by- 

gone ages,  many  of  the  rocks  of  Utah 
abound  in  fossilized  remains  of  their 
shells. 

/.  E.  T. 


NOTABLE  INSTANCES  OF  MISSIONARY 
LIFE. 

My  Samoan  Experience. 

Editor  Juvenile  Instructor : 

My  last  letter  closed  with  us  at  the 
little  island  Aunuu,  getting  ready 
for  our  trip  around  the  island  Tutuila, 
which  is  eighteen  by  five  or  six  miles, 
and  is  inhabited  by  3,500  natives, 
and  possibly  seven  whites.  I shall  long 
remember  packing  my  satchel  for  my 
initial  trip  as  a missionary.  Naturally 
enough,  I thought  I should  have  an 
extra  suit  of  clothes,  an  odd  shirt  or 
two,  some  books  for  reading  when  I 
might  tire  of  religious  works,  a pair  of 
Sunday  shoes,  and  numerous  other 
articles,  which  I soon  learned,  after 
packing  my  satchel  a mile  or  so,  could 
be  done  without. 

Brothers  Dean,  Beesley  and  myself 


left  Aunuu  in  Manoa’s  small  boat,  and 
after  having  some  little  trouble  in  get- 
ting through  the  breakers,  we  arrived  on 
Tutuila,  at  a small  harbor  where  not  a 
house  could  be  seen,  nothing  but  forest. 
I confess  it  looked  the  picture  of  deso- 
lation, and  I felt  a little — well,  that  is 
not  exactly  at  home.  I thought  of  the 
good  and  free-from-care  times  the  boys 
and  girls  have  at  home,  with  no  respon- 
sibility. We  each  cut  a large  stick  to 
carry  our  satchels  on  our  shoulders  as  a 
Chinaman  does  his  baskets,  and  we  were 
soon  marching  single  file  through  the 
dense  forest,  then  on  the  sandy  beach, 
where  the  ever-rolling  waves  would  play 
at  our  feet,  so  close  was  the  narrow  path 
to  the  ocean.  We  stopped  several 
times  to  rest  and  relieve  our  aching 
shoulders  of  their  burdens.  It’s  sur- 
prising to  realize  the  difference  in 
weight  of  one’s  load  from  starting  and 
ending  a journey. 

just  before  reaching  the  village  we 
came  to  a rock  wall,  which  we  after- 
wards learned  is  built  to  keep  the  tame 
pigs  in  the  village,  and  in  some  cases 
to  keep  out  the  wild  boar.  This  wild 
pig  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  all  the 
forests  of  the  islands,  and  they  have 
been  known  to  steal  in  a village  at 
night  and  kill  their  more  domesticated 
brother  and  destroy  quantities  of  vege- 
tables. This  wall  encircles  the  village, 
and  in  walking  through  the  quiet  forest 
and  arriving  at  one  of  these  walls,  we 
always  know  a village  is  near. 

While  making  our  final  rest  before 
entering  the  village,  we  went  in  the 
thick  brush  a few  paces  from  the  path 
and  engaged  in  prayer,  and  how  sweet 
was  the  influence  there!  Surrounded 
by  Nature’s  most  beautiful  vegetation, 
and  a soul-inspiring  stillness  prevailing, 
lent  solemnity  to  the  occasion,  and  a 
feeling  I never  forgot.  Here  let  me 
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also  say  that  during  my  entire  mission, 
I always  received  a greater  degree  of 
encouragement  through  prayer  than  in 
any  other  way. 

We  were  soon  in  the  village  and 
inquired  for  the  chief’s  house,  with 
whom  we  were  acquainted  through  our 
branch  at  Aunuu.  You  should  have 
seen  the  natives  stare  at  the  sight  of 
three  white  men,  with  knapsacks  on 
their  backs;  such  a sight  they  had  never 
seen  before.  They  soon  forgot  their 
cricket  and  gathered  around  us  as 
close  as  they  could.  White  men 
generally,  and  especially  missionaries, 
who  visit  the  natives  are  seldom  if  ever 
seen  carrying  their  own  satchels,  hence 
the  villagers  were  doubly  anxious  to 
know  who  we  were. 

We  were  kindly  received  by  our 
brother  Leatao,  who  was  a chief  of  some 
consequence.  He  needed  only  to  speak 
once  to  the  crowd  that  followed  us  to 
his  house.  It  is  really  surprising  to 
note  the  influence  a chief  has  in  his 
village.  Why,  not  a native,  except  other 
men  of  rank,  would  even  stand  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  the  hut;  if 
they  came  any  nearer  they  would  sit 
down  or  walk  in  a bending  position; 
and  in  the  house  they  would  never  pass 
in  front  of  any  person  without  first  ask- 
ing pardon. 

They  first  made  “ava"  for  us.  It  is 
a drink  made  from  the  root  of  the  ava 
tree,  and  is  always  given  to  callers  of 
importance  as  a welcome  of  the  village 
to  them.  The  root  is  sometimes 

chewed,  but  not  so  often  as  it  used  to 
be;  it  is  also  grated  and  quite  frequently 
beaten  on  a large  bowl-shaped  rock  until 
like  sawdust.  They  then  put  it  in  a 
wooden  bowl  of  water  and  strain  the 
kernels  or  grains  in  a bushy  lot  of  a tree 
bark  tied  together,  with  which  also  they 
squeeze  all  the  strength  out  of  the  ava 


by  wringing  with  their  hands.  When 
every  little  bit  of  ava  is  taken  out  of  the 
water  it  is  ready  to  drink. 

The  tulafale  (head  talking  man)  then 
calls  out  the  names  of  those  to  drink, 
while  one  of  the  two  or  three  who 
prepared  the  ava  will  pass  a cupful  to 
each.  Custom  does  not  compel  you  to 
drink,  but  it  is  a grave  breach  of 
respect  if  you  do  not  touch  the  cup  and 
pass  it  back.  Ava  is  full  of  medicinal 
properties,  but  when  used  too  strongly, 
as  it  is  sometimes  by  the  natives,  it  is 
quite  intoxicating.  They  next  made 
taofolo  for  us.  Tao  means  to  cook  and 
folo  to  swallow,  and  the  way  they  can 
eat  it  is  truly  amazing.  One  would 
think  they  verify  the  meaning  cook  it 
and  swallow  it  without  any  chewing.  It 
is  breadfruit,  cooked,  which  is  just  like 
dough,  mixed  with  sea  water. 

They  soon  resumed  the  cricket,  save 
a few  of  the  dignitaries,  who  came  in 
to  entertain  us,  and  to  hear  an  explana- 
tion of  what  we  were  preaching.  They 
were  all,  comparatively  speaking,  pretty 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Bible, 
as  it  had  been,  though  not  so  much  so 
now,  the  only  book  they  had  to  read. 
When  the  London  Mission’s  representa- 
tives went  there,  back  in  the  ’30’s,  they, 
finding  no  written  language  on  the 
islands,  set  about  forming  one  from 
sound.  Before  many  years  they  had 
the  New  Testament  translated,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  Old  Testament,  thus 
making  the  Bible  complete,  which  work 
is  a lasting  monument  to  their  untiring 
efforts.  I might  state,  too,  that  this 
forming  the  language  by  sound  by 
different  missionaries  in  different  groups 
of  islands  accounts  in  numerous  cases 
for  the  difference  in  consonants  used  to 
express  about  the  same  sound  through- 
out the  South  Seas.  Take  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  Society  Islands,  New  Zealand, 
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Friendly  Islands  and  Samoa,  and  you 
find  about  the  same  sound  in  all  for 
some  consonants,  which  are  illustrated 
differently,  according,  of  course,  to  the 
best  judgment  of  the  translators.  But 
simmered  down  to  foundation  and  one 
tongue  is  found  to  be  spoken  in  different 
dialects  throughout  all  these  Lamanitish 
groups,  a very  significant  proof,  I think, 
of  the  origin  of  the  people. 

But  to  return  to  the  village  Alao. 
The  few  chiefs  in  the  house  listened 
attentively  to  what  Brother  Dean  said  (as 
yet  Brother  Beesley  and  I could  say 
but  a few  words).  We  would  sit  with 
our  note-books  and  write  down  as  many 
new  words  as  we  could  catch  distinctly, 
and  then  refer  to  our  dictionary  for 
definitions,  which  we  compelled  our- 
selves to  memorize:  By  this  means  we 

heard  less  new  words  every  day,  and 
could  soon  follow  the  conversation. 
But  when  we  commenced  to  talk  and 
say  the  words  we  had  learned,  then  we 
encountered  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing 
correctly.  It  is  one  advantage  to 
understand,  but  far  greater  to  talk  a 
foreign  language.  My  mind  often 
reverted  back  to  when  I with  others 
would  laugh  at  the  endeavors  of  “new 
comers,”  in  testimony  meetings  at 
home;  but  when  I stood  up  and  had 
those  ignorant  natives  laugh  at  me,  I 
firmly  resolved  never  again  to  ridicule  a 
person  on  account  of  his  pronunciation. 

During  the  entire  afternoon  the  whole 
village  it  seemed  played  at  cricket. 
They  are  less  one-sided  at  their  games 
than  are  we;  they  have  the  entire  vil- 
lage turn  out;  everyone  old  enough  and 
not  too  old  to  hold  a bat  indulges,  and 
they  play  from  daylight  till  dark,  one 
half  of  a village  against  the  rest,  or  one 
village  against  another  village. 

In  the  evening  the  chiefs  came  to 
have  prayer  with  us,  after  which  we 


had  supper,  and  on  looking  around  the 
little  village  it  was  a beautiful  scene. 
We  could  see  in  every  hut  the  family 
gathered  around  the  fireplace,  singing 
or  reading  or  praying,  seemingly  uncon- 
scious of  all  surroundings.  This  grand 
custom  is  followed  in  almost  every 
household  on  the  islands.  I doubt  if  as 
much  can  be  said  of  us. 

Our  brother’s  wife,  a Catholic,  who 
afterward  joined  the  Church,  spread  our 
mats,  and  we  each  hung  our  separate 
mosquito  nets,  and  with  satchels  for 
pillows  we  soon  shut  our  eyes  on  our 
first  day’s  experience  of  missionary  life. 

Ejay  Wood. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


CONFESSIONS  OF  JOHN  JEFFERSON 
JONES. 

FROM  HIS  PRIVATE  JOURNALS. 

June  22nd,  1886 — I didn’t  go  that 
night,  because  Tom  Carter  came  for  me 
to  go  hunting,  I wouldn’t  have  gone 
with  anyone  else,  but  I’ve  been  wanting 
a chance  for  a long  time  to  take  the 
conceit  out  of  that  fellow.  He’s 
thought  nobody  in  St.  George  could 
shoot  but  him,  but  he  had  reason  to 
change  his  mind  yesterday.  He  only 
got  a cotton-tail,  and  duck,  a mud-hen 
and  a sand-piper,  while  I bagged 
thirteen  quail  at  one  shot,  and  three 
ducks  at  another.  I didn’t  try  shooting 
again,  for  fear  I might  spoil  my  record. 

Well,  I mustered  up  courage,  and 
went  over  to  see  Lucille  this  afternoon. 
It  was  her  birthday — I had  forgotten 
that — and  she  had  just  got  back  from  a 
ride  down  to  the  Washington  field  with 
her  father.  They  acted  real  sociable. 
After  awhile  Lucille  asked  me  if  I’d  like 
some  ripe  currants  and  apples,  and  we 
went  down  into  the  garden  to  get  some. 
Then  all  at  once  I asked  Lucille  why  she 
was  mad  at  me.  She  said  she  wasn’t 
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mad,  why  should  she  be?  I told  her  I 
knew  something  was  the  matter,  and 
had  been  ever  since  the  day  of  the  school 
picnic,  three  years  ago.  “Well,”  she 
says,  “I’ll  tell  you  what  was  and  is  the 
matter,  if  that  is  what  you  mean.  You 
smoked  a nasty  old  cigarette,  right  before 
me,  when  I was  your  partner.  You  did 
it  in  company  with  that  Jim  Mills, 
whom  everybody  thought  bad,  and  who 
has  proved  it  to  be  true,  by  turning  out 
to  be  a common  thief.  I didn’t  believe 
that  such  things  were  right,  and  I don’t 
believe  so  now,  and  I wanted  to  show 
you  that  I didn’t.  That  is  why  I acted 
as  I did,  and  have  kept  on  doing  so. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I shall  continue 
to  act  in  the  same  way,  unless  you  leave 
off  3'our  bad  habits,  and  do  as  you  ought 
to  do.  ” 

I wanted  to  argue  these  points  a little, 
and  I began  in  fun:  “Why,  you  little 

preacher,  you  are  just  like  you  always 
were.  ” 

“And  always  will  be,”  she  said,  in  a 
very  decided  way;  “you  needn’t  try  to 
argue  the  question,”  she  went  on,  “you 
have  some  habits  which  are  very  bad. 
You  smoke,  which  is  a very  dirty,  dis- 
agreeable habit,  and  will  make  you  sick. 
You  drink  sometimes,  which  is  a habit 
too  low-down  to  talk  about,  and  makes 
a man  worse  than  a brute.  You  go  into 
bad  company,  and  I have  even  heard 
you  swear.  What  would  y’ou  think  if  I 
were  to  do  such  things?” 

I had  never  thought  about  it  in  that 
way,  and  I didn’t  know  what  to  say, 
but  I managed  to  blurt  out,  “I  couldn’t 
even  imagine  such  a thing,  Lucille!” 

“Haven’t  I as  good  a right  to  act  that 
way  as  you?”  she  asked. 

“I  guess  you  have,  so  far  as  the  right 
is  concerned.  But  you  wouldn’t,  girls 
never  do,  they  are  better  than  boys.  ” 

“But  they  ought  not  to  be.  Boys 


ought  to  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
such  a thing.  I believe  that  boys  ought 
to  be  just  as  good  in  such  things  as 
girls,  and  I think  girls  should  not  go 
out  with  nor  associate  with  boys  who 
are  not  as  good  as  themselves.  ” 

I knew  all  she  said  was  true,  and  I 
didn’t  have  much  to  say  for  myself, 
especially  when  she  said  she  didn’t 
believe  I was  naturally  bad,  and  that 
she  thought  I would  make  a good  man 
yet,  if  I would  only  try  and  break  myself 
of  these  little  habits.  I have  tried  to  quit 
smoking  a good  many  times,  and  I told 
her  so, but  somehow  or  other  it  didn’t  last. 

“Do  you  belong  to  the  Mutual?”  she 
asked.  I had  to  confess  that  I was  not 
a member. 

“How  do  you  spend  your  evenings?” 
was  the  next  question. 

I didn’t  want  to  answer  it,  but  she  look- 
ed at  me  so  straight,  I felt  as  if  I had  to. 

“Oh,  loafing  around  with  the  boys, 
mostly.  ” 

“What  boys?”  came  next. 

“Oh,  any  of  them,  all  of  them.” 
“What  do  you  mean  by  loafing?” 
“Doing  nothing  in  particular.” 

“But  you  must  do  something  to  amuse 
yourselves.  ” 

“Oh  yes,  we  sing  sometimes,  and  tell 

3'arns — and ” 

“And  play  cards?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  once  in  a while.” 

“And  3?ou  never  study  or  read  when 
you  are  loafing." 

This  made  me  laugh.  “Not  much,  I’m 
afraid,”  I answered.  Such  a girl  as  she 
is  to  worm  a secret  out  of  a fellow. 

“Well,  now  Johnnie,”  she  has  never 
called  me  Johnnie  before,  and  it  made 
me  feel  kind  of  good  to  hear  it.  “Now, 
Johnnie,  let  me  tell  you  something.  I 
want  to  tell  you  because  I have  always 
liked  3'ou  and  been  interested  in  3'ou, 
and  I want  you  to  make  a good  man  of 
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yourself.  I know  you  can  if  you’ll  only 
go  at  it  the  right  way.  What  you  want 
is  to  get  interested  in  something  that  is 
good,  and  then  you  won’t  have  time  to 
waste  on  all  these  silly  things.  What  do 
you  want  to  be  when  you're  a man?" 

"Oh,  I don’t  know.  Sometimes  I’ve 
thought  I’d  like  to  be  a doctor,  or  a 
dentist,  and  then  I think  what’s  the  use 
of  trying  to  be  anything.  I don’t  see 
much  use  in  living.” 

“Oh,  don’t!  you”  she  said;  “that’s  be- 
cause you  don’t  know  anything.  When 
you  learn  a few  things  that  I know  you’ll 
change  your  mind.”  • 

“How  shall  I learn  these  things,”  I 
asked,  hoping  she’d  say  she’d  teach 
them  to  me.  But  that  ain’t  Lucille. 

“Same  way  that  I did,”  she  answered. 
“Go  to  Sunday  School  and  Mutual.” 
“Oh,  I can’t!  I went  once  and  it 
was  the  stupidest  old  thing.  Charlie 
Cunnington  got  up  and  talked  a full 
hour  about  some  folks  who  were  always 
fighting,  killing  each  other  off.  Then 
Tom  Carter  got  up  and  chaffed  about 
drinking  tea  and  coffee,  and  I’ll  bet 
anything  he  drinks  it  all  the  time.  I 
never  went  again.” 

“That  was  also  because  of  your  ignor- 
ance. If  you’d  gone  long  enough  you’d 
have  found  out  that  those  people  used 
to  live  on  this  land,  and  were  the  ances- 
tors of  these  Indians  around  us.  And  if 
you’d  have  taken  the  trouble  to  enquire 
you’d  have  found  that  Tom  Carter  was 
explaining  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  a re- 
velation given  by  the  Lord  Himself  to 
Joseph  Smith.  But  perhaps  you  don’t 
know  who  Joseph  Smith  was?” 

“Yes  I do,"  said  I,  kind  of  flaring  up. 
“I  learned  all  that  at  Sunday  School 
when  I was  a little  fellow.  ” 

“So  much  the  better.  Now  I’m  going 
to  tell  you  a little  about  myself.  I have 
made  up  my  mind  to  be  a teacher,  and 


I’m  going  to  begin  by  going  to  Provo.” 
“No!"  1 kind  of  gasped.  It  pretty 
nearly  took  my  breath  away. 

“Yes,  I am;  pa  promised  I could  this 
morning.  I- am  going  there  to  school 
three  years,  and  then  I’m  going  to  teach.” 

I can’t  begin  to  say  how  miserable 
this  little  bit  of  news  made  me  feel. 
Suddenly  a bright  thought  came  into  my 
mind,  and  I said: 

“Oh  I wish  I could  go,  too!” 

“I  wish  you  could,”  she  replied,  "but 
you  havent  been  to  school  much  latelv, 
have  you?” 

“I’ve  been  a good  deal,  but  somehow,  I 
never  liked  it  much,  I didn’t  like  the 
teachers,  and  I couldn’t  learn  much.” 
“That’s  it,”  said  Lucille,  I’m  afraid 
you  are  not  far  enough  along  to  enter 
the  Provo  school.  I shouldn’t  like 
you  to  go  and  have  to  come  back.” 

I confessed  that  such  a thing  would 
break  me  all  up. 

"I  tell  you  though,”  went  on  Lucille, 
“you  go  to  school  here  a year  or  two, 
and  study  hard,  and  then  you  can  enter 
well  enough.  And  if  your  father  sees  you 
are  in  earnest  he’ll  let  you  go,  never  fear.  ” 
“But,”  I fretted,  “I  want  to  go  while 
you’re  there.” 

“Nonsense!  You  must  be  more  inde- 
pendent. Everybody  has  to  stand  on  his 
own  merits  there;  I couldn’t  help  you 
much.  ” 

j “I  expect  you’d  be  ashamed  of  such  a 
fellow?”  I asked,  for  I really  felt  con- 
cerned on  this  point. 

“I'm  afraid  I should,”  she  replied 
• quite  seriously*  “unless  you  . were 
different  from  what  you  have  been.” 

I’d  had  about  almost  all  I could  stand 
by  this  time,  and  was  beginning  to  feel 
pretty  huffy.  I hardly  know  what  I 
said,  but  it  was  something  like  she 
needn’t  fear  that  I would  ever  disgrace 
her  or  anybody  else.  She  didn’t  get  a 
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bit  mad,  but  said  she  hoped  not,  and 
when  I started  home  she  asked  me  to 
come  again.  I don’t  feel  as  though  I 
am  a bit  nearer  to  being  good  friends 
with  Lucille  than  I was  before;  yet  I 
am  glad  I went.  I believe  she  likes 
me,  and  only  wants  to  do  me  good.  I 
know  I like  her  better  than  anybody 
else,  unless  its  ma,  and  better  than  I 
ever  did  before.  Let’s  see,  what  is  it 
she  wants  me  to  do?  To  be  just  as 
good  as  she  is.  I never  can  be  that, 
because  she  never  did  anything  bad  in 
her  life,  and  you  can’t  drive  nails  in  a 
board  and  pull  them  out  again  without 
leaving  a hole.  Well,  I can  be  a whole 
lot  better  than  I have  been,  and  I’m 
going  to  be.  Lucille  shall  never  be 
able  to  say  again  that  she’s  ashamed  of 
me. 

September  1. — I’ve  quit  smoking  ever 
since  I wrote  that  last,  and  I’m  going 
to  begin  school  today.  Think  that’s 
pretty  good  for  a starter.  Lucille  has 
been  gone  three  weeks.  I went  to  see 
her  before  she  started.  She  made  me 
promise  to  go  to  Sunday  school  and 
join  the  Mutual  while  she  is  gone;  so 
I’m  going  to  take  that  dose  next  week. 
I asked  Lucille  to  write  to  me.  She 
said  she  wouldn’t  have  time  to  write 
man)'  letters,  but  if  anything  happened 
that  she  thought  I’d  be  interested  in 
she’d  let  me  know,  as  if  I wasn’t 
interested  in  everything  that  she  says 
and  does. 

CTO  BE  CONCLUDED.) 


CHURCH  SCHOOL  PAPERS  No.  22. 

Office  of  the  General  Board 
of  Education. 

Quarterly  Meetings  of  Church  School 
Boards.—  All  Church  School  Boards  are 
respectfully  requested  to  furnish  the 
undersigned  the  calendar  for  their 


regular  quarterly  meetings  during  the 
coming  academic  year. 

Mutual  Recognition  by  Church  Schools : — 
To  further  assist  in  the  attainment  of 
our  high  aims,  it  is  suggested  that  any 
duly  certified  student,  when  changing 
from  one  Church  school  to  another, 
should  be  admitted  into  the  correspond- 
ing grade  without  examination.  Cases 
of  certificates  not  warranted  by  efficiency 
should  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  undersigned. 

Religion  Classes.—  The  importance  of 
the  establishment  of  Religion  Classes 
throughout  the  various  Stakes  of  Zion  is 
becoming  more  apparent,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Stake  Presidencies  and  of 
the  Stake  Boards  of  Education  is  re- 
spectfully called  to  the  circular  of  the 
First  Presidency,  dated  Oct.  29th,  1890, 
and  addressed  to  all  Presidents  of  Stakes 
and  Bishops.  That  circular  is  repub- 
lished in  General  Circular  No.  7,  pages 
12-14.  In  order  to  systematize  this 
work  more  effectually,  blanks  for  Annual 
Statistical  Reports  of  these  classes  will 
be  sent  to  the  various  Stakes.  The 
undersigned  would  appreciate  it  very 
highly,  if  he  could  obtain  the  name  and 
address  of  every  duly  appointed  Stake 
Superintendent  of  Religion  Classes,  so 
that  he  could  place  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  the  latter,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  movement. 

Annual  Church  School  Convention  and' 
Examination  of  Church  School  Teachers. — 
All  persons  attending  either  the  Conven- 
tion or  Examination,  or  both,  will  be 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges  in  rail- 
road rates  and  accommodations,  as  will 
be  extended  to  the  students  to  the  Sum- 
mer Institute, due  announcement  of  which 
will  be  made  by  Prof.  Benjamin  Cluff,  Jr. 

By  order  of  the  General  Church  Board 
of  Education. 

Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser,  Gen.  Suft. 
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GEORGE  Q.  CANNON,  EDITOR. 


Salt  Lake  City,  July  1,  1893. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


Mohammedanism  in  America. 

Hhe  first  number  of  the  Moslem 
World , has  been  issued  in 
New  York.  The  editor  is  Moha- 
med  Alexander  Russell  Webb.  The 
object  of  its  publication,  is  to  make 
plain  the  tenets  of  Mohammedanism, 
that  is,  religion  founded  and  taught  by 
Mohammed.  Mr.  Webb  is  an  American. 
He  was  formerly  United  States  Consul 
at  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  he  be- 
came a Musselman;  that  is,  a convert 
to  Mohammedanism.  He  is  now  found- 
ing a publishing  house  at  the  city  of 
New  York  for  the  printing  of  Moham- 
medan tracts,  and,  it  is  said,  he  will 
soon  have  a Mosque  (place  of  worship) 
there.  He  is  anxious  that  the  American 
people  should  understand  what  Moham- 
med taught,  what  he  intended  to  accom- 
plish,and  what  he  did  accomplish.  He 
intends  to  distribute  a good  many  tracts 
free,  and  others  will  be  supplied  at 
exactly  the  cost  of  publication  and  post- 
age. In  the  building  where  the  paper 
is  published  there  is  to  be  a free  library 
and  reading  room,  which  will  be  open 
form  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  ten 
at  night,  where  the  public  will  have 
access  to  the  works  ,of  prominent  and 
learned  Mohammedans,  which  have  been 
translated  into  English. 

The  Mohammedans  of  India  have 
organized  and  subscribed  large  sums  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  their 


faith  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  They 
have  written  a circular  which  is  pub- 
lished in  various  languages,  and  has 
been  translated  into  English,  in  which 
they  call  upon  all  “true  believers”  to 
arouse  themselves  and  send  in  subscrip- 
tions in  money  for  the  purpose  of  spread- 
ing their  faith.  They  call  to  their  atten- 
tion the  energy  and  zeal  of  the  Moham- 
medans of  old  times,  and  contrast  their 
conduct  with  the  indifference  of  later 
generations.  They  ask,  "But  look  at 
their  exalted  spirit  and  our  falling  back; 
their  enthusiasm  and  our  coldness  of 
heart!  How  long  will  this  continue? 
It  is  now  quite  imperative  that  we  must 
awake  from  this  sleep  of  apathy.” 

The  circular  then  goes  on  to  describe 
the  conversion  of  Mr.  Webb,  and  his 
zeal  and  energy,  and  says,  “he  desires, 
if  God  so  wills,  to  lead  the  caravans  of 
his  people  into  this  straight,  right  path, 
and  is  fully  occupied  in  his  efforts  to 
carry  out  this  purpose.  The  continent 
of  America  is  intently  waiting  for  a call 
to  Islam,  even  as  a thirsty  man  waits  for 
water  when  suffering  intensely  from 
drought.  It  waits  only  for  a signal 
with  the  hand.  It  is  sanguinely  hoped 
that,  God’s  will  so  ordains,  Islam  will 
not  take  long  to  spread  throughout  the 
continent  of  America. 

“Oh,  brethren  of  Islam!  this  is  the 
time  for  putting  forth  all  your  manli- 
ness and  all  your  earnest  efforts.  We 
shall  now  see  what  results  the  enthusiasm 
now  aroused  will  give  and  to  what 
heights  the  warmth  of  faith,  now 
awakened,  will  carry  the  promulga- 
tion of  Islam.  It  will  also  be  seen  who 
will  endeavor  to  acquire  a record  of  good 
deeds  in  the  register  of  their  deeds. 

“God  should  be  praised  and  thanked 
because  some  of  the  leading  people  of 
Bombay  have  organized  a special  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect 
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to  the  proposed  propaganda.  The 
names  of  its  members  and  officers  are 
given  below. 

“One  of  the  objects  of  this  committee 
is  to  send  a few  learned  people  of  Islam 
to  America  with  Mr.  M.  A.  R.  Webb,  who 
shall  spread  the  faith  of  Islam.  And 
after  their  arrival  there  they  should  call 
upon  the  people  to  embrace  Islam  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinance  of  the 
majestic  verse:  ‘Call  to  the  path  of  your 
Lord  with  wisdom  and  good  admonition.’ 
Religious  books  are  to  be  translated;  a 
weekly  paper,  bearing  on  these  matters, 
is  to  be  issued,  and  a library  charitably 
opened  there  containing  religious  books 
so  that  the  people  there  may  derive 
benefit  from  them. 

“ Any  contributions  to  the  funds,  from 
such  as  are  disposed  to  assist  in  this 
good  undertaking,  will  be  deposited  in 
the  Bank  of  Bombay  to  the  credit  of  the 
trustees  of  the  funds.  The  contributors 
will  receive  receipts  and  be  kept  in- 
formed concerning  the  work  from  time  to 
time.  Bomba}-  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  mission.  Mr.  Hajee 
Abdulla  Arab  .has  been  nominated  as  the 
manager  on  behalf  of  the  committee  and 
Mr.  Syed  Abdul  Rahim  Kadri  has  been 
co-operating  with  him  in  Hyderabad, 
Deccan.  All  funds  intended  for  the  work 
are  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Hajee  Hashim 
Abdulla  Nurani,  the  treasurer,  who  will 
give  receipts  for  them.” 

Mr.  Webb  announces  that  it  is  his 
“firm  purpose  in  publishing  the  Moslem 
World  to  place  religion  taught  by  the 
inspired  prophet  of  Arabia  before  the 
English-speaking  world,  in  its  true 
light.” 

He  says,  “ I am  honestly  and  sincerely 
of  the  opinion  that  Islam,  and  Islamic 
laws  engrafted  upon  our  social  system, 
will  prove  a blessing  of  inestimable 
value,  and  a corrective  of  those  evils 


which  are  sapping  the  life  of  our  do- 
mestic institutions,  and  with  which 
Church — Christianity  seems  powerless 
to  contend.  ” 

For  a very  great  number  of  years  the 
so-called  Christian  churches  of  England 
and  America  have  been  sending  troops 
of  missionaries  to  convert  the  Moham- 
medans of  Asia.  Their  efforts  have  not 
been  successful,  but  now  Mohammedans 
say,  “Since  you  have  not  been  able  to 
convert  us,  we  will  try  and  convert  you.” 

It  will  be  very  interesting'  to  watch 
the  efforts  which  will  be  made  by  Mr. 
Webb  and  his  friends  in  their  mission- 
ary labors  among  the  people  of  England 
and  the  United  States. 


LEONARD’S  STEPMOTHER. 


I. 

“Hello,  Len,  what  makes  ycu  su 
glum?  Look  like  you’d  lost  your  best 
friend.  ” 

“Guess  you  fellers  would  look  so,  too, 
if  you  was  me,"  answered  Leonard  very 
soberly  as  he  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
trouser  pockets  and  heaved  a deep  sigh. 
“Boys  it’s  come  at  last.” 

“What’s  come?”  asked  Will,  Carl, 
and  Frank  in  chorus  as  they  eagerly 
gathered  round  their  play-mate. 

“Guess,”  said  Leonard  who  was  not 
so  anxious  to  unburden  his  secret  now 
that  he  had  aroused  their  curiosity. 

“Has  your  dad  said  }!ou  couldn’t  play 
with  us  fellers  any  more?”  asked  Will. 

Leonard  shook  his  head  and  then 
Carl  asked:  “Got  to  go  to  the  Agricul- 
tural College  in  Logan?” 

“I’ll  give  it  up.  Tell  us,  Len,  or 
we’ll  not  wait  to  hear,”  exclaimed 
Frank  impatiently,  picking  up  his  bat 
and  turning  on  his  heel. 
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“Hold  on  a minute,  and  I’ll  tell  you. 
Well,  when  I went  home  to  dinner 
today,  Susan  was  dressing  up  the  chil- 
dren, and  she  said  to  me:  “Here, 

young  man,  come  an’  put  on  your  best 
clothes  ’cause  your  pa’s  coinin’  home  to 
day  with  a — . ’ Now  boys,  I know  you 
can  guess?”  and  Leonard  stopped  short. 

“A  stepmother,”  shouted  the  three 
boys.  “Didn’t  we  tell  you  so.” 

"Len,  I wouldn’t  be  in  your  shoes  for 
anything,"  said  Frank.  "My!  wont 
that  stepmother  make  him  trot.  He'll 
have  to  say  good-by  to  fishing  and 
base-ball,  won’t  he  boys?” 

“Oh,  no,  I’ll  not,  ” exclaimed  Leonard 
flushing  with  anger,  “no  woman  can 
boss  me,  and  I’ll  make  that  step-mother 
sorry  she  ever  came  here.  I know  you 
boys  have  often  warned  me  that  this 
would  happen,  but  I didn’t  believe  you 
’cause  I thought  papa  had  more  sense 
than  to  do  such  a shameful  thing." 

“Well,  what’s  to  be  done?”  asked 
Carl.  “We  must  help  our  chum  out  of 
this  scrape,  boys,  if  we  can.  Let’s 
think  of  some  way  to  tame  this  step- 
mother in,  so  that  Len  won’t  have  to 
give  up  his  fun  for  her.  The  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  show  her  you’re  the  boss. 
Come  an’  sit  down  and  we’ll  talk  it 
over.  ” 

Late  that  afternoon,  Leonard,  who 
had  been  waiting  for  his  father  to  go  off 
first,  walked  boldly  into  the  sitting-room 
to  meet  his  new  mother.  The  sight 
that  met  his  view  somewhat  daunted 
him.  In  his  mother’s  favorite  rocking 
chair  sat  a fair,  beautiful  girl  of  about 
twenty.  She  had  brown,  wavy  hair, 
eyes  of  purest  blue  (so  much  like  his 
mother’s),  and  rosy  lips  which  looked 
tempting  enough  to  kiss.  In  her  arms 
was  baby  Joe  who  was  being  cuddled  to 
her  heart’s  content.  Nellie  and  Vera 
clung  about  her  smothering  the  fair 


face  with  kisses.  On  seeing  Leonard 
she  held  out  her  hands  pleadingly  and 
said  in  a low  musical  voice  which  to 
the  boy  sounded  like  sweet  music: 

“Is  this  the  dear  boy  whom  papa  is 
always  praising.  We  shall  soon  be  fast 
friends,  I know,  for  I am  a great  lover 
of  boys.  Come  here,  dear,  and  let  me 
get  a good  look  at  you.” 

Those  kindly  words  went  right  to 
Leonard’s  heart  and  for  a moment  he 
forgot  all  and  was  about  to  rush  to  her 
side  and  give  her  a good  sound  kiss, 
when  his  eye  caught  a glimpse  of  some- 
thing which  brought  back  all  his  bitter, 
angry  passion.  On  her  finger  was  his 
mother’s  diamond  ring. 

“Me  loves  ’ou,  mamma,”  lisped  baby 
Joe. 

“You’re  just  the  sweetest  mamma  that 
ever  was,  ” 

“No,  she’s  not,”  cried  Leonard  with 
angry  tears,  ' and  I hate  her.” 

Turning  at  the  door,  he  asked: 
"How  dare  you  come  and  take  poor 
mamma’s  place,  and  wear  her  things? 
You’ll  be  awful  sorry  soon,”  and  after 
muttering  this  dark  threat  Leonard  ran 
away  to  his  own  little  den,  as  he  really 
did  feel  very  badly,  and  his  young  heart 
was  full  of  pain  and  resentment  as  he 
lay  thinking  what  wicked  things  step- 
mothers were  and  planning  how  he  could 
run  away  and  never  come  back  again. 

Finally  he  fell  asleep  only  to  dream 
that  this  new  mother  was  bending  over 
him  and  kissing  his  tear  stained  cheek. 
She  seemed  to  be  saying:  “Poor  little 

fellow!  He  looks  so  sad,  but  I will 
soon  win  his  love.  ” 

Leonard  awoke  with  a start,  and  there 
sure  enough  was  that  terrible  step- 
mother who  smiled  lovingly  upon  him 
when  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  then 
whispered,  “Leonard,  my  boy,  who  has 
been  filling  your  mind  with  all  those 
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foolish  falsehoods  about  step-mothers? 
Oh,  my  child,  try  me  before  you  con- 
demn and  if  we  cannot  agree,  then  say 
what  you  will.  I do  not  wish  you  to 
feel  that  I am  taking  your  mamma’s 
place,  but  let  me  be  your  auntie.  I do 
not  blame  you  for  feeling  pained,  I 
think  I would  feel  somewhat  the  same; 
but  try  to  overcome  it  and  bear  with  me. 
I want  to  be  your  friend.  I have  a 
nephew  Charlie,  who  is  just  your  age,  and 
I would  like  you  two  to  get  acquainted. 
He  calls  me  Aunt  Meg.  Will  you  do  the 
same  or  would  you  prefer  just  Meg?” 

But  Leonard  stifled  the  feeling  within 
which  seemed  bent  on  making  him  obey 
that  gentle  voice,  and  buried  his  face 
deeper  in  the  pillows  and  stuffed  his 
fingers  in  his  ears  lest  he  should  hear 
any  more  and  be  tempted  to  yield. 

Meg  said  no  more  but  went  away  feel- 
ing that  she  made  very  little  impression 
on  that  strong,  young  will. 

“But  I’ll  conquer  him  yet, ’’she  told 
herself  resolutely.  I will  not  give  up 
until  I do.  But  it  is  going  to  prove  a 
hard  task  I fear. 

She  said  nothing  to  her  husband,  as 
she  thought  it  best  to  keep  it  to  herself, 
for  the  boy  surely  could  not  hold  out 
long.  Alas,  false  hope!  The  days  that 
followed  were  the  most  trying  of  her 
life.  The  boy  once  having  determined 
on  war  grew  more  disagreeable  as  day 
by  day  he  fanned  the  flame  of  his  re- 
sentment into  fiercer  heat.  Gentle  and 
loving  as  was  the  new  mother  to  Leon- 
ard she  was  hateful  because  he  looked 
at  her  through  hateful  eyes. 

Meg  felt  almost  distracted.  She  found 
herself  growing  pale  and  nervous,  and 
many  times  was  on  the  point  of  hand- 
ing the  boy  over  to  his  father,  but  as 
many  times  relented. 

In  his  papa’s  presence  Leonard  was 
all  that  could  be  asked  for,  but  no 


sooner  was  Mr.  Garton  out  of  sight, 
than  the  boy  would  commence  to  try 
Meg’s  patience  to  the  utmost.  He  got 
Nellie  and  Vera  into  all  sorts  of  scrapes, 
and  taught  them  to  be  rebellious  and 
saucy.  He  turned  the  house  topsy 
turvy,  and  ordered  the  hired  girl  about 
so  much  that  finally  one  day  when  every- 
thing had  seemed  to  go  wrong,  she 
marched  into  the  dining-room  were  Meg 
sat  trying  to  amuse  baby,  who  was 
unusually  fretful,  and  with  flashing  eyes 
declared  she  wouldn’t  stand  it  any 
longer. 

”1  am  goin’  to  leave  right  this 
minute.  The  old  nick’s  in  that  horrid 
boy,  and  it  would  kill  me  to  put  up  with 
his  pranks  another  day.” 

In  vain  Meg  begged  Susan  to  remain 
if  only  long  enough  for  them  to  find 
some  one  to  take  her  place.  Baby  was 
sick  and  it  might  be  weeks  before  they 
could  get  help.  But  Susan’s  temper 
was  roused  and  nothing  could  induce 
her  to  stay. 

So  Meg  was  left  alone  with  the  wash- 
ing to  finish,  dinner  to  get,  cross  little 
Joe  to  mind,  and  forced  to  put  up  with 
Leonard’s  insults  and  malicious  temper. 
By  night  the  girl  felt  completely  used 
up  and  was  glad  to  go  to  bed,  leaving 
Gerald  to  undress  the  children  and  put 
things  in  order  as  best  he  could. 

Next  morning  Meg  awoke  feeling  all 
out  of  sorts.  Another  day  like  the  last 
one  and  she  would  go  wild. 

“Oh,  Gerald,  take  Leonard  with  you 
today,”  she  said,  as  her  husband  was 
about  to  leave  for  his  office. 

“»No,  dear,  that  would  never  do,  I 
couldn’t  leave  you  without  any  help. 
Isn’t  Leonard  almost  as  good  as  a girl?” 
patting  the  little  fellow  on  the  head 
as  he  spoke. 

“No  he  is  the  trial  of  my  life,”  cried 
Meg,  crossly,  driven  amost  to  despair  at 
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the  prospect  of  another  day  of  torture 
with  this  dreadful  child.  “You  must 
take  him.  I won’t  have  him  here.” 
“Well,  well,  I am  surprised  in  y:>u,” 
answered  her  husband  in  a cool  tone  of 
displeasure  which  cut  Meg  to  the  heart. 
“I  did  not  think  you  could  be  so  unjust. 
Perhaps  you  had  better  send  the  little 
ones  off  for  the  day  until  you  feel  in  a 
pleasanter  frame  of  mind.  But  in  the 
future  please  try  to  refrain  from  such 
unkind  remarks  in  their  presence  at 
least. 

“Will  you  go  with  me,  son?” 

“No,  papa,  I’d  rather  stay  home.” 
“Very  well,  pet,”  and  pressing  a kiss 
upon  his  boy’s  brow  the  father  walked 
■off  without  so  much  as  a nod  to  poor 
Meg  who  stood  white  and  dazed  at  those 
cruel  words.  Her  mute  eyes  full  of  sur- 
prise and  wounded  pride  followed  his 
form  until  out  of  sight,  then  she  turned 
away  with  an  aching  pain  at  her  heart. 

“You  see  papa  always  takes  my  part,” 
said  a mocking  voice,  and  there  stood 
Leonard  smiling  exultinglv.  “He  won’t 
let  you  abuse  me,  if  you  are  an  old 
step — 

“Hush,”  commanded  Meg,  sternly.” 
“I  have  stood  all  I intend  to  from  you, 
sir.  Henceforth,  remember  that  I am 
mistress  here,  and  you  shall  obey  me. 
If  you  are  determined  to  have  a step- 
mother who  is  strict  and  harsh,  very 
well,  you  shall  not  be  disappointed.  I 
have  begged,  pleaded,  and  reasoned 
with  you,  all  to  no  avail.  I see  I have 
made  a fatal  mistake.” 

Then  with  the  air  ol  an  insulted  prin- 
cess Meg  left  the  room.  When  alone  in 
her  own  chamber,  all  her  fortitude  gave 
way  and  she  laid  her  aching  head  down 
on  the  pillow  and  wept. 

. “Oh,  husband,  husband,  ” she  moaned, 
“how  could  you  be  so  cruel!  • And  all 
because  of  that  awful  boy.  He  did  not 


even  give  me  my  parting  kiss  and  left 
me  in  anger.  Oh,  I cannot  endure  it 
any  longer!  I am  going  home  to  mother. 
That  boy  will  be  the  death  of  me.” 
Poor  Meg!. your  happy  dream  has  met 
with  a sad  awakening. 

Katie  Grover. 


A HOMELY  GIRL. 

Of  all  the  trials  and  tribulations  in- 
flicted on  mankind,  the  hardest  lot  I 
think,  is  that  given  to  a homely  girl.  I 
speak  from  experience.  Dear  me,  if  any 
one  knew  what  I have  suffered,  still 
suffer,  daily  and  hourly,  from  the  con- 
ciousness  of — there  is  no  use  discussing 
the  fact — being  homely,  actually  homely; 
but  no  one  knows.  I have  two  pretty 
sisters,  which  of  course,  makes  the 
matter  worse  for  me;  for  with  them  for 
a background — they  are  both  older  than 
myself — of  course  my  plainness  stands 
out  in  bolder  relief. 

I was  often  told  in  my  childhood  that 
I was  no  beauty,  not  by  dear  mother; 
she  always  says  when  I complain  of  my 
looks,  “Handsome  is  that  handsome 
does,”  but  it  never  used  to  trouble  me 
in  the  least  when  I was  a child.  It’s 
not  until  lately,  the  last  two  years,  that 
it  has  dawned  on  me  what  a great  afflic- 
tion it  is. 

I am  seventeen  years  old,  without  the 
slightest  prospect  of  marriage  and  its 
more  than  likely  that  I shall  die  an  old 
maid.  Now  of  course  it’s  not  at  all 
womanly  to  acknowledge,  and  indeed  I 
wouldn’t  for  all  the  world,  let  on  to  any 
one  that  this  troubles  me  in  the  least. 
But  it  does.  Now  girls  can  make  as 
many  pretentions  about  that  as  they 
please,  but  I know  it’s  about  one  of  the 
first  things  a girl  thinks  about  when  she 
begins  to  get  a glimmering  of  sense, 
that  is,  when  she  begins  to  feel  that  she 
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is  grown  up.  I know  its  the  case  with 
me,  and  I don’t  think  I’m  so  very  much 
different  from  other  girls;  I have 
thought  about  it  a long  time,  very 
seriously.  I really  don’t  think  there  is 
any  harm  in  that,  nor  that  the  Lord 
disapproves  of  it.  I must  here  state, 
that  I’m  a Mormon  girl  raised  and  born 
in  Utah,  and  that  I try  to  be  a good 
girl,  actually  think  that  I would  be  if 
I were  only  pretty.  I really  think  it 
must  be  the  easiest  thing  for  pretty  girls 
to  be  good.  Why,  it  seems  to  me  that 
I should  be  so  grateful  to  God  for 
having  made  me  good  to  look  upon,  that 
from  sheer  gratitude  I would  ever  try  to 
please  Him.  As  it  is,  I’m  often  hateful 
and  mean  just  because  I feel  that  I 
have  not  been  blessed  like  others;  and 
of  course  I know  that  being  hateful  does 
not  make  me  any  more  attractive. 

But  I got  away  from  my  subject,  mar- 
riage. I have  often  heard  the  brethren, 
good  and  wise  men,  too,  exhort  the 
young  people  to  marry;  and  how  can 
anyone  enter  into  so  solemn  thing  with- 
out first  having  thought  the  matter 
over  often  and  thoroughly;  but  as  I said 
before,  I would  never  let  a soul  dream 
of  it,  that  I ever  thought  about  it  in 
any  way. 

One  of  my  sisters  is  happily  married 
and  settled  in  life  and  she  has  got  the 
best  of  husbands.  They  have  two 
babies,  and  she  is  very  happy.  I don’t 
believe  there  are  two  such  children  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  I am  very  fond 
of  children,  and  can’t  help  thinking 
that  it  must  be  great  happiness  to 
possess  such  two,  or  three,  or  four,  for 
that  matter,  of  one’s  own.  I don’t  like 
girls  who  have  no  love  fcr  children;  I 
don’t  believe  they  are  right  good  girls. 
I can  play  with  my  sister’s  children  for 
hours  and  not  get  tired  of  them;  per- 
haps it’s  because  they  are  too  little  to 


look  at  me  with  disfavor  on  account  of 
my  plainness.  They  never  seem  to 
notice  that  my  mouth  is  so  large  and 
my  eye  so  small,  nor  that  my  nose  tends 
upwards.  Little  Mabel,  who  is  three 
years  old,  often  puts  her  arms  about  my 
neck  and  says:  “Oh  you  lovely  aunt 

Emma!”  It  almost  makes  the  tears  come 
to  my  eyes  for  very  gladness  to  think 
that  there  is  some  one  in  the  world 
finds  me  lovely. 

My  other  sister  is  not  married,  but  she 
always  has  so  many  beaux  that  there  is 
no  doubt  she  will  be  soon.  I never  had 
a beau  in  my  life.  Of  course  I have 
had  boys  take  me  to  dances  and  theaters 
often  enough,  but  I fancy  it’s  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  or  pity  perhaps,  or 
because  Lucy,  my  sister,  has  refused 
them,  and  the  mere  suspicion  of  this 
embitters  my  pleasure  and  makes  me 
feel  surly.  Lucy  and  I don’t  agree  very 
well;  she  has  always  tormented  me 
about  my  looks,  and  I believe  she  is  a 
dreadful  flirt.  Mother  says  that’s  very 
wrong  and  I believe  so,  too.  My 
mother  is  an  extra  good  woman  and  she 
must  have  been  very  pretty  in  her  young 
days;  she  is  so  now,  though  her  face  is 
becoming  wrinkled  and  her  hair  is  quite 
gray. 

I wonder  very  much  what  I shall  be 
like  when  I grow  old. 

There  is  an  old  lady  lives  down  by 
the  school-house,  I don’t  believe  I ever 
saw  any  one  so  cross  and  ugly  in  my 
life,  and  Lucy  often  tells  me  that  she  is 
the  very  picture  of  my  future  self. 
Would’nt  it  be  dreadful  if  I should  be 
like  her? 

Well,  I don’t  know  why  I’ve  written 
all  this  about  myself.  Perhaps  I have 
it  in  me  to  become  a great  writer  and  so 
distinguish  myself  in  that  way;  then  it 
won’t  matter  about  being  homely.  Dear, 
how  I love  that  story  of  Andersen’s 
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about  the  ugly  duckling;  it  just  suits  my 
case;  that  is,  if  I develop  into  a swan 
mentally. 

Lucy  asked  me  the  other  day  if  I had 
been  bitten  by  a mad  author  and  become 
writing  mad,  the  way  I scribbled  on  and 
wasted  paper  and  the  precious  time. 
Now  it  aggravates  me  that  she  can’t  let 
me  enjoy  even  so  small  a thing  as  writ- 
ing in  peace.  I told  her,  not  very  kindly 
either,  just  what  I thought  of  her.  She 
only  laughed  at  me,  and  that  irritated 
me  still  more,  and  I was  as  cross  and 
hateful  all  afternoon  as  I could  be.  I’m 
sorry  to  say  we  often  have  these  little 
spats,  but  it’s  all  Lucy’s  fault. 

I have  learned  something  new;  some- 
thing that  I never  thought  of  before, 
something  that  has  comforted  me  a 
great  deal.  We  had  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 
Conference  a month  or  so  ago,  and  one 
of  our  visitors  from  Salt  Lake,  the 
sweetest  and  loveliest  woman  I ever 
saw,  in  the  course  of  her  remarks  to  the 
girls  said  something  that  opened  my 
eyes  to  my  own  position  at  once.  I 
have  often  heard  the  sisters  get  up  and 
talk  about  the  beauty,  grace  and  loveli- 
ness of  the  girls  of  Zion,  and  it  has 
always  vexed  me  very  much,  because  I 
knew  that  I could  not  be  included  among 
them,  as  I’m  neither  graceful  nor  lovely; 
and  if  God  so  delights  in  beauty  and 
loves  what  is  pretty,  why  hasn’t  He 
made  us  all  lovely?  But  Sister  L.  told 
us  that  it  was  within  the  plainest  girl’s 
reach  to  be  lovely  and  charming.  That 
was  something  for  me,  and  I never 
enjoyed  anything  as  I did  her  words 
after  that.  She  said  in  substance  that 
the  greatest  charm  of  a woman  was  an 
amiable  and  sweet  disposition;  that 
those  who  possessed  it,  were  they  ever 
so  plain  in  looks,  could  not  but  be  lovely 
in  the  sight  of  others.  Now,  I never 
thought  of  that  before,  and  all  of  a ! 


sudden  it  occurred  to  me  how  very 
unlovely  my  own  disposition  is,  and  I 
wondered  if  that  was  what  made  people 
like  me  less  than  my  sisters,  or  was  it 
really  their  beauty,  which  is  no  credit  to 
them.  I couldn’t  help  look  at  the 
speaker,  who  is  a middle-aged  woman; 
but  I could  not  discover  any  beautiful 
features  in  her  face,  yet  she  really  is 
as  lovely  as  I have  ever  seen  anyone 
before.  I came  to  the  conclusion  it 
must  be  her  disposition,  then,  that  made 
her  thus  charming,  and  I resolved  then 
and  there  to  imitate  her.  I went  down 
in  the  back  of  our  garden  that  night  and 
prayed  to  God  that  He  would  help  me 
overcome  my  cross,  surly  ways  and  let 
me  become  charming  and  lovely.  I 
have  often,  very  often,  begged  and 
implored  the  Lord,  with  bitter  tears,  to 
make  me  pretty;  I thought  there  was  no 
harm  in  that,  seeing  that  He  has  said 
for  us  to  ca^t  our  sorrows  on  Him;  and 
this  has  really  been  the  sorrow  of  my 
life.  But  of  late  I have  not  prayed 
about  it,  as  it  seemed  of  no  avail;  but 
hope  entered  my  heart  again  when  I 
heard  Sister  L.  speak.  The  day  after 
our  conference  Sister  L.  came  down  to 
visit  my  mother,  but  she  and  Lucy  were 
both  out,  and  I begged  her  to  remain, 
as  I did  not  think  they  would  be  long. 
She  stayed,  and  I gained  courage  by  her 
kind  ways  to  turn  our  conversation  on 
the  subject  nearest  my  heart,  and  she 
talked  to  me  so  confidentially  that  I 
could  just  speak  without  the  least 
embarrassment,  and  told  her  all  about 
how  I had  prayed  to  God  for  beauty 
and  how  dissatisfied  I was  with  my 
looks.  She  smiled,  but  reproved  me 
kindly  for  being  dissatisfied  with  what 
the  Lord  had  given  me.  “Think,  if  He 
had  made  you  blind,  deaf  or  hump- 
backed,” she  exclaimed  once,  and  then 
continued:  “Besides,  I think  He  has 
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made  it  within  your  own  power  to 
become  a great  deal  more  attractive  if  you 
desire  to  be  so.”  How  eagerly  I asked 
her  to  tell  me  how  I could  become  that. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “you  have  told  me 
that  your  disposition  is  not  all  that 
could  be  desired.  First  of  all,  then,  try 
to  become  gentle  and  amiable  to  your 
surroundings.  Never  allow  your  temper 
to  run  off  with  you,  and  then  begin  to 
look  carefully  after  the  body  God  has 
given  you.  ” 

I asked  her  how,  and  she  continued,  a 
little  hesitatingly: 

“You  complain  of  not  being  graceful 
in  figure  or  manners,  but  you  can  remedy 
that  yourself.  Swinging  your  arms  like 
a windmill  when  you  walk  does  not  add 
to  the  beauty  of  those  limbs,  and  your 
walk  tells  me  that  your  shoes  are  too 
small.  You  cannot  expect  to  walk 
gracefully  with  a pair  of  shoes  a size  or 
two  smaller  than  they  should  be.” 

I blushed  dreadfully,  I know,  for  that 
was  a home  thrust.  I had  been  pinch- 
ing my  feet  to  have  them  look  small. 
I ventured  to  say  something  about  my 
figure  not  being  very  good,  and  she 
smiled  again. 

“Take  off  your  stays,  my  dear,  and 
allow  your  body  to  develop  properly; 
get  some  books  on  hygiene  and  physical 
culture,  and  try  gymnastics  every  day; 
that  will  also  help  your  complexion, 
which,  by  the  way,  suggests  that  you 
indulge  your  appetite  too  much.  Eat 
less  freely  of  sweets  and  meat,  more  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  observe  other 
hygienic  laws,  and  if  after  a year  your 
complexion  has  not  improved  wonder- 
fully I’m  not  a true  prophet." 

Wouldn’t  I gladly  live  on  prison  fare 
for  a year  if  that  would  help  my  face 
any;  and  as  for  gymnastics,  wh)q  I 
practice  every  day  now  till  tire  perspira- 
tion rolls  off  my  brow.  I went  right  to 


work  and  made  me  a suit  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  I’ve  improvised  a trapeze  and 
other  arrangements. 

Lucy  held  up  her  hands  in  the  greatest 
amazement,  and  asked  me  if  I had  now 
decided  to  become  a tight  rope  dancer 
instead  of  an  author,  when  she  caught 
me  performing  in  a lively  manner  one 
morning  early.  It  was  just  on  my  lips 
to  tell  her  it  was  none  of  her  business 
when  fortunately  I remembered  about 
my  disposition.  So  I smiled  only  and 
said  nothing,  which  I think  quite  sur- 
prised her,  for  she  looked  very  much 
alarmed  at  me  and  went  away  without 
saying  any  more. 

I’ve  also  borrowed  some  books  on 
hygiene  and  physical  culture,  and  study 
them  very  diligently.  And  then  I 
delighted  my  mother’s  heart  very  much 
by  telling  her  one  day  that  I had 
decided  not  to  wear  stays  for  a whole 
year.  She  came  up  and  kissed  me,  and 
said  she  wondered  what  had  made  her 
girl  so  sensible,  and  told  me  she  had 
also  noticed  a decided  improvement  in 
my  temper.  Somehow  I felt  ashamed 
to  tell  her  that  I was  trying  to  become 
charming,  and  said  I was  trying  to  be 
good. 

Lucy  and  I have  got  on  better  of  late, 
and  perhaps  it  was  not  altogether  her 
fault  that  we  always  quarreled. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


A SKETCH  OF  HY  EXPERIENCE. 

I was  born  at  Soham,  Cambridge- 
shire, England,  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1844.  My  parents  were  in  good 
circumstances,  and  nothing  of  any  note 
troubled  or  disturbed  the  peace  of  our 
happy  family  until  the  spring  of  1849, 
when  the  Latter-day  Saints,  or  Mor- 
mons, as  they  were  commonly  called, 
made  their  appearance  in  the  town, 
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began  holding  meetings,  and  preaching 
the  gospel  as  taught  by  our  Savior 
when  He  was  here  on  earth. 

My  mother  on  hearing  about  the  Mor- 
mon missionaries  attended  their  meet- 
ings, and  became  very  much  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  the  message  they  bore. 
Her  growing  interest  in  the  newly-estab- 
lished Church  brought  forth  bitter  anger 
and  countless  reproaches  against  her, 
not  only  from  my  father,  but  from  her 
parents  as  well.  They  thought  she  was 
bringing  great  disgrace  upon  the  family, 
and  my  father  became  so  enraged  about 
it  that  he  finally  brought  our  former 
minister  to  talk  with  her,  and  together 
they  labored  long  and  diligently  to  per- 
suade mother  to  retrace  her  steps  and 
leave  the  detestable  doctrine  alone. 

The  minister’s  efforts  were  all  to  no 
purpose,  however,  for  mother  continued 
her  attendance  at  the  meetings,  and  very 
soon  became  a member  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  At 
this  the  anger  of  my  father  and  also  my 
mother’s  parents  knew  no  bounds,  and 
they  insisted  that  she  either  stop  going 
to  the  meetings  of  the  Saints  or  seek 
another  home. 

The  cruel  choice  between  religion  and 
home  and  husband  now  lay  before  my 
mother,  and  must  have  proven  a very 
trying  one  to  her  aching  heart.  Her 
faith  in  the  hereafter,  however,  proved 
stronger  than  all  earthly  ties,  for  she 
clung  with  tenacity  to  the  doctrine  she 
had  embraced  and  knew  to  be  right. 

Previous  to  this  time  my  father  and 
mother  had  lived  together  in  perfect 
happiness,  peace  and  quietness  pervad- 
ing our  home;  but  now,  oh,  how  sadly 
were  things  changed!  My  father,  in 
his  uncontrollable  rage,  beat  and  abused 
the  wife  he  had  loved  so  tenderly 
before,  and  for  no  other  reason  except 
her  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel  as 


taught  by  what  he  considered  the  horrid 
Mormons.  “Join  anything,  but  keep 
away  from  them,”  he  would  often  say, 
his  bitterness  against  them  was  so 
great. 

I had  great  cause  to  love  and  respect 
my  mother,  as  every  child  should  do, 
and  often  wept  at  seeing  her  beaten 
and  otherwise  cruelly  treated  by  my 
father. 

Daily  his  anger  grew  more  intense, 
until  one  morning  in  a fit  of  rage  he 
commanded  her  to  either  renounce  the 
Church  forever  or  leave  the  house. 
Upon  her  refusal  to  comply  with  the 
former,  he  opened  the  door,  and  with 
her  entreaties  ringing  in  his  ears, 
unrelentingly  shoved  her  into  the  street, 
a homeless  outcast. 

Poor  mother,  with  a baby  in  her 
arms,  and  myself,  the  oldest,  clinging 
to  her  skirts,  bent  her  steps  toward  my 
grandfather’s,  leaving  the  other  child, 
my  younger  brother,  with  father.  My 
grandparents  having  always  been  very 
kind,  we  felt  assured  of  a welcome  from 
them;  judge,  therefore,  of  the  bitter  dis- 
appointment when  we  met  nothing  but 
angry  reproaches,  and  were  refused  even 
the  shelter  of  the  house. 

This  was  indeed  a sad  blow  to  my- 
grief-stricken  mother,  with  two  little- 
children,  and  no  place  to  lay  her  head. 
Turned  like  a criminal  from  the  doors 
that  should  receive  her  with  such  glad- 
ness. We  felt  very  downcast,  indeed. 
No  one  seemed  to  have  any  sympathy 
for  us,  as  but  few  had  possessed  suffi- 
cient courage  to  join  the  Church,  even 
though  their  convictions  pointed  toward 
that  channel,  on  account  of  the  bitter- 
ness existing  against  it. 

My  mother  at  length  found  shelter 
for  the  night  with  a family  who  had 
joined  the  Church,  and  all  who  have 
ever  been  placed  in  like  trying  circum- 
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stances  will  understand  with  what  grati- 
tude it  was  accepted. 

My  mother  now  had  no  one  except 
her  Heavenly  Father  and  her  own  weak 
efforts  to  rely  on;  accordingly,  early  the 
next  morning  with  me  by  her  side,  and 
the  babe  held  closely  in  her  arms,  she 
bent  her  steps  toward  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, to  seek,  as  many  have  done  before 
and  since,  on  its  crowded  thoroughfares, 
in  stifling  shops  or  well-filled  factories, 
a penny  to  buy  a loaf  of  bread. 

I remember  how  I pled  with  her, 
between  my  sobs,  with  tearful  eyes,  not 
to  go  to  London,  where  we  might 
starve,  but  to  return  to  my  father,  and 
live  as  we  had  done  previous  to  our 
trouble.  Her  answer  was:  “No,  my 

boy,  never  will  I give  up  what  I believe 
to  be  the  truth ; no,  not  for  all  the 
homes  of  this  world.” 

In  due  time,  after  many  hardships, 
we  reached  the  great  city,  with  its 
throngs  of  people,  many  of  whom 
seemed  to  be  in  as  sad  a plight  as 
we  were,  without  friends  or  money. 
Mother  had  three  sisters  living  there, 
all  in  good  circumstances,  and  amply 
able  to  aid  us  without  the  least  incon- 
venience. After  some  little  search  they 
were  found;  but  as  letters  from  my 
grandparents  had  imparted  the  home 
news,  and  bitterness  as  well,  we  found 
no  welcome,  but  from  each  place  were 
coldly  turned  away.  Not  knowing  what 
to  do  with  two  children  in  a large  city, 
mother  at  last  persuaded  one  of  her 
sisters  to  give  me  shelter  until  she  was 
able  to  provide  a home  for  me. 

To  see  her  and  my  little  brother  going 
away  was  a great  trial  for  me,  and  filled 
my  painfully  throbbing  heart  with 
unspeakable  grief;  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it. 

Mother  wandered  about  several  days, 
living  very  poorly,  obtaining  a little 


food  as  best  she  could,  until  she 
obtained  work  at  a tailoring  establish- 
ment, and  although  the  pay  was  small, 
and  the  hours  that  she  sat  at  her  needle 
work  very  long  and  tedious,  it  was 
more  than  acceptable,  as  it  furnished 
support  for  herself  and  little  one.  In 
all  this  trouble  the  Lord  blessed  her 
with  a cheerful  heart,  and  she  toiled 
diligently  on,  fixing  up  her  little  room 
to  be  quite  comfortable  and  homelike, 
and  after  a few  weeks  had  slipped  away, 
to  my  great  joy,  took  me  to  share  her 
humble  lodging,  which  was  poor  indeed 
compared  to  the  home  father  had  made 
for  us,  but  we  felt  very  happy  in  it. 

I soon  began  to  want  to  help  my 
mother,  thinking  it  probable  I might  do 
something  to  lighten  her  labors;  so  one 
day  we  started  out  to  look  for  a situa- 
tion for  me.  After  looking  for  some 
time  we  saw  a card  in  a shop  window, 
reading,  “A  boy  wanted.”  When  we 
applied  the  proprietor  looked  at  me  and 
smiled,  saying  I was  “too  small,”  but 
gave  me  a penny.  After  trying  several 
places  mother  obtained  a situation  for 
me  at  a stationer’s.  My  duty  there 
was  to  watch  the  news  stand  outside 
from  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  until 
eight  in  the  evening,  for  the  sum  of  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  week — sixty 
cents — mother  to  board  and  clothe  me. 
I can  assure  you,  though,  I felt  very 
proud  to  take  my  week’s  wages  home 
to  my  mother,  small  as  the  amount  was. 
Nor  was  I alone  in  my  pride,  for  well  I 
remember  how  the  tears  ran  down  her 
dear  face  as  she  kissed  me  and  said, 
“God  bless  you,  my  boy.”  I think  that 
was  one  of  the  happiest  evenings  of  my 
life. 

About  this  time  a branch  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church  was  established  at  Great 
Cambridge  Street,  Hackney  Road,  Lon- 
don, called  the  Hagerston  Branch,  and 
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again  my  mother  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  with  those  of  her  own  faith. 
This  caused  her  to  feel  more  cheerful 
and  happy.  But  soon  a new  trouble 
arose;  my  father  made  his  appearance 
in  London  and  began  to  harrass  and 
annoy  mother  with  constantly  trying  to 
persuade  her  to  renounce  the  doctrines 
he  so  detested  and  return  with  him  to 
their  home.  As  she  persistently  re- 
fused, his  persecutions  became  almost 
unbearable,  until  one  day  he  tried  to 
take  me  to  my  old  home  by  force.  I 
made  a vigorous  protest  against  this 
indignity,  and,  with  mother’s  asistance, 
came  off  victorious. 

This  affair  caused  me  much  trouble 
of  mind,  for  as  yet  a little  spark  of  love 
and  respect  for  my  father  remained,  and 
it  seemed  very  strange  that  my  parents, 
who  once  lived  happily  together  in  our 
village  home,  should  now  be  enemies. 

Mother  became  very  much  alarmed 
lest  father  should  again  try  to  take  me 
away,  and  it  was  a source  of  great 
anxiety,  as  I had  become  her  great 
friend,  companion,  and  helper.  She 
therefore  sought  for  me  other  employ- 
ment, finding  it  at  a druggist’s.  My  duty 
here  consisted  in  keeping  the  place 
clean,  running  errands,  and  sometimes 
working  at  the  mortar.  I found  it  an 
agreeable  change,  my  hours  shorter,  the 
work  less  tedious,  and  my  remuneration 
six  pence  per  week  more.  My  master 
also  made  me  little  presents  of  clothing, 
that  I might  appear  neat  and  tidy  in 
the  shop.  I worked  at  this  place  for 
some  time;  my  master  was  very  kind  to 
me,  and  I became  much  attached  to 
him.  By  some  means  my  father  again 
learned  of  my  whereabouts,  and  though 
I did  not  like  to  leave,  mother  thought 
it  safest  for  me  to  change. 

I next  commenced  to  work  at  a tailoring 
establishment  on  Bishopgate  Street,  as 


an  errand  boy,  getting  the  same  wages 
as  formerly.  My  master  soon  increased 
my  wages  to  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence, for  which  I was  extremely  grate- 
ful. The  lady  of  the  house  was  also 
kind  and  good,  often  giving  me  a 
basket  with  nice  food  in  to  take  home 
to  my  mother,  and  occasionally  articles 
of  clothing,  that  were  found  very  use- 
ful. 

About  this  time  my  mother  became 
desirous  that  I should  be  baptized,  after 
talking  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  at 
last  arrangements  were  made  with  one 
Brother  Owens,  President  of  the  Hager- 
ston  Branch,  who  baptized  me.  This 
was  in  April,  1853. 

Mother  was  still  afraid  of  father  tak- 
ing me  away  from  her,  and  one  day 
asked  me  how  I would  like  to  go  to 
Utah.  The  idea  was  very  pleasant 
indeed,  as  I thought  it  would  be  fine  to 
ride  on  the  train  and  the  ship  such  a 
long,  long  way,  little  dreaming  of  the 
hardships  I would  have  to  pass  through, 
and  of  the  lonesome  time  away  from 
mother  in  a strange  land.  I readily 
signified  my  desire  to  go,  and  mother 
immediately  began  saving  as  much  from 
her  earnings  as  we  could  possibly  spare 
to  pay  my  fare. 

Many  sacrifices  were  required  before 
the  desired  amount  was  obtained,  and 
when  it  was  finally  accomplished,  and 
the  goal  of  our  thought  and  desire  within 
reach,  mother’s  heart  failed  her  at  the 
thought  of  separation.  In  despair  she 
would  say,  “My  boy,  I cannot  let  you 
go  after  all,  I may  never  see  you  again.” 
Then  she  would  cheer  up  and  say,  “We 
shall  not  be  long  parted,  I shall  soon 
follow  you.  ” 

In  the  spring  of  1855,  arrangements 
were  made  with  a gentleman  coming  out 
to  take  care  of  me.  At  length  the  time 
arrived  for  me  to  take  leave  of  my 
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mother  and  go  alone  way  over  the 
stormy  sea. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  April, 
1855,  after  a sad,  sad  farewell,  I took 
the  train  from  Euston  Station  for  Liver- 
pool, and  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month 
we  sailed  on  the  Samuel  Curlin , for  New 
York,  landing  in  safety  after  a voyage  of 
thirty-one  days.  This  was  the  first  ship 
load  of  Saints  to  land  at  that  port.  We 
traveled  by  rail  to  Pittsburg,  from  here 
to  St.  Louis  by  boat,  then  to  Atchison, 
or  Mormon  Grove,  as  it  was  then  more 
commonly  called.  The  city  of  Atchison, 
Kansas,  with  its  fine  buildings,  as  it 
now  stands,  could  hardly  be  associated 
in  one’s  mind  with  the  wild  timbered 
county  we  saw  then. 

We  left  the  grove  early  in  July,  the 
company  consisting  of  thirty-four  wag- 
ons, mostly  drawn  b)'  oxen.  Moses 
Thurston  was  Captain. 

I found  it  very  hard  crossing  the 
plains, and  began  to  think  more  seriously 
of  mother  and  my  brother  in  London, 
almost  wishing  I was  back  with  them, 
though  many  of  the  brethren  were  very 
kind  to  me.  On  the  19th  of  September 
we  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
brother  I came  out  with  moved  into  the 
county  north,  leaving  me  in  the  city. 
However  I fell  into  good  hands.  Brother 
George  Openshaw  who  lived  in  the 
Nineteenth  Ward,  took  me  in  for  the 
winter,  and  was  indeed  kind  to  me, 
though  I was  too  small  to  help  him 
much.  That  year  the  grasshoppers  had 
taken  nearly  everything,  so  he  had  very 
little  for  his  own  family,  but  as  long  as 
the  flour  lasted  I shared  it  with  them. 
Very  often  though  we  went  hungry,  liv- 
ing for  days  together  on  the  few  segos 
we  could  dig  on  the  bench.  Not  very 
nourishing,  surely,  to  a famishing  boy, 
but  nevertheless  highly  acceptable  then  ; 
nothing  else  could  be  obtained. 


I well  remember  one  day,  as  I was 
digging  over  the  potato  patch,  to  see  if 
I could  not  find  some  potatoes  that  had 
been  overlooked  and  lain  all  winter, 
when  I heard  someone  calling  me.  I 
looked  up  and  saw  Mrs.  John  Haslam,  a 
neighbor,  who  was  motioning  for  me  to 
go  to  her.  To  my  great  surprise  and 
unspeakable  joy,  she  gave  me  two  large 
slices  of  bread  and  some  meat.  None 
but  those  who  have  suffered  the  gnawing 
pangs  of  hunger  can  realize  how  delici- 
ous was  the  taste  of  that  food.  It  was 
the  most  thankfully  received  of  any  pre- 
sent I ever  remember  being  the  recipient 
of. 

Thoughts  of  mother,  brother  and 
home  now  began  to  crowd  thick  and 
fast  on  my  lonely  little  heart,  and  many 
a night  my  pillow  was  wet  with  tears, 
as  visions  of  the  happy  fireside  and 
well  filled  table  of  the  days  long  past 
floated  through  my  mind.  I had  grown 
thin  for  want  of  food,  my  clothing  had 
become  nothing  but  rags,  my  feet  had 
been  bare  for  months,  and  I must  indeed 
have  been  a pitiable  sight  to  poor 
mother,  if  she  had  been  permitted  to 
gaze  on  her  forlorn  boy. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED! 


There  is  a rosebush  at  Hildershelm, 
in  Hanover,  that  was  planted  more 
than  a thousand  years  ago  by  Charle- 
magne in  commemoration  of  a visit 
made  by  an  ambassador  from  the 
Caliph  Haroun  al  Raschid.  The  bush  is 
now  twenty-six  feet  high. 

"No,  he’s  no  better,"  said  a woman, 
when  the  doctor  came  to  visit  her  hus- 
band. “You  told  me  to  give  him  as 
much  of  the  powder  as  would  lay  on  a 
ten-cent  piece.  I hadn’t  a ten,  but  I 
gave  him  as  much  as  would  go  on  ten 
ones,  and  he’s  worse,  if  anything.” 
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ADAM=ONDI=AHMAN. 

[A  short  lecture,  delivered  by  request,  to  the  Second 

Ward  Sunday  School,  Ogden  City,  May  28,  1893.] 

My  Fellow-laborers  in  the  Sabbath  School: 

As  you  are  aware,  I have  been  re- 
quested to  deliver  a lecture,  and  in  it 
to  tell  you  in  fifteen  minutes  all  that  I 
can  about  Adam-Ondi-Ahman.  I need 
not  tell  you,  that  but  very  little  can  be 
said  by  me  on  this  intensely  interesting 
subject,  in  so  short  a time.  The  most 
that  I can  hope  to  do,  is  to  stimulate  in 
you  a spirit  of  research,  and  to  acquire 
through  diligent  study  a greater  knowl- 
edge on  this  important  subject  than  I 
can  impart  at  this  time. 

Adam-Ondi-Ahman  possesses  a deep, 
and  abiding  interest  for  every  Latter-day 
Saint,  whether  young  or  old,  whether 
living  or  dead,  for  it  is  destined  to  be- 
come in  the  future  what  it  has  already 
been  in  the  past,  viz.,  one  of  the  most 
important  places  in  the  land  of  Zion,  in 
the  winding  up  of  the  “dispensation  of 
the  fullness  of  times.”  Around  that  holy 
hill  clusters  many  sacred  memories  of 
some  of  the  grandest  events  and  sub- 
limest  scenes  that  were  ever  witnessed 
in  early  times  by  the  Ancient  of  Days 
and  a portion  of  his  immediate  descend- 
ants; and  similar  scenes  will  be  again 
witnessed,  on  a larger  scale,  by  them 
and  many  others,  in  the  future  unfold- 
ing of  the  latter-day  work,  before  the 
Redeemer  shall  again  descend  from 
heaven  to  reign  on  the  earth  with  all  His 
Saints  of  the  former  and  of  the  latter 
dispensations. 

In  a revelation  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  sec. 
78,  page  20,  we  are  told  that  “Son 
Ahman”  in  the  pure  language  “signifies 
God.”  Hence  we  here  discover  the 
name  is  sacred. 

Adam-Ondi-Ahman  is  located  in  a 
beautiful  valley,  in  Daviess  County, 


Missouri,  through  which  flows  majes- 
tically the  Grand  River.  Previous  to 
receiving  its  present  name  the  place 
was  called  “Spring  Hill"  by  some  of 
the  Saints  who  first  located  there. 
Adam-Ondi-Ahman  was  the  name  given 
by  the  voice  of  the  Lord  through  Joseph 
the  Seer,  the  reasons  for  which  will  be 
given  later  in  this  brief  lecture.  The 
place  is  located  in  a bend  of  Grand 
River,  on  a high  bluff,  which  is  com- 
posed mostly  of  limestone  rock.  It  is 
situated  in  a most  beautiful  part  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
exceedingly  rich  and  fertile,  as  much  so 
as  any  land  on  this  continent. 

It  is  a wild,  romantic,  but  lovely 
spot  of  earth.  It  is  about  thirty 
miles  north  of  Far  West,  which  is 
in  Caldwell  County,  and  some  five 
miles  from  the  old  town  of  Gallatin. 
The  bluff  or  hill  of  Adam-Ondi-Ahman 
is  thought  to  be  about  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  river  bottom,  and  is  covered 
with  a heavy  growth  of  timber.  A spurry 
ridge  extends  from  the  main  line  of  the 
land  into  the  river  bottoms  for  a dis- 
tance of  several  hundred  yards.  The 
hill  is  located  on  the  north  side  of  the 
stream,  which  flows  down  from  the 
north-west,  and  at  this  point  makes  a 
curve  and  runs  to  the  north-east  for 
several  miles,  and  then  curves  again 
and  flows  to  the  south-east. 

The  record  of  the  discovery  informs 
us  that  on  the  brow  of  the  bluff  stood 
the  old  stone  altar  which  was  found  by 
the  brethren  who  first  went  into  that 
locality.  And  according  to  the  account 
given  of  it  by  persons  who  frequently 
visited  it,  it  was  about  sixteen  feet  long, 
by  nine  or  ten  feet  wide,  having  its 
greatest  extent  north  and  south. 

The  altar  was  about  two  and  a half 
feet  high  at  each  end,  and  rose 
gradually  higher  to  the  center,  which 
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was  between  four  and  five  feet  high, 
and  the  whole  of  the  surface  was  crown- 
ing. 

This  is  a brief  description  of  the  altar 
as  it  appeared  when  first  visited  by  the 
Saints  in  Daviess  County.  It  has  since 
been  thrown  down,  either  by  the  rude 
hands  of  vandals  or  by  action  of  the 
elements.  Nothing  now  remains  but  a 
heap  or  mound  of  crumbling  rocks, 
mingled  with  earth,  and  a few  large 
boulders,  to  mark  the  spot  which  is  so 
rich  in  A'aluable  historic  incidents.  One 
of  our  missionaries,*  who  visited  the 
place  some  five  years  since,  says:  “The 
mound  or  ruins  of  the  ancient  altar  on 
the  top  of  Adam-Ondi-Ahman  hill 
measured  thirty- six  feet  in  diameter.  A 
large  number  of  rocks,  fragments  of 
which,  no  doubt,  were  once  part  of  the 
altar,  lie  scattered  all  around.  Imme- 
diately north-west  of  the  mound  stands  a 
large  hackberry  tree,  while  a small  ash 
and  black  walnut  shade  it  from  the  south 
east.  ” 

On  or  near  the  site  of  Adam-Ondi- 
Ahman  there  was  formerly  erected  a 
log-house,  which  was  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  Apostle  Lyman  Wight.  The 
house  has  been  repaired,  additions  are 
made,  and  it  has  been  converted  into  a 
farm-house,  which  at  last  accounts  was 
occupied  by  a widow  named  McDonald. 
I do  not  know  at  exactly  what  period 
the  Mormon  people  who  first  went  into 
Daviess  County  discovered  the  sacred 
mound,  but  I think  it  must  have  been 
in  the  early  part  of  1838,  for  in  the 
History  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet 
says:  “On  May  18,  1838,  I left  Far 

West,  in  company  with  Sidney  Rigdon, 
T.  B.  Marsh,  D.  W.  Patten,  Bishop 
Partridge,  E.  Higbee,  S.  Carter, 
Alanson  Ripley  and  many  others,  for  the 


*Elder  Andrew  Jenson. 


purpose  of  visiting  the  north  country 
and  laying  off  a Stake  of  Zion,  making 
locations,  and  laying  claims  to  facilitate 
the  gathering  of  the  Saints,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  in  building  up  the 
Church  of  God.”  On  the  19th  of  the 
same  month,  having  arrived  at  Spring 
Hill,  the  Seer  of  the  Lord  received  a 
revelation,  in  which  the  Lord  named  the 
place  Adam-Ondi-Ahman,  “Because," 
said  He,  “it  is  the  place  where  Adam 
shall  come  to  visit  his  people,  or  the 
Ancient  of  Days  shall  sit,  as  spoken  of 
by  Daniel  the  Prophet.”  (See  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  Section  116.)  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  matter  referred  to  in 
Daniel  vii,  9-14: 

“ I beheld  till  thrones  were  cast  down, 
and  the  Ancient  of  Days  did  sit,  whose 
garment  was  white  as  snow,  and  the 
hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool;  his 
throne  was  like  the 'fiery  flame,  and  his 
wheels  as  the  burning  fire. 

“A  fiery  stream  issued  and  came  forth 
from  before  him;  thousand  thousands 
ministered  unto  him,  and  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  stood  before  him; 
the  judgment  was  set  and  the  books 
were  opened. 

“And  I saw  in  the  night  visions,  and 
behold  one  like  the  Son  of  Man  came 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to 
the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  they  brought 
him  near  before  him.  And  there  was 
given  him  dominion,  and  glory  and  a 
kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations  and 
languages,  shall  serve  him : his  dominion 
is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall 
never  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that 
which  shall  never  be  destroyed.  ” 

Here  it  was  in  that  beautiful  place 
that  Adam  and  some  of  his  children 
assembled  anciently  around  the  altar  to 
worship  God,  to  offer  their  prayers  and 
sacrifices,  and  received  the  companion- 
ship of  heavenly  messengers,  and  were 
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instructed  by  them  in  the  plan  of  life  and 
salvation.  It  was  there  the  Prophet 
Joseph  tells  us,  that  he  saw  our  father 
Adam  in  the  valley  of  Adam-Ondi- 
Ahman.  He  also  tells  us  that  there, 
three  years  before  his  death,  he  called 
together  the  patriarchs  Seth,  Enos, 
Cainan,  Mahalaleel,  Jared,  Enoch  and 
Methuselah  and  their  righteous  posterity 
then  living  in  the  above  named  valley, 
and  while  bending  beneath  the  weight  of 
the  cares  of  nearly  one  thousand  years, 
gave  them  his  last  blessing.  While 
thus  engaged  the  Lord  Himself 
appeared  from  heaven  and  stood  among 
them.  These  sons  of  Adam  rose  up  and 
blessed  him,  and  called  him  “Michael, 
the  prince,  the  Arch-Angel.”  The  Lord 
also  blessed  Adam  and  said:  “I  have 

set  thee  to  be  the  head — a multitude  of 
nations  shall  come  of  thee,  and  thou 
art  a prince  over  them  forever." 

On  this  day  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
poured  out  upon  Adam  so  copiously  and 
so  powerfully  that  he  predicted  what- 
ever should  befall  his  posterity  down  to 
the  latest  generation  of  time.  In  this 
same  valley  the  Ancient  of  Days  will 
come  again,  and  so  will  the  Lord  Jesus, 
when  the  kingdom  shall  be  fully  estab- 
lished, never  more  to  be  thrown  down, 
but  it  will  stand  forever. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  at  this  place, 
the  Prophet  Joseph  called  a council  of 
all  the  brethren  who  were  with  him.  At 
this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  travel  no 
further  north  at  that  time,  but  to  secure 
all  the  land  they  could  between  there 
and  Far  West  for  settlement  and  culti- 
vation. Shortly  after  this  a Stake  was 
organized.  Elder  John  Smith,  the 
Prophet’s  uncle,  was  chosen  president, 
and  Elders  Reynolds  Cahoon  and 
Lyman  Wight  were  chosen  his  counsel- 
ors. A High  Council  was  also 
organized,  and  Vincent  Knight  was 


appointed  to  temporarily  act  as 
Bishop. 

On  the  8th  of  July7  of  the  same  year 
the  Prophet  received  a revelation  in 
which  the  authorities  of  the  Church  then 
at  Kirtland  were  commanded  to  settle  up 
their  affairs  in  that  place  and  to  take 
their  journey  to  the  west  without  delay. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
revelation : 

“Is  there  not  room  enough  upon  the 
mountains  of  Adam-Ondi-Ahman,  and 
upon  the  plains  of  Olaha  Shinehah,  or 
the  land  where  Adam  dwelt,  that  ye 
should  covet  that  which  is  but  a drop, 
and  neglect  the  more  weighty  matters? 

"Therefore,  come  up  hither  unto  the 
land  of  my  people,  even  Zion.”  (Doc- 
trine and  Covenants,  Section  117.) 

The  people  gathered  to  that  place  in 
great  numbers.  The  Stake  grew  and 
flourished.  The  Saints  increased,  and 
under  their  industrious  and  frugal  habits 
the  wilderness  was  soon  converted  into 
fruitful  fields.  The  Lord  made  the 
“solitary  places  to  bud  and  to  blossom, 
and  to  bring  forth  in  abundance.” 
Pleasant  homes  were  erected  and  the 
Saints  were  happy.  But  this  state  of 
felicity  was  destined  to  be  of  but  short 
duration.  The  spoiler  was  on  the  alert, 
and  laying  plans  for  the  destruction  of 
the  peaceable,  law-abiding  people;  and 
ere  the  year  was  ended  their  enemies 
had  wrought  much  ruin  and  death 
among  them.  When  the  fierce  persecu- 
tion broke  out  against  the  Saints  in  Far 
West,  in  Caldwell  County,  it  soon 
extended  to  the  settlements  in  Daviess 
County,  which  included  Adam-Ondi- 
Ahman.  The  Saints  there  fell  victims 
to  the  deadly  hate  of  the  bloodthirsty 
mob.  They  shared  the  fate  of  their  co- 
religionists in  Caldwell  and  other  coun- 
ties. Their  sacred  precinct  was 
invaded,  their  peaceful  homes  were 
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ruined.  The  people  were  robbed  and 
despoiled  of  their  hard-earned  posses- 
sions. They  were  driven  out  without 
mercy,  and  many  of  them  perished 
through  the  hardships  and  fiendish 
cruelties  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
ruthless  mobocrats.  These  wretches 
laughed  at  the  pains  and  mocked  at  the 
sufferings  of  their  victims.  While  on 
their  way  to  Daviess  County,  the  mob 
took  two  of  our  brethren  prisoners  and 
mistreated  them.  They  scorned  and 
derided  them.  They  mounted  them  on 
a cannon,  and  made  them  ride  on  the 
instrument  of  death.  They  told  them 
they  intended  to  "drive  the  Mormons 
from  Daviess  to  Caldwell,  and  from 
Caldwell  to  h— 11.  ” 

It  was  on  the  27th  of  October,  1838, 
that  Governor  L.  W.  Boggs  issued  his 
infamous  order  in  which  he  said:  "The 

Mormons  must  be  treated  as  enemies 
and  must  be  exterminated  or  driven 
from  the  State.”  He  issued  orders  to 
General  Clark  and  others  to  raise  men 
and  the  munitions  of  war  necessar}^  to 
consummate  his  savage  behests. 

The  history  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  from  the  State  of 
Missouri  and  their  subsequent  settle- 
ment in  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  is  familiar  to 
the  Saints  generally,  as  also  is  their 
privations,  sufferings  from  exposure, 
and  the  death  of  many  who  fell  by  the 
way. 

After  the  people  were  expelled  the 
lands  of  Adam-Ondi-Ahman  reverted 
back  to  a wilderness,  in  which  condition 
they  have  remained  till  the  present  day, 
and  in  that  condition  they  will  doubtless 
continue  until  the  Lord  shall  again  open 
the  way  and  furnish  the  means  by 
which  His  servants  shall  return  and 
redeem  the  country,  and  prepare  for  the 
day  when  the  Ancient  of  Days  shall 
again  descend  from  heaven  and  gather 


his  children  around  him  to  enjo}’  a 
glorious  feast  and  a rest.  This  the  Lord 
has  promised  to  do.  And  to  this  end 
that  His  people  might  be  strengthened 
to  pass  "the  tribulations  which  shall 
descend  upon  them,”  He  showed  them 
that  their  tribulations  were  necessary 
for  them.  He  said:  “That  you  may 

come  up  unto  the  crown  prepared  for 
you,  and  be  made  rulers  over  many 
kingdoms,  saith  the  Lord  God,  the 
Holy  One  of  Zion,  who  hath  established 
the  foundations  of  Adam-Ondi-Ahman, 
who  hath  appointed  Michael,  your 
prince,  and  established  his  feet  and  set 
him  on  high,  and  has  given  him  the 
keys  of  salvation  under  the  counsel  and 
direction  of  the  Holy  One,  who  is  with- 
out beginning  of  days  or  end  of  life.” 
(See  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section 
78:  15,  16.)  In  anticipation  of  these 

glorious  events,  you'and  I often  sing,  I 
trust  with  the  Spirit  and  the  understand- 
ing also, 

Hosanna  to  such  days  to  come, 

The  Savior’s  second  coming, 

When  all  the  earth  in  glorious  bloom, 

Affords  the  Saints  a holy  home, 

Like  Adam-Ondi-Ahman. 

Joseph  Hall. 


“Papa,”  said  Harry,  as  he  looked  at 
his  new  baby  brother,  “I  wish  there 
were  seven  more,  because  with  him  and 
me  and  seven  more  we’d  have  a base- 
ball nine.  ” 

Parties  out  deer-hunting  ran  across 
an  old  ruin  on  the  top  of  the  highest 
mountain,  nine  miles  north  of  Phoenix, 
Arizona.  It  is  of  stone,  and  some  of 
the  walls  are  still  standing  ten  feet 
high.  The  old  building  or  buildings 
covered  an  area  of  about  two  acres  of 
land.  The  large  stones  around  the 
place  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 
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YOUNG  FOLKS’  STORIES. 

Our  Guardian  Angels. 

I am  quite  sure  our  guardian  angels 
are  not  far  away  from  us.  I will  relate 
several  things  which  have  happened  to 
me  that  justify  me  in  thinking  so. 

Last  spring  a boy  about  my  age 
invited  me  to  go  for  a cart  ride  with 
him.  When  we  reached  the  corner  the 
boy  turned  too  short  and  tipped  the  cart 
over,  and  the  horse  started  to  run.  I 
fell  first,  and  the  boy  fell  on  me.  My 
foot  caught  in  the  cart  some  place,  and 
I was  dragged  some  distance  before  my 
foot  was  loosened. 

I got  quite  a few  bumps  on  my  head 
and  a few  scratches,  and  was  uncon- 
scious for  an  hour;  but  in  a few  days 
I was  all  right  again. 

Last  spring  our  cow  had  a calf,  and 
one  evening  when  it  was  about  a week 
old  my  papa  was  working  in  the  barn 
and  the  cow  and  her  calf  got  out. 
Papa  asked  me  to  put  her  in,  but  when 
I attempted  to  do  so  she  thought  I was 
after  her  calf.  She  started  after  me  and 
was  hooking  me  all  over  the  ground. 
Papa  heard  me  screaming,  and  he  ran 
after  the  cow  to  get  me  away  from  her. 
He  thought  he  could  not  get  me  away 
from  her  alive;  but  he  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  I was  up  the  next  day. 

These  things  convince  me  that  our 
guardian  angels  are  always  near  to  us, 
and  I believe  they  will  continue  to 
guard  us  from  harm  as  long  as  we  are 
prayerful  and  obedient  to  our  parents. 

I know  many  times  when  I have  not 
done  things  I have  been  told  to  do  by 
my  parents  some  trouble  or  injury  was 
sure  to  come  to  me. 

John  P.  Smith.  Age  9 years. 

Logan,  Cache  Co.,  Utah. 


A Useful  Dog. 

I will  tell  you  a true  story  about  a 
dog.  In  the  spring  of  1861  my  grandpa 
Winsor  bought  a water  spaniel  pup. 
They  lived  in  Provo  at  that  time.  The 
pup  was  about  the  color  of  a cinnamon 
bear.  His  hair  was  curly,  so  they 
named  him  curly. 

In  the  fall  grandpa  and  family  were 
called  to  Dixie.  They  came  and 
brought  the  dog  with  them,  and  settled 
in  Grafton. 

The  next  spring  when  it  got  warm 
weather  the  dog  seemed  so  uncomfort- 
able grandma  thought  she  would  shear 
him.  Not  knowing  how  to  use  sheep 
shears,  she  used  tailor’s  shears  instead. 
His  hair  seemed  so  nice  she  thought 
she  would  save  it.  It  grew  so  fast  she 
sheared  him  twice  a year  from  his  nose 
to  his  toe  nails. 

When  she  would  get  through  shearing 
him  he  would  go  capering  around  the 
yard,  scaring  the  chickens  until  they 
cackled;  one  rooster  in  particular  was 
so  frightened  he  would  squat  down  and 
scream,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
children. 

In  four  year’s  time  grandma  got 
enough  hair  from  the  dog  to  make 
twenty-four  yards  of  jeans.  After  she 
had  made  the  cloth  she  still  sheared 
him,  and  got  enough  to  make  a large 
lounge  cover. 

Luther  M.  Windsor.  Age  9 years. 

St.  George,  Utah. 


A CHRIST=LIKE  ERRAND. 

The  day  after  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Kershaw’s  brigade  occupied  Mary’s 
Hill,  and  Sykes  division  lay  150  yards 
ahead,  with  a stone  wall  between  the 
two  forces.  The  intervening  space 
between  Sykes’  men  and  the  stone  wall 
was  strewn  with  dead,  dying,  and 
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wounded  Union  soldiers,  victims  of  the 
battle  of  the  day  before.  The  air  was 
rent  with  their  groans  and  agonizing 
cries  of  “Water!  water!” 

"General,”  said  a boy-sergeant  in 
gray,  "I  can’t  stand  this.” 

"What  is  the  matter,  sergeant,”  asked 
the  General. 

"I  can’t  stand  hearing  those  wounded 
Yankees  crying  for  water;  may  I go  and 
give  them  some?” 

"Kirkland,”  said  the  General,  “the 
moment  you  step  over  the  wall,  you’ll 
get  a bullet  through  your  head;  the 
skirmishing  has  been  murderous  all 
day.  ” 

"If  you’ll  let  me,  I’ll  try  it.” 

"My  boy,  I ought  not  to  let  you  run  | 
such  a risk,  but  I cannot  refuse.  God 
protect  you!  You  may  go.” 

"Thank  you,  sir;”  and  with  a smile 
on  his  bright,  handsome  face,  the  boy- 
sergeant  sprang  away  over  the  wall, 
down  among  the  sufferers,  pouring  the 
blessed  water  down  their  parched 
throats. 

After  the  first  few  bullets  his  Christ- 
like  errand  became  understood,  and 
shouts  instead  of  bullets  rent  the  air. 

He  came  back  at  night  to  his  bivouac, 
untouched. 

"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me.” 


THE  PRIZE  WINNERS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
we  made  an  offer  of  three  prizes  for  the 
best  stories  written  by  boys  or  girls 
under  the  age  of  16  years.  During  the 
past  six  months  we  have  received  quite 
a large  number  of  stories  from  our 
young  friends  in  response  to  our  general 
invitation.  Of  those  who  have  thus 


competed  we  find  the  following-named 
persons  entitled  to  the  prizes: 

Junius  Romney,  Colonia  Juarez, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  first  prize:  "Life 

of  President  John  Taylor.” 

Willard  L.  Jones,  Overton,  Lincoln 
Co.,  Nevada,  second  prize:  "Story  of 

the  Book  of  Mormon.” 

Maria  Tippetts,  Three  Mile  Creek, 
Box  Elder  Co.,  Utah,  third  prize: 
“From  Kirtland  to  Salt  Lake.” 

Among  those  deserving  of  special 
mention  for  the  excellence  of  their  contri- 
butions are  the  following: 

C.  L.  Horne,  Farmers’  Ward,  Salt 
Lake  County,  Utah;  Mar}7  A.  Clarke, 
Mamie  Lewis,  Kaysville,  Davis  Co., 
Utah;  Mabel  Snow,  Brigham  City,  Box 
Elder  Co.,  Utah;  Willard  G.  Richards, 
Rufus  Johnson,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
Myrtle  Hobbs,  Franklin,  Oneida  Co., 
Idaho;  Mabel  Knell,  Pinto,  Washington 
Co.,  Utah;  Annie  Markham,  Spanish 
Fork,  Utah  Co.,  Utah;  Hannah  Stokes, 
Elba,  Cassia  Co.,  Idaho;  Grace  Nebeker, 
Tuba  City,  Coconino  Co.,  Arizona; 
Margaret  Hunsaker,  Fairview,  Box 
Elder  Co.,  Utah;  Ella  Jones,  Overton, 
Lincoln  Co.,  Nevada. 

Some  of  the  stories  received  are 
scarcelv  suitable  for  publication,  not 
being  up  to  the  standard  required. 
We  would  like,  however,  to  encourage 
those  whose  pieces  do  not  appear  in  the 
Instructor  to  try  again,  the  practice 
they  receive  by  so  doing  will  improve 
their  writing  and  the)7  will  be  greatly 
benefited  thereby. 


MORE  PRIZES. 

For  the  next  six  months  we  make  an 
offer  of  six  prizes  for  stories  suitable  to 
publish  in  this  department  of  the 
Instructor.  Three  of  these  prizes  will  be 
awarded,  for  the  three  best  stories  writ- 
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ten  by  boys,  and  three  for  the  three  best 
stories  written  by  girls.  This  will  give 
a larger  number  of  our  young  friends  a 
chance  to  win  prizes,  and  we  trust  a still 
greater  interest  will  be  taken  in  the  com- 
petition. 

We  again  extend  a general  invitation 
to  all  our  young  readers  to  compete  for 
these  prizes.  Each  one  is  at  liberty  to 
send  as  many  pieces  as  he  chooses.  The 
awarding  will  be  done  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  the  names  of  those  winning 
prizes  will  be  published  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Instructor  for  1894. 

Following  are  the  prizes  offered: 

For  best  story  written  by  a boy  under 
the  age  of  1(3  years,  first  prize  a nicely 
printed  and  bound  book  entitled  “Fam- 
ous Boys;”  second  prize,  the  “Life  of 
Benjamin  Franklin;”  third  prize,  a work 
entitled  "Travels  in  Africa.” 

For  the  best  story  written  by  a girl 
under  16  years  of  age,  first  prize,  a work 
entitled  “Heroic  Women  of  History;” 
second  prize,  “Lives  of  Celebrated  Wo- 
men;” third  prize,  “Ben-Hur. " 


QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  DOGS. 

Dogs  were  first  admitted  to  the  court 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Under  the  present  reign  three  dogs 
have  been  elevated  to  the  highest  canine 
dignities  on  account  of  their  aristocratic 
families  and  their  own  peculiar  merits. 
The  names  of  the  aristocratic  trio  are 
Marco,  Roy,  and  Spot.  Marco  is  the 
Queen’s  favorite,  and  he  used  to  be 
very  jealous  of  John  Brown.  His 
ancestry  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
crusaders.  He  is  what  they  call  in 
England  a Pomeranian,  and  at  one  of 
the  recent  dog  shows  won  the  first 
prize,  the  mug  of  honor.  The  other 
favorite,  Roy,  is  a collie,  and  Spot  is  a 
fox  terrier,  with  a record  of  twenty-two 
rats  in  a quarter  of  an  hour. 


These  canine  lords  have  their  resi- 
dences with  their  special  names.  Her 
majesty’s  dog-palace  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  Queen’s  veranda,  collie 
court,  and  umbrella  court.  The  veranda 
is  the  principal  one.  It  is  a covered 
gallery  around  the  kennel,  ^and  the 
Queen  likes  to  walk  there.  Each 
kennel  has  a dining-room  and  a bed- 
room. The  floor  of  the  dining-room  is 
separated  from  the  veranda  by  an  iron 
grating.  It  is  paved  with  red  and  blue 
bricks,  and  the  furniture  consists  of  a 
trough,  always  full  of  fresh  water.  The 
bed-rooms  have  two  large  windows 
generally  kept  open  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilation,  and  in  a snug  corner  in 
each  room  there  is  a low  bed  with  a 
mattress  of  fresh  straw. 

Umbrella  court  gets  its  name  from 
the  big  umbrella  in  the  middle  of  it, 
under  which  the  dogs  can  shelter  them- 
selves from  the  sun  and  rain.  A host 
of  servants  wait  upon  the  canine 
nobility,  and  the  Queen  is  very  severe 
with  the  officials  who  do  not  pay  proper 
attention  to  her  dogs.  A chief  is  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  his  instructions  are 
to  vary  -the  menu  of  the  dinners  of  her 
majesty’s  pets  and  to  consult  their 
tastes. 


A REAL  KNIGHT. 

A pleasing  sight  it  was,  I do  assure 
you.  Not  the  first  part  of  the  scene, 
for  the  little  maid  was  crying  bitterly. 
Something  very  serious  must  have 
happened.  Wondering,  I paused;  when 
round  a corner  came  my  knight.  On  a 
prancing  steed?  Wearing  a glittering 
helmet  and  greaves  of  brass?  No. 
This  was  a nineteenth  century  knight, 
and  they  are  as  likely  to  be  on  foot  as 
on  horseback.  Helmets  are  apt  to  be 
straw  hats  or  derbys;  and  as  for 
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greaves,  well,  knickerbockers  are  more 
common  today. 

This  particular  knight  was  about  ten 
years  old — slender,  straight,  open-eyed. 
Quickly  he  spied  the  damsel  in  distress. 
Swiftly  he  came  to  her  aid. 

"What’s  the  matter?”  I heard  him 
say. 

Alas!  the  "matter”  was  that  the  bun- 
dle she  held  had  "bursted,”  and  its  con- 
tents were  open  to  view.  Probably  the 
small  maid  expected  a hearty  scolding 
for  carelessness.  And,  indeed,  whoever 
put  the  soiled  shirt  and  collars  in  her 
care  might  reasonably  have  been  vexed.  ! 

The  boy  tried  to  fix  the  broken  i 
wrapper  but  could  not.  A new  piece  of  ! 
wrapping  paper  also  proved  too  frail.  | 


Must  the  child  get  a scolding?  Poor 
little  soul!  No  wonder  she  had  sobbed 
so  mournfully. 

But  the  boy  was  not  daunted.  He 
tucked  the  "bursted”  bundle  under  his 
own  arm. 

“I’ll  carry  it  to  the  laundry  for  you,” 
he  said  in  the  kindest  voice,  and  off  the 
two  trudged  together. 

Soon  after,  I met  the  small  girl  again. 
She  was  comforted  and  serene. 

"Was  that  boy  your  brother?”  I asked. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Did  you  know  him?” 

Another  shake. 

"A  real  gentleman,”  said  I.  “A 
genuine  nineteenth  century  knight. 
Bless  him !” 


KEEP  THE  HEART  TENDER. 

Song  for  Little  Folks. 

Words  prom  Primary  Hymn  Book.  Music  by  Minnie  E.  Owens. 
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THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

XIII. 

Sixth  Branch  ( Mollusca  or  soft  bodied). 

In  the  course  of  our  study  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  we 
come  now  to  the  division  of  Mollusks, 
of  which  the  oyster,  snail,  and  cuttle- 
fish furnish  us  examples.  The  word 
“moliusks"  is  derived  from  the  Latin, 
mollis,  meaning  soft,  and  is  applied  to 
these  little  creatures  on  account  of  the 
soft  and  moist  condition  of  their  bodies. 
The  more  delicate  parts  are  protected 
by  an  outer  fold  of  stout  muscular  tissue, 
enveloping  them  as  a cloak  would  do, 
and  known  as  the  mantle.  In  the  case 
of  many  moliusks,  the  body  is  enclosed 
by  a hard  shell,  indeed  the  popular 
name  “shell-fish”  is  often  employed  to 
designate  these  creatures;  but  the  term 
is  used  very  loosely  and  inaccurately, 
and  consequently  it  is  misleading,  for 
the  moliusks  are  in  no  way  closely  re- 
lated to  the  fishes,  and  moreover,  many 
of  them  have  no  shell  at  all.  Yet  it  is 
true  that  all  animals  possessing  hard 
unjointed  shells  belong  to  the  division 
of  moliusks. 

A mollusk  may  be  briefly  described 
therefore  as  an  invertebrate  animal, 
possessing  a soft,  moist  body,  usually 
enveloped  by  a mantle,  and  covered  by 
a hard  shell,  the  body  is  bilaterally 
symmetrical — that  is  to  say,  opposite 


sides  of  the  structure  correspond  in 
shape,  though  in  certain  species  this 
characteristic  is  more  or  less  obscured. 
In  the  possession  of  special  organs,  the 
moliusks  are  of  higher  development  than 
any  of  the  forms  heretofore  studied, 
possessing  as  they  do  a well  arranged 
nervous  system,  a muscular  heart  by 
which  colorless  blood  is  propelled 
through  a series  of  arteries  and  veins. 
Furthermore,  many  moliusks  have  well 
defined  organs  of  sight  and  hearing. 

Moliusks  serve  many  useful  purposes 
in  the  world:  their  shells  are  prized  as 
ornaments  and  are  valuable  in  the  arts, 
the  beautiful  mother  of  pearl  is  a pro- 
duct of  the  oyster,  and  the  Tyrian 
purple,  which  in  ancient  times  was  re- 
served as  a color  for  the  robes  of  royalty 
alone,  was  obtained  from  these  animals. 
The  bodies  of  moliusks  serve  as  food  for 
many  larger  animals,  and  some  of  them 
such  as  oysters,  clams,  and  scallops  are 
eaten  by  human  beings. 

In  number  of  individuals  and  variety 
of  form  the  moliusks  surpass  all  other 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  except 
that  of  the  insects.  Of  living  moliusks, 
twenty  thousand  species  are  known, 
and  of  fossil  kinds  nineteen  thousand. 
Owing  to  this  great  variety,  and  to  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  specimens 
may  be  preserved,  moliusks  have  always 
been  regarded  as  a favorite  subject  for 
the  student  of  natural  history. 
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According  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a shell,  and  to  the  shape  of  this 
covering,  mollusks  are  known  as 
(1)  Bivalves,  with  shells  consisting  of  two 


Figure  1.  Separate  valves  of  fresh-water 
mussel, — a bivalve. 


corresponding  parts,  which  fit  together 
closely,  as  in  the  case  of  the  r iver  mussel 
(figure  1);  (2)  Univalves  possessing  a 

shell  composed  of  one  continuous  piece; 
such  as  the  snail  (figure  2);  and  (3) 

shell-less  mollusks,  in 
which  a tough  skin 
replaces  the  shell, 
such  as  the  garden 
slug  (figure  3). 

The  shell  has  been 
regarded  by  man)- 
people  as  the  skeleton  of  the  mollusk, 
corresponding  to  the  bones  of  verte- 
brate animals;  but  there  are  many  great 


ure  2.  Shell  of  the 
snail  (Helix),  a univalve 
mollusk. 


Figure  3.  Garden  slug  (Li-max) a mollusk 
without  a shell. 

differences  between  bones  and  shells,  m 
composition,  as  well  as  in  bodily  func- 
tion. Bones  preserve  the  symmetry  of 
the  body,  and  serve  as  adjustable  levers 
upon  which  the  muscles  may  operate. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mollusk’s  shell 
seldom  corresponds  to  any  marked  de- 
gree with  the  shape  of  the  body  it  en- 


closes, and  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
shell  in  muscular  action, — we  find  that 
mollusks  possessing  the  feeblest  powers 
of  motion  have  in  general  the  largest 
and  strongest  shells.  It  is  mainly  in 
the  office  of  protecting  the  delicate 
bodily  organs  that  vertebrate  bones  and 
mollusk  shells  bear  a physiological  re- 
semblance to  each  other.  The  shell  of  a 
mollusk  consists  mostly  of  lime  carbon- 
ate, which  material  is  extracted  from 
the  water,  and  secreted  by  the  animal. 
In  composition,  therefore,  the  shell 
resembles  limestone  and  marble,  and 
indeed  in  many  places  oyster  shells  are 
calcined  to  form  lime. 

But  the  shell  is  not  the  animal,  though 
many  who  call  themselves  students  are 
content  with  the  examination  of  the 
one,  and  leave  the  living  body  of  the 
creature  entirely  unstudied.  Indeed 
there  is  a specialized  branch  of  science 
having  for  its  field  the  study  of  shells; 
this  is  known  as  conchology.  According 
to  their  bodily  structure,  mollusks  are 
now  generally  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Those  possessing  no  well  defined 
head  parts:  such  are  the  oyster,  clam, 
and  scallop,  all  such  belong  to  the  class 
Acephala  (from  Greek  a without  and 
cephalon,  head).  These  are  also  called 
lamellibranchs,  or  animals  with  folded 
gills;  and  the  class  includes  all  that 
are  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  bivalves. 

2.  Mollusks  such  as  univalves  and 
slugs,  having  prominent  head  develop- 
ment, but  with  no  locomotive  organs 
attached  to  the  head;  these  form  the 
class  Cephalophora  (head  bearing). 

3.  Those  with  organs  of  locomotion 
or  feet,  attached  to  the  head;  such  as 
the  squid;  these  belong  to  the  class 
Cephalopoda  (head  footed). 

BIVALVES  OR  HEADLESS  MOLLUSKS  (CLASS 
ACEPHALA). 

The  division  of  the  shell  of  these 
mollusks  into  two  parts  has  already 
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been  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  river 
mussel,  ( Unio ),  figure  1,  let  us  now 
examine  in  greater  detail  a single  valve 
of  such  a shell  (figure  4). 


umbo;  li,  bingo  ligament;  t,  teeth;  1, 
lunule;  a,  mark  of  the  anterior  ad- 
ductor muscle;  p,  attachment  of  the 
posterior  adductor  muscle;  r,  region 
of  siphon  retractors;  P,  pallial  im- 
pression. 

The  point  at  which  the  valves  were 
connected  is  called  the  umbo  ox  beak  (u); 
the  half  of  the  shell  toward  which 
this  is  directed  is  known  as  the  anterior 
valve,  the  other  as  the  posterior  valve. 
The  plates  of  the  shell  are  so  arranged 
that  on  the  outer  side  their  edges  form 
well  defined  lines  of  growth  which  are 
concentric  about  the  umbo.  The  pro- 
jections called  teeth  (t)  fit  into  corres- 
ponding depressions  on  the  opposite 
valve;  the  central  ones  are  the  cardinal 
teeth,  the  side  ones  the  lateral  teeth.  The 
hinge  ligament  (h)  tends  by  its  elasticity 
to  open  the  valves;  in  some  species  the 
ligament  is  situated  within  the  shell,  and 
acts  by  expansion,  in  others  it  is  outside 
and  operates  by  contraction.  This  ten- 
dency to  open  the  shell  is  controlled  by 
the  action  of  stout  internal  muscles : when- 
ever this  muscular  effort  is  relaxed  the 
valves  open;  therefore  dead  bivalves 
are  always  found  open.  Marks  on  the 
shell  (a  and  p)  indicate  the  attachment 
of  the  adductor  ?nuscles.  The  pallial  line 
P indicates  the  attachment  of  the  mantle, 


and  runs  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the 
shell. 

The  body  of  the  animal  itself,  which 
lies  within  the  shell,  next  claims  our 
attention.  Let  us  select  for  examina- 
tion a good  specimen  of  our  common 
oyster;  carefully  remove  one  valve  by 
severing  the  adductor  muscles  and  the 
hinge  ligament,  and  cut  away  a portion 
of  the  mantle.  The  illustration,  figure 
5,  shows  us  in  diagrammatic  form  what 


A 


( Ostrea  virginiana) . O,  mouth  region  ; M,  fringe 
of  mantle;  G,  lamellate  gills;  H,  heart;  V, 
region  of  valve  hinge.  The  direction  of  the 
water  as  it  enters  the  cavity  within  the 
mantle  is  indicated  by  the  arrows. 

is  thus  revealed.  Over  four  hundred 

living  species  of  oysters  are  known,  and 

more  than  fourteen  hundred  fossil  kinds. 

These  mollusks  increase  rapidly,  a 

single  female  often  depositing  during 

the  spawning  season  of  two  months 

over  a million  eggs.  Such  as  survive 

the  depredations  of  fishes  and  other 

predaceous  creatures,  among  which 

young  oysters  seem  to  be  a delicacy, 

pass  through  a three  years’  course  of 

growth  before  they  reach  maturity, 

during  which  time  they  remain  attached 

to  fixed  objects,  such  as  stones  on  the 

bottom,  or  poles  standing  in  the  water. 

Figure  6 shows  a group  of  oysters  of 
many  different  sizes  so  attached. 
Oysters  are  now  recognized  as  a valu- 
able article  of  human  food;  and  their 
culture  and  sale  constitute  an  important 
industry.  The  edible  oysters  of  the 
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eastern  coasts  of  the  United  States  are 
most  highly  prized;  they  have  been 
described  under  four  distinct  names, 


but  all  are  now  considered  as  varieties 
of  the  same  form — Ostrea  virginiana. 
Great  numbers  of  these  are  exported  to 
Europe.  On  the  west 
coast  two  species  are 
eaten.  Concerning  the 
commercial  importance 
of  the  oyster  industry, 

Holder  says,  “Seven 
hundred  and  seventy- 
five  million  oysters  are 
handled  yearly  in  New 
York  alone, representing 
a capital  of  $1,577,000, 
the  industry  giving  em- 
ployment to  thousands.  ’ 

The  principal  me- 
thods of  catching  the 
oyster  are  by  means 
of  rakes,  tongs  and 
dredges.  Figure  7 shows  the  opera- 
tion of  the  dredge.  As  the  work  of 


gathering  the  oysters  is  carried  on  in 
winter,  the  suffering  of  the  men  at  such 
times  is  very  great.  In  Maryland  and 
Virginia  the  importance  of 
the  oyster  fishery  is  such 
that  a special  marine 
police  patrol  is  maintained 
fur  the  protection  of  the 
beds  against  illegal  depre- 
dations. Oysters  are  pre- 
pared for  the  table  by 
several  styles  of  cookery, 
and  great  numbers  of  the 
bivalves  are  devoured  raw, 
and  what'  is  still  more 
strange,  actually  alive.  It 
has  often  been  remarked 
that  the  first  man  to 
swallow  a living  oyster 
must  have  been  possessed 
of  more  than  ordinary 
bravery.  But  the  practice 
of  eating  fresh  oysters  is 
not  entirely  modern;  early 
Roman  writers  tell  us  of  the  esteem 
with  which  the  bivalve  was  regarded 
in  their  epicurean  feasts.  In  many 


Figure'.  Dredge  used  in  gathering  oysters. 

| parts  of  our  own  country  and  on 
I the  eastern  hemisphere  vast  heaps  of 


Fig.  6.  Group  of  oysters  of  varying  ages  attached  to  a fixed  support. 
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Figure  8.  Shell  of  the  Pecten  or  Scallop  ( .Pecten 
irradians). 

and  is  expanded  on  either  side  of  the 
umbo  in  wing  shape.  The  scallops  are 
also  used  as  human  food;  the  large 
adductor  muscle  being  however  the  only 
choice  part.  The  border  of  the  pecten’s 
mantle  is  dotted  with  brilliant  eye  spots, 
giving  to  the  body  a beautiful 
appearance.  The  crea- 
ture is  remarkable 
among  bivalves  for  its 
powers  of  motion,  by 
the  rapid  opening  and 
closing  of  its  valves, 
it  is  able  to  dart 
through  the  water  with 
great  rapidity,  and 
seeming  ease.  One  of 
the  commonest  varieties 
is  known  as  the  dancing 
pecten,  because  of  its 
lively  nature.  Scallop 
shells  are  prized  as  orna- 
ments and  in  some  parts 
of  England  they  are 
used  as  scoops  in  handl- 
ing sugar  and  other  such 


Figure9.  Shell  of  the  “little  bird-’  mollusk  ( Aviclua ). 

nacre  or  pearl.  This  substance  is  a 
secretion  of  the  animal’s  body  and 
enables  it  to  keep  the  inside  of  its  shell 
smooth.  If  any  irritating  particle,  such 
as  a tiny  bit  of  stone,  or  a grain  of  sand 
be  carried  into  the  shell,  it  is  soon 
covered  with  many  layers  of  nacre. 
Such  structures  are  the  true  pearls  of 


bivalve  shells,  mingled  with  flint 
knives,  and  other  tools  of  stone,  tell  of 
great  oyster  feasts,  which  gladdened  the 
spirits  of  prehistoric  tribes.  These 
shell  heaps  are  known  as  "kitchen-mid- 
dens,’ or  kitchen  refuse  piles. 

A family  of  bivalves  closely  allied  to 
common  oysters  includes  the  Pectens  or 
Scallop , sometimes  called  “comb-shells.” 
The  shell  (figure  8)  is  beautifully  ribbed 


commodities  in  the  shops  of  retail 
grocers. 

The  wing  shells  belong  to  a related 
family  the  Aviculidae  or  "little  bird" 
mollusks,  so  named  from  the  unequal 
wing-like  expansion  of  the  shell  on  one 
side  of  the  umbo.  This  is  illustrated  in 
figure  9.  To  this  family  belong  also  the 
Pearl  Oysters,  ( Meleagrina ),  which  are 
inhabitants  of  tropical  seas.  These 
shells  often  measure  a yard  in  circum- 
ference, and  though  of  a rough  exterior 
they  are  lined  with  the  most  beautiful 


Figure  10.  Shell  of  pearl  oyster  ( Melengrina) , eontaining  objects  covered 

with  pearl. 
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commerce,  which  rank  among  the  most 
costly  of  jewels.  It  is  possible  to 
increase  the  supply  of  pearls  by  a semi- 
artificial process  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  Chinese  and  other  oriental 
nations  for  centuries.  They  take  the 


Figure  11  shows  a species  of  Spondylus , 
one  of  the  Thorny  Oysters,  so  named 
from  the  spiny  exterior  of  the  valves. 
These  spines  are  extremely  fragile,  and 
perfect  specimens  are  rare  in  the  cabi- 
i nets  of  naturalists.  Thorny  oysters  are 
found  in  the  waters  about  the  West 
Indies,  as  also  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  off  the  coasts  of  India. 

Several  varieties  of  the  Hammer 
Oyster  are  known  in  eastern  seas. 
Figure  12  shows  one  of  the  commonest 
forms.  In  this  the  ring-like  expansions 
are  greatly  developed,  and  the  valves 
themselves  are  very  long,  and  extend  at 
right  angles  to  the  wings. 

J.  E.  T. 


Figure  11.  Thorny  oyster  ( Spondylus  rrgius), 

pearl  oysters  from  the  water,  force  the 
shell  partly  open,  and  place  within 
them  tiny  objects  which  they  wish 
transformed  into  pearls;  the  bivalves 
are  then  returned  to  the  water.  After 
a few  moriths  they  are  opened  again, 
and  the  pearls  are  removed.  Figure  10 


Figure  12.  Hammer  Oyster.  (Malleus  vulgaris). 

shows  the  valves  of  an  oyster  contain- 
ing tiny  balls  of  pearl,  and  a number 
of  images,  — representing  oriental  idols, 
all  coated  with  pearly  nacre. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  JOHN  JEFFERSON 
JONES. 

FROM  HIS  PRIVATE  JOURNALS. 
[CONCLUDED  FROM  PAGE  412.] 

September  27,  1886. — I am  getting 
quite  interested  in  school.  Felt  pretty 
bad  the  first  morning,  thought  I’d  be  so 
far  behind,  but  Brother  Moore,  the 
teacher,  came  up  and  shook  hands 
with  me,  and  said  he  was  glad  to  see 
me,  and  that  made  me  feel  better. 
There’s  one  thing  1 didn’t  like  much, 

] and  that  was  Tom  Carter  being  assistant, 
j and  having  to  be  in  some  jf  his  classes, 
i But  I feel  better  about  that  too,  now. 

! Tom  has  been  real  civil,  and  says  he’ll 
I do  all  he  can  to  help  me.  Fie  thinks  I 
j will  be  able  to  go  to  Provo  next  year, 
and  pa  says  I can  if  I’ll  work  hard. 
My,  wouldn’t  I like  to  surprise  Lucille 
by  doing  that!  I reckon  she  wouldn’t 
get  mad  at  that  as  she  did  when  I 
smoked  that  day.  I have  been  to  Sun- 
day School  and  joined  Brother  Bleak’s 
| class.  We  are  studying  general  theolog}'. 

| I never  had  any  idea  that  there  were  so 
[ many  good  things  in  the  world.  Last 
i week  I went  to  Mutual  for  the  first  time. 
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Judge  of  my  surprise  to  find  it  under 
the  charge  of  Tom  Carter.  I thought 
I’d  go  right  away  again,  but  I didn’t 
like  to  go  out  before  everybody,  so  I 
stayed.  I was  glad  I did,  for  Willie 
Benton  gave  a very  interesting  account 
of  Joseph  Smith,  and  Ben  James  spoke 
real  good  to  the  boys.  Then  they  called 
for  people  to  put  down  their  names.  I 
don’t  know  what  made  me,  but  down 
mine  went  before  I knew  what  I was 
about.  I’m  going  to  go  now,  for  I 
don’t  believe  in  making  believe  to  do 
anything  and  then  not  doing  it. 

September  1st,  1887. — I arrived  in 
Provo  this  morning,  in  company  with 
Tom  Carter,  who  is  also  going  to  school. 
Tom  and  I are  the  best  of  friends  now. 
We  both  called  upon  Lucille  last  night. 
1 never  saw  anybody  so  surprised  and 
pleased  in  my  life.  She  turned  red  and 
white  by  turns,  laughed,  and  then  cried, 
and  then  laughed  again.  She  hadn’t 
heard  a word  about  us  coming.  She 
said  we  were  both  very  much  changed. 
I could  have  said  the  same  of  her.  If 
I’m  changed  as  much  for  the  better  as 
she  is  I’ll  be  mighty  glad. 

June  15,  1890. — I am  graduating  in 
the  Normal  Department  of  the  B.  Y. 
Academy  today.  Lucille  went  home  a 
year  ago,  and  has  been  teaching  in  St. 
George.  Before  she  left  I asked  her  in 
fun  if  she  was  still  ashamed  of  me.  She 
smiled  very  sweetly,  and  said,  “Not 
much,  and  she  hoped  to  see  the  day 
when  she  should  feel  as  proud  of  my 
acquaintance  as  she  had  felt  ashamed  of 
it  in  the  past.’’  She  is  still  the  same 
old  girl — perfectly  self-possessed,  and 
dignified,  but  amiable  and  sweet-tem- 
pered as  can  be.  She  still  has  the  most 
radical  of  opinions  regarding  right  and 
wrong,  and  you  could  as  soon  turn  the 
course  of  the  Mississippi  as  to  change 
her  mind  when  she  is  once  convinced  of 


truth.  She  is  more  beautiful  than  any- 
body I ever  saw.  Tom  thinks  the  same 
as  I do  on  this  point.  I think  Tom  is  a 
little  smitten,  but  I’m  not  sure.  Tom 
acts  as  though  he  thought  I was  in  the 
same  fix.  I’m  not  very  sure  on  this 
point  either,  but  it  wouldn’t  surprise  me 
to  find  out  that  it  was  the  truth.  Good- 
by,  old  journal.  I'm  going  home. 
Hurrah  for  dear  old  Dixie  and  Lucille. 

June  15th,  1891.  — I have  been  home  a 
year,  and  such  a glorious  year  as  it  has 
been.  I have  been  bus}'  helping  Uncle 
Jack  in  the  office.  Then  we  have  had 
such  a good  time  socially.  Lucille  has 
been  as  good  to  me  as  could  be,  and  I 
find  myself  getting  desperately  in  love 
with  her.  Poor  Tom  has  gone  up  north 
to  work,  and  I believe  it  is  on  our 
account. 

A very  queer  thing  has  happened 
which  made  me  feel  pretty  bad  for  a 
time,  but  I am  getting  over  that,  and 
think  it’s  all  right  now.  Father  came  in 
one  day  and  asked  me  if  I was  thinking 
of  getting  married.  I marveled  much 
at  the  question,  but  had  to  reply  that  I 
had  not  thought  about  it  yet.  “Be- 
cause,” he  went  on,  "if  you  are  not,  I 
think  it  would  be  a good  thing  for  you 
to  take  a mission.”  Had  a thunderbolt 
fallen  at  my  feet  I could  not  have  been 
more  surprised.  I went  away  feeling 

perfectly  dazed.  I soon  made  up  my 

mind  that  I must  see  Lucille.  If  she 
will  marry  me  I will  put  off  this  mission 
for  a few  years  until  I am  better  prepared 
for  it.  I feel  now  as  if  I should  turn 
gray  in  a single  night  if  I knew  I had  to 
start  right  away  on  a mission. 

June  16th. — I might  have  known  just 
how  it  would  turn  out.  When  I asked 
Lucille  what  she  would  think  if  I was 
called  on  a mission,  she  brightened  up 
and  said  that  of  all  things  that  would 
be  the  very  best.  This  was  not  very 
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reassuring,  but  I had  come  with  a defi- 
nite purpose  in  view,  and  I determined 
to  follow  it  up.  "Well,”  I said,  I’ve 
got  my  choice  of  two  paths,  to  get  mar- 
ried, or  go  on  a mission.”  I tried  to 
get  a little  nearer  to  her  here,  but  the 
little  witch  edged  off.  "Lucille,  you  are 
the  only  one  who  can  decide  that 
question  for  me.” 

She  made  no  pretense  of  not  under- 
standing my  meaning,  only  blushed  a 
rosier  hue,  and  answered,  slowly7,  but 
very  gently,  "If  you  leave  it  for  me  to 
decide,  Johnnie,  I shall  certainly  say, 
go  upon  the  mission.” 

My  heart  fell  several  inches  at  this, 
with  a dull,  heavy  thud  as  though  it  were 
made  of  lead.  I could  only  whisper 
hoarsely,  “Lucille,  you  are  cruel!”  For 
the  first  time  she  then  exhibited  a little 
feeling,  but  it  was  of  such  a nature  that 
I could  take  no  advantage  of  it.  She 
laid  her  hand  lightly  upon  my  bowed 
head  and  answered,  still  very  gently, 
"No,  dear  friend,  not  cruel,  or,  if  so,  it 
is  a cruelty  born  of  kindness,  which  you 
will  live  to  acknowledge.  Why  do  you 
think  me  cruel?” 

"Because  you  would  deliberately  send 
me  away  from  all  I love,  to  a foreign 
land,  among  strangers,  and  barbarians, 
to  stay  for  an  indefinite  period,  perhaps 
to  be  mobbed  or  murdered  by  them, 
perhaps  to  die  by  some  pestilence,  or  be 
drowned  m the  sea,  and  all  this  without 
one  word  of  hope  for  the  future.  ” 

I think  I should  have  broken  right 
down  here,  only  that  Lucille  laughed  a 
loud,  merry,  ringing  laugh  that  brought 
me  back  to  my  senses. 

"Oh  you  poor  boy!  How  you  must 
be  suffering.  Who  said  anything  about 
hope.  Hope  all  you  want  to,  but  go  on 
this  mission,  fill  it  honorably,  and  I 
don’t  think  you’ll  be  killed;  if  you  are 
it’ll  be  all  the  same;  but  no,  I know  you 


won’t,  you’ll  come  back  and  be  the  man 

I always  knew  you’d  be,  and  I’ll  be ” 

"Ashamed  of  me?”  I asked,  for  my 
heart  had  now  got  back  into  its  proper 
position  and  was  performing  its  functions 
at  a lively  rate  of  speed. 

"No  no!  I’ll  be  proud  of  you.  I am 
at  this  moment  proud  of  you  as  my 
friend.  ” 

"No,  that  won’t  do,”  I said  decidedly, 
for  I was  emboldened  b)7  her  manner, 
"something  better  than  that,” 

"Well,  my  brother,  then.” 

"Not  much,  no  brother  business  in 
this  transaction,  Lucille.” 

"Well,  then,  anything  you  wish,” 
said  the  little  gipsy,  skipping  gaily 
across  the  floor,  to  get  out  of  my  reach, 
I imagine.  I was  not  long  following  after 
her,  and  getting  hold  of  her  hands. 

"I  think  it’s  about  time  you  gave  me 
a hand  at  the  reins,”  I said;  “you’ve 
been  ‘bossing  me  around’  as  the  child- 
ren say,  ever  since  I was  a little  boy. 
Haven’t  I reached  a point  where  I can 
do  a little  ‘bossing’  now,  Lucille.” 

"If  you  wish  to,”  she  answered,  with 
the  funniest  little  grimace  imaginable. 

"Then  I shall  speak  the  sentences  I 
wanted  to  hear,  and  you  may  repeat 
them  after  me.  ” 

"Very  well,”  with  great  gravity.  "I 
shall  be  proud  of  you  as  my  lover.” 
The  words  were  repeated  in  a low 
tone,  but  clearly  and  distinctly. 

" I shall  be  proud  of  you  as  my  hus- 
band, ” I went  on. 

“That  must  be  proved,”  she  an- 
swered. "I  will  wait  until  your  return 
before  I commit  myself  to  any  such 
declaration.  ” 

I was  too  happy  to  argue  this  point. 

I was  so  beside  myself  that  I actually 
kissed  Lucille  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  and  got  a slap  in  the  face  for  my 
trouble,  she  averring  that  she  had  not 
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accepted  me  as  a lover  until  my  return, 
therefore  I had  no  right  to  take  such  a 
liberty.  I expressed  a great  deal  of 
regret  for  my  misdemeanor,  which  I did 
not  feel,  and  made  up  my  mind  that 
she’s  got  to  kiss  me  good-by  when  I 
start,  anyhow.  She  is  going  to  write  to 
me,  a thing  she  never  would  do  before, 
so  I believe  I will  not  be  so  homesick 
as  I thought  I should.  I am  glad  now 
that  I am  called  on  a mission,  and  hope 
I shall  fill  it  worthily.  If  I ever  amount 
to  anything,  I shall  give  the  credit  to 
Lucille.  I shall  not  call  her  an  angel, 
because  she  objects  to  the  title,  but  I 
do  say  she  must  be  made  of  the  same 
kind  of  material.  If  girls  of  her  stripe 
were  more  numerous,  there  would  be 
fewer  bad  boys.  Good-by,  old  journal, 
I shall  hide  you  up  when  I leave  Dixie, 
and  bring  you  out  some  time  in  the  far 
future,  for  the  edification  and  amuse- 
ment, perhaps,  of  "nations  yet  unborn.” 
Julia  A.  Macdonald. 


SKETCH  OF  MY  EXPERIENCE. 

[CONCLUDED  FROM  PAGE  424.] 

Brother  Openshaw,  not  being  able  to 
care  for  me  longer  himself,  now  advised 
me  to  go  and  see  if  Bishop  Hunter 
could  not  find  me  a place.  So  one  morn- 
ing early  in  April  I started  out,  but 
when  I had  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  temple  block, 
the  sense  of  my  desolate  position  came 
over  me  so  strongly  that  I lost  all 
courage  and  sat  down  unable  to  control 
my  sobs  or  keep  back  the  blinding  tears. 
How  I wished  I could  write  to  mother, 
and  tell  her  of  my  misery,  my  rags,  and 
the  gnawing,  biting  hunger  that  almost 
consumed  every  other  thought!  But 
no,  even  that  comfort  was  denied,  as  I 
had  never  learned  to  write,  being  too 
young  while  our  home  was  happy  and 


united,  and  having  to  help  earn  my 
bread  at  the  age  I should  have  been  in 
school.  Perhaps  this  was  a blessing 
after  all,  because  the  knowledge  of  my 
sufferings  would  have  only  added  to 
her  already  weighty  burden  of  trouble. 

While  sitting  here  Brother  John  B. 
Maiben,  who  knew  mother  and  myself 
in  England,  came  along  and  inquired 
the  cause  of  my  distress.  I related  my 
story  to  him,  when  he  took  me  home, 
provided  me  with  a good  breakfast,  and 
kindly  told  me  as  I departed  that  if  I 
found  no  other  home  his  would  be  open 
to  me.  I wandered  back  to  the  Nine- 
teenth Ward,  and  it  being  a warm  day, 
I sat  down  on  the  ditch  bank,  on 
account  of  a great  uncertainty  which 
way  to  direct  my  steps,  and  began 
amusing  myself. 

I had  not  been  there  long  when  a 
man  who  was  ploughing  in  a lot  close 
by  called  to  and  inquired  what  was  my 
name,  and  why  I sat  there  so  discon- 
solately. I told  him  my  condition,  and 
in  broad  Scotch  he  said:  “Weel,  rnun, 
come  awa  o’er  the  fence,  an’  tak’  thy 
stick  and  drive  the  cattle  for  me.”  I 
complied  with  alacrity,  and  when  noon 
came  he  told  his  "gude”  wife  all  about 
the  “boy.”  After  a consultation,  they 
informed  me  I could  stay  with  them,  as 
they  had  corn  bread  and  milk  in  plenty. 
In  the  fall,  however,  he  became  dis- 
satisfied and  went  back  to  Iowa. 

Once  more  I felt  friendless  and  alone, 
the  longing  to  hear  from  my  mother 
coming  with  renewed  vigor.  Was  she 
dead,  sick  or  in  trouble,  that  she  did 
not  send  me  one  word  of  love  or  com- 
fort? These  questions  racked  me  sorely, 
but  no  word  came  to  end  my  sus- 
pense until  the  spring  of  1857, 
when  my  mother  advertised  for  me  in 
the  Deseret  News,  and  also  spoke  to  a 
gentleman  coming  out  to  look  me  up 
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and  write  to  her  of  my  whereabouts. 
This  he  did,  but  it  proved  of  no  benefit 
to  me,  as  he  and  his  family  were  very 
unkind,  often  abusing  me. 

I had  to  labor  very,  very  hard,  early 
and  late,  getting  no  remuneration  what- 
ever. My  own  clothing  was  by  this 
time  completely  exhausted,  and  the  ward- 
robe he  furnished  was  not  ver}'  exten- 
sive, consisting  of  a jeans  cap,  factory 
shirt  of  curious  color  and  make,  an  old 
pair  of  my  master’s  pants,  with  the 
bottoms  cut  off,  and  the  whole  com- 
pleted with  a leather  belt  around  my 
waist  in  place  of  suspenders.  Oh!  by 
the  way,  I only  possessed  the  one  shirt, 
so  was  forced  to  retire  to  my  couch 
when  it  was  washed. 

Thus  poorly  clad,  I had  to  go  alone 
to  the  canyon  for  wood,  with  a pair  of 
shoes  on  my  sockless  feet  that  the 
young  man  of  today  would  not  be  seen 
wearing. 

One  day  I went  to  Red  Butte  Canyon 
for  a load  of  wood  that  the  man  I 
stayed  with  had  bargained  to  sell  to 
someone  in  another  part  of  the  city. 
While  I was  gone  it  both  rained  and 
snowed,  so  that  when  I arrived  at  the 
place  I was  to  deliver  the  wood  I was  in 
a very  sorry  plight,  drenched  to  the 
skin  by  the  rain,  and  suffering  intensely 
from  the  cold. 

The  gentleman  who  received  the  wood 
looked  at  me  with  pity,  and  asked  if  I 
had  been  sent  to  the  canyon  in  that 
condition.  I told  him  I had. 

After  the  wood  was  unloaded  he  said: 

"Take  the  cattle  home  and  feed 
them,  then  come  back  to  me  and  I will 
see  what  I can  do  for  you.  ” 

Needless  to  say  I readily  complied. 

I thought  any  change  could  not  be  a 
worse  one  He  proved  a very  friend  in 
need,  furnishing  me  with  respectable 
clothing,  and  shoes  as  soon  as  he  could 


get  them,  besides  giving  me  the  best 
home  I had  known  for  a long  time. 
The  family  were  kind  to  me,  and  I felt 
very  comfortable,  and  as  happy  as  it 
was  possible  to  be,  when  so  far  away 
from  mother  and  dear  ones. 

This  was  the  spring  of  the  year  the 
people  moved  south,  and  the  city  for  a 
time  was  almost  deserted,  only  a guard 
of  a few  hundred  men  being  left  in  it, 
in  readiness  to  burn  eveything  in  case 
of  necessity.  My  friend,  being  a promi- 
nent business  man,  with  his  interests  in 
the  city,  did  not  move  his  family  away, 
and  I stayed  with  them  for  company. 

One  day  while  in  the  garden  we  heard 
great  cheering  and  commotion  on 
another  street,  now  known  as  First 
South,  about  Fourth  East.  The  lady 
became  very  much  alarmed,  fearing  the 
soldiers  had  suddenly  come  into  the 
city. 

I quickly  ran  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance,  and  relieve  her 
anxiety.  Upon  arriving  at  the  corner  1 
saw  about  one  hundred  men  on  horse- 
back, and  a train  of  pack  animals  with 
them.  The  men  were  in  civilian 

clothes,  so  I stopped  until  they  rode  up, 
when  I recognized  among  them  Brother 
William  Kimball,  whom  I had  known  in 
London.  To  my  unutterable  joy  he  had 
a letter  from  my  mother.  I learned 
then  that  my  mother  was  well,  and  also 
what  made  me  sad,  in  spite  of  what  had 
happened,  the  death  of  my  father. 
Further  on  the  letter  from  my  mother 
said:  "I  expect  to  go  to  Boston  some 
time  during  the  summer.”  This  was 
the  crowning  of  m}'  joy.  It  seemed  too 
good  to  be  true.  I said  it  to  myself 
over  and  over  again  in  a paroxysm  of 
delight. 

The  trouble  with  the  government 
being  settled  shortly  after  this,  people 
moved  from  the  south,  food  and  cloth- 
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ing  became  much  more  plentiful,  and 
times  brightened  up  considerably. 

The  family  I resided  with  took  great 
pains  to  teach  me  to  read  and  write, 
also  a little  about  arithmetic.  I lived 
thus  very  happily  with  them  until  the 
fall  of  1800,  when  my  mother  came  to 
the  valley,  and  I had  the  great  pleasure 
of  again  seeing  her  dear  face,  and  being 
reunited  with  my  two  brothers.  This 
was  to  me  one  of  the  most  joyful  occa- 
sions of  my  life.  Shortly  after,  mother 
moved  north  to  the  Weber  River,  where 
she  had  friends,  and  I hired  out  there  for 
the  year.  In  the  spring,  however,  she 
moved  back  into  Salt  Lake,  thinking 
she  would  be  more  likely  there  to  get 
work  at  her  trade. 

The  man  I was  working  for  went  to 
Box  Elder  County  about  this  time, 
where  I accompanied  him,  remaining 
until  the  spring  of  1864,  when  I was 
called  to  drive  a team  across  the  plains. 

I afterwards  worked  for  President 
Woodruff  three  months,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  the  man  1 had  gone  north 
with  came  after  me,  and  I returned  to 
Box  Elder  County  with  him,  working  out 
by  the  year,  until  the  spring  of  1867, 
when,  after  a happy  courtship,  in  which 
the  old,  old  story  became  new  again,  I 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  Welch.  We 
lived  in  a little  log  house,  on  some  land 
I rented.  My  furniture  was  rather  scant, 
as  everything  was  so  high  priced  at  that 
time,  and  I had  had  my  own  way  to 
make  entirely.  The  Lord  blessed  me 
with  a good  wife,  however,  who  was 
both  economical  and  industrious,  and 
we  struggled  on,  in  unity  and  content- 
ment for  a few  years,  when  I built  a 
log  house  on  my  own  land,  hauling  the 
logs  and  doing  most  of  the  work  myself. 
It  was  indeed  a great  pleasure  when  we 
first  became  ensconced  in  our  neat  little 
home,  with  our  three  healthy  boys  around 


us,  and  we  felt  that  Providence  had 
favored  us  with  His  smiles. 

The  first  ten  years  of  our  married  life 
I spent  at  farming,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period  was  called  by  President 
Snow  of  Brigham  City  to  travel  with 
my  team  to  buy  produce  and  sell  grocer- 
ies in  the  interest  of  the  Brigham  City 
Co-op.  I hesitated  considerably  at  the 
idea  of  this,  because  it  looked  like  mak- 
ing a peddler  of  myself,  the  very 
thought  of  which  was  extremely  dis- 
tasteful to  me.  I tried  to  induce  Presi- 
dent Snow  to  release  me,  but  all  to  no 
purpose,  so  I laid  the  matter  before  my 
mother,  soliciting  her  advice.  Her 
answer  was:  "I  do  not  like  to  see  vou 

j 

make  a ‘hawker’  of  yourself,  but  I believe, 
my  boy,  I would  try;  all  will  come  out 
right  in  the  end.  ” 

Accordingly  I began  the  necessary 
preparations,  and  in  a few  days  actually 
started  out.  The  first  day  was  a very 
sorry  one  for  a beginning,  as  I had  only 
taken  in  twenty  cents!  I started  home, 
disgusted  with  my  occupation,  deter- 
mined to  find  Brother  Snow  and  resign 
at  once. 

When  Brother  Snow  had  heard  me 
through  he  remarked,  “Well,  which 
would  you  rather  do,  take  a mission  to 
your  native  land  or  continue  on  with 
this?" 

“The  mission  to  my  native  land,”  I 
replied,  quickly. 

“Ah,  well,”  he  said,  “try  this  first, 
and  the  mission  afterward.  ” 

I again  started  out,  but  felt  very  dis- 
heartened and  indifferent  about  it,  not 
caring  if  the  results  were  satisfactory  or 
not,  thinking  then  to  be  the  sooner  re- 
lieved of  what  I considered  a very 
unenviable  position. 

Before  long,  however,  I began  to  see 
it  was  of  no  avail  to  shirk  my  duty,  so  I 
began  in  earnest,  and  although  I found 
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it  rather  up-hill  work,  not  having  any 
education  except  the  little  I had  picked 
up  now  and  then,  the  Lord  prospered 
me,  and  in  three  years  I was  put  in 
superintendent  of  the  co-operative  store 
in  Brigham  City,  where  I remained 
seven  years,  giving  I believe  entire  satis- 
faction to  my  employers. 

I was  called  from  here  in  the  fall  of 
1884  to  a two  years’  mission  to  England. 
Accordingly  I put  my  affairs  in  order, 
resigned  my  position,  and  bidding  a sad 
farewell  to  my  wife,  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  I left  my  dear,  comfortable 
home  and  started  to  preach  the  gospel. 

I felt  keenly  the  parting  from  my  dearly 
loved  wife  and  little  ones,  also  from  my 
mother,  whose  health  was  very  poor,  on 
account  of  a paraletic  stroke  she  had  re- 
ceived the  spring  before.  She  was  very 
proud,  though,  she  said,  to  see  me  go 
back  to  her  friends  with  the  glad  message 
of  life  and  salvation. 

I very  much  feared,  notwithstanding 
her  cheerfulness,  our  “good-by”  would  be 
one  of  life,  though  I hoped  for  the  best. 

After  a pleasant  journey  of  some  six- 
teen days  we  landed  in  Liverpool  on  the 
29th  of  October,  1884,  where  we  met 
Brother  John  H.  Smith  at  the  old  quar- 
ters, 42  Islington  Street.  It  was  a cold, 
wet,  dreary  day  and  looked  rather  cheer- 
less to  a home-sick  missionary.  After  a 
sojourn  of  one  night  at  the  office,  I was 
assigned  to  labor  in  the  London  confer- 
ence, and  immediately  left  for  that  place. 
On  arriving  at  London  I was  given  the 
privilege  of  visiting  my  relatives.  The 
old  time  bitterness  against  the  Mormons 
still  existed,  the  only  difference  being 
in  the  positions  I occupied,  and  with 
myself.  The  first  time  I had  gone  with 
my  mother  to  plead  for  shelter,  now  I 
came  independent,  but  as  a minister  of 
the  doctrines  they  held  in  such  abhor- 
rence. We  had  a very  pleasant  visit, 


talking  over  old  times,  but  my  relatives 
would  not  even  listen  to  a word  of  the 
gospel  as  taught  by  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  and  strictly  enjoined  me  to  leave 
no  books  lying  around,  for  fear  some  of 
the  servants  might  see  them,  and  learn 
they  were  sheltering  a Mormon,  which 
they  felt  would  prove  a great  disgrace. 

After  visiting  my  native  town  and 
the  scenes  of  my  boyhood,  I started  my 
labors  in  the  Berts  and  Wilts  district, 
where  I had  been  assigned,-  all  alone, 
and  at  first  felt  very  much  my  inability 
to  accomplish  anything  of  worth  in  this 
vast  field,  so  I sincerely  prayed  to  the 
Lord  to  bless  me  with  His  Spirit  and  fit 
and  prepare  me  for  this  great  and  noble 
work.  The  Lord  heard  my  prayers  and 
truly  blessed  me,  inasmuch  as  I was  the 
means,  in  His  hands,  of  bringing  many 
an  honest  heart  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  some  of  whom  are  now  happily 
settled  in  their  own  homes  here  in  the 
valleys  of  the  mountains. 

After  I had  been  absent  a little  over 
two  years  I was  released  from  my  mis- 
sion and  returned  home.  I found  my 
family  all  well  and  prospering,  but  my 
dear  mother  had  passed  away  fifteen 
months  before  my  return. 

I often  think  how  much  better  our 
young  people  would  appreciate  their  con- 
ditions in  life  if  they  had  to  pass  through 
the  trials  and  hardships  many  of  their 
parents  have  done.  Instead  of  murmur- 
ing, their  voices  would  oftener  be  raised 
in  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
His  mercies  and  blessings  bestowed 
upon  them. 

Win.  Horsley. 


“I  say,  my  dear,  how  badly  the  tailor 
has  put  this  button  on  your  waistcoat. 
This  is  the  fifth  time  I have  had  to  sew 
it  on  again.  ” 
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GEORGE  Q.  CAN  NON,  EDITOR. 

Salt  Lake  City,  July  15,  1893. 

EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


Barbarism  is  Not  Patriotism. 

SAD  occasion  in  which  we 
recently  took  part — the  burial 
of  a little  girl  whose  death  was 
caused  from  burns  resulting 
from  fireworks — again  brings  into 
prominence  the  dangers  attending  some 
of  our  holiday  festivities,  and  supplies 
a text  upon  which  earnest  remarks  can 
and  ought  to  be  [made  to  both  parents 
and  children.  The  shocking  fatality 
alluded  to  was  similar  in  many  respects 
to  events  which  the  newspapers  have  to 
report  after  our  midsummer  holidays 
almost  every  year.  It  was  not  the  only 
occurrence  of  its  kind  this  year  even— 
this  city  alone  having  furnished  at 
least  one  more  that  ended  in  the  death 
of  its  victim,  besides  many  where  more 
or  less  serious  injuries  were  sustained, 
and  throughout  our  valleys  the  list  of 
casualties,  if  presented  at  one  view, 
would  be  of  such  ominous  length  as  to 
impress  the  most  indifferent  reader. 

Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  in  a 
land  and  an  age  of  intelligence,  and 
among  a people  nurtured  in  civilization, 
the  national  birthday  and  our  Utah 
Pioneer  anniversary  should  have  no 
more  fitting  form  of  celebration  than 
this  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  demon 
of  Noise?  What  form  of  patriotism  is 
it,  and  how  much  sense  is  there  in  it, 
that  seeks  expression  through  the  din 
and  turmoil  of  bombs,  rockets  and 
crackers,  in  the  burning  of  gunpowder, 
and  the  waste  and  destruction  of  money 


and  property?  Is  it  so  much  a joy  to 
devote  a day  or  two  every  year  to  the 
terrifying  of  sick  and  nervous  people, 
and  the  endangering  and  destruction  of 
life  and  property'1  Yet  there  is  scarcely 
a family  in  Israel  where  the  younger 
members  do  not  feel  that  they  ought  to 
have  their  firecrackers  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  as  much  as  their  gifts  and  candies 
on  Christmas.  There  is  scarcely  a 
parent  so  poor  that  he  or  she  will  not 
try  to  spare  at  least  a few  cents  to 
provide  this  expensive  and  dangerous 
folly  for  the  children. 

Folly  it  is,  we  solemnly  assert,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word;  and  it  is  a 
folly  that  at  times  approaches  a crime. 
It  is  a tradition  of  barbarism,  a practice 
for  which  no  good  thing  can  be  said, 
unless  we  admit  that  we  are  relapsing 
into  heathenism  again  and  must  show 
our  feelings  as  the  pagans  and  savages 
show  theirs.  They  worship  idols,  or 
perhaps  bow  in  adoration  to  the  sun. 
They  indulge  in  wild  orgies  to  ward  off 
impending  dangers,  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  important  undertakings,  or  to 
celebrate  success  or  deliverance.  They 
rend  the  air  with  shouts,  and  make 
horrid  sounds  with  every  form  of  instru- 
ment or  weapbn  their  ingenuity  can 
devise,  and  think  therein  to  show  exul- 
tation or  sorrow  as  the  case  may  be. 
Shall  we  follow  an  example  so  unworthy 
of  our  enlightenment  and  give  ourselves 
over  to  practices  so  utterly  senseless 
and  destructive? 

As  Latter-day  Saints  our  aim  should 
be  to  teach  the  world  better  things  in 
every  detail  and  direction  of  life.  We 
ought  to  be  behind  no  people  in  true 
patriotism  or  in  rational,  reasonable 
enjoyment.  Our  religion  inculcates 
love  of  country  and  proper  recreation  for 
mind  and  body.  On  no  people  have 
such  teachings  had  more  and  better 
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effect  than  upon  those  who  live  in  these 
mountains.  In  our  observance  of 
national  holidays  and  our  admiration 
for  the  deeds  of  the  patriot  sires  we 
give  continual  evidence  of  our  devotion 
to  the  cause  they  bled  for;  to  our  own 
amusements  we  lend  zest  and  heartiness 
that  have  been  kindly  commented  upon 
by  visitors  from  the  earliest  times. 
Against  all  this  no  objection  may  be 
raised;  but  against  the  unreason  that  is 
coming  to  characterize  our  celebration 
of  the  July  holidays  we  lift  a warning 
voice. 

Let  the  parents  think  but  a moment 
of  the  senselessness  of  the  practice 
alluded  to;  there  is  not  even  a child 
whose  intelligence  cannot  be  appealed 
to.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  squan- 
dered every  year  for  a lot  of  Chinese 
trifles — they  are  not  even  worthy  the 
name  of  toys — which  the  touch  of  a 
spark  sends  off  with  a crash,  a flash  or 
a deafening  report.  Is  any  good 
accomplished,  any  useful  lesson  taught, 
any  real  amusement  obtained  by  it?  If 
there  is,  we  pity  the  intellect  that  is 
capable  of  appreciating  it.  But  there  is 
a feature  still  worse.  Fires  are  started, 
houses  are  burned,  barns  and  sheds  and 
stacks  and  animals  are  destroyed,  and 
more  sad  than  all,  boys  or  girls,  old  or 
young,  are  maimed,  mutilated  or  burned 
to  death,  and  sorrow  and  desolation  are 
carried  into  the  family  circle.  This  is 
the  record  of  every  such  holiday;  and 
we  say  boldly  that  not  all  the  fireworks 
that  ever  have  been  or  ever  will  be 
brought  into  Utah  Territory  can  com- 
pensate for  the  distress  and  sorrow  that 
resulted  from  their  use  this  present 
month  of  July. 

We  like  to  hear  that  our  little  friends, 
and  their  parents,  too,  enjoy  their  days 
of  recreation  and  amusement.  We 
hope  these  holidays  will  continue  to 


receive  general  observance,  and  will  not 
be  decreased  in  number.  But  it  would 
be  better  in  our  opinion  to  do  without 
the  holiday  than  to  have  to  have  the 
fireworks  and  the  noise;  a proposition 
which  we  believe  every  stricken  family 
and  every  sensible  person  will  agree 
with.  Let  us  celebrate  henceforth  in 
reason  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
safety,  the  rights  and  the  enjoyment  of 
others — not  as  heathens,  who  know  none 
but  carnal  pleasures  and  whose 
untaught,  savage  natures  are  incapable 
of  higher  thoughts. 


LEONARD’S  STEPMOTHER. 

II. 

“Conquered  by  a boy!  How  faint- 
hearted I am  growing,  to  allow  a child 
to  discourage  me!  Well,  I will  try  it 
a few  days  longer.  ” 

This  was  Meg’s  conclusion,  when  the 
storm  cloud  had  spent  itself  in  tears.  The 
pain  in  her  head  became  so  distressing 
that  she  was  obliged  to  go  downstairs  in 
search  of  a remedy.  While  hunting  in 
the  medicine  chest  for  heartshorn,  Meg 
heard  her  canary  bird  uttering  shrill 
notes  of  terror.  Then  there  came 
another  sound  which  she  knew  only  too 
well. 

“The  cat!"  she  gasped,  dropping  the 
bottle  and  rushing  into  the  hall.  Alas, 
she  was  too  late!  There  lay  poor  Billy 
on  the  floor  breathing  his  last,  while 
Jim  Leonard’s  old  tom-cat  stood  with 
his  tail  in  the  air,  his  mouth  full  of 
feathers,  his  green  eyes  glaring  wickedly. 

“Oh,  my  poor  little  birdie!"  sobbed 
Meg,  taking  the  little  sufferer  in  her 
hands  and  gazing  on  it  sadly.  “My 
poor  Billy,  who  has  done  this  cruel  thing? 
Oh,  it  is  dying,  and  I loved  it  so." 

Then  she  sat  down  on  the  hall  floor 
and  pressed  the  little  dead  body  of  poor 
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Billy  to  her  lips,  and  murmured  with 
white  lips,  “Oh,  cruel,  cruel,  cruel " 

“Ho,  is  that  old  bird  dead?”  said 
Leonard  in  affected  surprise,  his  eyes 
sparkling  maliciously.  “Well,  I’m  glad 
of  it.  Bill  was  a regular  nuisance,  and 
couldn’t  do  anything  but  eat  and  squeak 
like  a frog.  ” 

But  he  had  time  to  say  no  more.  At 
that  instant  two  firm  hands  grasped  his 
arms  and  he  was  shaken  until  his  teeth 
chattered. 

"It  was  you  who  did  it!  You  who 
let  that  old  tom-cat  kill  my  little  pet! 
No,  I’ll  not  quit  shaking  you.  I’m  not 
half  through  yet.  Leonard  Garton,  I’ll 
never  forgive  you  for  this  to  my  dying 
day.  Oh,  you  mean,  hard-hearted, 
good-for-nothing  boy!”  Giving  him  a 
push  which  sent  him  spinning  across 
the  floor  she  left  the  room. 

For  a moment  he  seemed  stunned, 
but  soon  picked  himself  up  and  went  off 
to  think  matters  over.  About  twilight 
Leonard  went  to  his  father’s  desk  and 
left  on  it  a long  epistle,  in  which  he  set 
forth  all  his  grievances,  and  made  known 
a sudden  determination.  Then  he  stole 
softly  into  his  step-mother’s  room,  and 
going  to  the  bureau  he  took  from  her 
pretty  plush  jewelry-case  the  diamond 
ring  which  had  been  his  mother’s. 

“Belongs  to  me  more  than  her,”  he 
muttered.  “Oho,  here’s  that  twenty-five 
dollars  papa  gave  her.  Frank  told  me 
to  be  sure  to  get  this.  I wonder  if  God 
would  call  it  stealing?  Well,  it  isn’t, 
anyway.  Guess  she  won’t  tell  papa; 
she  never  does.  I don’t  like  to  leave 
him  and  the  little  girls,  but  if  he’ll 
agree  to  get  rid  of  her  as  I told  him  in 
the  letter,  then  I’ll  come  back,  maybe, 
but  Will  and  Frank  say  cowboy’s  life  is 
the  jolliest  of  all,  and  so  I might  stay 
and  learn  how  to  scalp  Indians.” 

He  went  down  stairs  with  noiseless 


feet,  but  started  guiltily  at  every  sound. 
“Wonder  why  I feel  so  queer?”  he 
thought,  as  he  darted  a frightened 
glance  at  an  imaginary  shadow  behind 
him.  When  the  hall  was  reached  he 
was  about  to  sneak  out  the  back  way 
when  voices  in  the  parlor  arrested  him. 

“Oh,  mother,  I am  so  glad  that  you 
are  here.  This  has  been  a terrible  day, 
and  ever  so  many  times  I was  on  the 
point  of  packing  up  and  going  home.  I 
almost  wish  I had  never  left  it.  Now, 
mother  dearest,  tell  me  what  to  do.  I 
cannot  remain  here  any  longer  under 
present  circumstances.  1 am  becoming 
so  nervous  and  irritable  you  wouldn't 
believe.  Oh,  mother,  it  hurt  me  so  to 
have  Gerald  speak  as  he  did;  and  then 
when  I found  poor  Billy  dying  in  such 
a cruel  way,  I wished  I had  never  got 
married.  I am  so  weary  of  this  life, 
and  want  to  go  home  and  be  mother’s 
girl  again  for  awhile.” 

“But,  my  darling  that  would  never 
do.  You  know  I would  dearly  love  to 
have  my  own  little  Meg  with  me  again; 
but  it  would  be  wrong  for  you  to  let 
that  young  ruffian  gain  the  mastery  over 
you;  and  this  he  would  be  doing  if  you 
should  let  him  drive  you  away.  The 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  have  him  sent  to 
the  Reform  School  at  Ogden." 

“No,  no,  mother;  you  do  not  know 
him.  Leonard  is  by  no  means  a bad 
boy.  He  is  the  last  one  I should  ever 
think  of  sending  to  the  Reform  School, 
even  though  he  has  spoilt  all  my  antici- 
pated joys  of  happy  married  life. 
Gerald  thinks  so  much  of  him,  and 
believes  even  now  that  he  is  doing  for 
me  what  he  used  to  do  for  his  own 
mother.  ‘You  and  Leonard  will  be 
great  friends  the  first  day  you  meet,’  he 
would  tell  me  when  I was  fearful  that  I 
could  not  take  the  mother’s  place.  ‘The 
boy  is  so  fond  and  loving,  so  thoughtful 
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and  ready  to  assist,  that  you  cannot 
help  loving  him;  and  love,  you  know, 
begets  love.  ’ 

"And,  mother,  I was  ready  to  love 
the  manly  little  fellow  the  first  time  I 
saw  him.  I fairly  wanted  to  put  my 
arms  around  him  and  make  him  feel 
how  good  I intended  to  be  to  him;  and 
then  he  wounded  my  feelings  so  by  say- 
ing— ” but  here  the  little  woman  broke 
quite  down.  The  mother  put  her  arms 
lovingly  about  her  as  if  she  were  a child 
again. 

“Cheer  up,  my  darling,  you  must  be 
brave  enough  to  meet  all  such  trials, 
and  they  cannot  last  long,  my  pet.  ’’ 

"So  I thought  that  night,  and  I re- 
solved to  say  nothing  to  Gerald,  but  be 
so  kind  and  loving  to  Leonard  that  he 
could  not  help  but  love  me.  But  it  did 
no  good.  He  gets  worse  every  day. 
He  seems  to  study  every  way  possible 
to  annoy  me.  And  to-day  when  he  let 
the  cat  kill  the  dear  pet  that  I have  had 
for  so  many  years,  I couldn’t  control  my 
feelings.  I know  it  was  wrong  to  punish 
him  as  I did.  He  will  hate  me  now  in 
earnest,  and  it  will  be  so  much  harder 
for  us  to  be  friends.  Oh,  mother,  what 
shall  I do?  I am  utterly  disheartened. 
Ah,  if  Leonard  could  but  realize  how  it 
pains  me  to  see  him  act  so  against  his 
better  nature,  how  I pray  nightly  for  his 
welfare,  he  would  surely  begin  to  feel 
that  I have  interest  in  him.  Well,  if  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  live  in  the  same 
house  together  I shall  be  the  one  to  go. 
Gerald  shall  not  know  the  reason;  1 
will  say  I am  tired  and  need  to  go  home 
and  rest.  But  oh,  I hate  to  leave. 
This  home  has  become  dear  to  me,  and 
the  babies,  little  darlings,  do  love  me 
so,  and  cling  to  me  and  call  me  mamma." 

Leonard  waited  to  hear  no  more;  re- 
tracing his  steps  he  placed  the  ring  and 
money  again  in  the  bureau  and  destroyed 


the  letter,  then  locked  himself  in  his 
own  room. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  durned,  she’s  no  step- 
mother. She  cries  just  like  mamma  used 
to,  when  papa  spoke  cross  to  her.” 

"Gerald,  I would  like  to  go  home 
with  mother  for  a few  weeks,”  said 
Meg  next  morning  at  the  breakfast  table. 
"I  have  not  felt  very  well  lately7,  and  if 

you  do  not  mind,  dear ” 

"Don’t  ou  do  and  ’eave  me,”  sobbed 
baby7  Joe. 

“Oh,  mamma,”  began  Nellie  coax- 
ingly,  "stay  here,  and  I won’t  be  mean 
any  more.  ” 

"My  little  girl  shall  go  with  me,  if 
papa  doesn’t  care.  Now,  Vera,  don’t 
cry,  I haven’t  gone  yet.  What  does 
papa  have  to  say?” 

"Papa  doesn’t  like  to  say  yes,  but  I 
guess  he  will  have  to.  Leonard  and  I 
can  manage  somehow.  The  last  few 
weeks  have  been  very  trying  on  you, 
pet,  and  you  need  some  rest.  I wouldn’t 
have  my  little  wife  get  sick  for  anything.  ” 
Before  going  away  to  his  work  the 
husband  put  his  arms  about  her,  and 
said  caressingly:  “Forgive  me,  love,  for 
the  unkind  words  I used  yesterday  morn- 
ing. You  have  treated  me  so  like  your- 
self since  that  I almost  hoped  that  y7ou 
hadn’t  noticed  it.  But  I have  felt  bad 
ever  since  I spoke  so  hastily.” 

Soon  afterwards  Meg  went  to  her 
room  to  pack  up.  Now  that  her  hus- 
band had  consented,  she  found  it  harder 
than  ever  to  go,  and  cried  a little  to  her- 
self as  she  knelt  by  her  trunk  trying  to 
stuff  in  another  parcel. 

Suddenly  two  brown  hands  rested 
lightly  on  her  shoulders,  a curly7  head 
nearly  touched  her’s,  and  a tearful  voice 
jerked  out: 

“Don’t  go — awful  sorry — wish  I’d 
been  better ’’then  with  a bound  he 
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cleared  the  room,  leaving  Meg  speech- 
less with  surprise  and  joy. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Meg  did  not 
go,  and  from  that  time  on  Leonard  de- 
clared "Meg”  to  be  the  jolliest  auntie 
in  the  world. 

Katie  Grover. 


RHYJTE  OF  THE  FAIRIES. 

My  wise  little  May,  did  you  ever  know 
That  up  in  the  sky  where  the  cool  winds  blow 
And  the  tall  trees  wave  and  the  robin  sings, 

And  the  clouds  float  by  on  their  downy  wings, 

The  air  is  sweeter,  the  sky  more  blue, 

And  the  leaves  on  the  trees  ha\  e a greener  hue? 

And  birds  and  butterflies  just  like  you 
Seem  to  chatter  and  laugh  in  so  sweet  a way 
That  you  hear  and  know  every  word  they  say  ? 

You  didn’t  know  that? — It’s  as  true  as  you  live, 

And  the  way  I learned  it  you  wouldn’t  believe. 

Many  a time  when  the  great,  tall  trees 
Would  sway  and  toss  their  heads  in  the  breeze 
I have  thought  something  strange  went  on  up  there 
That  I couldn’t  see,  though  I’d  ttudy  and  stare 
For  hours  in  the  leaves  where  the  sunlight  streams, 
And  the  little  birds  skip  through  the  shining  beams; 
For  ever  from  out  the  foliage  deep 
A soft  low  tune  would  seem  to  creep, 

Just  like  the  tinkle  of  Kate’s  guitar 

When  she  plays  you  the  tune  that  sounds  so  far 

That  it  seems  to  come  from  out  of  the  sky, 

Though  you  know  it’s  Kate,  and  you  don’t  know  why. 

If  you  could  do  it  do  you  think  you’d  care 
To  go  sailing  up  through  the  purple  air, 

A mile  on  the  wind  to  be  rocked  and  whirled 
Like  an  eagle  over  the  great,  green  world  ? 

Just  think  of  it,  May,  wouldn’t  it  be  fine 

To  soar  way  up  where  the  faiiies  dine 

In  their  cloudy  castles,  and  the  eagles  sail 

On  their  great,  strong  wings  through  the  mountain  gale  ? 

Why,  if  one  like  you  could  just  go  up 

Only  as  high  as  those  poplar  tops 

And  watch  the  birds  in  their  playful  din 

And  hear  of  the  places  where  they’ve  been  ! 

You  can’t  imagine  how  nice  ’twould  be 
And  the  beautiful  things  you'd  hear  and  see. 

The  fact  is,  I know  something  about  it 

Which  I’m  going  to  tell,  and  you  mustn’t  doubt  it. 

As  I was  sitting  alone  one  day 

In  the  shade  of  the  lilacs,  what  should  I see 

But  a great,  ugly  magpie  hopping  along 

On  the  fence ! For  a wonder  his  merry  old  tongue, 

That  seemed  to  know  nothing  but  clack,  was  still. 


For  awhile  he  sat  there  rubbing  his  bill, 

Or  picking  his  ruffled  breast  with  his  toe, 

Till  somehow  I wished  the  old  scamp  would  go ; 
For  with  all  of  his  unconcern,  the  beam 
In  his  restless  eye  had  an  ominous  gleam 
Of  mischief  or  mystery  or  something  not  right. 
And  I rose  and  drove  him  out  of  my  sight. 

But  back  he  came  to  the  self  same  place 
And  stood  there  staring  into  my  face. 

When  up  I sprang  from  my  seat,  dismayed, 

With  a will  to  smash  his  obstinate  head ; 

When  slowly  beneath  my  ponderous  broomstick 
Forth  did  he  stretch  his  long,  thin  neck, 

And  steadily  into  my  startled  eyes 
His  gaze  he  fixed  in  solemn  surprise. 

And  as  thus  I stood,  reproached,  amazed, 

With  my  bludgeon  of  anger  above  him  raised, 

Slowly  extended  his  sable  head 

And  in  accents  grave  these  words  he  said : 

“ Good  Sir,  sit  down  1 ” This  calm  rebuke, 

With  the  grave,  astute  and  meaningful  look 
That  shone  from  the  eyes  of  the  ominous  bird, 
Was  enough  ; I quickly  obeyed,  nor  stirred, 

While  a stream  of  words  distinct  and  low 
From  his  horny  lips  began  to  flow  ; 

At  first  with  a rugged  intonation 
Like  the  grating  of  wheels  in  some  far  off  station. 
Or  the  voice  of  the  toads  when  the  day  is  done 
And  they  croak  their  tales  to  the  rising  moon. 

And  then  as  I saw  in  his  glittering  eyes 
The  theme  of  his  fiery  soul  arise, 

Warm  grew  the  stream  from  his  burning  tongue 
And  deeper  my  ears  with  its  accents  iung, 

Till  a strange  enchantment  seized  my  brain 
And  enraptured  my  sense  with  its  sweet  refrain. 
Anon  I could  hear  the  mumble  of  bees, 

Or  the  chatter  of  birds  high  up  in  the  trees, 

Singing  their  matins  faint  and  low 

Like  the  rustle  of  leaves  when  the  zephyrs  blow 

Through  the  mystic  pines  in  the  far-off  glens, 

And  murmuring  waters  and  whispering  winds 

Mingle  their  voices  in  music  sweet 

Aloft  where  the  sky  and  the  hilltops  meet. — 

Like  this  the  words  of  the  magpie  seemed, 

And  it  all  was  just  as  if  I dreamed. 

Anon,  the  sound  of  a rustling  wing 
Whispered  across  the  twilight  screen, 

And  looking  I saw  two  white-winged  gulls 
Soar  out  from  the  shade  of  the  somber  hills. 
Whiter  and  larger  and  clearer  they  grew 
As  up  they  rose  in  the  field  of  blue, 

Their  fleecy  pinions  glittering  white 

Like  bright-winged  angels  coursing  the  night. 

Silent  they  glided  through  the  air. 

Till  all  at  once  their  images  fair 
Poised  aloft  in  the  purple  shades 
Just  where  the  poplars  raise  their  heads 
I looked  below  where  the  grasses  creep, 
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And  there  on  a mantle  sound  asleep, 

With  her  face  upturned  to  the  moonlight’s  sheen, 

Was  my  little  May,  of  the  birds  the  queen. 

Then  slowly  down  through  the  twilight  mists, 

That  screened  like  a halo  their  plumed  crests, 

The  white  birds  sank  without  a sound, 

Till  erect  they  stood  on  the  sodden  ground 
Just  where  my  May  with  no  thought  of  dread 
Lay  dreaming  alone  on  her  grassy  bed. 

For  a moment  they  stood  with  their  heads  down-bent, 
As  if  pondering  o’er  some  grave  intent; 

Then  gathering  the  couch  by  its  corners  four. 

Aloft  my  fairy  queen  they  bore, 

Up,  far  up,  through  the  shining  night, 

Into  the  rays  of  the  stars’  pale  light, 

To  be  wafted  on  through  the  falling  dew 
Till  her  fading  image  was  lost  from  view. 

But  still,  as  before,  with  words  prepense 
The  magpie  clacked  from  the  homely  fence. — 

“ Do  you  know,”  said  he,  in  his  solemn  way, 

“ Where  went  the  gulls  with  the  fairy  May? 

They  have  gone  away  to  the  mountain  glades 
Where  the  fairies  sport  on  flowery  meads; 

Where  grasses  wave  and  rivulets  flow 
And  pure  and  cool  the  soft  winds  blow, 

Scattering  abroad  their  odors  rare 
O’er  sylvan  wood  and  hillside  bare  ; 

Where  the  wild  bees  chant  and  the  hum-bird  sings 
And  butterflies  flutter  on  golden  wings, 

As  all  the  day  through  in  the  merry  woods 
They  sip  the  sweets  from  the  bursting  buds; 

Where  the  locust  chirps  when  the  sun’s  at  noon, 

And  the  cricket  sings  you  a sweeter  tune 
Than  in  all  your  life  would  charm  your  ears, 

If  you  lived  below  for  a thousand  years. 

In  the  depths  of  that  fair  enchanted  wood 
No  harsh  winds  surge,  or  lightnings  rude, 

Or  boisterous  thunderbolts  rend  the  air 
To  mar  the  peace  of  the  scene  so  fair, 

But  nature’s  music  from  morn  till  night 
Enchants  you  with  its  pure  delight. 

Aloft  you  may  hear  the  skylark  trill 
Whilst  the  robin  answers  with  lusty  will ; 

Then  out  from  the  cavernous  branches  float 
The  lispings  low  of  the  linnet’s  note; 

Touching  and  sad  as  the  wind-harps  wail 
The  ring-dove  murmurs  its  tearful  tale  ; 

The  mock- birds  whistle,  the  owlets  chime, 

The  blackbird  warbles  his  simple  rhyme  ; 

Then  thud  ! thud  ! thud  ! like  a drum  in  a tub, 

The  sounding  pheasant  goes  rub!  dub!  dub! 

The  sparrow  twitters  in  nervous  glee, 

The  squirrel  hops  from  tree  to  tree, 

Then  echoes  the  bob  >1  ink,  ‘ chee  ! chee  ! chee  !’ 

While  the  martin  chatters  right  merrily. 

The  quails  they  pipe  and  the  turtledoves  coo, 

And  the  hoot-owl  screeches,  ‘How  do  you  do?  ’ 

Aloft  on  the  rocks  the  eaglets  scream, 

And  in  leafy  bowers  the  nightengales  dream, 


Awaiting  patiently  for  the  moon, 

That  they  too  may  chant  their  dolorous  tune. 

Deep  in  that  summer-enchanted  wood, 

Where  ’neath  hanging  cliffs  a crystal  flood 
Gushes  pure  and  sweet  from  the  mountain’s  breast, 
The  fairies  are  holding  their  day’s  repast. 

Around  and  above  the  vaulted  trees 
Sway  to  and  fro  in  the  languid  breeze. 

On  myriad  branches  lowly  bent 
Hang  clusters  ripe  and  succulent 
f fruitage  that  with  bursting  lips 
rom  flowery  heath  their  odor  sips  ; 

Brushing  aside  the  towering  reed 
To  kiss  the  myrtle  in  its  bed, 

Or  press  within  their  moist  retreat 
The  arbutus  and  the  moss-rose  sweet. 

Around  upon  the  open  turf 
The  fairies  sport  in  joyous  mirth  ; 

Hying  amidst  the  tufted  grass 
To  plot  in  childish  artifice, 

Then  stealing  where  the  lotus  creeps 
To  tease  the  glow  worm  as  he  sleeps, 

Or  wake  the  caterpillar  from  his  dreams 
To  wend  his  way  midst  the  fragrant  stems 
And  sip  the  honey  from  its  springs 
As  he  floats  away  on  his  golden  wings. 

With  a nimble  tread  and  an  airy  grace 
Through  floral  jungles  their  steps  they  trace, 
Wandering  where  lonely  streamlets  run 
Through  rushes  tall  and  reeds  o’ergrown; 
Clambering  up  the  proud  sunflower, 

Or  plucking  the  fern-leaf  from  its  bower; 

Bearing  adown  each  straight  bluebell 
To  suck  the  nectar  from  its  cell  ; 

Chasing  the  butterfly  here  and  there 
Into  some  nook  or  secret  snare  ; 

Now  lounging  on  the  watery  brink 
To  watch  the  mud-fouls  rise  and  sink, 

Or  to  lave  and  dash  their  tiny  feet 
In  the  flowing  liquid  pure  and  sweet 

But  now  is  wafted  across  the  hill 
A soft  low  note  like  a tinkling  bell ; 

It  stirs  the  woods  like  a magic  spell, 

And  searches  each  nook  and  mountain  dell ; 

While  high  in  the  air  from  each  reed  and  bush, 
The  wild  birds  mount  with  a scream  and  rush ; 
Filling  the  sky  like  a gorgeous  screen 
Of  rustling  plumage,  red,  blue,  green, 

And  every  possible  tint  and  shade 
That  man  has  seen  or  God  has  made. 

Together  they  move  in  a blinding  cloud 
That  covers  the  mountain  like  a shroud, 

Then  hovering  low  o’er  the  shady  bower 
Where  the  fairies  hold  their  festive  hour, 

With  clamors  loud  and  gladdening  cries 
They  hang  like  a canopy  in  the  skies. 

Assembled  below  on  the  sodden  green 

Is  a concourse  more  brilliant  than  ever  was  seen. 
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A sumptuous  banquet  there  is  spread 
That  looms  in  a glittering  pyramid 
Of  vessels  of  silver  and  burnished  gold 
More  splendid  than  any  tongue  has  told. 

And  high  in  the  midst  arises  a throne 
Of  jewels  of  pearl  and  precious  stone 
So  dazzling  a fairy’s  eye  alone 
This  wondrous  sight  could  look  upon. 

About  the  gorgeous  edifice, 

Robed  in  their  garments  of  trailing  lace, 

A throng  of  fairy  courtiers  press  ; 

For  this  is  the  throne  of  the  fairy  queen 
That  has  just  been  crowned  for  a happy  reign  : 

And  there  she  sits  in  her  splendid  court 
’Mid  ladies  and  lords  of  the  grandest  sort ; 

While  o’er  her  the  birds  in  their  jubilant  mood 
Hang  pendant  above  the  sacred  wood, 

And  far  and  wide  the  blue  skies  ring 
With  the  echoes  of  the  songs  they  sing 
In  praise  of  the  beauteous  queen  who  again 
O’er  the  fairy  realm  has  come  to  reign.” 

Thus  spake  the  magpie  to  me  that  night ; 

And  now,  my  May,  if  you’ve  listened  aright 
I need  not  to  you  the  name  make  known 
Of  the  one  who  sat  on  the  jeweled  throne. 

Now  who  do  you  think  was  that  beauteous  queen 
So  loved  and  wooed  in  that  blessed  domain  ? 

Would  you  laugh  if  I’d  tell  you  a certain  pair 
Of  snow-white  gulls  had  brought  her  there? 

G.  Q Corey. 


JULY  IN  EARLY  UTAH. 

Mr.  Garry  had  made  no  mistake  in 
his  choice  of  a spot  of  earth  where- 
upon to  establish  a home.  A more 
desirable  location  could  scarcely  be 
found  than  the  large  block  of  land  he 
had  selected  upon  which  to  settle  with 
his  famly.  It  was  conceded  by  everyone 
the  loveliest  situation  in  all  P. 

A gentle  slope  of  the  ground  from  east, 
north-east  to  west,  south-west,  rendered 
the  higher  portion  of  the  block  a fine, 
dry  building  place;  while  the  lower  part, 
was  in  every  way  suitable  for  a good 
calf  and  chicken  pasture. 

To  be  sure,  the  land  was  covered,  as 
was  the  greater  portion  of  good  land 
everywhere  in  Utah,  with  sagebrush 
and  rocks;  but  plenty  of  patience  and 
hard  work  would  remedy  those  difficul- 
ties. And  patient,  earnest  toil  was  look- 


ed for  by  the  early  settlers  of  Utah;  they 
did  not  even  hope  to  have  comfortable 
homes  furnished  them  at  any  other  price. 

“Mother,  if  you  are  able  Monday 
morning,  I should  like  you  to  come  to 
the  block  and  see  where  Fred  has  un- 
loaded the  housedogs;  it  is  a little 
farther  to  the  south  than  the  spot  we 
calculated  on  as  being  the  best  place  for 
the  house.  But  I do  not  think  it  will 
be  too  far  in  towards  the  center  of  the 
block  after  all.  It  will  even  be  more 
handy  to  the  well;  and  if  it  suits  you, 
we  will  put  up  the  rooms  where  the 
logs  lay.  ” 

This  remark  Mr.  Garry  made  to  his 
wife,  one  Saturday  evening  in  the  latter 
part  of  May. 

The  next  week  found  Mr.  Garry  and 
his  son  Fred,  who  had  finished  work  in 
the  canyon  for  the  time  being,  busily  en- 
gaged in  digging  and  laying  the  founda- 
tion, a rock-walled  cellar,  under  one  of 
the  two  log  rooms  to  be  built. 

How  the  little  Garrys  enjoyed  “going 
up  to  the  block,”  as  they  called  it, 
carrying  dinner  and  doing  errands  for 
their  father  and  brother,  and  scaring 
crows  and  blackbirds  off  the  garden 
which  was  already  plowed,  planted 
and  luxuriant  with  vegetation. 

Once  Eva  and  Millie  found  a nest  of 
young  birds  in  the  garden;  and  the  next 
day  they  took  Lile  up  to  see  the  "cun- 
ning little  creatures.”  But  Lile  could 
see  nothing  in  the  nest  that  resembled  a 
bird  in  the  least.  What  she  saw  looked 
like  five  holes,  each  one  bigger  than  any 
little  bird  ought  to  be;  and  the  noise 
they  made,  instead,  of  being  “sweet,” 
as  she  heard  folks  say  bird  notes  were, 
sounded  awful  enough  to  frighten  any- 
one. 

Eva  explained  to  her  little  sister  that 
the  young  birds  were  hungry,  and  hear- 
ing a noise  about  them,  thought  it  was 
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their  mother;  so  they  opened  their 
mouths  wide  to  catch  the  food  they 
thought  would  be  dropped  for  them; 
their  mouths  were  the  holes  Lile  saw, 
and  the  noise  she  heard  was  their  cries 
for  food. 

Lile  could  not  help  wondering,  how- 
ever, what  anyone  could  find  pretty  or 
interesting  in  featherless  little  things 
like  those  birds.  She  felt  almost  afraid 
of  them,  they  were  so  unsightly;  but 
helped  her  sisters  to  search  for  a worm 
or  grasshopper  that  they  might  feed  the 
poor  things. 

In  a few  weeks  the  house  was  laid 
up,  roofed,  floored,  and  ready  for 
plastering. 

As  Rose  did  not  teach  school  on  Satur- 
days, and  Fred  was  working  in  the  field, 
she  went  with  her  father  on  such  a day 
to  take  the  part  of  hod  carrier,  while 
he  should  plaster  the  house.  Lile  was 
permitted  to  go  also,  to  witness  the 
plastering,  and  to  assist  what  she  could 
in  clearing  away  chips,  and  making 
things  ready  for  the  removal  of  the 
household,  with  all  its  effects,  into  the 
new  home. 

The  glorious  Fourth  of  July  was 
approaching  very  near,  and  the  Garrys 
were  anxious  to  get  comfortably  settled 
in  their  own  home  before  that  event 
should  come  off. 

Finally  the  house  was  all  finished, 
and  the  family  moved  in.  Oh  how  good 
it  seemed  to  be  at  home!  Really  in 
their  own  home,  and  such  a nice,  pleas- 
ant one.  There  was  already  a flower 
garden,  and  morning  glories  twined 
about  the  windows;  everything  seemed 
to  grow  there  as  if  by  magic. 

How  sweet  the  morning  air  was, 
passing  through  the  clean,  neat  kitchen, 
from  the  windows  in  the  east  to  the 
door  in  the  west,  and  how  the  bright 


sunshine  lingered  in  long,  golden  rays 
across  the  bare,  well  scrubbed  floor  in 
the  afternoon ! 

How  Millie  and  Lile  skipped  and 
hopped  with  little  bare  feet  over  that 
kitchen  floor,  laughing  and  playing  with 
their  baby  brother,  leading  him  between 
them,  and  teaching  him  to  walk!  How 
the  older  girls  enjoyed  cooking  their 
simple,  wholesome  meals,  washing  and 
ironing,  scouring  and  cleaning,  churn- 
ing, spinning,  sewing,  knitting,  and 
doing  all  sorts  of  work  which  belongs  to 
real  housekeeping,  in  that  quiet,  pleas- 
ant home,  chatting  and  singing  over 
their  work,  as  happy  as  the  daughters 
of  any  earthly  king  could  possibly  be! 
How  Fred  whistled  and  danced,  and 
laughed  and  romped  with  his  sisters  at 
evening  when  the  day’s  work  was  done! 
And  how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garry  thanked 
and  praised  the  Eternal  Father  for  the 
abundance  of  blessings  He  was  bestow- 
ing upon  them,  after  all  the  wearisome 
hardships  and  privations  they  had 
passed  through. 

There  was  one  thing,  though,  that 
worried  them  all  somewhat.  Even  little 
Lile  could  see,  at  times,  sad,  far  away, 
dream}'  looks  in  the  beautiful  hazel  eyes 
of  her  beloved  sister  Rose.  To  be  sure, 
the  younger  children  had  no  understand- 
ing of  the  cause;  they  only  felt  that 
Rose  was  not  quite  happy,  which, 
because  of  the  great  love  that  existed 
between  the  different  members  of  the 
family,  was  sufficient  to  cast  an  occa- 
sional feeling  of  gloom  over  them  all. 

Only  the  parents  knew  how  entirely 
the  heart  of  their  gentle  girl  had  been 
won  by  the  bold  young  Gerald  Bond, 
who  had  gone  away  to  California, 
like  so  many  other  adventurous  men, 
in  search  of  gold. 

But  there  was  too  much  excitement 
over  the  coming  Fourth  just  now  to 
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allow  anyone  to  be  melancholy  long  at  a 
time. 

“There’s  a lady  going  into  our  house, 
Lile,”  said  Millie  one  moning,  as  the 
two  little  girls  stood  scouring  the  knives 
and  forks  by  a bench  in  the  yard. 

"Wonder  what  she’s  come  for,”  said 
Lile;  "maybe  its  about  her  children 
going  to  school.  ” 

The  children  laid  down  the  raw  pota- 
toes with  which  they  were  rubbing 
ashes  on  the  knives  and  forks,  and 
stepped  softly  to  the  door.  Standing 
there,  and  listening,  they  heard  the 
visitor  say, 

"Sister  Garry,  I have  called  to  see  if 
your  little  girls  can  march  in  the  proces- 
sion on  the  Fourth.  All  who  possibly 
can,  are  to  dress  in  white,  wear  wreathes 
of  flowers  on  their  heads,  and  carry 
parasols.”  Millie  and  Lile  looked  at 
each  other,  and  whispered  together. 

“Oh,  we  can’t,  of  course  we  can’t,  we 
haven’t  any  white  dresses;  oh,  it’s  too 
bad.  ” 

"Hush!  mother  is  speaking.” 

And  mother  said,  “Well,  Sister  K.,  I 
should  like  my  girls  to  go.  We  are  not 
very  well  prepared,  but  I will  try  what  I 
can  do,  and  if  I can,  will  get  them 
ready.  ” 

That  was  enough;  the  little  girls 
glided  back  to  their  work,  and  bright- 
ened up  the  knives  and  forks  with  re- 
newed energy,  talking  gaily  as  they 
worked.  "We  shall  go,  yes,  we  shall 
go!  Mother  is  going  to  try,  and  when 
mother  tries,  she  always  can.  Haven’t 
we  got  the  best  mother  in  the  world?” 

For  the  next  day  or  two  Mrs.  Garry 
and  Rose  were  busy  as  bees,  planning, 
cutting  and  sewing,  to  get  clothes  ready 
for  the  four  younger  girls  to  appear 
neat  and  like  other  girls,  so  they 
might  march  in  the  Fourth  of  July  pro- 


cession without  feeling  abashed  and 
awkward. 

Mrs.  Garry  cut  up  her  white  bed 
valance  and  used  the  cloth,  which  went 
well  towards  the  dresses.  Rose  ripped 
up  and  cut  over  her  own  white  dress, 
using  a piece  of  it  to  make  a jacket  for 
her  little  pet  Lile.  And  finally  the 
dresses  were  completed. 

The  next  concern  was  what  to  do 
about  covering  for  the  feet.  The  two 
older  girls,  Nettie  and  Eva,  were  first 
provided  for;  but  Millie  and  Lile,  how 
to  manage  about  shoes  for  them  was 
still  a question. 

Mrs.  Garry  was  pondering  the  matter 
seriously  one  day  when  a young  Ute 
Indian  came  to  the  house  to  beg. 

"Call  Fred  in,  I want  him,”  said 
mother  to  one  of  the  girls  while  spread- 
ing the  Indian  some  biscuit  and  butter. 
Fred  was  called,  and  laying  down  the  ax 
with  which  he  was  cutting  stove-wood, 
came  in. 

"See  if  you  can  trade  this  Indian 
something  for  the  buckskin  he  has, 
Fred,  I want  it,”  said  mother. 

Fred  took  hold  of  the  buckskin,  which 
the  Indian  readily  handed  to  him  for 
inspection. 

"Wyno!  tuwega  wino;  peup;  shaunta 
peup!”  said  the  Indian. 

"What  does  he  say?”  asked  mother. 

"He  says  the  skin  is  good,  very  good; 
large,  extra  large,”  answered  Fred. 

"Hin  um  ashenty,  narowap?”  he  con- 
tinued addressing  the  red  man. 

“Shidcup  narowap,”  replied  the 
Indian,  " shunta  shidcup ; ninnie  pignay, 
piguay,  tuwegame,  antelope  peshi.” 

“What  did  you  ask  him,  Fred,  and 
what  does  he  say?”  queried  Lile,  cling- 
ing to  her  brother’s  legs,  and  dancing 
around  him. 

Fred  sat  down,  allowing  his  baby  sis- 
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ter  to  scramble  into  his  lap,  and  then 
explained : 

"I  asked  what  he  wanted  in  exchange 
for  the  skin,  and  he  says  he  wants 
bread,  a whole  lot  of  bread.  He  is  going 
a long  way  from  here  to  hunt  antelopes. 
Have  you  a baking  of  bread  you  can  let 
him  have,  mother?” 

Mrs.  Garry  replied  that  she  had  not, 
but  could  give  him  flour  instead.  To 
this  the  Indian  objected,  saying, 

“Indian  squaw  shaunta  wyno  shidcup 
manaky.  ” 

Fred  explained,  laughing,  “He  says 
the  Indian  woman  doesn’t  make  good 
bread;  the  Mormon  woman  makes  good 
bread. ” 

With  some  reluctance  the  Indian  con- 
sented to  let  Mrs.  Garry  have  the  skin 
at  once,  as  she  wanted  to  make  imme- 
diate use  of  it,  and  to  call  for  his  bread 
the  next  day,  when  it  would  be  baked 
for  him. 

The  next  day  being  the  3rd  of  July, 
was  an  unusually  busy  one;  but  when  the 
Indian  came  for  his  bread  it  was  ready 
for  him,  and  Mrs.  Garry  allowed  the 
children  to  show  him  two  neat  little 
pairs  of  moccasins  made  from  the  skin 
he  had  traded  them.  He  laughed  with 
delight  when  shown  that  they  were  to 
be  worn  on  the  feet  of  Millie  and  Lile, 
and  tied  with  rose-pink  ribbon  at  the 
top.  He  also  noticed  the  little  white 
dresses  lying  on  the  bed,  and  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  they  were  to  be 
worn  with  the  moccasins. 

The  evening  of  that  day  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  were  then  resi- 
dents of  P.,  nor  the  dawning  of  the 
Fourth  which  followed  it. 

All  the  afternoon  of  the  third  “Young 
America”  was  up  in  arms,  preparing  for 
the  grandest  celebration  of  the  Fourth 
that  had  ever  yet  been  known. 


There  were  no  such  things  as  fire- 
works, or  even  firecrackers,  heard  of  in 
Utah  then;  but  there  were  guns  to  be 
cleaned  and  loaded,  ready  to  be  fired  off 
at  the  peep-of-day;  and  boys,  large  an 
small,  were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  some 
of  them  with  their  paper  caps  on 
already,  unable  to  restrain  their  eager 
enthusiasm  over  the  great  day  of  our 
National  Independence. 

It  was  noised  about  that  there  was 
even  a cannon  to  be  fired  at  the  first 
salute.  Towards  evening  the  report 
was  circulated  that  some  disturbance 
had  arisen  between  several  of  the  young 
men  as  to  who  had  the  best  right  to 
touch  off  the  cannon  in  the  morning; 
and  later,  that  Billy  N.  was  so  deter- 
mined to  fire  it  himself  that  he  was 
going  to  lay  on  the  cannon  all  night, 
with  the  match  in  his'  hand,  to  prevent 
anyone  else  reaching  it  before  him  at 
daybreak.  Then  it  was  said  that  Billy’s 
j father  and  sister  (it  was  well  his  mother 
l was  dead)  had  been  to  him,  tearfully 
pleading  with  him  to  go  home  to  his 
supper,  which  he  stoutly  refused  to  do. 
Billy  then,  unknown  to  all  except  two 
boys  as  reckless  as  himself,  crowded  a 
j large  quantity  of  damp  clay  into  the 
cannon,  that  the  report  might  be  tre- 
mendous. 

This  last  scheme,  as  far  as  the  noise 
was  concerned  was  altogether  successful. 
At  the  first  sign  of  daybreak,  there  was 
a sound  and  trembling  as  of  an  earth- 
quake or  the  firing  of  a hundred  guns 
at  once. 

Then  word  was  flashed  from  lip  to  lip 
that  the  cannon  had  burst,  and  Billy  N’s 
head  and  arms  were  blown  off. 

Instead  of  the  merriest  Fourth,  as  had 
been  anticipated,  it  was  doubtless  the 
saddest  one  the  young  people  of  P.  had 
ever  known.  The  procession  formed 
and  marched,  and  the  program  which 
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had  been  prepared  for  the  day  was  car- 
ried out,  but  with  little  animation. 

Many  heads  and  all  hearts  ached  the 
following  day,  when  with  muffled  drum, 
and  flag  at  half-mast,  the  martial  band 
was  driven  slowly  along,  playing  a 
funeral  march,  as  Billy  N’s  body  was 
carried  to  the  grave. 

Thus  a human  life  was  lost;  a fond 
parent  was  rendered  frantic  with  poig- 
nant grief;  and  the  happiness  of  a whole 
community  was  turned  into  mourning, 
through  the  stubbornness,  self-will  and 
disobedience  of  one  boy. 

The  building  of  his  house,  and  getting 
his  family  settled  in  it,  together  with 
the  spring  gardening,  fencing,  and  all 
the  rest  proved  too  great  a strain  on 
Mr.  Garry’s  constitution.  He  had  all 
his  life  been  subject  to  severe  bilious 
attacks;  and  a day  or  two  after  the 
Fourth  he  was  forced  to  succumb  to  one 
of  those  dread  spells  of  sickness. 

He  lay  on  his  bed  one  afternoon, 
writhing  in  speechless  agony,  while  his 
faithful  wife  hurried  about  the  house, 
trying  to  think  of  and  prepare  some- 
thing that  would  relieve  him.  Rose 
stood  beside  the  bed,  fanning  her  father 
and  wiping  the  cold  perspiration  from 
his  face;  and  the  younger  children 
moved  carefully  about  with  frightened 
faces  and  subdued  voices. 

An  Indian  woman  with  a kind  and 
intelligent  face  came  to  the  open  door. 
Looking  intently  upon  the  sick  man, 
and  addressing  Eva,  she  asked,  “Um 
peage?”  “Yes,”  replied  the  girl,  “he 
is  my  father.  ” 

“Umpigo  yaquay,  ” said  the  squaw. 

“Oh  no!”  replied  Eva,  “we  do  not 
think;  maybe  he  will  die?” 

“Penonk  wyn?”  responded  the  squaw, 
brightening  up,  and  looking  as  if  she 
had,  through  watching  the  sufferer,  dis- 
covered the  nature  of  his  complaint. 


“Yes,”  answered  Eva,  “by  and  by  he 
will  be  well?” 

The  squaw  then  ran  into  the  yard,  a 
short  distance,  from  the  house,  and  re- 
turning presently  with  a bunch  of  yarrow, 
she  directed  Mrs.  Garry  to  pour  boiling 
water  over  it,  place  the  hot  herbs 
wrapped  in  a cloth  upon  the  sick  man’s 
stomach,  and  give  him  some  of  the  hot 
tea  to  drink. 

The  Spirit  testified  to  the  anxious 
wife  that  the  friendly  advice  of  her 
dusky  visitor  was  good,  and  she  straight- 
way followed  it.  In  less  than  five 
minutes  Mr.  Garry  felt  like  blessing  the 
Indian  "medicine  woman”  with  any 
good  thing  she  might  ask  of  him.  His 
relief  from  pain  was  immediate  and 
permanent,  for  that  time.  He  was  weak, 
however,  and  for  a few  days  obliged  to 
rest. 

The  medical  lesson  given  by  the  kind- 
hearted  Indian  woman  was  remembered 
in  the  family,  often  to  their  profit.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  for  other  young 
people  to  memorize  the  simple  and  in- 
expensive remedy  for  bilious  cramp, 
which  the  young  Garrys  learned  of  their 
Lamanitish  friend. 

About  the  20th  of  the  month  it  was 
decided  by  the  officials  of  P.,  that  no 
public  demonstrations  should  be  held  on 
Pioneer  day  of  that  year. 

A good  dinner,  and  a peaceful, 
pleasant  time  at  home,  was  always  con- 
sidered the  best  kind  of  entertainment 
in  the  Garry  household.  And  just  that, 
and  nothing  more  was  what  they  planned 
for  the  Twenty-fourth. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-third, 
the  five  sisters  stood  in  a group  by  the 
well. 

“There  is  the  evening  star,”  said 
Nettie,  "let’s  think  of  something  pretty 
to  say  to  it.  ” 
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“Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star, 
How  I wonder  what  you  are,” 

began  Lile. 

"It’s  Rose’s  turn  first,  Lile,  because 
she  is  the  oldest,”  said  Millie. 

"Yes,  Rose,  say  yours,  and  that  will 
help  the  rest  of  us  to  think  of  some- 
thing,” said  Eva. 

Lile  was  scarcely  tall  enough  to  see 
that  the  sad,  longing  look  she  so  often 
noticed  in  her  sister’s  eyes  of  late  was 
in  them  at  that  time  as  they  were  turned 
softly  upon  the  large,  brilliant  star; 
but  she  was  sure  it  was  there. 

"Star  light,  star  bright! 

The  first  star  I have  seen  tonight; 

I hope  to  see  my  own  true  love  before 
tomorrow  night!” 

A little  sympathetic  quiver  moved 
Nettie’s  lips  as  Rose  finished  the  above 
lines,  which  were  given  impromptu. 
But  it  was  Eva,  that  spoke.  “ I knew 
Rose  would  say  something  like  that,” 
she  said,  “she’s  always  thinking  of  love, 
and  such  things.  ” 

Millie  ran  to  pick  up  the  bab}?  as  he 
crept  to  the  door.  And  Lile  taking 
hold  of  Rose’s  hand  swung  back  and 
forth,  wondering  what  her  sister  meant, 
by  "hope  to  see  true  love,”  etc. 

Didn’t  she  see  the  whole  family  ewery 
day,  were  they  not  all  true,  and  did 
they  not  love,  almost  more  than  any 
one  else,  their  lovely  and  loving  Rose? 

Just  then  Fred  came  from  down  town, 
and  father  called  the  girls  in  to  prayer. 

How  pleasant  it  was  next  morning, 
picking  bucketsful  of  the  freshest, 
sweetest  green  peas  for  dinner!  And 
what  a dinner  they  had,  certainly! 
Chickens,  new  potatoes,  peas  and 
turnips,  custard  and  ground-cherry  pies, 
cool,  sweet  milk  and  bread  and  butter, 
all  prepared  as  no  one  but  mother  ever 
could  prepare  such  a dinner. 

And  now  some  of  you  incredulous 


children,  who  lose  much  of  the  charm 
of  life  which  naturally  belongs  to  child- 
hood and  youth,  by  being  unbelieving, 
will  likely  say  as  you  read  the  finishing 
paragraph  of  this  chapter, 

“Oh,  that’s  just  made  up.” 

But  you  will  be  mistaken.  Whether 
you  have  any  belief  in  “wonder-wishes” 
or  not,  that  which  will  be  told  you  is  a 
genuine  truth. 

Millie  and  Lile  were  arranging  tiny 
paper  dolls  in  pea-pod  cradles,  in  the 
front  door  yard.  There  was  a pause  in 
father’s  reading,  just  inside  the  door, 
which  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  little  girls;  then  an  unusual  stir 
and  bustle  inside,  caused  them  to  leave 
their  play  and  go  to  see  what  had 
happened. 

"I  knew  it  would  be  so ! I just  knew 
it,  when  Rose  made  her  wish  so 
piteously  to  the  stars  last  night!”  Eva 
was  saying  in  clear  and  emphatic  tones. 

Such  a tall  young  man,  with  big 
whiskers,  stood  in  the  middle  doorway. 
He  had  come  in  through  the  back  way; 
wore  leggins  and  spurs,  and  a long 
orange  and  blue  silk  scarf  tied  about 
the  waist. 

Lile  did  not  know  him  till  he  pushed 
back  his  broad-brimmed,  Californian 
hat,  and  smiled  down  upon  her  with 
deep  blue  eyes,  which  made  her  think 
of  the  "Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star,” 
and  "Star  light,  star  bright”  of  the 
evening  before.  Then,  seeing  that  she 
recognized  him,  he  caught  her  up  and 
tossed  her  above  his  head,  laughing  at 
her  surprise. 

Rose  took  the  child  from  the  strong 
arms  of  the  young  man;  and  Lile,  put- 
ting her  arms  around  Rose’s  neck  and 
looking  into  her  face,  saw  that  the 
sorrowful  light  which  had  shone  in 
them  was  changed  to  one  of  gladness. 

Gerald  Bond  had  come  home.  Lula. 
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A HOMELY  GIRL. 

[CONCLUDED  FROM  PA(iE  420.] J 

I have  been  so  busy  developing  into 
a beauty  for  many  months  now  that  I 
have  had  no  time  for  writing,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  I cannot  see  much 
improvement  in  my  looks,  though  my 
complexion  is  healthier  and  better,  and 
one  thing,  which  has  made  my  heart 
very  glad,  I have  noticed,  and  that  is, 
everybody  seems  to  like  me  so  much 
better  now  than  formerly.  No  one  has 
told  me  so,  but  I feel  it  by  their  looks, 
their  ways  and  voices  more  than  in  their 
words.  It  has  helped  me  wonderfully; 
I take  so  much  more  interest  in  every- 
thing, and  when  anyone  speaks  of  the 
beautiful  daughters  of  Zion  I feel  my 
cheeks  glow,  for  I have  felt  in  the 
approving  glances  of  the  elder  sisters 
that  I belong  to  them,  for  I am  at  least 
trying  to  beautify  my  spirit,  if  my  body 
lacks  much  in  being  lovely.  I have  also 
got  over  the  feeling  that  I’m  invited 
out  with  the  young  men  from  pity,  and 
somehow  it  makes  me  freer  and  easier 
in  my  ways,  I think.  I have  studied 
very  hard  how  to  become  graceful  in 
manners.  I read  all  I can  get  in  my 
hands  which  treats  upon  this  subject, 
and  often,  shall  I confess  it,  I perform 
before  my  mirror  in  order  to  get  the 
most  graceful  way  of  sitting,  walking 
and  standing.  One  day  while  in  the 
act  of  arranging  my  limbs  suitably  I 
kept  my  mouth  going  pretty  lively 
chewing  gum,  which  has  been  such  a 
habit  with  me,  and  as  I looked  up  to 
note  the  effect  of  my  position  I caught 
my  face  in  the  glass.  I was  actually 
horror-struck  with  my  own  contorted 
face.  Mercy,  if  I had  only  seen  it 
before!  Think  of  how  long  I have 
chewed  gum,  both  in  public  and  private 
without  knowing  what  a hideous  object 
I looked.  How  I must  have  disgusted 


other  people!  Of  course  I have  often 
heard  about  the  very  unladylike  habit  of 
gum-chewing,  and  now  I don’t  wonder 
that  sensitive  people  can’t  bear  it.  I 
have  chewed  gum  for  the  last  time. 

And  yet  with  the  improved  condition 
of  my  mind  and  body  I’m  not  happy. 
Far  from  it.  Indeed  I am  at  times  so 
miserable  that  it  seems  I have  no  desire 
to  live.  Why?  Ah,  I can  tell  in  a few 
words:  I’m  in  love.  The  strange, 

mysterious  feeling  has  come  to  me  too; 
I’m  wildly,  hopelessly  in  love.  Oh, 
yes,  I know  its  hopeless.  He  loves  my 
sister  Luc)',  and  the  worst  of  it  is  I 
don’t  think  she  cares  two  straws  for 
him.  At  least  I could  not  talk  so 
lightly  of  his  little  failings  as  she  does; 
never!  If  I saw  any,  which  I do  not,  I 
would  hide  them  from  all  the  world 
even  from  myself.  How  easily  I could 
throw  the  mantle  of  charity  over  them! 
He  is  a brother  to  my  other  sister’s 
husband,  and  has  lately  come  from 
Southern  Utah.  He  is  not  at  all  what 
I fancied  I should  admire.  He  is 
neither  very  dashing  nor  elegant,  noi  is 
he  very  handsome.  But  he  is  very 
manly,  and  there  is  something  about 
him  you  cannot  help  admiring.  I don't 
know  what  it  is.  He  is  quite  a speaker, 
and  has  several  times  occupied  the  time 
in  our  meetings,  and  everybody  delights 
to  hear  him.  He  is  of  course  a good — no, 
I will  discard  the  “good”  and  say  he  is 
a Latter-day  Saint;  it  needs  no  adjective. 

As  I’m  in  the  hibit  of  taking  all  my 
other  troubles  to  God  I have  also  laid 
this  matter  before  Him,  and  asked,  if 
it  was  possible,  that  he  might  also  love 
me.  I could  never,  never  tell  anyone 
this  of  course;  but  some  day  when  I’ve 
died  of  a broken  heart— no,  I don’t 
believe  there  is  the  slightest  use  in 
deceiving  myself  in  this  way;  I fear 
I’m  far  too  robust  and  strong  now  to 
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die  irom  such  a cause;  so  no  one  will 
ever  know. 

I met  him  at  my  sister’s  one  evening 
when  it  was  almost  dark.  We  were  all 
out  on  the  lawn,  and  I know  that  he 
liked  me,  my  conversation  and  my  voice 
- — how  easily  you  detect  such  a thing — 
but  I knew  how  it  would  be  when  he 
saw  my  face.  But  how  I enjoyed  his 
company!  I thought,  let  the  morrow 
take  care  of  itself;  the  present  is  mine. 
He  saw  us  home,  Lucy  and  myself,  and 
said  he  hoped  he  would  see  us  often. 
He  talked  chiefly  to  me,  and  I was  in 
such  spirits.  It  came  to  me  right  then: 
I knew  I should  love  him. 

I dared  not  venture  near  my  sister’s 
house  for  many  days,  but  one  afternoon 
she  sent  for  me,  and  though  eager  to 
see  him  once  more,  I went  reluctantly. 
What  time  I spent  on  my  dress!  How 
many  different  things  I tried  on  and 
then  discarded!  How  anxiously  I scanned 
my  poor  face,  trying  to  detect  some- 
thing attractive  in  it,  but  I never  saw  so 
insignificant  a face  as  my  own;  there  is 
positively  no  expression  in  it,  I think, 
and  I threw  myself  on  my  knees  and 
wept  and  prayed  that  if  it  was  God’s 
will  that  the  young  man  might  be  blind 
to  my  poor,  homely  shell,  and  see  only 
what  was  good  and  beautiful  in  my  soul. 
I felt  strengthened,  and  went  over  quite 
hopeful. 

As  soon  as  he  heard  me  outside  with 
my  sister  and  the  children  he  came  to 
the  door  eagerly  and  greeted  me;  but, 
oh,  I read  his  disappointment  in  his 
eyes.  I could  have  wept  for  sorrow, 
but  I smiled  instead,  and  now  I know 
that  it  must  not  have  been  God’s  will. 

We  meet  often,  but  it  is  not  me  he 
singles  out  now,  but  Lucy.  I do  not 
begrudge  her  this  happiness;  only  hope 
she  will  be  truer  to  him  than  she  has 
been  to  other  young  men. 


I am  only  eighteen;  there  is  such  a 
long  life  before  me,  which  I do  not 
know  how  to  use.  I am  not  particularly 
gifted  in  any  way;  I shall  never  rise  to 
anything  great;  my  life  seems  so  useless 
as  an  old  maid,  while  I think  I could 
have  become  such  a good  wife. 

The  most  unexpected  thing  in  the 
world  has  happened.  I often  do  not 
know  whether  I dream  or  not;  it  seems 
so  unreal,  so  impossible.  I’m  engaged 
to  be  married — think  of  it^— and  to  him, 
to  William.  I am  so  happy,  so  unspeak- 
ably happy,  I feel  so  much  nearer 
heaven,  nearer  God,  who  has  done  this 
thing  for  me  and  had  pity  on  my  sorrow. 
I often  think  He  means  it  as  a reward 
for  my  trying  to  be  good  and  conquer 
my  evil  temper. 

It  came  about  in  such  a wonderful 
way,  too,  wonderful  to  me,  at  least. 
My  sister  went  away  on  a two  weeks’ 
visit,  and  my  brother-in-law  and  Wil- 
liam came  to  live  with  us  during  the 
time.  I thought  all  the  time  that  he 
loved  Lucy;  it  seemed  so  much  more 
natural  that  he  should.  But  I enjoyed 
his  presence  in  our  house  so  much,  he 
is  so  good,  so  kind  and  obliging  we 
loved  to  have  him  with  us,  and  our 
most  delightful  time  was  the  lovely 
summer  evenings,  when  we  all  gathered 
outside  to  talk.  How  wise  he  seems, 
though  so  young;  he  knows  almost  as 
much  as  father. 

Well,  one  afternoon  I was  having  an 
ice-cream  party,  just  for  girls.  Mother 
had  gone  out,  and  Lucy  and  I enter- 
tained them  alone.  We  had  a splendid 
time;  the  girls  were  all  in  high  spirits; 
some  of  them  were  almost  wild  with 
fun  and  mischief.  It  was  drawing 
towards  six  o’clock,  and  I was  in  the 
kitchen  putting  dishes  and'  things  a 
little  bit  in  order  before  mother  should 
come,  when  I noticed  old  Sister  Biglow, 
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the  one  that  lives  by  the  schoolhouse, 
and  who  is  so  cross  and  ugly  she  is 
enough  to  frighten  anyone,  come  toward 
the  house.  Of  late  I have  felt  such 
compassion  on  her,  for  how  do  I know 
but  I shall  become  just  like  she  is!  It 
seems,  too,  that  her  life  is  so  dreadfully 
lonely  and  loveless,  with  not  a soul  in 
this  world  to  care  for  her.  Being  an 
old  maid,  she  has  had  no  one  to  love 
her  or  try  to  make  her  better.  I was 
thinking  about  this  when  I heard  the 
garden  gate  click,  and  thought  it  was 
William.  His  footsteps  never  fail  to 
send  the  blood  to  my  cheeks,  and  I had 
to  busy  myself  till  I could  gain  perfect 
control  of  my  features.  But  he  did  not 
appear,  so  I concluded  I had  been 
mistaken,  when  out  from  the  garden 
rose  a peal  of  laughter  and  screaming, 
mixed  with  angry  words  in  a terrible 
shrill  key.  I ran  to  the  window,  and 
was  amazed  to  see  the  girls,  Lucy 
included,  dancing  around  Sister  Biglow 
in  the  wildest  fashion,  some  pulling  at 
her  dress,  some  at  her  shawl,  others  at 
her  hand-bag,  screaming  with  laughter 
to  see  the  old  lady’s  anger.  I stood 
dumbfounded  a second,  and  was  about 
to  laugh,  too,  when  it  struck  me  that 
some  day  I should  perhaps  be  in  just 
such  a plight  when  I had  become  old 
and  bent,  cross  and  disagreeable  like 
she.  It  had  so  often  been  told  me  that 
I should  be  just  like  her  that  it  rushed 
over  me  now  how  terrible  it  was'1  to  be 
so  ugly.  Now,  if  it  had  been  a sweet- 
faced old  lady  the  girls  would  not  have 
tried  such*  a game.  And,  wild  with 
anger  that  they  could  treat  so  scornfully 
one  of  God’s  creatures,  who,  like  myself, 
had  been  less  favored  in  appearance  by 
our  Father  than  they,  I ran  out  to  the 
rescue  of  the  old  lady.  It  was  a hard 
task  to  get  her  away;  the  girls  laughed 
all  the  more  because  I would  help  her, 


and  not  until  they  saw  that  I was  crying 
and  scolding,  and  white  with  excitement, 
did  they  become  ashamed  of  themselves. 

I took  Sister  Biglow  into  the  sitting 
room  and  we  both  sat  down  worn  out 
with  excitement,  the  old  lad}'  still 
screaming  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  I 
was  trying  to  quiet  her,  when,  to  my 
astonishment  some  one  crossed  over  the 
room  and  came  and  took  the  old  lady’s 
hand.  I looked  up  and  blushed  furiously. 
It  was  William.  He  soothed  the  old 
lady’s  ruffled  temper  by  ever  so  many 
kind. words,  and  I ran  out  of  the  room 
feeling  ashamed  that  he  should  have 
seen  me  in  such  a temper. 

After  supper,  when  I was  washing  the 
dishes  in  the  kitchen,  I heard  William 
come  in,  saw  him  look  hurriedly  around 
the  room  and  come  over  towards  me. 
“Emma,"  he  said,  low  and  softly,  and  I 
came  as  near  dropping  the  cream-pitcher 
as  anything  in  the  world.  A wave  of  the 
strangest  happiness  came  surging  over 
me  from  head  to  foot,  and  when  he  took 
the  dish  from  me  and  took  both  my  hands 
in  his  own,  I felt  as  if  I was  fainting. 

He  said  he  loved  me  and  wanted  me 
to  be  his  wife.  I couldn’t  answer  for 
fear  of  betraying  how  willingly  I would; 
but  now  I have  told  him  yes,  of  course, 
and  I am  the  happiest  girl  living. 

Once  I asked  him  how  he  could  love 
anyone  so  homely,  but  he  looked  so  sur- 
prised, and  laughed  so  heartily  when  he 
asked  what  made  me  imagine  I was 
homely,  that  my  heart  gave  a great 
bound,  with  gratitude  to  God,  for  I knew 
He  had  made  him  blind  to  my  plain- 
ness. In  his  eyes,  at  least,  I am  pretty, 
and  therefore  what  does  it  matter  if  the 
whole  world  calls  me  ugly. 

But  now  I shall  write  no  more.  We 
are  to  be  married  in  two  months,  and  I 
must  try  and  fit  myself  for  the  dignity 
and  responsibility  of  wifehood.  A.  V. 
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YOUNG  FOLKS’  STORIES. 


How  My  Brother  Was  Healed. 

When  my  little  brother  Clyde  was 
lour  years  old,  he  was  taken  very  sick 
with  a fever.  He  was  sick  three  months. 
Pa  and  ma  watched  over  him  day  and 
night.  They  had  great  faith  in  the 
Lord  that  he  would  get  well.  They 
prayed  night  and  day  for  him  to  get 
better.  All  the  time  he  was  sick  my 
parents  never  gave  him  one  dose  of 
doctor’s  medicine,  for  they  put  their 
trust  in  the  Lord. 

One  day  toward  evening  he  was  taken 
worse,  and  to  all  appearance  he  was 
dying.  My  parents  were  feeling  very 
anxious  about  him,  for  they  had  buried 
five  boys  and  two  girls.  Pa  went  for 
the  Elders  to  lay  hands  on  him.  Ma 
says  that  two  of  the  Elders  did  not  have 
faith  enough  to  pray  for  him;  the  third 
Elder  went  to  the  crib  and  said,  “My 
little  boy,  you  shall  live,"  and  it  was  so. 
They  laid  their  hands  on  him  and  he 
got  well. 

Esther  F.  Taylor.  Age  ij. 

Beaver,  Utah. 

Our  Home. 

Our  home  is  situated  in  a side  can- 
3?on,  on  Mill  Creek,  a branch  of  Clear 
Creek,  in  Clear  Creek  Canyon,  near  the 
boundary  line  between  Sevier  and  Piute 
Counties.  According  to  the  last  survey- 
ing we  are  about  a mile  in  Piute  County. 

Our  home  is  surrounded  by  pretty  clay 
hills.  Mill  Creek  is  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  house,  but  we  have  a 
ditch  full  of  water  running  about  a rod 
from  our  door.  There  are  four  cotton- 
wood trees  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
ditch,  and  large  cedar  trees  at  the  south 


end  of  the  house,  and,  as  our  house  faces 
the  east  the  porch  is  shaded  almost  all 
day.  The  house  stands  on  a little  hill 
so  that  our  field  is  in  full  view  from  the 
front  door,  making  a very  picturesque 
scene.  We  have  a field  of  40  acres,  and 
on  account  of  its  being  so  rocky  we 
raise  mostly  lucern,  but  there  are  spots 
of  ground  that  are  fertile  where  we  raise 
potatoes  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds. 

We  have  to  go  about  ten  miles  to 
meeting  and  Sunday  school.  Sometimes 
the  Elders  come  to  our  place  and  hold 
meetings.  In  the  winter  we  generally  go 
to  Richfield  to  attend  school,  but  last 
winter  our  neighbors  hired  a lady  to 
teach  their  children  and  I attended 
schoo  with  them. 

Arthur  Morrison.  Age  12 _ 

Clear  Creek  Canyon. 


How  I Reared  Young  Larks. 

Like  most  boys,  I am  very  fond  of 
birds,  but  more  particularly  singing 
birds.  I have  spent  days,  aye  and 
weeks,  in  seeking  for  their  nests,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  have  robbed  a great 
many,  but  not  with  a malicious  intent — 
I was  anxious  to  get  a few  good  singing 
birds. 

I was  very  attentive  to  the  young 
birds,  getting  up  at  daybreak  to  feed 
them,  and  changing  the  food  from  time 
to  time  to  suit  their  appetites.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  my  care  and  atten- 
tion, they  would  finally  die,  and  at  last 
my  father  ordered  that  I should  bring 

m 

home  no  more  nestlings. 

This  law  put  a blight  upon  my  fair 
prospects,  for  just  then  I was  contem- 
plating bringing  home  a nest  of  fine 
young  larks.  What  was  I to  do?  I 
dare  not  disobey  father’s  commands, 
and  yet  I could  not  think  of  giving  up 
without  making  at  least  one  more  effort 
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at  raising  young  birds.  There  was  but 
little  time  for  decision;  in  two  days 
more  the  larks  would  have  left  their 
nest,  and  be  flying  through  fields  and 
pastures  green,  and  so  I sat  down  to 
devise  some  means  by  which  I could 
keep  them  in  my  possession. 

In  a short  time  I had  made  an  inven- 
tion which  proved  most  suitable  for  my 
purpose.  This  consisted  of  a small 
wooden  box,  the  lid  of  which  I split  up 
into  small  bars,  and  re-nailed  on  the 
top  of  the  box,  about  half  an  inch  apart. 

I then  went  to  the  field,  took  up  the 
nest  of  young  larks,  put  them  into  the 
box,  and  left  it  down,  on  its  side, 
where  the  nest  had  been. 

After  awhile  the  parent  birds  came  to 
feed  their  young,  and  at  first  were  a 
little  frightened  at  the  box,  but  they 
soon  took  in  the  situation,  and  adapted 
themselves  to  it.  When  they  had  fed 
the  young  birds  a few  times,  I shifted 
the  box  about  three  yards,  and  con- 
tinued shifting  from  place  to  place  until 
I reached  home,  which  was  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  place  where  the  nest  had 
been.  I then  got  a ladder,  climbed 
upon  the  housetop  and  fastened  the  box 
with  the  young  birds  against  the 
chimney  top.  The  parent  larks  con- 
tinued to  pa}'  as  much  attention  to  their 
young  ones  as  if  they  had  been  in  the 
fields.  At  last  I took  the  young  birds 
into  the  house  and  put  them  into  a 
cage  in  the  garret,  and  the  old  birds 
came  through  the  garret  window  and 
fed  them  until  they  were  able  to  take 
food  themselves,  when  their  parents 
returned  to  the  fields  to  build  another 
nest.  They  would,  however,  occa- 
sionally come  to  see  how  the  young 
larks  were  getting  on. 

IV.  A.  M. 

Salt  Lake  City. 


MANNIE’S  BIRTHDAY. 

How  many  of  our  little  readers  would 
like  to  hear  from  their  little  friends 
who  left  grandpa  and  grandma,  aunties, 
uncles  and  friends,  and  went  with  their 
papas  and  mamas  on  missions  to  the 
far-off  isles  of  the  sea,  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
to  know  that  they  are  trying  very  hard 
to  be  good  boys  and  girls,  so  that  the 
native  boys  and  girls  will  follow  their 
good  example. 

They  attend  their  Sunday  schools  and 
meetings,  and  they  also  have  a little 
primary  meeting  in  which  they  enjoy 
themselves  very  much.  Sometimes  they 
have  a play  meeting  instead  of  a regular 
meeting,  and  the  change  makes  both 
the  native  and  missionary  children  want 
to  come  regular  in  order  not  to  miss 
any  good  thing  which  may  be  in  store 
for  them. 

Today  is  Mannie’s  birthday,  and  we 
all  went  to  the  mango  grove  with  our 
picnic.  Vera  made  the  puddings,  and 
Jean’s  mama  made  the  cake,  and 
Nounie’s  mama  colored  our  eggs  green; 
so  if  we  did  not  have  as  many  nice 
things  as  we  do  at  our  picnics  in  Utah, 
yet  we  enjoyed  ourselves  quite  as  well. 

A kind  native  lady  living  in  a house 
near  by  saw  our  little  company  and 
brought  us  a large,  native  mat  to  sit 
upon.  So  we  gathered  in  our  new- 
fashioned  parlor  to  listen  to  songs  and 
recitations.  The  little  folks  sang  one 
of  their  favorite  school  songs,  and  then 
Mannie  was  to  speak  his  piece,  but  he 
was  afraid  and  could  not,  but  I’ll  tell 
you  what  it  was;  it  was  this: 

"I  am  a very  little  boy, 

Just  three  years  old; 

I’m  trying  very  hard  to  do 
Just  what  I’m  told; 
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And  when  I am  a big  boy, 

And  nearly  grown  a man, 

I want  to  help  my  papa 
And  mama  all  I can.” 

Then  Adolph  sang  a native  song,  and 
Wallace  sang  a song  about  what  little 
boys  and  girls  are  made  of,  which  made 
all  the  children  laugh.  Tillie  and 

Helen  sang  a medley  with  very  funny 
gestures;  but  little  Vera,  Henry  and 
Vivian  were  more  interested  in  eating 
mangoes,  so  we  left  our  nice  parlor, 
and  as  Orlando  and  the  other  boys 
climbed  the  trees  and  shook  the 
branches,  we  picked  up  the  fruit,  and 
such  a feast  as  we  had ! Bucketful  after 
bucketful  of  nice,  delicious  fruit  dis- 
appeared, and  more  were  called  for, 
and,  strange  to  say,  after  all  were  satis- 
fied with  eating  mangoes  we  returned  to 
our  clean  mat  parlor,  spread  out  our 
lunch,  and  ate  as  though  we  were 
hungry.  Then  we  filled  our  baskets 
with  the  fresh-fallen  fruit  and  returned 
to  the  house,  the  little  ones  quite  as 
happy  and  as  wrell  satisfied  as  they  ever 
were  at  a picnic  at  home,  when  we  had 
more  luxuries  to  place  before  them. 

Autit  Libbie. 

Sandwich  Islands,  June  13th,  1893. 

THE  THREE  ANGELS. 

Three  angels  from  the  gate  of  heaven 
came 

To  earth  below, 

And  by  the  side  of  mortals  ever  since, 
’Mid  all  their  woe, 

The  three  have  stood,  to  comfort  and  to 
cheer — 

Three  stars  above — three  voices  sweetly 
near. 

Faith  was  the  first  created  of  the  three 
That  came  to  earth, 

Among  those  morning  stars  that  sweetly 
sung 

Creation’s  birth — 


Was  his  bright  face  turned  ever  to  the 
Lord, 

The  trust  of  childhood  in  the 
Father’s  word. 

Hope  is  the  name  the  next  bright  spirit 
bears 

In  heaven’s  host, 

As  close  beside  us  mortals  where  we 
roam, 

Weary  and  lost, 

He  comes  to  bid  us  look,  beyond  the 
night, 

His  own  bright  eye  fixed  on  the  dawning 
light. 

The  other  of  the  group  to  us  so  near — 
Sweet  Charity, 

Or  Love,  the  name  as  called  on  high, 
And  with  the  three — 

Love  the  sweet  altar-fire  to  God  that 
burns, 

And  then  for  man  in  fervent  pity  burns. 

Beside  each  pilgrim  in  his  weary  way, 
The  three  so  dear — 

Even  when  slighted,  still  in  pity  deep 
To  bless  and  cheer — 

But  the  sweet  star,  the  brightest  of  the 
three, 

And  most  like  Him  above,  sweet  Charity. 

For  "God  is  Love” — so  pure  and  deep 
with  Him 

The  fountains  flow, 

Which  the  deep  shadows  of  parental  love 
So  dimly  show — 

All  wisdom,  power,  and  holiness  with 
Him; 

But  Love  the  central  ray  of  light  sublime. 

And  when  beside  the  weary  and  the  poor 
We  mortals  go — 

By  word  and  deed  to  lighten  and  to  soothe 
Each  heavy  woe — 

Then  the  dear  angels  come  with  us  to 
stay, 

And  heaven  reflects  below  its  sw.eetest 
ray. 
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POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

Few  people,  perhaps,  realize  of  how 
recent  origin  is  the  postage  stamp.  It 
was  first  issued  by  Great  Britain  in 
1840.  Brazil  was  the  first  nation  to 
follow  the  example,  which  they  did  in 
1843,  and  in  1847  the  United  States 
began  the  use  of  postage  stamps. 
There  are  now  211  stamp  issuing  coun- 
tries. It  is  estimated  now  that  every 
year  some  50,000,000,000  letters  are 
posted  in  the  world.  America  leads 
with  over  25,000,000,000,  and  England 
follows  with  700,000,000.  Japan  now 
mails  annually  95,000,000  letters,  and  the 
cancelled  stamps  on  these  letters  are 
worth  an  average  of  one  cent  each. 
Last  year  there  were  26,000  letters 
posted  in  England  without  any  address 
on  them.  In  1600  of  these  gold  coin 
and  money  were  inclosed.  The  can- 
celled postage  stamps  of  many  countries 
are  worth  quite  as  much  as  unused 
specimens,  and  many  are  issued  solely 
for  collections,  the  revenue  being  an 
important  item. 


TABLE  MANNERS  IN  RHYME. 

It  is  so  hard  for  little  folks  to  be 
polite  and  orderly  at  meals,  and  they  so 
often  forget  the  rules  with  which  papa 
and  mamma  try  to  help  them  to  be 
gentlemanly  and  ladylike,  that  it  would 
perhaps  be  a good  thing  for  children 
who  are  troubled  in  this  way  to  commit 
to  memory  these  rhyming  rules: 

In  silence  I must  take  my  seat, 

And  give  God  thanks  before  I eat; 

Must  for  my  food  in  patience  wait 
Till  I am  asked  to  hand  my  plate; 

I must  not  scold,  nor  whine,  nor  pout, 
Nor  move  my  chair  and  plate  about; 
With  knife,  or  fork,  or  napkin  ring 
I must  not  play — nor  must  I sing; 

I must  not  speak  a useless  word — 

For  children  must  be  seen — not  heard; 


I must  not  talk  about  my  food, 

Nor  fret  if  I don’t  think  it  good; 

My  mouth  with  food  I must  not  crowd, 
Nor  while  I’m  eating  speak  aloud; 

Must  turn  my  head  to  cough  or  sneeze. 
And  when  I ask,  say,  “ If  you  please ; ” 
The  tablecloth  I must  not  spoil, 

Nor  with  my  food  my  fingers  soil; 

Must  keep  my  seat  when  I have  done, 
Nor  rotfnd  the  table  sport  or  run; 

When  told  to  rise,  then  I must  put 
My  chair  away  with  noiseless  foot, 

And  lift  my  heart  to  God  above, 

In  praise  for  all  His  wondrous  love. 


A CHILD  OF  SEVEN. 

All  the  bells  of  heaven  may  ring, 

All  the  birds  of  heaven  may  sing, 

All  the  winds  of  earth  may  bring 
All  sweet  sounds  together. 
Sweeter  far  than  all  things  heard, 
Hand  of  harper,  tone  of  bird, 

Sound  of  woods  at  sundown  stirred, 
Welling  waters,  winsome  word, 

Wind  in  warm,  warm  weather: 
One  thing  yet  there  is,  that  none, 
Hearing  ere  its  chimes  be  done, 
Knows  not  well  the  sweetest  one 
Heard  of  man  beneath  the  sun, 
Hoped  in  heaven  hereafter; 

Soft  and  strong  and  loud  and  light, 
Very  round  and  very  light, 

Heard  from  morning’s  rosiest  height,. 
Where  the  soul  of  all  delight 
. Fills  a child’s  clear  laughter. 
Golden  bells  of  welcome  rolled 
Never  forth  such  notes,  nor  told 
Hours  so  blithe  m tones  so  bold 
As  the  radiant  mouth  of  gold, 

Here  that  rings  forth  heaven. 

If  the  golden-crested  wren 
W/ere  a nightingale,  why,  then, 
Something  seen  and  heard  of  men 
Might  be  half  as  sweet  as  when 
Laughs  a child  of  seven. 
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ALL  HAIL,  IMMORTAL  DAY  I 


Jas.  H.  Wallis. 


Music  by  E.  F.  Parry. 
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4.  Then 


hail,  im  - mor  - tal  day! 

no  - ble  men  of  God, 

des-erts  wild  and  drear, 

shout,  ye  vales  and  hills, 
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cious  name,  Let  love  and  peace  bear 
the  way!  And  o’er  the  des  - erts 
y way,  With  naught  thy  path  to 
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sway  On  this  great  day  of  fame;  Let  feel- ings  harsh- 

trod,  Je  - ho  - vah  to  o - bey.  We  love  thy  mem’ 
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love  to  all  in  - crease, 
gladden  in  thy  birth. 
Utah’s  love  - ly  land. 
Utah’s  blest  re-treat. 
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Then  hail,  im- mor- tal  day!  Joy  to 
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Then  hail,  all  hail,  im- mortal  day! 
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precious  name,  Let  love,  let  love,  and  peace  bear  sway  On  this  great  day 


J 

great  day  of 
of 
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fame, 
fame. 
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THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

XIV. 

SIXTH  BRANCH  ( Mol/uSCCl ),  CONTINUED. 

BIVALVES. 

Another  very  interesting  family  of 
bivalves  comprises  the  Mussels , with 
both  marine  and  fresh  water  species. 
The  common  sea  mussel,  Mytilus  edulis, 
figure  1,  abounds  on  our  coasts  eastern 
and  western.  The  shell  of  this  creature 
is  covered  with  an  epidermis  or  mem- 
brane, and  is  generally  dark  colored 


Fig.  1.  Sea  Mussel  ( Mytilus  edulis)  attached  to  a 
piece  of  wood.  F,  foot;  B,  byssus. 

without,  either  uniform  or  banded 
according  to  the  prevailing  conditions 
of  light  m its  place  of  abode;  on  the 
inside  however,  the  shell  is  of  a beauti- 
ful pearly  nature  with  a brilliant  irride- 
scence.  The  shell  of  the  sea  mussel  is 
comparatively  fragile;  the  hinge  liga- 


ment is  internal,  and  the  water  enters 
and  leaves  the  mantle  cavity  by  separate 
tubes  known  as  the  incurrent  and 
excurrent  siphons.  It  possesses  a large, 
fleshy  foot  shown  in  the  figure,  F, 
partially  protruded;  and  the  creature 
possesses  the  power  of  throwing  out  a 
number  of  threads  in  fineness  like  unto 
silk;  these  constitute  the  byssus,  B.  By 
the  operation  of  these  byssal  lines  it  is 
able  to  attach  itself  to  pillars,  rocks, 
and  other  objects;  and  through  their 
assistance,  aided  also  by  the  foot,  it  can 
move  about,  and  even  climb  the  face  of 
walls  of  rock  in  a very  interesting 
manner.  The  foot  is  pushed  forward  in 
the  direction  of  travel;  then  the  threads 
of  the  byssus  are  attached,  new  ones 
being  thrown  out  ahead  and  the  hind  or 
lower  ones  being  drawn  in  or  broken 
off;  so  the  creature  progresses.  Over 
two  hundred  and  ten  living  species,  and 
fully  three  hundred  and  fifty  fossil 
kinds  of  sea  mussels  have  been 
described. 

Some  varieties  are  eaten  in  Europe; 
indeed  on  the  shores  of  France  their 
cultivation  forms  an  important  business. 
Upright  pillars  are  driven  into  the 
bottom  of  the  shallow  bays  and  marshes; 
branches  of  trees,  cords  and  matting 
are  passed  from  pillar  to  pillar  so  as  to 
form  a network,  upon  which  the  mol- 
lusks  anchor  themselves.  At  low  tide 
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they  are  left  uncovered,  and  at  such 
times  are  collected. 

Fresh  water  mussels  ( Uniomdcd ) illu- 
strated in  figure  2 are  to  be  found  in 
the  streams  of  most  countries.  About 
five  hundred  and  fifty  kinds  are 
recognized,  and  over  fifty  varieties  of 
fossil  unios  have  been  found.  Most  of 
the  river  mussels  live  in  still  water  and 
placid  streams,  preferring  to  lie  half 
buried  in  the  mud.  The  foot  is  a well 
developed  organ  and  by  its  aid  the 
creature  is  able  to  plow  its  way  through 


Fig.  2.  Shell  of  River  Mussel,  ( Unto  clavus ), 
“ Club  Mussel.” 


the  sand,  usually  keeping  the  opposite 
end  of  the  shell  through  which  the 
siphons  extend  above  the  bottom. 
River  mussels  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  pearl  producers;  some  very 
valuable  specimens  have  been  found 
within  their  shells;  and  in  some  of  our 
states  the  collection  of  pearls  from  this 
source  is  regularly  followed.*  A 
beautiful  marine  bivalve  related  to  the 
sea  mussel  is  the  Pinna,  illustrated  in 
figure  3;  and  called  by  the  French 
jambonneau  or  “ham  mollusk”  from  its 


* “Unios  produce  pearls,  and  in  St.  Clair  County, 
Illinois,  and  Rutherford  County/  Tennessee,  their  « ol- 
lection  is  a profitable  business.  In  Scotia1  d,  $50,000 
worth  of  fresh  water  pearls  have  been  taken  from  unios 
during  the  summer.  A pearl  was  taken  from  a unio 
near  Salem,  N.  J.,  a few  years  ago,  that  sold  in  Paris 
fUr  $2000.”' — Holder. 


outward  shape.  The  shell  of  this 
creature  is  very  thin  and  fragile,  and  of 
a horny  or  fibrous  nature.  Pinnae  are 
found  in  most  seas;  they  like  to  attach 


Fig.  3.  The  Pinna  Shell  (Pinna  nobilis)  with 
byssus  ext-ended. 

themselves  to  fixed  supports,  with  the 
apex  of  the  shell  downward.  The 
byssus,  or  bundle  of  fine  silken  threads 
by  which  this  attachment  is  made  is 
well  developed,  oftentimes  attaining  a 
length  of  six  inches,  and  possessing  a 
deep  ruddy  hue.  These  threads  are  so 
fine  that  they  have  been  woven  into 
gloves  and  other  articles  of  dress. 

The  Tridacnce  or  Giant  Clams  include 
the  largest  known  bivalves.  The  name 
really  means  “three  bites,’’  and  was 
given  in  commemoration  of  the  story 
told  by  old  writers  that  there  existed  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  an  oyster  of  such  size 
that  it  could  not  be  devoured  in  less 
than  three  mouthfuls.  The  description, 
once  thought  to  be  an  exaggeration,  is 
now  known  to  be  entirely  inadequate;  a 
single  giant  clam  will  serve  fifty  men 
for  a meal.  The  Tridacna  gigas,  figure 
4,  is  a good  representation  of  its  family 
of  giants;  the  soft  parts  of  such  a one 
have  been  known  to  weigh  thirty 
pounds,  and  a pair  of  shell  valves  over 
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a quarter  of  a ton.  These  shells  are 
largely  used  as  benetiers  for  holding 
the  consecrated  water  in  Catholic 
churches.  The  shells  are  marked  by 
thick  rib  like  projections. 

The  common  clam  ( My  a arenaria ) is 
known  for  its  palatability.  The  esteem 
with  which  the  New  England  clam 
bakes  are  held  tell  of  this.  These 
clams  are  dug  from  the  sand  at  low  tide. 

SC  A IE  IN  FEET. 


Fig  4 Giant  Clatn,  (THdacna  gigas),  copied 
from  Holder. 

The  Cardium  or  heart-shaped  shell, 
commonly  called  the  Cockle,  is  repre- 
sented in  figure  5.  It  is  an  inhabitant 

and  warmer  seas. 
One  variety  is 
eaten  in  England, 
the  large  fleshy 
foot  being  the  part 
most  prized. 

The  Razor  Clam 
(figure  6),  with  its 
long,  slender, 
tranlucent  shell,  is 


Fig.  6.  Shell  of  Razor  Clam  (So/en  ensis). 

familiar  to  every  observant  visitor  at 
the  sea  shore.  The  animal  possesses  a 


very  large  extensible  foot,  by  the  aid  of 
which  it  is  able  to  burrow  its  way  rapidly 
through  the  sand.  This  it  does  by  con- 
tracting the  organ  to  a wedge  shape,  and 
driving  it  into  the  sand,  afterwards  dis- 
tending it  with  water;  the  creature  then 
moves  quickly  into  the  hole  thus 
formed.  When  it  thinks  itself  secure  the 
razor  clam  comes  to  the  top  of  its  bur- 
row, but  at  the  least  alarm  it  drops  to 
the  bottom.  It  is  said  to  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  dig  it  out,  for  the  creature 
burrows  faster  than  a man  can  dig.  In 
some  parts  of  Europe  the  razor  clam  or 
"razor  fish”  as  it  is  there  called  is  used 
for  food. 

The  strange  looking  Watering-pot  shell 
(. Aspergillum ),  figure  7,  is  found  off  the 
coasts  of  Australia,  and  Java,  also  in 
the  Red  Sea. 

The  animal  inhabits  a long,  stout, 
calcareous  tube,  which  at  one  end  is 
gathered  into  a series  of  ruffles  or  folds, 
and  at  the  opposite  extremity  is  expanded 
into  a convex  disc,  perforated  with  num- 
erous holes  like  the  nose  of  a watering- 
pot.  The  tube  is  often  covered  with  bits 
of  sand  and  other  loose  particles.  It 
may  appear  strange  to  class  such  a 
creature  with  the  bivalves;  yet  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  valves  actu- 
ally exist  beneath  the  disc,  and  consti- 
tute a part  of  the  shell  within  which 
the  animal  is  encased.  Pholas,  the  chief 
of  the  burrowing  bivalves,  is  noted  for 
its  power  of  excavating  a home  in  even 
the  hardest  kinds  of  stone.  The  man- 
ner by  which  this  is  done  is  not  well 
understood,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be 
due,  partly  at  least,  to  the  friction  of 
the  shell  against  the  stone.  The  crea- 
ture enlarges  its  hole  as  it  grows; 
though  as  the  entrance  remains  compara- 
tively small;  it  is  unable  to  leave  its 
retreat,  and  what  is  for  a time  its  home 
becomes  at  last  its  tomb.  The  shells  of 


of  most  temperate 


Fig.  5.  Cockle  Shell 
(.Cardium). 
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pholas  are  almost  transparent;  and  are 
open  at  the  two  ends.  The  surface  is 
roughened  like  unto  files  and  rasps. 
Our  picture,  figure  8,  shows  the  rnollusks 
imbedded  in  a block  of  granite. 

Another  burrowing  mollusc  is  the 
Teredo,  commonly  called  the  ship  worm, 
though  in  no  sense  of  the  term  a worm. 


This  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
ocean.  The  shell  is  rudimentary  (R  in 
figure  9),  consisting  of  two  valves  which 


will  take  possession  of  a single  timber, 
and  though  their  tunnels  run  in  all 
directions,  sometimes  with  and  some- 
times across  the  grain,  not  an  instance 
has  been  found  of  the  passages  intersect- 
ing each  other.  By  these  operations 
the  wood  becomes  completely  honey- 


stout  piece  of  timber  may  be 
crushed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
hand.  Piles  of  bridges  and 
supports  for  wharves,  and  in  the 
days  of  wooden  ships,  the  sub- 
merged timbers  of  the  vessels  themselves 
were  thus  worn  away;  and  many  a fine 
craft  has  been  reduced  to  powder  through 


Burrowing  Bivalve  {Pholas  dactylus)  with  burrows  in  granite. 


cover  but  a small 
portion  of  the  ani- 
mal. At  the  op- 
posite end  of  the 
elongated  body  are 
the  terminations 
of  the  siphons; 
and  these  are  pro- 
tected by  hard 
plates  known  as 
pallets,  serving 
probably  as  aids 
to  the  creature  in 
its  boring  opera- 
tions. The  young 
of  the  teredo  is 
free  swimming, 
and  when  very 
small  it  bores  its 
way  into  wood  if 
it  can  find  such 
material;  the 
orifice  of  its  en- 
trance being  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a 
pin.  Within  the  chamber  thus  formed  the 
animal  grows  rapidly,  hollowing  for 
itself  a larger  apartment,  and  progress- 
ing inward  so  as  to  form  a tunnel. 
Oftentimes  a multitude  of  the  rnollusks 


the  ravages  of  these  tiny  and  apparently 
insignificant  creatures.  The  rapidity  of 
their  destructive  work  is  illustrated  by 
an  observation  of  Quatrefages,  the  French 
naturalist.  He  states  that  a passenger 
boat  was  sunk  through  an  accident  on 
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the  Spanish  coast.  Four  months  later 
an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  the  vessel ; 
but  the  woodwork  was  found  to  be  so 
completely  tunnelled  by  the  teredos  as 
to  be  useless.  Such  ravages  have  been 
the  cause  of  much  financial  loss  in  Hol- 
land, the  wooden  supports  of  the  dykes 
being  often  destroyed  in  this  way. 

Some  safety  is 
secured  by  coat- 
ing the  wood 
with  iron  rust, 
lor  which  ma‘ 
terial  the  ship 
worms  seem  to 
have  decided  an- 
tipathy. Large 
nails  driven  into 
the  wood  will  afford  partial  protection.  Of 
course  modern  ships  with  their  metallic 
hulls  are  comparatively  immune.* 

The  creature  does  not  seem  to  eat  the 
wood  raspings,  their  food  consisting  of 
microscopical  plants  and  animals  which 
are  carried  by  the  water  into  their  tun- 
nels. The  motive  for  their  injurious 
labor  has  not  as  yet  been  ascertained. 

/.  E.  T. 

THE  LITTLE  MAID  OF  ALL  WORK. 

Supper  was  not  ready  when  Abraham 
•Munday  lifted  the  latch  of  his  humble 
dwelling,  at  the  close  of  a long,  weary 
summer  day.  He  was  not  greatly  dis- 
appointed, for  it  often  so  happened. 
The  table  was  on  the  floor  partly  set, 
and  the  kettle  over  the  fire. 


* The  destruction  they  cause  seems  incredible.  A 
large  portion  of  a wreck  stranded  on  Florida  reef,  and 
examined  by  the  author  several  years  ago,  has  now 
disappeared,  having  crumbled  away  under  their  tun- 
mding.  Hulls  that  appear  solid  may  be  crushed  by  the 
hand— completely  honeycombed  * * They 

a tack  floating  wood,  and  so  are  carried  all  over  the 
world.  Docks  at  Tortugas,  Fla  , were  rendered  unsafe 
in  twelve  months.  Palmetto  is  the  most  successful 
resi  sta  n t. — Holder. 


“There  it  is  again,”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Munday,  fretfully,  “ home  from  work,  and 
no  supper  ready.  The  baby  has  been 
so  cross!  hardly  out  of  arms  the  whole 
afternoon.  I’m  glad  you’ve  come, 
though.  Here,  take  him  while  I fly 
around  and  get  things  on  the  table.” 

Mr.  Munday  held  out  his  arms  for  the 
little  one,  who  sprang  into  them  with  a 
baby  shout. 

Mrs.  Munday  did  fly  around  in  good 
earnest.  A few  pieces  of  light  wood 
thrown  on  the  fire  soon  made  the  kettle 
sing,  and  boil  and  bubble.  In  a wonder- 
ful short  space  of  time  all  was  ready, 
and  the  little  family,  consisting  of  hus- 
band, wife  and  three  children,  were 
gathered  around  the  table.  To  mother’s 
arms  the  baby  was  transferred,  and  she 
had  the  not  very  easy  task  of  pouring 
out  her  husband’s  tea,  preparing  cups 
of  milk  and  water  for  the  two  older  of 
the  little  ones,  and  restraining  the  baby, 
who  was  grasping  first  the  sugar  bowi, 
then  the  milk  pitcher,  and  next  the  tea- 
pot. 

"There!”  suddenly  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Munday,  and  two  quick  slaps  on  baby’s 
head  were  heard.  Baby,  of  course, 
answered  promptly  with  a wild  scream. 
But  what  had  baby  done — the  whole 
surface  is  covered  with  milk.  Her  busy 
fluttering  hands  had  overturned  the 
pitcher. 

Poor  Mrs.  Munday  lost  her  temper 
completely.  “It’s  no  use  attempting 
eating  with  this  child,”  said  she,  push- 
ing her  chair  back  from  the  table.  “I 
never  have  any  good  of  my  meals.” 

Mr.  Munday’s  appetite  failed  him  at 
once.  He  continued  to  eat,  however, 
but  more  hurriedly.  Soon  he  pushed 
back  his  chair,  also,  and  rising  up  said 
cheerfully: 

“There  I’m  done  Lotty.  Give  me  the 
baby  while  you  eat  your  supper.” 
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And  he  took  the  sobbing  child  from 
the  arms  of  its  mother.  Tossing  it  up 
and  speaking  to  it  in  a lively  affectionate 
tone  of  voice,  he  soon  restored  pleasure 
to  the  heart,  and  smiles  to  the  counten- 
ance of  the  little  one. 

Mrs.  Munday  felt  rebuked  for  her  im- 
patience. She  often  suffered  from  these 
silent  rebukes.  And  3'et  the  trials  of 
temper  she  daily  endured  were  very 
great.  No  relish  for  food  was  left.  The 
wants  of  the  two  children  were  attended 
to,  and  then,  while  Mr.  Munday  held 
the  baby,  she  busied  herself  in  clearing 
off  the  table,  washing  up  the  tea  things, 
and  putting  the  room  in  order. 

An  hour  later.  Baby  was  asleep,  and 
the  other  children  with  him,  in  the  land 
of  dreams.  Mrs.  Munday  was  busy 
sewing  on  a little  frock,  and  Mr.  Mun- 
day sat  with  his  face  turned  from  the 
light,  in  a brown  study. 

“Lotty,  ” said  the  latter,  waking  up 
from  his  reverie,  and  speaking  with  con- 
siderable emphasis,  “it’s  no  use  for  you 
to  keep  going  on  in  this  way  any  longer. 
You  are  wearing  yourself  out.  And, 
what’s  more,  there  is  no  comfort  at 
home  for  anybody.  You  must  get  a 
woman  to  help  about  the  house.” 

“We  can’t  afford  it,  Abraham,”  was 
Mrs.  Munday’s  calm  but  decided  answer. 

“We  must  afford  it,  Lotty;  you  are 
killing  yourself.  ” 

“A  woman  will  cost  a dollar  and  a 
quarter  a week,  and  her  board  at  least 
as  much  more.  We  can’t  spare  that 
sum  and  you  only  get  ten  dollars  a 
week.  ” 

The  argument  was  answered.  Mr. 
Munday  sighed  and  was  silent.  Again  his 
face  was  turned  from  the  light,  and 
again  the  hand  of  his  wife  plied  quickly 
the  glittering  needle. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  we  might  do,”  said 


Mrs.  M.,  after  a lapse  of  nearly  ten 
minutes. 

“Well?”  Her  husband  turned  towards 
her  and  assumed  a listening  attitude. 
“We  might  take  a small  girl  to  help  me 
in  the  family.  It  would  only  cost  her 
victuals  and  clothes.” 

Mr.  Munday  mused  for  some  time  be- 
fore answering.  He  didn’t  just  like  the 
proposition. 

“Anything,”  he  at  length  said,  “to 
lighten  your  labor.  But  can  you  get 
one?” 

“I  think  so.  You  remember  poor  Mrs. 
Barrow,  who  died  last  month?  She  left 
a little  girl  eleven  years  old,  with  no 
one  to  see  after  her  but  an  old  aunt,  who 
I’ve  heard  isn’t  very  kind  to  the  child. 
No  doubt  she  would  be  glad  to  get  her 
into  a good  place.  It  would  be  very  easy 
for  her  here.  She  could  hold  the  baby  or 
rock  it  in  the  cradle,  while  I was  at  work 
about  the  house,  and  do  a great  many 
little  things  for  me,  that  would  lighten 
my  task  wonderfully.  It  is  the  very 
thing,  husband,”  added  Mrs.  Munday, 
with  animation.  “And  if  you  agree,  I 
will  run  over  and  see  Mrs.  Gooch,  her 
aunt,  in  the  morning  before  you  go  to 
work.  ” 

“How  old  did  ycu  say  she  was?”  in- 
quired Mr.  Munday. 

“She  was  eleven  in  the  spring,  I 
believe.  ” 

“Our  Aggy  is  between  nine  and  ten.” 
Something  like  a sigh  followed  the 
words,  for  the  thought  of  having  his  little 
Aggie  turned  out  motherless,  among 
strangers,  to  do  drudgery  and  task-work, 
forced  itself  upon  his  mind. 

"True.  But  a year  or  so  makes  a 
great  difference.  Besides  Anna  Barrow 
is  an  uncommonly  smart  girl  of  her 
age." 

Mr.  Munday  sighed  again."  Well,"  he 
said,  after  being  silent  for  a few  mo- 
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ments,  "you  can-do  as  you  think  best. 
But,  it  does  seem  hard  to  make  a ser- 
vant of  a mere  child  like  that.” 

“You  call  the  position  in  which  she 
will  be  by  too  harsh  a name,”  said 
Mrs.  Munday.  “I  can  make  her  very 
useful  without  overtasking  her.  And 
then,  you  know,  as  she  has  got  to  earn 
her  own  living  she  cannot  acquire 
habits  of  industry  too  soon.” 

Mrs.  Munday  was  now  quite  in  earnest 
about  the  matter,  so  much  so  that  her 
husband  made  no  other  objections.  On 
the  next  morning,  she  called  around  to 
see  Mrs.  Gooch,  the  aunt  of  Anna 
Barrow. 

The  offer  to  take  the  little  girl  was 
accepted  at  once. 

When  Mr.  Munday  came  home  at 
dinner  time  he  found  the  meal  all 
ready  and  awaiting  his  appearance. 
Mrs  Munday  looked  cheerful  and 
animated.  In  a corner  of  the  room  sat  a 
slender  little  girl,  not  much  larger  than 
Aggy,  with  the  sleeping  baby  in  her 
arms.  She  lifted  her  eyes  timidly  to 
the  face  of  Mr.  Munday,  who  gave  her 
a kind  look. 

"Poor  motherless  child!”  Such  was 
his  thought. 

“I  can’t  tell  you  how  much  assistance 
she  is  to  me,”  w’hispered  Mrs.  Munday 
to  her  husband,  leaning  over  to  him  as 
they  sat  at  the  table.  “And  the  baby 
seems  so  fond  of  her.” 

Mr.  Munday  said  nothing,  but  before 
his  mind  was  distinctly  pictured  his 
own  little  girl,  a servant  in  the  house 
of  a stranger. 

On  his  return  from  work  in  the  even- 
ing, everything  wore  a like  improved 
appearance.  Supper  was  ready,  and 
Mrs.  Munday  had  nothing  of  the  wor- 
ried look  so  apparent  on  the  occasion 
of  her  first  introduction  to  the  reader. 
Everything  wore  an  improved  appear- 


ance, did  we  say?  No,  not  everything. 
There  was  a change  in  the  little  orphan 
girl;  and  Mr.  Munday  saw  at  a glance 
that  the  change,  so  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate, had  been  made  at  her  expense. 
The  tidy  look  noticed  at  dinner  time 
was  gone.  Her  clothes  were  soiled  and 
tumbled;  her  hair  had  lost  its  even 
glossy  appearance,  and  her  manner 
showed  extreme  weariness  of  body  and 
mind.  She  was  holding  the  baby. 
None  saw  the  tears  that  crept  over  her 
cheeks  as  the  family  gathered  around 
the  tea  table,  and  forgetful  of  her, 
enjoyed  the  evening  meal. 

Supper  over,  Mrs.  Munday  took  the 
baby  and  undressed  it,  while  Anna  sat 
down  to  eat  her  portion  of  the  food. 
Four  times,  ere  this  was  accomplished, 
did  Mrs.  Munpay  send  her  up  to  her 
chamber  for  something  wanted  either 
for  herself  or  child. 

"You  must  learn  to  eat  quick, 
Anna,”  said  Mrs.  Munday,  ere  the  girl, 
in  consequence  of  these  interruptions, 
was  half  through  her  supper.  Anna 
looked  frightened  and  confused,  pushed 
back  her  chair,  and  stood  gazing  inquir- 
ingly into  the  face  of  her  mistress. 

"Are  you  done?”  the  latter  coldly 
asked. 

"Yes,  ma’am,”  was  timidly  answered. 

"Very  well.  Now  I want  you  to  clear 
off  the  table.  Gather  up  all  the  things 
and  take  them  out  into  the  kitchen. 
Then  shake  the  tablecloth,  set  the  table 
back,  and  sweep  up  the  room.” 

Mr.  Munday  looked  at  his  wife,  but 
said  nothing. 

"Shall  I help  Anna,  mother?”  inquired 

Aggy. 

“No,”  was  rather  sharply  answered. 
"Have  you  studied  your  lesson?” 

“No,  ma’am.” 

"Go  about  that,  then;  it  will  be  as 
much  as  you  can  do  before  bedtime.” 
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Mrs.  Munday  undressed  her  bab}T, 
with  considerable  more  deliberation  of 
manner  than  usual,  observing  all  the 
while  the  porceedings  of  Anna,  and 
every  now  and  then  giving  her  a word 
of  instruction.  She  felt  very  comfort- 
able as  she  finally  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  with  her  little  one  asleep  in  her 
arms.  By  this  time  Anna  was  in  the 
kitchen,  where,  according  to  instruc- 
tions, she  was  washing  up  the  tea 
things.  While  thus  engaged,  to  the  best 
of  her  small  abilities,  a cup  slipped 
from  her  hand  and  was  broken  on  the 
floor.  The  sound  started  Mrs.  Munday 
from  her  agreeable  state  of  mind  and 
body. 

"What’s  that?"  she  cried. 

"A  cup,  ma’am,”  was  the  trembling 
answer. 

"You’re  a careless  little  girl,”  said 
Mrs.  Munda}',  rather  severely.  The 
baby  was  now  taken  upstairs  and  laid 
in  bed.  After  this  Mrs.  Munday  went 
to  the  kitchen  to  see  how  her  little  maid 
of  all  work  was  getting  on  with  the 
supper  dishes.  Not  altogether  to  her 
satisfaction  it  must  be  owned. 

"You  will  have  to  do  these  all  over 
again,”  she  said — not  kindly  and 
encouragingly,  but  with  something 
captious  and  authoritative  in  her 
manner.  "Throw  out  the  water  from 
the  dish-pan  and  get  some  more.  ” 

Anna  obeyed,  and  Mrs.  Munday  seated 
herself  by  the  kitchen  table,  to  observe 
her  movements  and  correct  them  when 
wrong. 

“Not  that  way.  Here,  let  me  show 
you  the  way.  Stop!  I said  it  must  be 
done  in  this  way — here,  that  is  right, 
Don’t  set  the  dishes  down  so  hard; 
you’ll  break  them,  they  are  not  made  of 
iron.  ” 

These,  and  words  of  like  tenor,  were 
addressed  to  the  child,  who,  anxious  to 


do  right,  yet  so  confused  as  often  to 
misapprehend  what  was  said  to  her, 
managed  at  length  to  complete  her  task. 

“Now  sweep  the  kitchen,  and  put 
things  to  rights.  When  you’re  done, 
come  in  to  me,”  said  Mrs.  Munday, 
who  now  retired  to  the  little  sitting- 
room,  where  her  husband  was  glancing 
over  the  daily  paper,  and  Aggy  engaged 
in  studying  her  lesson. 

On  entering,  she  remarked: 

"It’s  more  trouble  to  teach  a girl  like 
this  than  to  do  it  yourself.” 

Mr.  Munday  said  nothing;  but  he 
had  his  own  thoughts. 

"Mother,  I’m  sleepy;  I want  to  go  to 
bed,”  said  Fanny,  younger  by  two  or 
three  years  than  Aggy. 

"I  don’t  want  to  go  yet,  and  besides, 
I have  not  got  my  lesson,”  said  the 
older  sister. 

"Wait  until  Anna  is  done  in  the 
kitchen,  and  she  will  go  up  and  stay 
with  you.  Anna!”  Mrs.  Munday  called 
to  her,  "make  haste!  I want  you  to  put 
Fanny  to  bed.” 

In  a few  minutes  Anna  appeared,  and 
as  directed  went  up  stairs  with  Fanny. 

"To  bed,”  ejaculated  Mrs.  Munday, 
in  a voice  of  surprise—  I’ve  got  some 
thing  for  her  to  do  besides  going  to  bed.  ” 

Mr.  Munday  resumed  the  reading  of 
his  paper,  and  said  no  more.  Fanny 
was  soon  asleep. 

“Can’t  Anna  go  with  me  now?  I’m 
afraid  to  go  alone,”  said  Aggy,  as  the 
Ittle  girl  came  down  from  the  chamber- 

“Yes,  I suppose  so.  But  you  must 
go  to  sleep  quickly.  I’ve  got  something 
for  Anna  to  do  ! ” 

Mr.  Munday  sighed,  and  moved  him- 
self uneasily  in  his  chair.  In  half  an 
hour  Anna  came  down;  Aggy  was  just 
asleep.  As  she  made  her  appearance, 
the  baby  awoke  and  cried  out. 

“Run  up  and  hush  the  baby  to  sleep 
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before  he  gets  wide  awake,”  said  Mrs. 
Munday. 

The  weary  child  went  as  directed.  In 
a little  while  the  low  murmur  of  her 
voice  was  heard,  as  she  attempted  to 
quiet  the  baby  by  singing  a nursery 
ditty.  How  often  had  her  mother’s 
voice  soothed  her  to  sleep  with  the  self- 
same melody.  The  babe  stopped  crying, 
and  soon  all  was  silent  in  the  chamber. 
Nearly  half  an  hour  passed,  during 
which  Mrs.  Munday  was  occupied  in 
sewing. 

“I  do  believe  that  girl  has  fallen 
asleep,”  said  she  at  length,  letting  her 
work  drop  in  her  lap,  and  assuming  a 
listening  attitude. 

“Anna!”  she  called.  But  there  was  no 
answer. 

Mrs.  Munday  started  up  and  ascended 
to  her  chamber.  Mr.  Munday  was  by 
her  side  as  she  entered  the  room.  Sure 
enough,  Anna  had  fallen  asleep,  leaning 
over  the  bed  where  the  infant  lay. 

“Poor  motherless  child!  said  Mr. 
Munday,  in  a voice  of  tender  compassion 
that  reached  the  heart  of  his  wife,  and 
awaked  there  some  womanly  emotions. 

“Poor  thing!  I suppose  she  is  tired 
out,”  said  the  latter.  “She’d  better  go 
to  bed.  ” 

So  she  awakened  her  and  told  her  to 
go  up  into  the  garret,  where  a bed  had 
been  made  for  her  on  the  floor.  Thither 
the  child  proceeded,  and  there  wept  her- 
self again  to  sleep.  In  her  dream  that 
night  she  was  in  her  own  pleasant  home, 
and  was  still  dreaming  of  her  mother  and 
her  home  when  she  was  awakened  by  the 
sharp  voice  of  Mrs.  Munday,  and  told 
to  get  up  quickly  and  come  down,  as 
it  was  bro?d  daylight. 

“You  must  kindle  the  fire  and  get  the 
kettle  on  in  a jiffy.  ” 

Such  was  the  order  she  received  on 
passing  the  door  of  Mrs.  Munday’s  room. 


We  will  not  describe  particularly  the 
trials  of  this  day  for  our  poor  little  maid 
of  all  work.  Mrs.  Munday  was  a hard 
mistress.  She  had  taken  Anna  as  help; 
though  not  with  the  purpose  of  over- 
working or  oppressing  her.  But  now 
that  she  had  someone  to  lighten  her 
burdens  and  “take  steps  for  her,”  the 
temptation  to  consult  her  own  ease  was 
very  great.  Less  wearied  than  in  days 
past,  because  relieved  of  scores  of  little 
matters  about  the  house,  the  aggregate 
of  which  had  worn  her  down,  she  was 
lifted  somewhat  above  an  appreciating 
sympathy  for  the  child,  who,  in  thus 
relieving  her,  was  herself  overtasked. 
Instead  of  merely  holding  the  baby  for 
Mrs.  Munday,  when  it  was  awake,  and 
would  not  be  in  its  cradle,  and  doing 
for  her  "odd  turns,”  as  first  contem- 
plated, so  as  to  enable  her  the  better  to 
get  through  the  work  of  the  family,  the 
former  at  once  began  to  play  lady,  and 
to  require  of  Anna,  not  only  the  perform- 
ance of  a great  deal  of  household 
labor,  but  to  wait  on  her  in  many 
instances  where  the  service  was  almost 
superfluous. 

When  Mr.  Munday  came  home  at 
supper  time,  he  found  his  wife  with  a 
book  in  her  hand.  The  table  was  set, 
the  fire  burning  cheerfully,  and  the 
hearth  swept  up.  The  baby  was  asleep 
in  its  cradle,  and  as  Mrs.  Munday  read, 
she  now  and  then  touched  with  her  feet 
the  rocker.  This  he  observed  through 
the  window,  without  being  seen.  He 
then  glanced  into  the  kitchen.  The 
tea-kettle  had  been  taken  off  the  fire — 
the  teapot  was  on  the  hearth,  flanked  on 
one  side  by  a plate  of  toast,  and  on  the 
other  by  a dish  containing  some  meat 
left  from  dinner  which  had  been  warmed 
over.  These  would  have  quickened  his 
keen  appetite,  but  for  another  vision. 

On  her  knees,  in  the  middle  of  the 
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room,  was  Anna,  slowly,  and  evidently 
in  a state  of  exhaustion,  scrubbing  the 
floor.  Her  face,  which  happened  to  be 
turned  towards  him,  looked  wan  and 
pale,  and  he  saw  at  a glance  her  red 
eyes,  and  the  tears  upon  her  cheeks. 

While  he  yet  gazed  upon  her,  she 
paused  in  her  work,  straightened  her 
little  form  with  a wearied  effort,  and 
clasping  both  her  hands  across  her  fore- 
head, lifted  her  wet  eyes  upwards. 
There  was  no  motion  of  her  wan  lips, 
but  Mr.  Munday  knew  that  her  heart,  in 
its  young  sorrow,  was  raised  to  heaven. 
At  this  moment  the  kitchen  door  was 
opened,  and  Mr.  Munday  saw  his  wife 
enter. 

"Eye  service!”  said  she  severely,  as 
she  saw  the  position  of  Anna.  "I  don’t 
like  this.  Not  half  over  the  floor  yet! 
Why,  what  have  you  been  doing?” 

The  startled  child  bent  quickly  to  her 
weary  task,  and  scrubbed  with  a new 
energy,  imparted  by  fear.  Mr.  Munday 
turned,  heart-sick,  from  the  window, 
and  entered  the  little  sitting-room  as  his 
wife  came  in  from  the  kitchen.  She 
met  him  with  a pleasant  smile,  but  his 
was  grave  and  silent. 

“Don’t  you  feel  well?”  she  inquired 
with  a look  of  concern. 

“Not  very  well,”  he  answered  evasively. 

“Have  you  felt  bad  all  day?” 

“Yes,  but  I’m  heart-sick  now.” 

“Heart-sick!  What  has  happened, 
Abraham  ?” 

Mrs.  Munday  looked  slightly  alarmed. 

“One  whom  I thought  was  full  of 
human  kindness,  has  been  oppressive, 
and  even  cruel.  ” 

“Abraham,  what  do  you  mean?” 

“Perhaps  my  eyes  deceived  me,”  he 
answered — “Perhaps  it  was  a dream, 
but  I saw  a sight  just  now  that  made 
the  tears  flow.  ” 

And  as  Mr.  Munday  spoke,  he  took 


his  wife  by  the  arm  and  led  her  out 
through  the  back  door. 

“Look!”  said  he,  “there  is  a poor 
motherless  child,  scarcely  a year  older 
than  our  Aggy.  ” 

Anna  had  dropped  her  brush  again, 
and  her  pale  face  and  tearful  eyes  were 
once  more  uplifted.  Was  it  only  a 
delusion  of  fancy?  or  did  Mrs.  Monday 
really  see  the  form  of  Mrs.  Barrow 
stooping  over  her  suffering  child,  as  if 
striving  to  clasp  her  in  her  shadowy  arms. 

For  a few  moments  the  whole  mind  of 
Mrs.  Munday  was  in  a whirl  of  excite- 
ment, Then,  stepping  from  the  side  of 
her  husband,  she  glided  through  the 
open  door,  and  was  in  the  kitchen  ere 
Anna  had  time  to  change  her  position. 
Frightened  at  being  found  idle  again, 
the  poor  child  caught  eagerly  at  the 
brush,  which  lay  upon  the  floor.  In 
doing  so,  she  missed  her  grasp,  and 
weak  and  trembling  from  exhaustion, 
fell  forward,  where  she  lay  motionless. 
When  Mrs.  Munday  endeavored  to  raise 
her  up  she  found  her  insensible. 

“Poor,  poor  child!”  said  Mr.  Munday, 
tenderly,  his  voice  quivering  with 
emotion,  as  he  lifted  her  in  his  arms. 
He  bore  her  up  to  the  children’s  cham- 
ber, and  laid  her  on  their  bed. 

“Not  here,”  said  Mrs.  Munday,  “up 
in  her  own  room.  ” 

“She  is  one  of  God’s  children,  and  as 
precious  in  His  sight  as  ours,"  almost 
sobbed  the  husband,  yet  with  rebuking 
sternness  in  his  voice.  “She  shall  lie 
here ! ” 

Mrs.  Munday  was  not  naturally  a 
cruel  woman,  but  she  loved  her  own 
selfishly;  and  the  degree  in  which  this 
is  done,  is  the  measure  of  disregard  to 
others. 

She  forgot,  in  her  desire  for  service, 
that  her  little  servant  was  but  a poor, 
motherless  child,  thrust  out  from  the 
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parent  nest,  with  all  the  tender  long- 
ings of  a child  for  love,  and  all  its  weak- 
ness and  want  of  experience.  She  failed 
to  remember  that  in  the  sight  of  God  all 
children  are  equally  precious.  But  the 
scales  fell  from  her  eyes.  She  was  re- 
buked, humble  and  repentant. 

"Anna  must  go  back  to  her  aunt,” 
said  Mr.  Munday,  after  the  child  had 
recovered  from  the  brief  fainting  fit,  and 
calmness  was  once  more  restored  to  the 
excited  household. 

"She  must  remain,”  was  the  subdued 
but  firm  answer,  "I  have  dealt  cruelly 
with  her.  Let  me  have  opportunity  to 
repair  the  wrong  she  has  suffered.  I will 
try  to  think  of  her  as  my  own  child.  If 
I fail  in  that,  the  consciousness  of  her 
mother’s  presence  will  save  me  from  my 
first  error.”  And  Anna  did  remain  to  be 
Mrs.  Munday’s  little  maid  of  all  work. 
But  her  tasks,  though  varied,  were  light. 
She  was  never  again  over-burdened; 
but  treated  with  a judicious  kindness  that 
won  her  affections,  and  made  her  ever 
willing  to  render  service  to  the  utmost 
of  her  ability 

T.  S.  Arthur. 


A PARALLEL. 


The  Twenty=Fourth  of  July, 

Twenty  days  ago,  we  met  and 
by  speeches,  readings,  songs,  etc.,  were 
reminded  of  a struggle  that  took  place 
upwards  of  a hundred  years  ago  in  which 
brave  men,  noble  women  and  gallant 
boys  and  girls  took  part  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  inalienable  rights  of 
humanity. 

Today  we  have  met  to  commemorate  a 
similar  event — a struggle,  no  less  arduous 
to  those  who  participated  therein,  and 
equally  far  reaching  in  its  results.  Per- 
haps, however,  a better  parallel  might  be 
drawn  in  relation  to  the  first  settlers  of 


New  England,  and  the  honored  pioneers 
of  this  Great  Basin  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

Prior  to  1G20,  a few  explorers  had 
visited  the  shores  of  New  England,  and 
had  found  a rough  and  rugged  coast 
beyond  which  was  a dark  wilderness, 
whose  sole  inhabitants  were  people 
capable  of  the  most  savage  barbarity. 
Prior  to  1847,  a few  hardy  mountaineers 
had  visited  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
and  found  a desolate,  uninviting  country 
where,  too,  savages  roamed,  chasing  the 
animals  of  the  mountains  or  fishing  in 
the  streams  of  this  locality. 

Before  1(120  a noble  band  of  men  and 
women  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
had  protested  against  the  tyranny  and 
injustice  practiced  by  religious  bigots, 
and  contended  for  the  right  to  worship 
God  as  conscience  might  dictate.  For 
these  opinions,  they  had  been  persecuted, 
some  put  to  death,  others  banished  and 
their  property  confiscated,  so  that  after 
years  of  suffering  they  ventured  on 
unknown  waters  to  seek  a home  where 
they  could  enjoy  their  rights.  Before 
1847,  in  this  boasted  land  of  liberty,  a 
few  noble  men  and  women  had  pro- 
claimed a faith,  differing  somewhat  from 
that  of  their  neighbors,  and  for  this 
their  homes  had  been  despoiled,  their 
buildings  burned,  their  loved  ones  beaten 
or  cruelly  murdered,  and  within  fifteen 
years  numbers  of  them  had  left  homes, 
lands,-  all  they  possessed,  five  successive 
times.  Despairing  of  ever  enjoying  the 
privileges  set  forth  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  regarded  as  the 
heritage  of  Americans  among  their 
fellow-citizens,  they  braved  untrodden 
lands,  crossed  immense  prairies  and 
lofty  mountains,  to  find  in  the  wilder- 
ness among  savages  the  blessings 
denied  them  by  their  kindred  who  pro- 
fessed civilization  and  enlightenment. 
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The  Pilgrims  in  1620  landed  on  a 
cold  and  dreary  coast  and  found  there 
buried  deposits  of  Indian  corn,  which, 
with  fish  obtained  from  the  waters  and 
game  from  the  forests,  furnished  them 
sustenance  while  they  built  their  rude 
homes.  Battling  with  the  rigorous 
climate  and  inhospitable  wilderness, 
they  kept  their  Sabbaths,  sang  praises 
to  God,  spoke  words  of  encouragement 
to  one  another,  and,  as  soon  as  possible, 
invited  those  of  a similar  faith  to  join 
them. 

The  pilgrims  of  1847  arrived  in  a 
sterile  valley,  an  almost  barren  waste, 
and  although  the  dusky  occupants  had 
no  caches  of  corn,  they  brought  their 
sacks  of  dried  grasshoppers,  which,  hav- 
ing consumed  the  scanty  vegetation, 
were  in  turn  eaten  by  these  lords  and 
ladies  of  creation.  Here  those  noble 
pioneers  dedicated  the  land  to  their 
God,  and  invoking  His  blessings  on 
their  labors,  commenced  battling  with 
the  elements  and  erecting  homes  in 
which  they  hoped  to  dwell  in  peace,  and 
to  which  they  invited  their  per„ecuted 
brethren  of  every  clime. 

The  Pilgrims  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing themselves  and  their  religion  in 
New  England,  and  have  since  been 
honored  in  every  land  for  their  courage, 
faith,  perseverance  and  industry,  which 
have  made  them  a blessing  to  the  world 
and  caused  them  to  be  revered  by  their 
descendants. 

The  pioneers  of  1847  too  succeeded 
in  raising  crops,  building  cities,  estab- 
lishing a Territory  and  maintaining  to 
some  extent  the  rights  of  man,  until 
Utah  has  become  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous and  most  promising  among  the 
divisions  of  this  great  nation.  For  those 
causes  we  assemble  today  to  do  honor 
to  the  pioneers.  Like  the  Puritans, 
they  ascribed  every  event  to  the  will  of 


the  Great  Being  they  served.  We  might 
continue  the  paraded  through  many 
pages,  but  forbear  to  do  so,  and  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  since  forty-six 
years  ago  not  only  did  a banished  and 
afflicted  community  find  rest  from  perse- 
cution and  mobocracy,  but  a vast 
unknown  region  has  been  opened  up  to 
American  energy  and  enterprise.  An 
able  writer  has  said,  “The  parched 
ground  has  become  a watered  garden; 
the  desert  has  bloomed  with  beauty;  the 
waters  have  increased  m volume,  and 
new  springs  have  burst  forth;  the  sand 
has  been  turned  to  loam,  the  clay  into 
rich  soil,  and  deadly  minerals  have 
given  place  to  living  elements."  The 
young  people  who  have  seen  naught  but 
fruitful  fields  and  orchards,  the  harvest 
crowning  the  toil  of  the  husbandman, 
the  immense  haystacks  from  which  tens 
of  thousands  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep 
are  sustained,  the  railways  near  our 
doors  carrying  away  our  surplus  products 
and  bringing  those  of  other  lands,  can 
form  but  a faint  conception  of  the  early 
days,  when  a few  people  isolated  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  civilized  mankind, 
contended  with  Indians,  fought  grass- 
hoppers and  crickets,  eked  out  a scanty 
supply  of  food  with  roots,  segos,  etc., 
not  only  picking  clean  the  bones  of 
slaughtered  animals  but  making  soup 
from  their  hides. 

Because  such  a wonderful  change  has 
been  wrought,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
frequently  tell  of  these  things  so  that 
honor  may  be  given  not  only  to  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  led  by 
that  greatest  of  leaders,  Brigham 
Young,  but  to  the  thousands  who  fol- 
lowed with  ox  teams,  with  handcarts, 
etc.,  and  accomplished  the  arduous  feat 
of  traveling  hundreds  of  miles  on  foot, 
over  vast  plains,  extensive  sand  ridges 
and  rugged  mountains.  At  times  they 
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fainted  by  the  way,  owing  to  excessive 
heat;  again  they  made  their  beds  in  the 
glistening  snow,  with  naught  but  the 
canopy  of  heaven  for  a covering. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1847,  that  hardy 
band  of  pioneers  started  from  where  now 
stands  the  city  of  Council  Bluffs. 
Erastus  Snow  said  that  the  vast  herds 
of  buffalo  had  made  the  Platte  bottoms 
as  bare  as  a sheep  yard,  and  grain, 
intended  for  food  and  seed,  had  to  be 
fed  to  animals  to  keep  them  alive. 
Inspired  by  their  faith,  they  pressed 
onward,  attended  their  prayers  regularly, 
and  strictly  observed  the  Sabbath.  The 
leader,  when  asked  the  point  of  destina- 
tion, replied  he  should  know  it  whenever 
he  should  see  it.  Building  ferry  boats 
at  the  rivers,  they  crossed  themselves 
and  assisted  other  emigrants  to  do  so. 

All  probably  have  heard  of  Bridger, 
the  mountaineer,  who  at  the  Fort  in 
Wyoming  called  after  him,  was  so 
sanguine  that  this  land  could  not  be 
redeemed  that  he  offered  one  thousand 
dollars  for  the  first  ear  of  corn  that  could 
be  raised  in  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Presi- 
dent Young  replied,  "Wait  a little  and 
we  will  show  you.”  Miles  Goodyear, 
another  mountaineer,  who  had  camped 
near  where  Ogden  now  is,  had  planted  a 
few  vegetables,  but  he  had  no  more 
faith  m this  country  than  had  Bridger. 
Regleg  Smith  tried  to  get  the  company 
to  go  north-west  from  Bridger,  but  the 
finger  of  inspiration  like  the  spindles  of 
Lehi’s  compass,  pointed  out  the  route 
for  that  heroic  band.  As  they  approached 
this  valley  President  Young  had  an 
attack  of  mountain  fever.  While  lying 
sick  he  sent  a company  ahead  directing 
them  that  when  they  emerged  from  the 
canyon  they  should  travel  northward 
and  stop  at  the  first  convenient  place. 

On  the  21st  of  July  Orson  Pratt  and 
Erastus  Snow,  having  cut  their  way 


through  the  brush,  emerged  from  the 
canyon,  ascended  a little  eminence  and 
beheld  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Simul- 
taneously they  uncovered  their  heads, 
waved  their  hats,  and  shouted  “ Hosan- 
nah to  God  and  the  Lamb.”  The  com- 
pany came  on  slowly,  and  by  the  24th 
they  had  reached  the  site  of  our  magnifi- 
cent temple  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Although  barrenness  reigned,  before 
night  some  land  had  been  irrigated, 
plowed,  and  six  acres  of  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  planted. 

We  could  tell  of  companies  that  fol- 
lowed, of  trials  endured,  of  sufferings 
and  death  by  the  way,  of  piety  and 
heroism,  of  hunger  and  starvation,  of 
contests  with  Indians,  and  of  persever- 
ance that  overcame  all  things  and 
developed  this  western  region,  from 
whence  have  been  obtained  the  richest 
minerals,  the  choicest  fruits,  the  finest 
grains,  and  some  of  the  best  vegetables 
that  the  world  affords;  but  your  imagi- 
nation, aided  by  history,  must  enable 
you  to  form  the  picture. 

Boys,  the  pioneers  came  not  with 
whoops  and  yells,  and  shouts  of 
triumph;  they  came  with  the  best  out- 
fits they  could  rescue  from  plundering, 
cruel  mobs;  with  faith  in  their  hearts 
and  reliance  upon  the  mighty  God  of 
Israel  they  triumphed  over  all  obstacles. 
Thev  came  not  with  booming  of  cannon, 
nor  did  they  have  blood)'  contests  with 
Indians,  until  gold-seekers  and  others 
following  took  advantage  of  the  red 
man,  ignoring  his  rights,  and  thereby 
leading  him  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
the  white  man,  in  whom  he  now  saw  a 
hostile  foe.  But  to  the  pioneers  the 
natives  were  friendly  and  hospitable. 

Honor,  then,  the  pioneers.  Celebrate 
the  day  in  which  they  found  a place  to 
locate.  Sing  of  their  heroism  and  faith. 
Tell  of  their  hardships  and  privation. 
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Emulate  their  noble  example  by  being 
willing  to  sacrifice  all  things  for  con- 
science sake,  and  above  all  honor  and 
revere  the  God  who  led  them  and 
sustained  them,  who  blessed  the  land, 
increased  the  waters,  inspired  others  to 
follow,  and  made  possible  all  this  by 
which  we  are  surrounded. 

In  years  to  come  let  it  be  said  of  this 
land,  even  as  Mrs.  Hemans  has  said  of 
that  where  the  Pilgrims  landed:  — 

Aye,  call  it  holy  ground, 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod  : 

They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found, 
Freedom  to  worship  God. 

J.  J.  Chandler. 


THE  GREAT  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

In  attempting  to  give  a description  of 
the  wonderful  city  which  has  been  built 
on  thej'shore  of  Lake  Michigan  during 
the  few  years  that  have  been  devoted  to 
preparations  for  the  great  World’s 
Exposition,  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in 
knowing  just  how  or  where  to  com- 
mence, since  there  are  so  many  wonder- 
ful things  connected  with  the  Fair  that 
one  is  hardly  able  to  decide  which  is 
the  most  worthy  of  first  mention.  What 
interests  everyone  principally,  I believe, 
however,  is  the  sight  of  the  city  itself, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  how 
many  have  been  the  difficulties  and  how 
short  has  been  the  time  expended  in  its 
design  and  completion. 

A few  years  ago  the  region  in  which 
the  white  city  now  stands  was  little 
more  than  a swamp,  and  the  city7 
authorities  of  Chicago  took  the  waste  in 
hand,  and  by  drainage,  graveling,  plant- 
ing and  sowing  converted  it  into  a 
beautiful  pleasure  ground,  known  as 
Jackson  Park. 

When  it  was  decided  that  the  World’s 
Fair  should  be  held  in  Chicago,  this 
park  was  determined  upon  as  being  a 


suitable  site  for  the  grounds,  principally 
since  it  was  situated  near  the  lake 
shore,  giving,  besides  the  advantage  of 
the  view,  the  opportunities  of  using  the 
waters  of  the  lake  for  decorative  pur- 
poses in  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds. 

No  sooner  was  the  question  of  the 
locality  finally  decided  than  a com- 
mencement was  made  at  once  in  the 
work  of  preparation.  The  ground  which 
had  been  filled  in  with  so  much  pains  was 
sown  with  grass  and  planted  with  trees, 
was  torn  up;  canals  were  dug  and  streets 
were  laid  out  on  the  site  of  the  former 
swamps  and  ponds;  and  this  work  once 
completed  preparations  were  begun  at 
once  on  the  splendid  edifices  which 
were  to  grace  the  avenues  of  the  stately 
Exposition  city.  To  give  a proper  idea 
of  the  transformation  wrought  during 
the  three  years  devoted  to  the  work,  one 
must  behold  with  his  or  her  own  eyes 
the  beautiful  scenes  which  have  sprung 
up  as  if  by  magic  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake;  and  if  this  is  impossible,  must  try 
to  imagine  a splendid  city,  laid  out  in 
wide  avenues,  with  blue  canals  and 
lagoons  threading  their  way  in  and  out 
the  thoroughfares,  their  banks  lined 
with  magnificent  palaces,  which  gleam 
white  as  marble,  some  of  them  adorned 
with  groups  of  statuary,  each  of  which 
symbolizes  the  idea  or  motive  to  which 
the  building  is  devoted. 

Though  every  avenue  and  every  town 
in  the  grounds  presents  a picturesque 
view,  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the 
white  city  is  that  known  as  the  Central 
Court,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Fair 
grounds.  This  spot,  called  sometimes 
the  court  of  Honor,  consists  of  a great 
square,  the  center  of  which  is  a lagoon 
filled  with  waters  flowing  from  the  lake, 
and  embanked  with  a white  stone  cop- 
ing, which  encloses  the  blue  strip  of 
water  evenly  as  in  a frame.  On  either 
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side  of  the  lagoon  broad  flights  of  steps 
lead  down  to  the  waters,  making  a land- 
ing for  the  picturesque  gondolas  and 
electric  launches  which  ply  through  the 
lagoons  and  canals.  At  the  west  end 
of  the  lagoon  stands  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  conspicuous  and  beautiful 
object  on  the  grounds — the  splendid 
piece  of  sculpture  known  as  the  Colum- 
bia Fountain,  which  was  designed  and 
executed  expressly  for  the  scene  and 
occasion  which  it  honors.  The  design  I 
is  of  a great  barge,  in  which  is  centered  I 


ture  ever  executed,  and  has  brought 
into  prominent  notice  the  talented  sculp- 
tor, Ferdinand  Macmonnies  by  name, 
who  designed  it,  a young  man  only 
thirty  years  of  age.  At  the  opposite 
end  of  the  lagoon  stands  another 
splendid  statue,  a colossal  figure  repre- 
senting Liberty,  standing,  like  the  foun- 
tain, a little  space  out  from  the  shore, 
where  it  is  outlined  conspicuously 
against  the  sky  and  white  columns  of 
the  Colonnade  or  Peristyle,  which  stands 
behind  it  at  the  entrance  to  the  lake. 


The  Site  of  Chicago  in  1831. 


a figure  representing  the  idealization 
of  Liberty,  the  barge  itself  being  placed 
on  a pedestal  from  whose  base  flows  a 
continual  river  of  water,  which  splashes 
down  a broad  circular  flight  of  steps 
into  the  lagoon.  The  barge  is  guided 
by  a figure  representing  Time,  and  is 
rowed  by  eight  figures,  standing  for  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  while  a circle  of  out- 
riders on  fiery  steeds  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps  complete  a beautiful  circle  about 
the  fountain  below.  The  work  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  sculp- 


The  Peristyle  is  a classic  piece  of 
architecture,  built  for  decorative  pur- 
poses only,  being  a row  of  columns  bear- 
ing a balustrade  surmounted  by  a num- 
ber of  beautiful  statues  representing 
Greek  heroes,  each  being  a copy  or 
model  of  some  famous  work  of  art.  An 
arch  under  the  Peristlye  makes  a pas- 
sage way  for  the  boats  to  and  from  the 
lake,  while  the  open  space  between  the 
columns  shows  a constant  and  beautiful 
view  of  its  sweeping  expanse. 

On  the  right  of  the  lagoon  is  the 
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magnificent  Liberal  Arts  Building,  | some  of  the  most  beautiful  decorative 
which  is  considered  the  largest  structure  ' work  that  can  be  imagined,  and  the 
in  the  world,  and  facing  it  on  the  oppo-  I entire  length  of  the  building  at  the  top 


site  side  is  the  great  Agricultural  Build- 
ing, one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
artistic  edifices  on  the  grounds.  Its 
exterior,  particularly  the  entrance,  shows 


is  ornamented  with  groups  of  beautiful 
statuary  representing  ancient  mythologi- 
cal tales  relating  to  the  gods  and 
goddesses  of  agriculture. 
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At  the  west  end  of  the  lagoon,  behind 
the  Columbian  Fountain,  and  facing  the 
entrance  from  the  lake,  is  the  famous 


This  handsome  structure  completes  the 
group  of  splendid  buildings  which  enclose 
the  grand  central  court,  and  which, 


Administration  Building,  which  is  con-  i with  the  other  features  described,  make 
sidered  by  some  the  finest  example  of  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  impos- 
architecture  on  the  grounds.  ing  scenes  to  be  viewed  upon  the  earth. 
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From  this  court  branch  the  main 
avenues  and  water  ways  of  the  city, 
and  following  their  paths  one  finds  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  the  wonderful  city, 
surrounded  on  every  hand  with  grand 
buildings,  whose  splendid  appearance 
and  interesting  interior  invites  him  to 
enter,  while  anywhere  before  him  and 
on  either  hand  open  beautiful  vistas 
of  winding  canals  and  great  white 
bridges,  forming  an  arch  above  their 
blue  waters,  and  through  which  glide 
continually  the  pretty  Venetian  boats 
rowed  by  picturesquely  dressed  gondo- 
liers. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  principal 
avenue  leading  through  the  grounds  are 
the  magnificent  Transportation  Build- 
ing, famous  for  its  wonderful  arched 
entrance,  the  Mining  Building,  filled 
with  mineral  exhibits  from  every  State 
and  country;  the  Horticulture  Building, 
showing  the  native  flowers  of  every 
clime  upon  the  globe;  the  Woman’s 
Building,  a structure  whose  architecture 
was  designed,  and  whose  interior  is 
filled  with  the  work  of  woman’s  hands, 
and  the  Children’s  Building,  an  edifice 
built  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
temporary  home  for  children  where  they 
can  be  placed  in  the  charge  of  competent 
nurses  and  guardians,  if  necessary, 
while  parents  visit  the  Fair;  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  toys, 
games,  wearing  apparel,  etc.,  appropri- 
ate for  children,  a detailed  account  of 
which  I shall  give  at  a future  time. 
Besides  there  are  several  State  build- 
ings, the  Washington,  California,  Colo- 
rado, and  others,  which  are  situated  on 
the  left  of  the  main  avenue  leading 
north,  and  which,  though  intersected  by 
various  cross-roads  or  avenues,  circles 
the  entire  Fair  grounds.  Following  its 
curve  eastward,  at  the  extreme  northern 
end  of  the  grounds  we  come  upon  the 


two  Dakota  Buildings,  the  Kansas,  Mon- 
tana, Utah,  and  Idaho  Buildings,  with 
a model  of  Mount  Vernon,  Washington’s 
old  home  to  complete  the  northern  circle 
on  the  left,  the  famous  Iowa  Building, 
known  as  the  “Corn  Palace,”  occupying 
a central  position  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue  near  the  lake  shore. 

From  this  point  a stone  pavement 
laid  at  the  edge  of  the  lake  circles 
round  the  outer  and  eastern  edge  of  the 
Fair  grounds,  leading  past  the  French, 
German,  Spanish,  English,  and  other 
national  buildings,  till  the  Peristyle  is 
reached,  where  we  find  ourselves  again 
at  the  principal  entrance  and  the  Court 
of  Honor. 

On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  main 
avenue  leading  from  this  spot  and  across 
a wide  canal  is  seen  first  the  Liberal  Arts 
Building,  whose  immense  length,  com- 
mencing at  the  Court  of  Honor,  reaches 
a distance  of  over  a block  northward 
in  the  grounds;  the  Government  Build- 
ing devoted  to  the  exhibits  of  the  differ- 
ent departments  embraced  under  the 
United  States  Government;  the  Fisheries 
Building,  devoted  to  a display  of  all  kinds 
of  fish,  live,  canned,  pickled,  salted  or 
otherwise,  and  also  of  every  kind  of 
fishing  boats  and  fishing  appliances, 
known  to  man,  together  with  the  Illinois 
State  Building,  the  finest  State  structure 
on  the  grounds,  the  Michigan  Building, 
and  the  Kentucky  and  Arkansas  Build- 
ings, both  of  which  latter  structures 
stand  nearly  opposite  the  Utah  Build- 
ing on  the  south  side  of  the  road. 
Branching  from  the  main  avenue  from 
east  to  west,  are  several  other  splendid 
avenues,  each  lined  with  palatial  edi- 
fices devoted  to  general  national  or  State 
exhibits,  the  Buildings  of  India  and 
Sweden,  and  the  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Buildings  being  among 
the  most  interesting  of  this  class  of 
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edifices,  while  the  magnificent  Fine  Arts 
Building  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  any  building  on  the  grounds 
occupies  a separate  space  at  the  north 
end  of  the  principal  lagoon,  almost  at 
an  exactly  central  station  between  the 
great  row  of  buildings  on  the  west  side 
of  the  grounds  and  the  broad  promenade 
running  around  the  lake  shore  on  the 
east. 

Josephine  Spencer. 


FRED  PALMER’S  ADVENTURE. 

An  Incident  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

They  were  all  going;  his  father, 
mother,  sisters  Grace  and  Ethel,  Aunt 
Ruth  and  cousin  May;  but  it  was  not 
yet  decided  whether  Fred  should  go  or 
not,  the  question  of  expense,  and  his  hav- 
ng  taken  a trip  to  San  Francisco  the  pre- 
vious winter  with  his  father,  making  the 
latter  half  inclined  to  leave  Fred  at  home. 

After  several  long  talks  with  his 
mother,  however,  a memorable  evening 
came,  when  his  father  coming  j home 
from  the  store  declared  that  he  had 
decided  to  have  Fred  go  with  them  to 
the  World’s  Fair. 

Preparations  had  all  been  completed 
for  the  journey  and  after  a trip  of  little 
more  than  two  davs  over  the  Union 
Pacific  the  Palmers  found  themselves 
in  the  depot  at  Chicago. 

Though  Fred’s  trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  had  somewhat  prepared  him  for 
the  hurry  and  noise  and  bustle  of  a 
large  city,  the  scenes  at  the  great  depot 
into  which  the  train  ran,  the  numberless 
cabmen  clamoring  for  baggage,  the 
crowd  of  people  pouring  from  the  cars, 
and  pushing  their  way  through  the 
throngs  gathered  at  the  entrance,  all 
seemed  new  and  interesting  to  Fred, 
and  he  cam^  very  nearly  being  sepa-  ! 


rated  from  the  rest  in  his  anxiety  to 
catch  a view  of  the  scenes  occurring  in 
the  depots. 

The  most  interesting  thing  though 
was  the  ride  in  the  carriage  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  from  the  depot  to  the 
hotel. 

They  took  a hack,  and  as  the  horses 
were  obliged  to  move  slowly  on  account  of 
the  crowded  streets,  a good  view  was 
had  of  the  thoroughfare  through  which 
they  passed.  It  seemed  to  Fred  that 
the  noise,  confusion  and  hurry  surpassed 
anything  which  he  had  ever  read  or 
imagined  of  any  of  the  great  eastern 
cities. 

There  were  men,  women  and  children 
hurrying  hither  and  thither;  hacks,  cab 
wagons,  and  street  cars  passing  each 
other  on  the  hard  pavements  with  clang 
and  clatter;  cable  cars  buzzing  past 
each  other  every  moment  with  a deafen- 
ing clang  of  the  conductor’s  bell;  and  in 
all  the  long  ride  was  not  a moment’s 
cessation  of  the  deafening  bustle  and 
roar. 

As  the  depot  was  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Chicago  River,  and  their  stopping 
place  far  on  the  south  side  he  could  get 
an  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the  wonder- 
ful western  metropolis.  He  had  read 
in  his  guide  book  on  the  cars  that  the 
city  was  over  twenty-four  miles  in 
length,  but  the  figures  gave  him  but  a 
partial  conception  of  the  great  distance 
comprised  in  the  limits  of  the  city.  He 
had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  half 
dozen  blocks  which  made  the  total  of  the 
streets  devoted  to  business  in  his  native 
city  that  the  miles  on  miles  of  stores 
stretching  away  in  each  direction,  gave 
him  a half-dazed  feeling,  so  much  of 
activity  and  enterprise  and  ceaseless 
energy  was  suggested  by  its  immen- 
sity. 

As  they  came  to  the  river,  the  great 
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revolving  bridge  upon  which  they  were 
to  cross  was  about  to  be  swung  round 
to  admit  the  passage  of  a steamer  up 
stream,  and  as  they  would  be  obliged  to 
wait,  Fred’s  father  suggested  to  Fred 
and  the  girls  to  follow  him  and  see 
what  a ride  on  the  bridge  across  the  river 
would  be  like. 

They  jumped  out  of  the  carriage  and 
managed  to  get  on  the  bridge  before  it 
swung  round,  and  in  a moment  the 
great  solid  trestle  with  its  rails  and 
roads,  and  pathways  moved  slowly  round 
above  the  river  current  to  the  opposite 
shore,  the  river  steamer,  with  smoke 
stacks  puffing  volumes  of  black  vapor, 
and  its  great  wheel  churning  the  water 
moved  on  up  the  stream. 

Standing  with  the  others  near  the 
railing  of  the  bridge  as  it  moved  slowly 
round,  Fred  looked  with  a great  deal  of 
interest  upon  the  scene  before  him. 

Up  and  down  the  river  as  far  as  he 
could  see  were  nearly  every  variety  of 
boats  imaginable,  steamers,  lumber 
boats,  cattle  boats,  rafts  with  stacks  of 
hides  on  them,  small  fishing  boats  and 
everything  else  used  in  the  river  traffic 
of  a large  city  and  away  along  the  banks 
were  the  docks  and  wharves  of  immense 
manufacturing  and  packing  houses,  each 
with  its  evidence  of  bustle  and  push  and 
trade,  while  smaller  houses  devoted  to 
fruit  and  fish  hucksters  made  a zig  zag 
line  in  the  vista  of  high  structures  along 
the  way. 

It  was  an  interesting  sight  to  all  of 
them,  and  also  to  see  the  fleet  of  small 
river  crafts  creeping  up  the  current,  and 
the  tall  masts  of  the  larger  vessels  show- 
ing beyond  the  curves  m the  stream. 

Fred  was  anxious  to  see  the  inside  of 
some  of  the  large  buildings  on  the  banks, 
and  catch  a glimpse  of  the  many  and 
varied  kinds  of  business  carried  on,  and 
his  father  promised  to  give  him  a 


l chance  to  gratify  his  wish  before  they 
should  leave  Chicago. 

Presently  after  the  steamer  was  safely 
passed,  the  great  bridge  swung  slowly 
round  again  and  in  a moment  the  car- 
riage was  being  driven  swiftly  towards 
them,  and  they  had  soon  crossed  to  the 
opposite  shore. 

The  first  intention  had  been  to  stop 
at  a hotel  near  the  Fair  grounds,  but 
the  proprietors  of  the  better  class  hotels 
had  raised  their  prices  to  such  an  ex- 
tortionate degree  that  only  a four  or  five 
times  millionaire  could  afford  to  pay 
them;  so  it  had  finally  been  decided,  to 
take  lodging  at  a distance  up  town, 
where  they  could  feel  sure,  as  Mr.  Palmer 
jokingly  expressed  it,  “that  the  atmos- 
phere at  least  would  not  be  charged  up 
in  the  bill  of  expense.” 

They  found  a first  class  boarding 
house  on  one  of  the  principal  avenues, 
a clean  side  street,  very  much  different 
in  regard  to  cleanliness  than  the  most 
of  the  streets  in  Chicago,  all  the  busi- 
ness and  side  streets  being  in  a very 
lamentable  condition. 

As  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before 
they  were  comfortably  settled  in  their 
rooms,  they  did  not  try  to  go  down  to 
the  Fairgrounds  that  day — and  the  next 
day  being  Sunday,  they  could  not  go 
then  either,  as  the  question  of  the  Fair 
being  kept  open  on  the  Sabbath  had  not 
yet  been  settled. 

Fred’s  room  was  at  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  he  was  awakened  early  Sun- 
day morning  by  the  newsboys  outside  in 
the  street  calling  the  Sunday  edition  of 
the  Chicago  newspapers. 

The  rest  of  the  family  were  still  asleep, 
and  as  Fred  had  heard  his  mother  say 
that  she  wished  to  read  the  account  of 
the  illumination  at  the  Fair  grounds, 
the  first  one  of  these  beautiful  celebra- 
tions having  occurred  the  night  before, 
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so  Fred  hastily  dressed  himself  and 
went  down  stairs  to  purchase  a paper. 

As  he  went  out  on  the  front  steps  he 
could  hear  a half  dozen  voices  along  the 
quiet  street  calling,  “Here’s  your 
Tribune,  Herald,  Record,  Inter- Ocean— 
all  account  of  the  grand  illumination 
last  night,”  and  it  seemed  to  Fred  that 
all  of  the  boys  caught  sight  of  him  and 
divined  his  wishes  at  once,  for  he  had 
hardly  appeared  outside,  before  the} 
commenced  closing  in  on  him  from  all 
directions,  all  running  at  highest  speed 
in  an  effort  to  reach  him  first.  The  best 
chances  seemed  with  a little  fellow,  who 
was  a short  distance  down  and  across 
the  street,  but  just  before  he  reached  the 
sidewalk  a little  Italian  girl  appeared 
on  the  scene  from  around  the  corner, 
her  arms  filled  with  papers,  and  in  an 
instant  she  had  reached  the  gate  and 
darted  up  the  steps  where  Fred  was 
standing. 

“Please  buy  a paper,”  she  pleaded, 
panting  from  her  hard  run,  and  as  Fred 
handed  her  the  nickel  for  the  Tribune 
she  darted  down  the  step  again,  a 
pleased  smile  on  her  face  at  having  been 
the  victor  in  the  recent  race. 

The  child  had  a thin  face  and  slender 
frame;  and  it  seemed  very  pitiful  to 
Fred  that  a girl,  and  especially  so  frail 
a looking  child,  should  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  going  about  on  the  streets  so 
early  in  the  morning  to  sell  papers. 

At  home,  at  this  hour,  himself  and 
the  other  children  would  have  been  pre- 
paring for  Sabbath  school,  and  a slight 
glimpse  of  the  difference  between  the 
poor  children  of  the  city  and  his  own 
care-free  life,  came  to  him,  and  made 
him  very  thankful  and  thoughtful  for 
awhile. 

He  had  many  other  opportunities  of 
gaining  an  idea  of  the  straights  and  ! 
hardships  of  the  poor,  in  these  exper-  | 


iences  at  seeing  other  children  obliged 
to  bear  their  share  of  the  burden  of  life 
by  singing  or  begging  publicly  in  the 
streets. 

There  was  one  case  in  particular  which 
excited  his  sympathy,  being  that  of  a 
small  Italian  boy,  who  a few  days 
after  their  arrival  in  Chicago  came  into 
the  yard  to  sing,  asking  for  pennies 
from  the  bystanders  in  reward  for 
entertainment.  He  was  a handsome 
little  fellew  of  about  seven  years  of  age, 
an  Italian  with  large,  dark,  and  expres 
sive  eyes,  and  a very  sweet  and  plain- 
tive voice.  The  only  English  he  knew 
was  the  song  which  he  sang,  which  was 
no  other  than  the  famous  “Ta-ra-ra- 
boom-de-ay, " a song  which  he  sang  very 
rapidly,  and  with  great  vim  and  gusto. 
His  mother,  a gaunt,  poorly  clad 
creature  of  about  sixty  years,  stood  on 
the  pavement  outside,  while  the  boy 
sang,  and  kept  eager  watch  of  the 
pennies  which  fell  into  her  son’s 
hands. 

The  people  in  the  house  were  all 
generous  in  their  contributions,  Fred 
willingly  giving  a large  share  of  his 
spending  money  into  the  small  hands  of 
the  little  street  singer.  The  couple 
came  to  the  house  very  often  after  their 
first  generous  reception,  and  Fred,  who 
liked  to  talk  to  the  boy  and  listen  to 
his  droll  replies,  made  in  his  pretty 
broken  English,  became  well  acquainted 
with  him  during  his  stay  in  Chicago.- 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


In  an  advertisement  by  a railway  com- 
pany of  some  uncalled-for  goods,  the 
letter  1 was  dropped  from  the  word 
“lawful.”  The  notice  read,  “People  to 
whom  these  packages  are  directed,  are 
requested  to  come  forward  and  pay  the- 
awful  charges  on  the  same.  ” 
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Juvenile  3nstvuetoi' 

GEORGE  Q.  CAN  NON,  EDITOR. 

Salt  Lake  City,  August  1,  1893. 

EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 

The  Faith  of  Our  Missionaries. 

^IlipHE  faith  which  is  developed  in 
the  Elders  of  the  Church  of 
p Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
by  their  experiences  as  missionaries, 
and  in  performing  various  duties  which 
devolve  upon  them  in  the  Priesthood 
proves  of  excellent  service  to  them  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life,  and  especially  when 
they  are  in  difficult  circumstances. 
When  a man  has  learned  through  going 
without  purse  and  scrip  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  that 
he  can  rely  implicitly  on  the  Lord  to  sup- 
ply his  wants,  if  he  only  has  faith,  a 
great  point  is  gained.  A faith  is  estab- 
lished that  proves  invaluable  to  that  man, 
if  he  proves  faithful,  throughout  his 
entire  life.  If,  for  instance,  an  Elder 
has  traveled  and  found  himself  in  want 
of  food  and  shelter,  and  he  has  relied  j 
upon  the  Lord  to  furnish  them  to  him, 
it  brings  a great  deal  of  comfort^and  joy 
when  these  things  are  furnished.  When 
he  finds  that  the  Lord  has  put  in  the 
heart  of  some  person  to  feed  him  and 
entertain  him,  or  if  he  should  be  in 
need  of  an  article  of  clothing,  such  as  a 
coat,  a pair  of  shoes,  a hat  or  a shirt,  or 
any  other  article  that  is  necessary  for 
his  comfort  and  use,  and  he  asks  the 
Lord  to  furnish  it,  and  it  is  furnished 
before  he  becomes  entirely  destitute,  it 
gives  great  joy  and  satisfaction  to  him 
that  the  Lord  is  willing  to  hear  and 
answer  his  prayers,  and  that  he  is  not 
neglected. 


Elders  have  been  sent  many  times  in 
this  Church  on  important  missions  to 
accomplish  certain  works.  They  have 
had  but  little  means  to  do  so,  but  the 
Lord  has  opened  the  way,  and  in  unex- 
pected ways  has  given  His  servants 
money  and  enabled  them  to  accomplish 
that  which  they  were  sent  to  do.  The 
j writer  recalls  that  he,  when  quite  a young 
man,  was  sent  to  California  to  help  one 
of  the  Apostles,  Elder  Parley  P.  Pratt, 
in  publishing  a paper,  the  prospectus 
of  which  Brother  Parley  had  issued,  and 
also  to  publish  the  Book  of  Mormon  in 
the  Hawaiian  language,  the  translation  of 
which  had  been  made  by  the  writer. 
Affairs  took  a turn  in  California  which 
appeared  unfavorable  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  enterprise,  and  when  the  writer 
landed  in  San  Francisco  he  found  that 
Brother  Pratt  had  left  the  city  to  go 
home.  There  were  sufficient  reasons  for 
this  at  the  time,  but  it  put  the  writer  in 
a rather  awkward  position.  He  had 
I landed  there  with  his  companion  Elders, 
with  barely  sufficient  means  to  keep  them 
a few  days.  The  branch  in  San  Fran- 
cisco was  greatly  discouraged  because 
of  the  wreck  of  a vessel  which  had  been 
purchased  with  a view  to  bring  the 
Saints  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  in 
which  some  of  their  money  had  been  in- 
vested. One  of  the  members  of  the  branch 
said  to  the  writer,  when  he  learned  of  the 
mission  that  had  been  assigned  him  and 
his  companions,  that  if  he  had  a thou- 
sand dollars  he  might  open  an  office. 

It  seemed  like  an  impossible  under- 
taking to  publish  the  BoPk  of  Mormon, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  publish  a 
paper. 

To  give  all  the  details  would  exceed 
the  limits  of  an  article  for  the  Juvenile 
Instructor,  therefore  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say,  that  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner,  and  by  means  which  seemed 
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miraculous  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
received  the  benefits,  the  Lord  opened 
the  way,  friends  were  raised  up,  means 
were  obtained,  and  an  edition  of  two 
thousand  of  the  Hawaiian  translation  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon  was  published,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  them  sent  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  A paper  was  also 
afterward  published  which  was  the 
means  of  doing  great  good,  and  branches 
of  the  Church  were  raised  up  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  from  which  many 
Saints  have  been  gathered. 

Now  this  work  was  accomplished  by 
faith.  Without  faith  in  the  Lord  and  in 
His  promises  it  would  have  been  declared 
impossible  to  do  what  was  there  done 
with  the  means  that  appeared  in  sight. 
No  end  of  work  of  a varied  character  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  same  manner 
by  the  Elders  of  the  Church  since  its 
organization. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  according  to  King 
James’  translation  of  the  Bible,  says 
that  "Faith  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen.”  The  Prophet  Toseph  gives  the 
translation  of  the  same  verse  and  puts  the 
word  "assurance”  in  the  place  of  “sub- 
stance,” which  is  clearly  a better  transla- 
tion— “Now  faith  is  the  assurance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen. ” 

Where  the  Elders  have  faith,  they 
have  an  assurance  that  things  which 
ought  to  be  accomplished  can  be 
accomplished.  They  are  the  things 
which  they  hope  for,  and  through  faith 
the  evidence ' of  things  which  are  not 
yet  seen,  and  as  the  Prophet  Joseph  in 
his  lectures  on  faith  plainly  set  forth, 
faith  is  the  principle  of  action  in  all  in- 
telligent beings.  We  see  this  illustrated 
in  various  directions,  for  faith  is  not 
confined  to  religious  enterprises  only,  but 
is  exhibited  in  every  direction  by  human 


beings.  But  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  faith  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  and  of  others,  speaking  generally: 
The  Latter-day  Saints  depend  through 
faith  upon  the  promises  of  God,  and  they 
have  proved  by  experience  that  He  keeps 
His  promises,  and  that  He  will  hear 
and  answer  their  prayers,  and  their  faith 
is  exhibited  in  directions  quite  different 
from  those  in  which  other  people  exer- 
cise faith. 

Our  Financial  Situation. 

We  allude  to  this  subject  here  because 
of  the  circumstances  which  now  surround 
us.  The  Latter-day  Saints,  as  well  as 
other  communities,  have  their  financial 
difficulties.  The  whole  country  is  in 
a panicky  condition;  confidence  has 
vanished,  and  we  feel  the  effects  of  this 
in  our  Territory  and  in  our  cities  and 
settlements,  but  it  is  a great  comfort  to 
know  that  God  still  lives  and  reigns. 
He  has  not  lost  His  power;  He  has  not 
resigned;  He  has  not  gone  to  sleep,  but 
He  will  still  hear  and  answer  prayers, 
and  will  bring  deliverance.  The  Latter- 
day  Saints  have  had  a variety  of  trials  to 
meet  and  overcome.  They  are  having 
their  trials  and  difficulties  now  in  finan- 
cial matters,  but  they  ought  to  learn  to 
trust  in  the  Lord  under  these  circum- 
stances, as  much  as  they  have  trusted 
in  Him  under  other  circumstances — in 
fact,  they  ought  to  be  better  prepared 
through  past  experience  to  bear  these 
trials  than  they  were  to  bear  any  that 
preceded  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
we  have  all  been  guilty  of  doing  many 
foolish  things.  We  have  c'ommitted 
many  errors  and  have  made  many  mis- 
takes. We  have  not  strictly^  observed 
the  counsel  which  has  been  given  us. 
Everyone  who  examines  himself  will 
probably  admit  this,  but  when  we  see 
these  faults  and  repent  of  them  the  Lord 
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is  ready  to  forgive,  and  He  will  not 
allow  any  trials  to  come  upon  us  that 
shall  be  greater  than  we  can  bear,  for 
He  will  give  us  strength  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. He  is  just  as  able  to  open 
the  way  before  His  Saints  and  to  deliver 
them  from  their  distress,  and  to  give 
them  strength  to  bear  that  which  is 
necessary  as  He  was  to  give  His  Elders 
who  travel  without  purse  and  scrip,  a 
coat  or  a hat  or  a pair  of  shoes,  or  a 
vest,  or  a pair  of  pantaloons,  or  a meal 
of  victuals  or  anything  else  which  they 
needed.  His  care  over  His  people  is  not 
confined  to  small  things.  The  hairs  of 
their  heads  do  not  fall  unnoticed,  and 
these  little  sparrows  which  have  become 
so  numerous  in  our  Territory  have  His 
care,  but  so  does  the  universe.  By  His 
power  the  earth  performs  its  daily  and 
annual  revolutions.  There  is  nothing 
beneath  His  notice,  neither  is  there  any- 
thing beyond  His  power,  and  we  can 
trust  Him  to  the  very  uttermost. 

We  say  to  our  readers  this  is  a good 
time  to  think  of  the  goodness  of  God  in 
the  past  and  the  promises  which  He  has 
made  to  us  for  the  future. 


WHAT  FAMILY  GOVERNMENT  IS. 

It  is  not  to  watch  children  with  a 
suspicious  eye;  to  frown  at  their  merry 
outbursts  of  innocent  hilarity;  to  sup- 
press their  joyous  laughter,  and  to 
mould  them  into  little  models  of  octo- 
genarian gravity. 

And  when  they  have  been  in  fault,  it 
is  not  to  punish  them  simply  on  account 
of  the  personal  injury  that  you  may 
have  chanced  to  suffer  in  consequence 
of  their  fault;  while  disobedience,  un- 
attended by  inconvenience  to  yourself, 
passes  without  rebuke 

Nor  is  ‘it  to  overwhelm  the  little 
culprit  with  a flood  of  angry  words; 


to  stun  him  with  a deafening  noise;  to 
call  him  by  hard  names,  which  do  not 
xpress  his  misdeeds;  to  load  him  with 
epithets  which  would  be  extravagant  if 
applied  to  a fault  of  ten-fold  enormity; 
or  to  declare  with  passionate  vehemence 
that  he  is  the  worst  child  in  the  world, 
and  destined  to  the  gallows. 

But  it  is  to  watch  anxiously  for  the 
first  risings  of  sin,  and  to  repress  them; 
to  counteract  the  earliest  workings  of 
selfishness;  to  suppress  the  first  begin- 
nings of  rebellion  against  rightful  author- 
ity; to  teach  an  implicit  and  unquestion- 
ing and  cheerful  obedience  to  the  will 
of  the  parent,  as  the  best  preparation  for 
a future  allegiance  to  the  requirements 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  to  the  laws 
of  the  great  Ruler  and  Father  in  Heaven. 

It  is  to  punish  a fault  because  it  is  a 
fault;  because  it  is  sinful  and  contrary 
to  the  commands  of  Go'd;  without  refer- 
ence to  whether  it  may  or  may  not  have 
been  productive  of  immediate  injury  to 
the  parent  or  to  others. 

It  is  to  reprove  with  calmness  and 
composure,  and  not  with  angry  irrita- 
tion; in  a few  words,  fitly  chosen,  and 
not  with  a torrent  of  abuse;  to  punish 
as  often  as  you  threatened,  and  threaten 
only  when  you  intend  and  can  remember 
to  perform;  to  say  what  you  mean,  and 
infallibly  to  do  what  you  say. 

It  is  to  govern  your  family  as  in  the 
sight  of  Him  who  gave  you  vour  authority ; 
who  will  reward  your  strict  fidelity  with 
such  blessings  as  He  bestowed  on  Abra- 
ham, or  punish  your  criminal  nelgect 
with  such  curses  as  he  visited  on  Eli. 


City  Sportsman- — “ Have  you  seen 
anything  worth  shooting  at  around 
here?” 

Farmer — ” Well,  no;  not  till  you 
came.  ” 
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NOTABLE  INSTANCES  OF  MISSIONARY 
LIFE. 

My  Samoan  Experience. 

We  remained  in  the  village  Alao, 
spoken  of  in  my  last  letter,  till  they 
cooked  us  a nice  breakfast,  consisting 
of  fish,  chicken  and  vegetables,  with 
cocoanut  water  to  drink  and  bananas  for 
desert,  not  forgetting  the  oranges  we 
picked  when  in  the  forest  taking  a bath. 
To  prepare  a morning  meal  the  natives 
start  for  their  kalo  patches  at  early 
dawn,  so  as  to  get  the  outdoor  work 
done  before  the  heat  of  the  day  sets  in. 
The  small  patches  of  land  they  clear  for 
planting  are  generally  some  distance 
inland  from  the  village.  Here  they 

plant,  kalo  (a  vegetable  resembling  the 
beet),  also  the  yam,  starch,  sugar  cane 
and  tobacco.  The  breadfruit,  cocoanut, 
orange,  lemon,  banana  and  nut  trees  are 
to  be  seen  in  greater  quantities  in  and 
immediately  around  the  villages. 

While  part  of  a family  goes  in  the 
forest  for  food  others  are  fishing. 
There  is  no  choice  given  to  the  female 
sex,  they  are  all-round  workers  the  same 
as  a man.  About  the  only  kind  of  work 
both  parties  do  not  do  is  the  braiding  of 
mats,  fans,  etc.,  which  alone  is  done  by 
women.  The  hunting  and  gathering  of 
ood  the>  generally  get  through  with 
about  9 a.m.,  when  all,  men,  women  and 
children  repair  to  the  cook-house,  where 
everything  is  prepaied  and  soon  cooking. 

This  faleumu  (cook  house)  is  a little, 
low,  tumble-down  thing,  that  serves  to 
keep  the  rain  and  sun  from  the  workers 
and  the  oven.  This  primitive  way  of 
cooking,  by  building  a fire  under  rocks 
in  a bowl-shaped  hole  in  the  ground,  is 
a most  excellent  way  to  cook  meat  and 
vegetables,  they  being  steamed  between 
heated  rocks  and  entirely  covered  with 
matted  leaves.  Ordinarily  the  first  meal 


of  the  day  is  ready  about  10.30  a.m. 
Naturally  enough  this  little  hut  is  covered 
inside  in  soot,  and  naturally  also  the 
workers  get  no  little  amount  of  soot  and 
dirt  on  them,  both  in  the  forest  and 
cook-house;  it  would  be  unnatural, 
however,  for  them  to  bathe  before  eat- 
ing. While  the  food  is  cooking  they 
go  in  their  houses,  spread  a mat  or 
two,  and  there  snooze  till  they  think  the 
ovens  are  ready  to  open,  and  no  matter 
how  much  they  have,  they  will  gorge 
themselves  not  thinking  of  the  morrow, 
but  only  of  today.  They  then  bathe, 
either  in  the  sea  or  a fresh-water  spring, 
which  is  generally  found  somewhere  in 
the  rear  of  each  village.  And  in  and 
around  this  watering  place  are  many 
signs  of  the  long  existence  of  man. 
Large  rocks  worn  bowl-shaped  by  the 
natives  constantly  washing  the  scanty 
clothes  they  wear,  and  other  rocks  worn 
smooth  by  being  stood  upon  can  be 
seen  on  every  side.  In  some  villages 
fresh  water  is  found  in  running  streams, 
in  some  a large  hole  where  the  water 
rises  and  lowers  with  the  tide,  and  in 
other  villages  the  rain  secreted  in  rocky 
ravines  and  stumps  of  old  trees  alone 
furnish  fresh  water  enough  to  wash  in. 

Now  to  our  journey:  We  got  through 
breakfast,  hand  shaking,  a good  meeting 
and  repacked  our  satchels  and  left 
about  noon  with  our  native  brother 
Alas,  who  accompanied  us  as  guide  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  I have 
occasion  to  long  remember  that  walk, 
the  narrow  path  leading  through  thick 
forest  growth  and  up  the  steep  mountain 
side;  it  rained,  too,  as  I never  saw  it 
rain  before,  and  to  see  us  slip  and  slide 
must  have  been  amazing  to  our  native 
brother.  In  many  places  the  grass  and 
bushes  so  hid  the  path  that  we  stumbled 
several  times  over  fallen  trees,  so  that 
by  the  time  we  arrived  at  the  little 
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village  Amauli,  we  looked  anything  but 
what  we  were. 

We  were  not  so  kindly  received  here; 
the  rain  seemed  to  have  had  a dampen- 
ing effect  on  the  villagers’  good  spirits. 
They  let  us  have  the  use  of  an  old,  leiky 
hut  in  which  to  change  our  clothing, 
and  scarcely  came  near  to  talk  to  or 
furnish  us  any  food.  We  finally  found  a 
relative  to  one  of  our  Aunuu  Saints,  who 
invited  us,  partially  by  our  request, 
though,  to  stay  over  night  with  his 
family.  I well  remember  how  cross  his 
wife  was,  and  how  she  sat  down  and  let 
him  cook  our  scanty  supper  and  make 
our  beds,  which  means  simply  the  spread- 
ing of  a mat  or  so  for  each  person. 
Before  leaving  in  the  morning  Brother 
Beesley  and  1 made  up  a small  bundle 
of  surplus  clothing  to  be  sent  back  to 
Aunuu.  The  rheumatics  in  our  backs, 
or  some  other  pain,  softly  whispered  that 
we  could  walk  with  less  fatigue  if  our 
satchels  were  less  weighty. 

The  next  two  days  we  found  natives 
very  pleased  to  entertain  us,  and  listened 
by  hundreds  at  our  meetings,  which  we 
held  in  nearly  every  village.  In  the  late 
evening  of  this  second  day  we  most 
unexpectedly  found  ourselves  in  a village 
where  a white  man  lived.  I must  con- 
fess that  I felt  some  of  the  native  curio- 
sity to  see  how  a white  man  looked  who 
had  litfed  with  the  natives  so  long. 
They  called  him  ‘‘Kako,"  but  we  after- 
ward learned  his  name  to  be  Rosanquist. 

We  went  as  usual  to  the  head  chief 
of  the  village,  and  before  long  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  more  natives  were 
listening  to  our  testimony,  which  seemed 
so  plain  to  them  and  so  coincided  with 
their  much-loved  yet  little  known  Bibles 
that  they  would  ask  themselves  and  each 
other,  too,  in  our  hearing,  about  what 
little  they  knew  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  good  old  book.  And  then 


they  would  say:  “Well,  we  will  see  our 
minister  (native  teacher)  and  hear  what 
he  says  of  what  we’ve  heard.”  Of 
course,  the  teacher  would  say  all  manner 
of  evil  about  us.  I have  even  known 
them  to  say  to  their  flock:  “Now,  here 
is  a sign  to  tell  whether  those  Mormons 
have  the  true  Church  or  not;  ask  for 
the  name  of  Noah’s  wife,  and  where  was 
Moses  buried,  etc.,  etc.  If  they  can’t 
tell  you,  then  they  are  false.”  Fancy 
being  taught  such  absurd  questions  by 
white  missionaries,  who  are  educated 
men.  Why,  as  I have  often  told  the 
natives,  they  seem  to  know  they  are  not 
in  the  true  Church,  from  their  own  stand- 
point, for  they  know  they  can’t  answer 
such  foolish  questions.  Before  we  could 
express  ourselves  understandingly  in  the 
languages  we  were  often  annoyed  b}r 
such  questions,  but' when  we  could  say 
what  we  wanted  to,  these  questions 
formed  good  subject  matter  for  us  to 
illustrate  to  them  their  shallowness  and 
lack  of  a foundation. 

Just  before  dark  Mr.  Rosanquist  very 
agreeably  surprised  us  by  sending  word 
that  he  wanted  us  to  come  and  have 
supper  with  him.  His  wife  was  a 
native  of  the  Penrin  Islands.  They 
treated  us  most  kindly,  and  had  us  sleep 
in  his  Samoan  house.  He  considered 
it  a treat,  he  said,  to  get  to  talk  with  a 
white  man.  He  was  a “trader,”  and 
also  did  a good  deal  of  outside  work, 
such  as  boat  building  and  carpenter 
work  on  some  of  the  concrete  meeting 
houses,  where  an  iron  roof  was  used.  I 
might  just  note  here,  that  ever  since  that 
day,  Mr.  Rosanquist  and  wife  have  been 
our  Eiders’  best  friends.  I very  agree- 
ably learned  in  my  June  (’93)  mail  that 
she  had  just  been  baptized. 

It  would  take  too  much  valuable  space 
to  detail  the  many  interesting  (to  us) 
incidents  that  happened  on  this  initial 
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trip  around  the  island  Tutuila.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  we  were  nearly  three  weeks, 
and  averaged  over  two  meetings  a day. 
Our  testimonies  were  many  times 
strengthened  by  having  our  food  provided 
for  us,  having  boats  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal, also  in  having  the  privilege  of 
holding  so  many  meetings  and  in  nearly 
every  instance  of  having  good  places  to 
sleep. 

And  we  felt  well  paid,  too,  when  among 
the  last  villages  we  made  two  baptisms, 
an  elderly  and  a young  man. 

While  in  Leone,  the  largest  village  on 
the  islands,  we  witnessed  with  enthused 
curiosity  a grand  native  parade.  There 
were  hundreds  of  native  men  dressed, 
painted  and  decorated  in  most  fantastic 
array.  All  the  food  for  the  grand  feast, 
consisting  of  dozens  of  pigs,  scores  of 
chickens,  some  barrels  of  salt  meat, 
hundreds  of  bunches  of  fish,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  bushels  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  were  carelessly  piled  on  wooden 
sleds  and  pulled  through  the  streets  by 
numbers  of  the  excited  crowd.  A native 
dressed,  as  they  said  to  represent  the 
devil,  headed  the  procession.  He  had  no 
clothing  but  a girdle  of  leaves,  with  his 
body  painted  a muddy  black  color.  The 
end  of  a long  rope  was  tied  round  his 
waist  and  held  by  a long  string  of  chiefs; 
this  devil  was  allowed  to  run  into  and 
knock  down  any  one  within  his  reach; 
and  not  until  they  had  completely  over- 
heated and  exhausted  themselves  in  the 
sun  did  theyrepair  to  the  feasting  ground. 
This  wild  and  wierd-looking  scene  re- 
minded me  of  pictures  in  Stanley’s  and 
Livingston’s  works. 

We  finally  arrived  at  our  starting  place 
on  the  island,  which  was  divided  from 
Aunuu  by  a mile  channel,  and  to  tell 
our  folks  we  had  come,  we  hoisted  a 
white  sheet  and  one  of  our  mosquito 
nets.  In  a long  while  to  us,  Brothers 


Lee  and  Manoa,  hoisted  something 
white  on  Aunuu’s  shore,  and  we  knew 
then  that  we  were  seen.  Manoa  soon 
had  his  boat  in  the  water,  and  a native 
crew  rowed  over  to  us  ,and  we  were  soon 
at  headquarters  (home  I would  say)again, 
having  had  a most  interesting  trip. 

Ejay  Wood. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


ON  THE  HOME  STRETCH. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  to 
test  the  speed  of  carrier  pigeons.  The 
results  are  often  wonderful,  but  we  are 
better  able  to  appreciate  the  power  of 
the  bird  when  it  is  racing  against  a 
rapid  train  of  cars  than  when  it  is  racing 
against  time.  Such  a race  from  Dover 
to  London  has  been  described  in  an 
English  paper. 

The  race  took  place  between  the  Con- 
tinental mail  express  train  and  a carrier 
pigeon,  conveying  an  urgent  document 
for  the  French  police. 

The  rails,  carriages  and  engine  of  the 
express  train  were,  as  might  be  expected, 
of  the  best  possible  construction  for 
power  and  speed. 

The  pigeon,  which  was  known  as  a 
“Belgian  voyageur,”  was  tossed  through 
the  railway  carriage  window  by  a French 
official  as  the  train  left  the  Admiralty 
pier,  the  wind  being  west,  and  the 
atmosphere  hazy'. 

The  train  had  made  more  than  a 
mile  before  the  poor  bird  decided  which 
direction  to  take.  It  circled  up  in  the 
air,  rising  all  the  time  in  wider  rings, 
while  the  train,  which  made  no  stop, 
was  speeding  along  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  railway  officials 
were  ready  to  lay  any  odds  on  the  train. 
But  the  race  was  not  to  the  strong, 
for  a telegram  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  bird  twenty  minutes  before  the  train 
was  heard  of ! 
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YOUNG  FOLKS’  STORIES. 

Breaking  The  Sabbath. 

“Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep 
it  holy,”  is  a commandment  which  God 
has  given  His  children  for  their  guidance 
while  here  upon  the  earth. 

The  story  which  I am  about  to  relate 
is  about  some  persons  who  broke  this 
coifimandment. 

In  the  summer  of  1887,  while  we  were 
living  in  Sugar  House  Ward,  my  uncle 
asked  papa  to  accompany  him  on  a 
pleasure  trip  in  the  canyon  on  Sunday. 

Papa  said:  “I  do  not  like  to  go  on 

such  a trip  on  the  Sabbath  day.” 

But  after  being  coaxed  he  finally  con- 
sented. 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  Sabbath 
morning  papa  and  uncle,  in  company 
with  their  families,  started  out.  The 
sun  was  shining  in  all  its  splendor,  and 
the  birds  were  singing  their  praises  to 
their  Maker;  all  nature  seemed  to  say, 
“Today  is  God’s  day,”  as  the  little 
company  passed  by.  At  last  they 
reached  a place  where  they  decided  to 
stop. 

After  unhitching  the  horses,  some  of 
the  folks  started  to  fish,  while  pothers 
started  to  play  games  and  have  an 
enjoyable  time. 

About  four  o’clock  we  left  the  camp- 
ing ground  and  started  on  our  journey 
homeward.  While  going  down  the 
canyon  some  of  the  small  boys  were  try- 
ing to  catch  the  willows  that  were  near 
the  road.  One  boy  caught  a willow 
and  tried  to  hold  to  it,  when  he  was 
immediately  pulled  out  of  the  wagon 
and  run  over.  For  a moment  all  thought 
he  was  killed.  But  when  picked  up  it 
was  found  that  only  his  legs  had  been 


run  over.  For  this  we  felt  thankful  to 
our  Heavenly  Father. 

When  we  arrived  home  papa  said, 
“Mamma,  this  is  our  first  and  last 
pleasure  trip  on  the  Sabbath  day.” 

Z.  W.  J.  Age  i5. 


A Good  Dog. 

I once  had  a very  gentle  dog,  which 
was  quite  fond  of  me,  and  we  all 
thought  a great  deal  of  him.  Whenever 
we  would  go  away  he  would  stay  at 
home  and  watch  the  place,  and  if  any 
cattle  came  in  he  would  go  and  drive 
them  out. 

One  Sunday  as  we  were  going  to  Sun- 
day school  we  noticed  that  the  cows 
had  not  been  driven  out  of  the  yard, 
and  my  mother  said  that  we  ought  to 
have  driven  them  out  into  the  pasture. 
We  didn’t  say  anything  to  the  dog,  but 
he  overheard  our  conversation,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  heard  him  bark.  We 
looked  up  and  saw  that  he  had  driven 
the  cows  out  of  the  yard  and  was  taking 
them  off  to  the  pasture.  He  never  left 
them  until  he.  had  driven  them  away 
into  the  farther  part  of  the  pasture,  and 
then  he  came  back  and  watched  the 
place  until  we  came  home. 

Rhoda  G.  Homer-.  Age  n years. 

Oakley,  Cassia  Co.,  Idaho. 


WORKING  FOR  THE  FIRST  PRIZE. 

“There  will  be  three  prizes  given,  on 
the  last  da}'  of  school,  to  the  scholars 
who  have  the  highest  number  of  credit 
marks,”  said  Mr.  Miner,  the  head 
teacher,  to  his  class  of  two  hundred 
boys,  as  they  were  assembled  in  the 
chapel.  “The  first  prize  will  be  a gold 
medal.  The  second  prize  will  be  a sil- 
ver medal ; and  the  third  prize  will  be  a 
handsome  book.” 

The  boys  were  very7  quiet  while  this 
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announcement  was  made.  Each  one 
wished  that  he  could  get  the  first  prize; 
but  of  course  only  one  boy  could  get  it. 

The  boys  filed  out  of  the  chapel  to 
their  class-rooms.  Each  one  went  at  his 
books  with  a new  zeal.  At  recess  noth- 
ing was  talked  of  on  the  playground 
but  the  prizes,  and  who  would  be  likely 
to  get  them. 

Nobody  mentioned  Tom  Scott  as  likely 
to  get  a prize;  indeed  only  one  person 
thought  of  him,  and  that  was  Tom  Scott 
himself.  “I  am  called  idle  and  lazy," 
he  said  to  himself;  “but  I am  going  to 
turn  over  a new  leaf  and  Tom  Scott  will 
get  the  first  prize.  I know  grandma  will 
hear  my  lessons  at  home,  so  that  I will 
be  sure  to  know  them  before  I come  to 
school.  ” 

He  did  not  go  about  and  tell  the  other 
boys  that  he  knew  who  would  get  the 
prize.  He  kept  the  secret  with  himself. 

"Can’t  I have  three  clean  shirts  a 
week?”  he  asked  his  grandmother,  when 
he  went  home. 

"Why,  yes,"  she  answered,  very  much 
surprised;  “but  I have  always  hard 
work  to  make  you  put  on  two  a week.” 

Then  Tom  went  to  the  box  in  his 
bureau,  and  took  out  enough  money  to 
buy  a box  of  blacking,  a blacking  brush, 
and  a whisk  broom.  The  next  morning, 
when  he  came  down  to  breakfast  all 
clean  and  neatly  brushed,  his  grand- 
mother did  not  know  what  to  think; 
when  Tom  said: 

"I  have  a secret,  grandmother,  that  I 
will  tell  you.  Three  prizes  are  offered 
in  our  school,  and  I mean  to  get  the  first 
one.  Will  you  help  me  by  hearing  my 
lessons  at  home?” 

“Certainly  I will,”  she  answered. 

“I  made  up  my  mind  that  I could 
study  better  if  I was  dressed  clean;  and 
so  now  I am  going  to  take  good  care  of 
myself,”  said  Tom. 


The  boys  saw  a great  change  in  Tom 
Scott,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 
guessed  his  secret. 

The  last  day  of  school  came.  Mr. 
Miner  stood  up- to  award  the  prizes.  He 
called  out,  in  aloud  voice,  “First  prize, 
Thomas  Scott;  second  prize,  Daniel 
Post;  third  prize  Walter  Houghton.” 
Tom’s  grandmother  was  there,  and  got 
her  spectacles  all  wet  with  glad  tears. 
Tom  said  the  happiness  he  had  felt  in 
making  a man  of  himself  was  worth  more 
than  the  prize. 

CHILDREN  IN  THE  SWISS  VALLEYS. 

Children  are  children  all  the  world 
over;  they  must  play  by  themselves ; but 
they  like  best  to  have  company.  In 
America  or  England,  dogs  and  cats, 
rabbits  or  birds,  are  the  pets;  but  in 
Switzerland,  goats  are  the  household, 
playthings. 

The  Swiss  peasants  who  live  in  these 
beautiful  valle)^  leave  their  houses,  or 
chalets  as  they  are  called,  for  the  moun- 
tains every  summer  with  their  families 
and  flocks.  As  the  summer  advances,  the 
herdsman  will  go  higher  and  higher  up 
the  mountains  in  search  of  fresh  pastures 
and  on  this  account  have  several  homes. 
The  women  work  very  hard,  helping  in 
the  gardens  on  the  mountain  side.  I 
shall  never  forget,  my  visit  to  the  Sim- 
menthal  valley.  Everywhere  was  seen 
fields,  orchards,  gardens,  which  extended 
even  to  the  tops  of  hills.  It  seems  as  if 
this  beautiful  spot  had  been  made  ex- 
pressly for  shepherds,  with  a river  run- 
ning  through  the  valley  for  the  flocks, 
and  fir  forests  to  afford  shade  in  the 
summer.  Our  guide  told  us  that  ten 
thousand  chalets  were  to  be  seen  there. 
You  may  wonder  why  the  Swiss  peasants 
| should  have  so  many  houses;  but  you 
i must  remember  that  they  have  to  be 
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moving  about  every  few  weeks,  and 
would  at  each  stopping  place  want  a 
house  to  live  in.  These  valleys,  which 
look  so  lovely  in  summer,  are  very  differ- 
ent in  winter,  for  they  have  snow  there  — 
not  little  tiny  flakes,  falling  now  and 
then;  but  a blinding,  cutting  snow-storm 
from  the  mountains,  which  often  covers 
up  the  smaller  chalets,  and  the  inmates 
have  to  dig  their  way  out  through  the 
snow.  Another  source  of  danger  is  a 
snow-slide,  or  avalanche  as  it  is  called, 
where  thousands  of  tons  of  snow  and  ice 
will  slide  down  the  mountain  without 
warning,  and  often  bury  a complete 
■village.  When  the  sun  sinks  behind  the 
mountains,  you  can  hear  the  sweet 
sounds  of  the  psalm,  “Praise  God  the 
Lord,”  from  the  shepherds,  (which  are 
echoed  from  cliff  to  cliff  and  from  moun- 
tain to  mountain),  while  kneeling  with 
bare  heads  in  prayer.  This  is  a signal 
for  inclosing  the  cattle  for  the  night,  and 
is  a common  custom  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Unterwald.  Far  away  from  any  j 
church,  these  peasants  do  not  forget 
their  “Maker  and  Preserver,”  setting  us 
an  example  which  we  would  do  well  to 
follow.  When  the  mountain  streams  j 
are  swollen  by  rain,  they  leap  over  the  j 
crags  and  rush  on  to  the  valley  below, 
forming  a number  of  beautiful  water-falls. 
One  valley  is  called,  in  English,  “ nothing 
but  water-falls,”  and  is  a lovely  spot. 


HER  YOUNG  WERE  SAVED. 

A herd  of  five  thousand  beeves  were 
toiling  over  the  lonely  trail  from  New 
Mexico  to  Kansas,  leaving  behind  them 
across  the  grassy  plains  and  valleys,  a 
swarth  as  bare  as  if  it.  had  been  swept 
by  the  fiery  breath  of  a simoon. 

Suddenly  the  leader  of  the  herd,  a 
huge  steer,  started  back  in  terror,  gave 
yent  to  a snort  of  warning,  and  moving 


to  the  right  passed  on.  Those  imme- 
diately in  his  rear  turned  to  right  or 
left,  and  their  example  was  followed  by 
each  long-horned  pilgrim  as  he  reached 
the  dreaded  spot. 

When  the  entire  herd  had  passed,  a 
wide  trampled  track  lay  behind,  but 
near  the  middle  of  this  dusty  space 
stood  a luxuriant  island  of  grass  three 
feet  in  diameter. 

A herdsman  rode  up  to  the  spot  and 
dismounted,  expecting  to  find  a rattle- 
snake, a creature  of  which  cattle  as 
well  as  horses  have  an  instinctive  and 
well-founded  dread.  Instead  of  a ser- 
pent, however,  the  grass  tuft  contained 
only  a harmless  killdee  plover,  covering 
her  nest,  while  her  wings  were  kept  in 
constant  and  violent  motion.  Seen 
indistinctly  through  the  grass,  she  had 
evidently  been  mistaken  by  the  steer 
for  a rattlesnake. 

She  did  not  take  flight,  even  at  the 
cowboy,  but  valiantly  pecked  at  his 
boot  as  he  gently  pushed  her  to  one 
side  to  find  that  the  nest  contained 
four  unfledged  kildees. 


A PRETTY  INCIDENT. 

A newsboy  took  the  Sixth  Avenue 
elevated  railroad  cars  at  Park  Place, 
New  York,  at  noon  on  Thanksgiving 
day,  and  sliding  into  one  of  the  cross- 
seats fell  asleep.  At  Grand  Street  two 
young  women  got  on  and  took  seats 
opposite  to  the  lad.  His  feet  were 
bare  and  his  hat  had  fallen  off. 
Presently  one  young  girl  leaned  over 
and  placed  her  muff  under  the  little 
fellow’s  dirty  cheek.  An  old  gentle- 
man smiled  at  the  act,  and,  without 
saying  anything,  held  out  a quarter 
with  a nod  toward  the  boy.  The  girl 
hesitated  a moment  and  then  reached 
for  it.  The  next  man  as  silently  offered 
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a dime,  a woman  across  the  aisle  held 
out  some  pennies,  and,  before  she  knew 
it,  the  girl,  with  flaming  cheeks,  had 
taken  money  from  every  passenger  in 
that  end  of  the  car.  She  quietly 
slipped  the  amount  into  the  sleeping 
lad’s  pocket,  removed  her  muff  gently 
from  under  his  head  without  rousing 
him,  and  got  off  at  Twenty-third  Street, 
including  all  the  passengers  in  a pretty 
little  inclination  of  the  head  that  seemed 
full  of  thanks. 


FIERCE  SIR  THOMAS. 

Mv  next-door  neighbor  has  a cat, 
Thomas;  I call  him  Sir  Thomas;  he 
deserves  to  be  knighted  for  his  virtues. 
But  Sir  Thomas  is  a determined  monarch 
in  his  own  yard;  the  feline  that  enters 
there,  on  any  pretext,  cannot  retreat  too 
rapidly  lor  self  preservation.  A short 
time  ago  a kitten  was  adopted  into  the 
family,  and  carefully  guarded  at  first,  it 
being  presumed,  from  the  c^t’s  well- 
known  character,  that  he  would  make 
some  very  sharp  objections.  To  the 
surprise  of  every  one,  he  was  delighted 
with  the  little  creature,  and  forthwith 
constituted  himself  father,  mother,  and 
friend  to  it.  He  will  lie  on  a chair  for 
hours  with  the  kitten  asleep  in  his  fond 
protecting  arms. 

One  day  the  latter,  through  non- 
observance  of  dietary  laws,  had  a fit. 

Sir  Thomas  shared  in  the  general  ex- 
citement, and  was  observed  to  treat  the 
invalid  with  more  than  usual  tenderness 
afterward.  That  night,  instead  of  per- 
mitting his  pet  to  lodge  in  the  yard  with 
him,  as  was  their  custom,  Sir  Thomas 
conducted  it  to  the  cellar,  there  snuggl- 
ing, it  for  repose  in  a cosy  corner,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “You  have  been  sick, 
dear,  and  must  not  expose  yourself.” 
He  then  betook  himself  to  his  nightly 
quarters  without. 


UNSCREWING  HIS  HEAD. 

Mr.  Romily,  the  British  Com- 
missioner for  the  Western  Pacific,  tells 
this  story  of  the  early  days  of  the  Fiji 
settlements : 

“A  white  man,  wandering  over  one  of 
the  islands,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
natives.  He  had  a cork  leg.  He  didn’t 
like  the  looks  of  his  captors,  and  liked 
them  still  less  when  he  noticed  that 
they  were  fixing  up  a neighboring  oven. 
Trying  hard  not  to  show  his  agitation, 
he  called  for  something  to  eat.  Food 
was  set  before  him  and  he  used  his  large 
jack-knife  to  cut  it. 

“With  every  mouthful  or  two  he 
stuck  his  jack-knife  into  his  cork  leg 
with  such  force  that  it  stood  erect.  The 
natives  looked  on  with  great  astonish- 
ment and  evident  alarm.  After  the  meal 
was  over  he  began  to  unscrew  his  leg. 
That  was  too  much  for  the  savages,  who 
did  not  seem  to  have  any  curiosity  to 
see  what  he  would  do  next,  but  opened 
a passage  and  let  him  walk  away. 

“Whn  he  reached  his  horse  some 
little  distance  away  the  natives  began  to 
gather  around,  but  after  mounting  the 
man  made  a motion  as  if  to  unscrew 
his  head,  and  the  spectators  ran  away 
in  terror.  ” 


POLITENESS  IN  SWEDEN. 

When  a train  leaves  a platform  or  a 
steamboat  pier,  all  the  lookers-on  lift 
their  hats  to  the  departing  passengers 
and  bow  to  them,  a compliment  returned 
by  the  travelers.  If  you  address  the 
poorest  person  in  the  streets  you  must 
lift  your  hat.  A gentleman  passing  a lady 
on  the  stairs  of  a hotel  must  .do  the 
same.  To  enter  a shop  or  a bank  with 
one’s  hat  on  is  a terrible  breach  of  good 
manners.  If  you  enter  or  leave  a coffee 
room  you  must  bow  to  all  the  occupants. 
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AN  OPENING  VOLUNTARY. 


By  Frank  W.  Merrill. 
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Sunday  School  and  Choir  organists  who  are  in  need  of  appropriate  music  for  opening  and  closing  will 
find  the  above  voluntary  and  other  pieces  which  will  follow  quite  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
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THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

XV. 

SIXTH  BRANCH  ( MolluSCCl , SOFT-BODIED), 
CONTINUED. 

UNIVALVES. 

Leaving  now  the  Acephala  or  head- 
less mollusks,  we  come  to  the  second 
class  in  this  great  branch,  viz.,  the 
Cephalophora,  or  head  bearers,  of  which 
the  snail  has  been  already  named  as  an 
example.  Various  names  have  been 
proposed  for  this  division; — univalves, 
because  with  one  exception  they  possess 
shells  consisting  each  of  a single  con- 
tinuous piece;  and  gastropods,  or  stomach- 
footed animals,  because  they  possess  a 


Figure  1.  Shell  of  univalve  mollusk;  with  names 
principal  parts. 


large  fleshy  organ  of  locomotion,  within 
which  is  the  stomach  cavity. 

The  shell  of  the  univalves  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  former  class. 


There  are  many  variations  in  the  form 
of  the  shells,  though  all  are  based  on  a 
simple  plan  of  structure.  The  shell  is 
generally  twisted  or  coiled,  in  some 
cases  producing  a flat  spiral,  in  others 
a taller  and  more  conical  shape.  These 
extreme  types  will  be  understood  by 
a comparison  of  figures  that  follow. 

The  accompanying  sketch,  figure  1, 
gives  the  form  of  a typical  gastropod 
shell,  with  the  names  of  its  parts. 

Passing  now  to  the  examination  of  a 
few  special  forms,  the  simplest  order  of 
this  class  is  that  which  includes  the 
Tooth  Shells,  illustrated  in  figure  2. 
This  is  of  a tusk  shape,  and  is  open 
at  both  ends,  the  larger  aperture  serv- 
ing for  the  protrusion  of  the 
head  and  the  fleshy  foot;  the 
smaller  end  admitting  the  water 

W,  whorls. 


e]la  Figure  2.  Tooth  Shell,  natural  size.  (A, 

Dentalium  dentalis ; B,  Dentali.um  elephant  i- 

l'f>‘  num.) 

currents.  There  are  but  few 
species  of  tooth  shells;  but 
specimens  are  to  be  found  oft 
of  the  the  shores  of  most  seas,  where 

they  lie  in  the  sand,  with  the 
smaller  end  of  the  shell  projecting 
above. 

Another  important  order  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Chitons  commonly  called 
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Wood  Lice.  The  word  “chiton”  means 
really  coat  of  mail.  These  pretty  and 
curious  creatures  constitute  the  excep- 
tion referred  to  in  designating  the 


Sea  wood  louse  shell  (Chiton), 
one-half  natural  size. 


CepAalophora  as  univalves;  the  shells 
of  the  chiton  being  composed  of 
segments,  eight  or  fewer,  arranged  in 
lineal  order  along  the  creature’s  back. 
Chitons  of  varying  sizes  may  be  found 
on  most  of  our  coasts,  attached  by  the 
large  fleshy  foot  to  the  surface  of  rocks. 
The  mouth  cavity  contains  a well 
developed  lingual  ribbon , which  bears 
many  sharp  teeth.  The  young  chitons 
are  devoid  of  shells,  and  lead  an  active 
free  swimming  life.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  fossil  forms  have 
been  discovered,  and  fully  double  that 
number  of  living  species  are  known. 

Another  order  of  mollusks  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Ear  Shell  or  haliotis\ 
known  in  California  as  the  Abalone , and 
in  certain  other  parts  as  the  Ormer. 
In  this  form  (figure  4)  the  shell  is 


coiled  in  the  form  of  a very  flat  spiral, 
seemingly  almost  entirely  devoid  of  con- 
volutions within;  indeed  many  people 


have  been  deceived  in  examining  the 
shell  for  the  first  time,  and  have 
regarded  the  ear  shell  as  one  part  of  a 
bivalve  covering.  The  interior  of  the 
shell  possesses  a resplendent  lustre, 
which  is  turned  to  good  account  in  the 
manufacture  of  many  articles  of  mother 
of  pearl.  The  ear  shell  is  perforated  by 
a line  of  orifices  through  which  a series 
of  tentacles  pass  during  the  life  of  the 
animal.  Abalones  of  common  occurrence 
vary  from  the  size  of  a dollar  to  that  of 
a dinner  plate. 

Allied  to  the  preceding  in  internal 
structure,  though  ver}'  different  from  the 
same  in  external  appearance,  are  the 


Figure  5.  Limpet  shells.  A,  Cup  and  sauc-er  limpet 
(Acmcea).  B,  Key  hole  limpet  (Fissure! la).  C,  Rock  lim- 
pet, or  little  dish  ( Patella .) 

Limpets.  Though  small,  ^possess 

great  strength,  and  stoutly 
ordinary  means  to  tear  them  loose  from 
the  objects  to  which  they  attach  them- 
selves; indeed  it  is  easier  to  break  the 
shell  and  tear  asunder  the  soft  body  than 
to  loosen  the  sucker-like  hold  of  the 
limpet’s  foot.  In  the  picture,  figure  5, 
three  forms  are  shown,  the  Cup  and  Saucer 
Limpet ; the  Key-hole  Limpet , so  named 
from  the  perforation  in  its  shell;  and  the 
Rock  Limpet , or  Little  Dish. 

The  Violet  Snail  (figure  6)  possesses  a 
shell  of  great  beauty,  richly  colored 
though  very  fragile.  These  creatures  are 
inhabitants  of  the  warmer  seas;  and  oft- 
times  they  may  be  seen  in  vast  shoals, 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Attached  to  the  foot  is  a large  inflated 
organ,  (a  in  the  figure)  many  times  larger 
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than  the  body  itself;  this  is  the  float, 
composed  of  many  air-filled  cells.  On 
the  under  side  of  the  float  the  eggs  (^) 
are  supported.  The  violet  snail  receives 
its  name  from  a peculiar  secretion  of  its  ! 
body,  purple  in  color  and  possessing 
the  properties  of  indelible  ink:  this  the 
creature  emits  when  alarmed,  and  so  by 
coloring  the  water  hides  itself. 


The  Wentle  Trap  (figure  7)  is  found, 
though  not  in  great  numbers,  in  most  of 
the  seas  of  the  world.  It  possesses  a 
beautifully  coiled  shell,  suggesting  a 
winding  stair,  though  the  steps  are  re- 
vr'^ed.  The  shell  is  light  in  color,  in 
scixie  specimens  almost  pure  white.  On 
account  of  their  rarity 
and  singular  beauty, 
these  shells  have  al- 
ways been  highly  priz- 
ed; indeed  exceptional 
specimens  have  com- 
manded a price  of  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  apiece. 
Now  they  are  much 
cheaper. 

Fig.  7.  The  Wentle  The  Cowries  or  por- 
Trap  shell  ( Scalaria 

pretiosa.)  celain  shells  are  among 

the  most  beautiful  of  univalves.  Ex- 
ternally the  shells  are  elongated  and 
rounded,  the  spiral  structure  being  recog-  i 
nizable  only  through  dissection.  The 
aperture  extends  from  end  to  end,  termi- 
nating in  deep  notches,  and  the  lips  of 


the  opening  are  covered  with  projections 
or  teeth.  Most  of  the  shells  are  of  varie- 
gated colors,  in  reference  to  which  fanci- 
ful names  have  been  given  the  different 
kinds.  Figure  8 represents  a number  of 
typical  forms,  most  of  which  are  from 
the  Indo-Pacific  seas.  Very  few  species 
are  found  in  the  Atlantic.  A shows  the 
beautiful  spotted  cowry  or  tiger  shell; 

B is  marked 
by  many 
patches  of 
olor  sug- 
gesting the 
beauties  of 
> r ep  a r e d 
tortoise 
shell,  hence 
called  the 
tortoise 
cowry;  C is  the  eyed  cowry  or  peacock 
shell,  so  named  from  the  brilliant  spots 
upon  its  surface,  the  long  aperture,  deep 
notches  and  prominent  teeth  of  this 
form  are  shown  in  the  figure  of  its  under 
surface:;  D is  the  comparatively  small 
but  very  beautiful  money  cowry,  usually 
white  or  tinted  with  yellow;  this  form 
has  been  so  highly  prized  as  to  pass  for 
money  among  certain  African  tribes. 
Closely  allied  to  the  cowries  proper 
(' Cyprceida ) are  the  egg  shells  ( Ovulurn ), 
characterized  by  white  elongated  and 
rounded  shells.  The  typical  form, 
( Ovulum  ovum ) is  shown  in  E,  and  the 
folded  form,  or  Weaver's  Shuttle  is  illus- 
trated at  F. 

The  cowry  shells  are  beautiful  in  all 
conditions,  though  the  brilliancy  of  the 
living  shell  so  far  surpasses  that  of  the 
empty  specimen  as  scarcely  to  admit  of 
a comparison  between  the  two.  In  the 
one  case  the  mansion  is  deserted,  the 
tenant  is  away,  and  the  structure  is 
faded,  in  the  other,  the  residence  is 
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beautifully  kept.  But  in  our  admiration  ' shell.  Sprouting  from  the  head  are  two 
of  the  stately  house,  let  us  not  forget  well  developed  tentacles,  each  bearing  a 
the  creature  for  whose  accommodation  it  large  eve.  The  creature  moves  with  a 


Fig.  8.  Group  of  Cowries;  or  porcelain  shells,  (Cyprceidce).  A,  Tiger 
shell  (Cyprcca  tigris).  B,  Tortoise  cowry  ( Cyproea  tesludiinria) . C,  Eyed  cowry, 
(Cyproea  argus)'.  D,  Money  cowry,  (Cyproea  moneta) . K,  Egg  cowry,  (Orulura 
ovum,).  F,  Folded  shell  or  weavers  shattle,  ( Ovulum  volva). 

5S 


Fig.  10.  Spout  shell,  ( Apporrhais  occidentals.) 


'm 


as  been  constructed.  Here  is  a picture 
(figure  9)  of  the  living  creature,  the 
spotted  cowry  or  tiger  shell,  with  the  ex- 


Fig.  9.  The  spotted  cowry  (cyprcea  tigris)  with  parts  of  body 
protruded  from  the  shell. 


tensible  soft  parts  protruded.  The  body 
is  elongated,  and  is  enveloped  by  a very 
large 'J mantle,  capable  of  covering  the 


dignity  and  grace  befitting  its  singular 
beauty. 

Figure  10  shows  the  Aporrhais  or  Spout 
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Shell , of  which  but  four  living  species 
are  known;  one  of  these  frequents  our 
northern  coasts;  the  others  are  to  be 

A 


entire  divided  into  horn-like  pieces;  this 
form  is  the  common  pelican’s  foot  shell. 
The  Conch  Shells  ( Slromlndce ),  some 
times  also  called  Wing  Shells  in  refer- 
ence to  the  broad  wing-like  lip,  con- 
stitute a very  important  family.  They 
vary  in  length  from  a few  inches  to  a 
foot  or  more.  The  large  foot  is  well 
developed;  and  unlike  the  correspond- 
ing organ  in  most  other  gastropods  is 
divided,  thus  adapting  the  creature  to 
active  movement,  which  is  accom- 
plished by  a series  of  leaps.  The 

Fig.  11.  Wing  shells,  or  strombs.  A,  Common  Florida 
strom b (Stuombus pugiiis).  b,  Shombus  canceiiutus.  c,  strombus  strombs  are  carnivorous  in  habit.  The 
luhunaus. 


SO 


Fig.  12.  Group  of  scorpion  shells.  A and  B,  varieties  of  licked  shells,  {Pteroccras  lumbis).  C,  Gouty  hand 
shell,  (P/erocerus  chiragra).  D,  Scorpion  shell  proper,  {Pteroceras  scorpio).  E,  Milliped  shell,  (Pteroceias  millipeda) 


sought  for  in  the  warmer  European  seas.  I shell  is  gathered  at  the  top  into  a sharp 
In  one  species  the  expanded  lip  is  j spire.  Figure  11  shows  three  interesting 
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forms.  The  coasts  of  Florida  and  of 
the  West  Indies  furnish  a variety  of 
these  shells,  which  are  used  as  orna- 
ments. 

A group  of  Scorpion  Shells  (Pteroc eras') 
is  shown  in  the  acccompanying  cut,  | 
(,  figure  12);  most  of  the  species  of  this 
family  come  from  the  Indian  seas.  The 
name  Pteroceras , means  literally  “horn- 
wmged,”  and  has  reference  to  the  horn- 
like prolongation  of  the  lip.  During  the 
animal’s  early  life  these  horns  are 
channeled,  but  later  they  become  solid. 
The  coloring  of  the  scorpion  shells  is 
very  beautiful  particularly  along  the  lip. 
About  ten  living  species,  and  ten  times 


Fig.  3.  Helmet  shells.  A,  Typical  helmet  shell,  ( Cass  s 
Madagariensis) . B,  Striped  helmet,  ( Cassis  zebra.) 


as  many  fossil  kinds  are  known.  The 
Helmet  Shells,  ( Cassis ) comprise  a number 
of  species,  all  possessing  stout,  heavy 
shells  with  a short  spire. 

The  creatures  are  active  and  preda- 
ceous, feeding  largely  upon  the  juicy 
bodies  of  bivalves.  Figure  13  illustrates 
two  fine  helmet  shells;  A the  typical 
form,  called  the  Madagascar  shell  from  j 
its  place  of  occurrence,  and  B the  striped 
helmet  shell,  called  the  Zebra  shell  from  I 
its  suggestive  stripes. 

The  shell  consists  of  a number  of  [ 
differently  colored  layers,  and  on  this 
account  helmet  shells  have  been  largely, 
and  are  still  to  some  extent  in  demand 


for  the  cutting  of  cameos.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  these  works  of  art,  the  upper 
layers  of  a carefully  selected  piece  of 
shell  are  cut  away,  thus  providing  a 
figure  of  many  tints,  in  relief  upon  a 
differently  colored  background. 

/.  E.  T. 


FRED  PALMER’S  ADVENTURE. 


An  Incident  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

[CONCLUDED  FROM  PAGE  485.] 

On  the  Monday  following  their  arrival 
they  made  their  first  visit  to  the  Fair 
grounds,  and  it  will  be  long  before  the 
impression  made  by  the  wonderful 
sights  of  the  Exposition  City  will 
fade  from  Fred’s  mind.  The  ride 
down  to  the  Park,  a distance  of  ten 
miles,  was  made, on  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  a line  that  runs  through 
the  city  and  north  and  south  to  the 
suburbs,  and  on  the  way  Fred  had 
his  first  glimpse  of  the  great  Lake 
Michigan.  The  railway  ran  close 
along  the  shore,  and  they  could  see 
besides  the  yachts  and  steam  and 
fishing  boats  which  dotted  the  wat- 
er, the  fishing  nets,  and  various 
other  devices  for  fish  catching  set  at  the 
edge  of  the  shore  along  which  they 
glided. 

Numberless  small  boys  were  seen 
upon  the  heaps  of  rock  and  brush  which 
makes  a sort  of  dam  or  breakwater 
along  the  shore,  with  slender  rods  in 
their  hands,  fishing  in  the  water,  and  a 
number  were  seen  bathing  in  the  lake, 
jumping  and  diving  from  the  rocks  or 
low  sheds  which  edge  the  shore. 

They  reached  the  first  Fair  grounds 
station  in  about  twenty  minutes,  and 
were  soon  following  the  throngs  through 
a narrow  street  towards  the  entrance  to 
the  grounds. 
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They  found  a series  of  gates  or  doors 
at  the  entrance  worked  on  the  plan  of  a 
turnstile,  and  over  each  was  marked, 
"pay  gate,”  “pass  gate,”  "workmen’s 
gate,”  etc.,  the  designation  being  made 
both  to  aid  in  the  quicker  ingress  of  the 
throngs,  and  to  enable  them  to  keep 
account  of  the  number  of  people  pass- 
ing into  the  grounds  each  day.  Pur- 
chasing tickets  at  the  small  stand  out 
side,  they  made  their  way  through  the 
“pay  gate,”  and  were  soon  inside  the 
grounds  of  the  great  Exposition.. 

A wonderful  sight  it  was  which  met 
their  gaze.  Before  them  in  each  direc- 
tion stretched  stately  avenues,  leading 
past  rows  of  splendid  palaces,  all  gleam- 
ing white  as  Parian  marble.  Blue 
canals  and  lagoons  wound  through  the 
thoroughfares,  their  waters  dotted  with 
gondolas  and  other  boats,  rowed  by 
Italian  gondolierSj  and  filled  with  gay 
throngs;  while  in  a lake  or  pond  at  one 
side  were  a number  of  tiny  canoes 
rowed  by  Esquimaus,  who  appeared  now 
and  then  beneath  an  arch  in  the  wall 
which  enclosed  the  Esquimaux  village. 

In  every  direction  as  far  as  eye  could 
reach  the  great  avenues  were  lined  with 
people  of  every  nationality,  French, 
Italians,  Germans,  East  Indian,  Ceylon- 
ese, Japanese,  Chinese,  Bedouins,  South 
Sea  Islanders,  and  every  other  people 
on  the  globe,  all  dressed  in  native  cos- 
tume, and  appearing  as  much  at  home 
as  if  under  the  separate  climes  to  which 
each  one  belonged. 

Mingled  with  these  were  numberless 
World’s  Fair  guards  and  guides  in 
uniform,  the  guards  patroling  the 
grounds,  the  others  rolling  the  wheeled 
chairs  in  which  a great  many  of  the 


World’s  Fair 

visitors 

chose 

to 

ride 

about  the  grounds. 

Their  first 

step  was 

to 

take 

the 

Intramural  rai 

lway,  an 

elevated 

train 

which  circles  the  inside  of  the  white 
city,  in  order  to  view  the  grounds,  and 
ascending  the  steep  steps  to  the  plat- 
form— a height  of  about  twenty  feet 
from  the  gro.und — were  soon  spinning 
around  the  city. 

As  one  by  one  great  buildings  came 
into  view,  and  in  the  distance  showed 
the  clustered  roots  and  domes  of  the 
many  splendid  palaces  compassing  the 
city,  the  arched  bridges  and  beautiful 
lagoons,  Fred  could  not  help  experiencing 
a great  thrill  of  thankfulness  that  he 
had  been  enabled  to  see  the  great  and 
wonderful  sights. 

Coming  back  to  the  terminus  they 
decided  to  visit  some  of  the  State  Build- 
ings first  at  the  north  end  of  the 
grounds,  and  leave  the  larger  and  more 
important  buildings  to  the  last.  It  was 
a great  treat  to  go  through  the  several 
buildings  devoted  to  the  display  of  the 
different  States,  and  in  making  the 
round  Fred  realized  more  distinctly  than 
he  had  ever  before  done  in  his  life  the 
varied  resources  of  the  'different  locali- 
ties and  the  patriotism  and  energy 
which  had  inspired  the  efforts  of  their 
people  and  representatives  in  making 
and  showing  the  many  sources  of 
wealth  and  power  as  should  be  a credit 
to  the  great  nation  of  which  they  are  a 
part. 

He  went  back  to  the  hotel  that  night 
somewhat  weary  physically  from  the 
day’s  sight  seeing,  but  with  his  mind 
stored  with  a fund  of  knowledge  which 
it  would  have  taken  years  of  mere 

school  study  and  instruction  to  provide. 

Upon  reaching  the  hotel  they  found 
that  the  trunks  had  not  yet  been  sent 
from  the  depot,  and  after  supper  Mr. 
Palmer  started  down  to  the  station  to 
see  after  them.  Being  well  rested  by 

this  time,  Fred  and  the  girls  asked  to 

go  with  him,  and  as  Mr.  Palmer 
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thought  it  would  be  an  interesting  sight 
for  them  to  see  the  river  tunnel  and  the 
streets  of  the  city  by  night,  he 
acquiesced,  and  taking  a cable  car  on 
the  corner  the  party  were  soon  on  their 
way  to  the  north  side,  a name  given  to 
that  part  of  Chicago  lying  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river.  As  they  sped  rapidly 
along  on  the  open  car  many  more  and 
interesting  sights  were  pointed  out  to 
them.  The  first  was  the  noted  Libby 
Prison,  a building  made  in  the  model 
of  the  famous  southern  jail  of  the  old 
war  times,  and  containing  many 
interesting  relics  of  the  war  between  the 
North  and  South. 

Then  came  the  great  Auditorium, 
the  largest  building  in  Chicago,  taking 
up  an  entire  block,  and  built  of  solid 
rock  and  marble;  comprising  within  its 
walls  a hotel,  a theater — the  largest  in 
America,  and  several  stores,  music  halls, 
club  rooms  and  various  offices  and  halls 
besides. 

Though  this  was  the  most  important 
building  seen,  the  most  brilliant  and 
startling  was  a confectionery  store  on 
one  of  the  corners,  which  with  its  cut 
glass  walls,  chandeliers  and  myriad  mir- 
rors, made  it  show  from  afar  like  a 
magnificent  diamond  palace.  Mr.  Pal- 
mer stopped  the  car  when  they  reached 
it  and  took  them  in  for  some  soda  water 
and  candy,  principally  that  they  might 
have  a closer  view  of  the  dazzling  and 
beautiful  interior. 

It  was  rich  and  artistic  enough  for  an 
Aladdin’s  palace,  and  the  children 
cherished  its  remembrance  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  sights  seen  in  the  bust- 
ling city. 

Once  on  the  car  again  they  came  soon 
to  another  of  Chicago’s  giant  structures 
— the  famous  new  Masonic  Hall,  which 
has  a height  of  twenty-one  stories, 


known  as  the  highest  building  west  of 
New  York. 

After  a long  ride,  during  which  the 
stores  and  business  blocks  showed  no 
signs  of  ending,  they  came  at  last  to 
the  river,  and  their  experience  at  this 
point  seemed  to  the  children  the  most 
wonderful  of  all. 

Instead  of  crossing  a bridge  to  the 
other  side  the  car  commenced  suddenly 
to  descend  down  a gradual  incline  into 
a tunnel  built  of  solid  . rock,  and 
presentfy  all  sight  of  the  city7  was  lost 
and  all  that  could  be  seen  was  the  nar- 
row walls  and  high  arched  roof  of  the 
tunnel,  lit  by  its  frequent  globes  of  elec- 
tric light. 

“Why,  papa,”  exclaimed  little  Grace, 
who,  sitting  on  the  further  end  of  these 
had  not  caught  the  conversation  in 
which  her  father  had'  described  the  won- 
derful Chicago  River  tunnel,  “why, 
papa,  I thought  one  had  to  cross  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

“That’s  right,  Wide  Awake;  we  will 
probably  be  on  the  other  side  before 
you  have  your  nap  out,”  said  Fred,  teas- 
ingly. 

"But  how,  papa?  we  haven’t  crossed 
over  it,”  said  Grace,  ignoring  Fred’s 
sarcasm. 

"We’re  crossing  under  it,  Brightly,” 
still  volunteered  Fred  in  his  father’s 
stead. 

"Under  it!”gasped  May,  too  startled 
to  resent  Fred’s  superior  tone. 

“Why  yes,  little  one,”  said  her 
father,  laughing  at  her  look  of  conster- 
nation, "we  are  forty  feet  under  the  bed 
of  the  river.  ” 

May  drew  another  gasp  and  gave  a 
half-fearful  look  upward  at  the  arched 
roof.  "Think  of  that  deep  river  being 
right  over  us,”  she  exclaimed  at  last 
with  a little  nervous  shudder. 

They  all  laughed  at  her  evident  and 
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useless  alarm,  but  it  was  indeed  some- 
thing of  a marvel  to  all  of  them  to 
realize  that  the  deep  and  muddy  current 
of  the  river,  laden  with  its  fleet  of 
steamers  and  rafts  and  boats  actually 
rolled  above  their  heads,  while  they 
glided  safely  through  the  narrow  way 
dug  down  deep  under  its  bed. 

It  was  one  of  the  many  wonderful 
instances  of  what  American  push  and 
energy  have  done  to  make  Chicago  a 
great  city.  The  car  soon  swerved  up 
the  incline  which  makes  the  entrance 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 
they  were  soon  at  the  doors  of  the  great 
depot. 

The  trunks  by  some  mistake  had  been 
sent  over  to  the  storehouse,  and  the 
baggage  master,  taking  a lantern  in  his 
hand,  told  them  to  follow  him  across  the 
way  to  the  storage  building  in  order  to 
identify  the  trunks. 

They  entered  a great  hall,  where  a 
hundred  or  more  trunks  were  piled  that 
had  either  not  been  claimed  or  had  been 
sent  there  by  mistake,  and  the  man  told 
them  that  some  of  the  trunks  had  been 
there  for  several  years  awaiting  identifi- 
cation. He  told  them  an  instance  of  a 
bride  who  had  lost  her  trunk  containing 
her  bridal  trousseau  for  a period  of  seven 
years,  and  it  was  finally  restored  to  her 
just  one  week  after  she  had  married  her 
second  husband,  she  having  been  subse- 
quently divorced  from  the  husband  with 
whom  she  had  made  the  bridal  trip 
during  which  she  had  lost  her  trunk. 

They  easily  found  their  own  luggage, 
and  returned  home  feeling  that  the  day 
had  been  well  filled  with  sight-seeing. 

The  remainder  of  the  week  was  spent 
at  the  Fair  grounds,  the  State  Building, 
which  the}7  had  not  yet  seen,  and  some 
of  the  general  buildings  as  well,  being 
visited  during  the  several  days. 

It  was  now  Saturday,  and  all  the 


family,  except  Fred,  were  going  to  visit 
the  Fine  Arts  Building,  to  make  a study 
of  the  beautiful  paintings  and  statuary 
contained  within  its  walls. 

They  had ' all  spent  the  afternoon 
there  the  day  before,  and  Fred  had  found 
it  somewhat  tiresome,  his  taste  not  hav- 
ing yet  been  cultivated  to  the  extent  of 
appreciating  the  art  display  as  much  as 
some  of  the  more  practical  exhibits  con- 
tained in  the  grounds. 

He  went  over  to  the  machinery  hall, 
delighting  in  its  display  of  large  engines 
and  the  manufactures  turned  out  in  the 
building,  and  then  strolled  down  to  the 
Childrens’  Building,  where  he  had  heard 
were  the  gymnasium  and  other  games 
provided  for  the  young  people,  thinking 
perhaps  to  have  a try  at  the  sports  him- 
self. 

He  played  awhile  on  the  horizontal 
bars  and  trapeze  in  the  gymnasium, 
then  went  up  on  to  the  roof  to  try  the 
glass  toboggan  slide  of  which  he  had 
heard  so  much.  He  found  the  “slide” 
but  little  longer  than  his  own  lengthy 
limbs,  however,  the  sport  being  devised 
for  the  benefit  of  the  smaller  children, 
so  soon  found  his  way  downstairs  again. 
Coming  out  of  the  door  he  saw  quite  a 
crowd  collected  outside  the  Woman’s 
Building,  and  walked  down  that  way  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  the  gathering. 
Coming  nearer  he  heard  the  sound  of  a 
boy’s  voice,  accompanied  by  a guitar, 
singing  a popular  air,  and  made  his 
way  into  the  crowd  to  get  a nearer  view 
and  hearing.  A boy  of  about  fourteen 
years  of  age  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
throng,  his  clothes  poor  and  badly  torn, 
a ragged  hat  on  his  head,  a lock  of 
his  uncombed  hair  showing  in  a rent 
between  the  rim  and  crown. 

He  was  singing  a burlesque  on  the 
popular  song,  “After  the  Ball,”  and  as 
some  catchy  or  witty  line  was  sung  the 
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crowd  about  him  laughed  and  applauded; 
some  among  them  dropping  pieces  of 
money  into  a sort  of  small  satchel 
strapped  over  his  shoulder. 

Fred  waited  to  hear  several  verses, 
then  finding  by  his  watch  that  it  was 
past  the  time  he  had  agreed  to  meet 
the  rest  of  the  folks  for  lunch,  he  made 
his  wav  out  of  the  crowd  and  started 
hastily  on  his  way  towards  the  place 
agreed  upon  for  meeting.  He  had  gone 
but  a short  distance  when  something  ly- 
ing in  the  road  at  one  side  attracted  his 
attention  and  he  stopped  to  pick  it  up.  It 
proved  to  be  a pocket-book,  and  open- 
ing it  Fred  saw  several  ten  and  twenty 
dollar  notes  inside,  making  in  all  quite  a 
considerable  sum.  He  looked  around 
thinking  perhaps  to  see  someone  coming 
in  search  of  it,  but  as  no  one  was  near 
he  decided  to  take  the  purse  to  his 
father,  who  would  be  able  to  take  means 
perhaps  of  having  it  returned  to  the 
owner. 

Putting  it  in  his  pocket  he  was  walk- 
ing hastily  onward  when  a sudden 
clamor  behind  him  made  him  turn  and 
look  back. 

Two  or  three  of  the  Columbian  Guards 
were  hastening  towards  him,  while  at 
their  side  was  a fleshy  woman  labor- 
iously keeping  up  with  their  swift  steps 
and  crying  out  shrilly  as  she  ran. 

“That’s  him,”  she  shouted,  pointing 
in  Fred’s  direction.  “I  saw  him  stand- 
ing right  close  to  me  in  the  crowd.  He 
picked  my  pocket,  I know  he  did. 
Catch  him!  catch  him!  Don’t  let  him 
get  away!” 

The  next  moment  they  had  caught  up 
with  Fred,  and  two  of  the  guards  caught 
hold  of  his  shoulders. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  asked  Fred, 
struggling  between  them. 

“This  lady  has  lost  her  purse,  young 
man,  and  she  thinks  you’ve  got  it.” 


“Oh,  is  it  her  purse?"  asked  Fred 
eagerly,  understanding  it  at  once;  then 
seeing  the  significant  smile  on  the  faces 
around  him,  hastened  to  explain. 

“I’ve  just  found  a purse,”  he  said, 
taking  the  pocket-book  from  his  pocket. 

“I  picked  it  up  just  a little  way 
down  the  road  there.” 

“Picked  it  up.”  cried  the  fleshy 
woman,  snatching  the  purse  from  Fred’s 
hand,  “a  likely  thing  to  try  and  sneak 
out  of  your  theft  that  way.  Picked  it 
out  of  my  pocket  you’d  better  say,  you 
shameless  young  villain!” 

“What  are  you  talking  about,  all  of 
you?”  said  Fred,  speaking  very  roughly 
in  his  anger  and  indignation. 

“Oh,  that’s  too  thin,  young  fellow;  it 
don’t  go,”  answered  one  of  the  guards, 
taking  a firmer  grasp  on  Fred’s  shoulder. 

“Do  you  take  me  ior  a thief?”  said 
Fred,  turning  red  and  white  by  turns  in 
his  anger  and  consternation. 

“Well,  yes,”  returned  another  of  the 
guards,  “seeing  you  was  caught  in  the 
very  act.  ” 

“Caught  in  what  act?”  exclaimed 
Fred;  “do  you  call  it  thieving  to  pick 
up  a purse  you  find  lying  in  the  road?" 

“He  didn’t  find  it  in  the  road,”  inter- 
rupted the  woman.  “It  was  in  that 
crowd  I first  missed  it,  and  he  was 
standing  right  by  me.  The  reason  that 
I noticed  him  was  I thought  it  was 
strange  he  started  and  walked  off  so  sud- 
den, before  the  little  fellow  finished  his 
song.  I noticed  he  walked  awful  quick, 
too.  Then  just  after  a few  minutes  I 
started  to  get  my  purse  out  to  put  a 
nickel  in  the  boy’s  satchel  and  found  it 
was  gone.  I know  he  stole  it." 

“It  looks  a pretty  straight  case  it 
strikes  me,”  spoke  up  one  of  the  guards 
in  reply,  "seein’s  the  purse  is  found  on 
him.  ” 

“There’s  no  doubt  in  my  mind," 
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replied  one  of  his  companions.  "Just 
step  down  there  and  ring  up  the  patrol,” 
he  continued,  "and  we’ll  take  him  over 
to  the  guard-house.” 

One  of  the  men  stepped  up  to  an 
alarm  box  by  the  roadside,  and  in  a few 
moments  from  the  time  he  had  sounded 
the  call  the  Columbian  patrol  wagon 
dashed  down  one  of  the  avenues  and 
rapidly  approached  the  little  group. 

Fred  made  strong  efforts  to  free 
himself  from  the  grasp  of  the  guards 
before  it  reached  him,  made  almost 
desperate  by  the  thought  of  the  humilia- 
tion to  which  he  was  to  be  submitted. 
His  efforts  were  all  in  vain,  however, 
and  in  a moment  he  was  pushed  into 
the  narrow,  box-like  vehicle  and  was 
being  rapidly  driven  towards  the  guard- 
house. 

Arrived  there,  the  guards  told  the 
story  of  his  supposed  theft,  making  it 
appear  in  a very  bad  light,  and  the 
officer  in  charge  proposed  that  Fred 
should  be  delivered  at  once  into  the 
hands  of  the  city  authorities. 

Fred’s  indignation  was  so  genuine  at 
this  proposal  that  the  officers  were  im- 
pressed in  spite  of  themselves,  and 
when  he  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  go 
to  the  spot  where  he  could  meet  his 
father,  they  consented  to  let  him  do  so, 
though  he  was  to  be  kept  under  strict 
surveillance  of  the  guards. 

“It’ll  do  no  harm  to  have  his  folks 
know  about  it,  if  he’s  got  any  friends 
down  here,”  said  the  officer,  “and  as 
there’s  nobody  here  to  identify  them  in 
the  crowd,  why  we  might  as  well  let  him 
find  'em—  if  he  can.  ” 

Fred  walked  out  of  the  guard-house 
between  the  two  Columbian  officers, 
every  fiber  of  his  soul  and  body  rebell- 
ing at  the  unjust  position  into  which  he 
had  been  forced. 

They  reached  the  Art  Building  in  a 


few  moments,  but  though  Fred  made  a 
thorough  search  for  his  family  in  the 
crowded  place  no  sign  of  them  could  be 
seen. 

The  hour  now  was  long  past  the  time 
agreed  upon  for  their  meeting,  and  the 
family  were  doubtless  either  somewhere 
at  dinner  or  scattered  in  different  direc- 
tions through  the  Fair  grounds. 

After  a long  search  and  wait  near  the 
spot  in  hopes  of  seeing  some  of  them 
by  chance,  Fred  was  taken  back  to  the 
guard  house,  where  upon  news  of  his 
failure,  he  was  told  that  he  might  direct 
a note  to  his  father  at  the  State  Building, 
giving  him  one  more  chance  of  seeing 
his  relatives  before  being  taken  to  the 
city  jail.  Fred  eagerly  took  advantage  of 
the  offer,  thinking  perhaps  some  of  the 
folks  might  drop  in  at  the  Utah  Building 
in  search  of  him,  as  long  as  he  had  not 
met  them  at  the  hour  agreed  on.  The 
guard  returned  saying  they  had  not  been 
there,  but  he  left  the  note  and  the 
officers  agreed  to  give  him  until  four 
o’clock  to  hear  from  them.  Fred  felt 
sure  that  before  that  time  something 
must  occur  to  save  him  further  disgrace 
and  humiliation  for  a deed  of  which  he 
was  absolutely  innocent.  It  was  now 
half-past  one  o’clock,  and  the  hands  on 
the  clock  moved  slowly  round  to  two, 
three  and  half-past  three,  and  still  no 
sign  came  from  his  father  or  friends. 

In  answer  to  his  request  a guard  was 
sent  over  to  the  Utah  Building  again  to 
see  if  there  was  any  news  from  them, 
but  they  had  not  returned  at  all  to  the 
Building  during  the  day. 

Fred  had  given  the  messenger  instruc- 
tions to  say  nothing  of  his  predicament 
to  the  people  there,  as  he  felt  too  shamed 
and  humiliated  by  the  adventure  to  be 
able  to  bear  the  thought  of  anyone 
knowing  of  it,  so  no  search  had  been 
made  for  his  father,  and  the  last  hope 
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was  lost  of  his  being  saved  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  city  jail.  He  knew  that 
his  father  would  come  to  him  before 
night  was  over,  for  a note  would  reach 
him  at  the  hotel  when  he  went  home,  if 
not  before;  but  Fred  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  the  prison  and  the  examina- 
tion, and  especially  the  report  which  he 
knew  would  be  published  with  the  rest 
of  the  police  news  in  the  papers,  no 
matter  how  the  case  should  come  out, 
and  the  sense  of  injustice  and  wrong 
with  it  made  his  trial  almost  unbearable. 
There  was  no  help  for  it,  however,  for 
at  four  o’clock  the  city  patrol  wagon 
was  on  hand,  and  Fred  was  obliged  to 
take  his  place  in  the  hated  conveyance. 

Before  going  he  addressed  a letter  to 
his  father  at  the  hotel,  and  knew  that 
he  had  done  all  that  he  could  do  to  avert 
his  unmerited  disgrace.  The  wagon  was 
driven  through  the  grounds  to  the  sixty- 
fourth  street  entrance,  the  curious  throng 
along  the  way  trying  to  get  a glimpse 
of  the  occupant  of  the  well-known 
public  carriage.  The  close  covers  for- 
tunately saved  Fred  this  humiliation,  as 
only  the  front  end  of  the  wagon  was 
open,  and  he  was  able  to  sit  in  the 
shadow  so  they  could  not  see  him. 
They  had  almost  reached  the  gates  lead- 
ing from  the  Fair  grounds,  and  Fred 
overcoming  his  shame  and  fear  of  being 
seen,  stood  up  for  a moment  and  looked 
over  the  driver’s  shoulder  at  the  crowds 
of  people. 

It  proved  to  be  a fortunate  and  inspired 
impulse,  for  looking  straight  before  him 
he  saw  among  the  throngs  the  faces  of 
the  dear  ones  for  whom  he  had  looked 
and  yearned  all  day.  In  a moment  he 
had  called  out,  and  the  guard  at  the  rear 
hearing  his  voice  opened  the  door,  and 
Fred  pointed  out  to  him  the  faces  of  his 
friends. 

The  wagon  was  stopped,  and  in 


a moment  his  father  and  the  rest  of  them 
were  round  the  patrol  wagon  listening 
to  Fred’s  indignant  recital  of  his  wrongs. 

His  manner  and  the  appearance  of 
his  friends  both  conspired  to  make  a 
favorable  impression,  but  whether  this 
would  have  availed  to  help  him  out  of 
his  straight  was  doubtful,  the  evidence 
seeming  to  be  in  fact  more  against  than 
for  him. 

Just  at  this  moment,  however,  his  un- 
merited trials  were  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  unexpected  apperance  of  a witness, 
who  was  able  to  testify  in  his  favor. 
The  witness  was  in  the  person  of  a guard, 
who  hearing  the  talk  about  the  wagon, 
drew  near  to  listen  to  the  conversation. 
As  soon  as  he  had  heard  the  details  of 
the  affair,  he  spoke  at  once  to  the  officer. 

"Every  word  of  his  story’s  true,"  he 
assented;  "I  was  on  the  upper  porch  of 
the  Woman’s  Building  this  morning  and 
saw  the  whole  affair — that  is  excepting 
the  arrest. 

“ I saw  him  stoop  down  and  pick  up  the 
purse,  and  afterward  open  it  and  examine 
its  contents. 

"I  started  down  stairs  intending  to 
advise  him  to  hand  the  purse  in  at  the 
office,  to  be  advertised  for  possible 
identification,  but  on  my  way  down  was 
put  on  duty  to  keep  the  crowds  from 
entering  the  lecture  room  during  the 
ladies’  reception,  and  the  affair  slipped 
from  my  mind.  I remember  and  recog- 
nize the  boy  perfectly,  however,  and  can 
positively  exonerate  him  from  the  charge 
of  theft.  ” 

The  man’s  testimony  was  accepted 
without  a word  or  question,  and  in  a 
moment  Fred  was  permitted  to  descend 
from  the  wagon,  and  found  himself  at 
liberty. 

When  they  were  upon  the  cars  going 
homeward  his  father  leaned  over  and 
said  laughingly: 
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“Well,  Fred,  when  you  go  home  you 
can  tell  the  folks  that  you  have  seen 
everything  at  the  World’s  Fair  except 
the  inside  of  a jail.” 

His  father’s  light  manner  of  treating 
the  affair  was  the  very  best  thing  for 
Fred’s  strained  nerves,  who  felt  as  if  he 
had  suffered  some  ineffaceable  stain  by 
his  experience.  By  the  time  bedtime 
came  he  had  recovered  to  a great  extent 
from  the  strain  of  his  adventure,  but 
before  he  went  to  rest  he  yet  felt  com- 
pelled to  utter  a prayer  of  thankfulness 
that  circumstances  had  so  opportunely 
transpired  to  save  him  from  being  able 
to  count  among  his  World's  Fair  ex- 
periences, as  his  father  jokingly  expressed 
it,  “a  night  in  a city  jail.” 

J.  Spencer. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Home  Industries. 

Sooner  or  later  in  the  course  of 
human  events  the  Lord  will  vindicate 
the  wisdom  of  the  teachings  which  He 
has  inspired  His  servants  to  give.  He 
has  done  so  in  the  past,  and  He  will 
also  do  so  in  the  future.  Counsel  which 
the  servants  of  the  Lord  have  given  has 
been  scoffed  at  by  different  ones,  but 
time  has  shown  the)-  were  correct  and 
where  this  has  not  already  been  done 
the  day  is  sure  to  arrive  when  their  cor- 
rectness will  be  beyond  question. 

In  the  present  stringency  in  money 
matters  has  any  one  thought  of  the 
teachings  of  President  Young  and  his 
companions  concerning  the  best  methods 
for  Latter-day  Saints  to  adopt  for  self- 
sustenance? 

Were  the  lessons  which  the}’  taught 
correct? 

Has  not  all  the  experience  of  the 
people  caused  them  to  appear  more 


beautiful  and  appropriate  as  the  years 
have  rolled  by? 

The  fact  is,  the  truths  which  have 
been  taught  the  Latter-day  Saints  by 
President  Young  and  the  other  leading 
men,  and  those  who  have  succeeded 
them,  must  find  their  practical  applica- 
tion in  the  lives  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
before  they  can  be  the  people  which  the 
predictions  describe.  They  must  learn 
to  live  more  within  themselves.  It  is 
essentially  necessary  to  their  future  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  that  they  should  be 
self-sustaining,  that  all  articles  of  con- 
sumption that  can  either  be  produced  or 
manufactured  in  this  country  should  be 
the  object  of  their  attention,  so  that 
they  will  not  have  to  depend  upon 
others  for  them. 

One  of  the  great  blessings  which  the 
Lord  inspired  Moses  to  promise  the 
children  of  Israel  was  that  they  should 
be  lenders  and  not  borrowers.  This 
promise  was  to  be  fulfilled  if  they  kept 
His  commandments.  If  they  did  not 
keep  His  commandments  and  violated 
the  covenants  which  they  made  the  con- 
dition was  to  be  reversed.  They  should 
become  borrowers  instead  of  lenders. 
We  may  confidently  expect  that  this 
will  be  the  case  with  His  people  in 
these  days. 

The  thought  has  occurred,  if  Babylon 
should  fall  where  would  we  stand,  we 
being  so  dependent  upon  her?  Human 
prudence,  as  well  as  the  counsel  of  the 
Lord,  suggests  that  we  should  be  a self- 
sustaining  people,  that  we  should  not 
depend  upon  others,  that  we  should 
make  use  of  the  elements  within  our 
reach  and  put  them  to  a proper  use.  A 
factory  was  started  two  years  ago  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  sugar,  the 
site  selected  being  in  Utah  County.  It 
was  clear  to  the  leading  men  among  the 
people  that  it  was  an  enterprise  that 
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should  receive  hearty  encouragement. 
But  how  little  interest  has  been  taken 
in  it!  A few  men  who  felt  that  the 
Lord  had  something  to  do  with  suggest- 
ing it  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost 
and  took  upon  themselves  exceedingly 
heavy  burdens  to  carry  it  forward  to 
completion.  If  it  could  be  made  a suc- 
cess they  saw  what  a benefit  it  would 
be  to  the  country  in  keeping  the  amount 
of  money  in  the  Territory  that  other- 
wise would  have  to  be  sent  out  for  the 
purchase  of  sugar.  But  they  have  not 
been  sustained.  The  people  generally 
have  taken  comparatively  little  interest 
in  the  enterprise.  Home  manufacture 
has  not  been  popular,  while  stocks  in 
banks  and  other  money-making  institu- 
tions have  been.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
time  will  prove  whether  home  manufac- 
tures are  the  best  investments  or  not. 
Time  may  prove  that  though  they  may 
not  be  the  best  investment  for  imme- 
diate profit  for  the  individual,  they  are 
the  best  investments  for  the  community 
and  for  the  Territory,  and  in  the  end  for 
the  individual,  for  the  individual  must 
profit  by  the  general  prosperity  The 
prospfect  now  before  the  sugar  making 
industry  is  most  cheering.  It  is  about 
the  only  enterprise  in  the  country  that 
gives  any  promise  today  of  remunerative 
returns.  If  nothing  should  happen  to 
spoil  the  beet  crop,  a very  conservative 
estimate  places  the  saving  to  the  Terri- 
torv  in  sugar  that  will  be  manufactured 
at  a quarter  of  a million  dollars  — that 
is,  it  would  require  at  least  that  amount 
to  purchase  the  quantity  of  sugar  that 
will  be  manufactured  by  the  Utah  Sugar 
Company  this  season  if  the  crop  con- 
tinues to  give  as  good  promise  as  it 
does  at  present.  A good  many  men, 
among  whom  is  the  manager  of  the 
factory,  place  the  probable  value  of  the 
product  at  a still  higher  value  than  this. 


But  ivhat  a benefit  this  one  branch  of 
home  industry  is  to  the  Territory1  The 
farmers  who  plant  the  beets  will  find  no 
crop  that  will  bring  them  cash  as  they 
will.  It  enables  them  to  cultivate  their 
land  with  a prospect  of  a sure  return  in 
cash  for  their  product.  The  cereals, 
vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  are  not  likely  to 
bring  cash  returns  to  any  extent.  It  is 
probable  that  the  price  for  these  arti- 
cles will  be  low,  but  beet  culture 
enriches  the  land,  gives  employment  to 
a great  many  hands,  and  under  proper 
conditions  can  be  made  ^'profitable. 
Then  there  is  all  the  labor  connected 
with  the  hauling  of  the  beets,  the  pre- 
paring of  them  for  market  and  the 
manufacture  of  them  into  sugar.  Let 
all  this  be  taken  into  consideration,  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  a quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars  may  be  kept  in  the 
country  that  would  have  to  be  sent  out 
for  sugar,  and  what  a blessing  such  an 
establishment  is  to  any  community! 

It  would  be  well  if  we  could  remem- 
ber the  sound  and  wise  and  God-like 
teachings  that  we  have  received  in  the 
past,  teachings  with  which  our  literature 
is  filled  and  which  statesmen  in  every 
land  might  derive  profit  from  perusing. 

The  Editor. 


They  are  never  alone  that  are  accom- 
panied with  noble  thoughts. 

He  who  waits  to  do  a great  deal  of 
good  at  once  will  never  do  anything. 

Conscience  is  the  voice  of  the  soul; 
the  passions  are  the  voice  of  the  bod}7. 

The  work  performed  by  the  human 
bodv  in  a day  in  circulating  the  blood, 
in  breathing,  and  in  other  processes,  is 
equal  to  that  of  twenty-two  horse  power 
for  one  minute,  or  sufficient  to  light  a 
three-candle  incandescent  light  contin- 
uously. 
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Juvenile  3n$Uuelor 

GEORGE  Q.  CAN  NON,  EDITOR. 


Salt  Lake  City,  August  15,  1893. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


Trade=Unions  and  Apprentices  in  America. 

S*f5) 

©HE  question  of  the  apprentice 
system  is  being  agitated  in  a 
prominent  Eastern  magazine. 
That  magazine  makes  the  assertion  th^t 
in  all  the  trades  in  New  York,  Ameri- 
cans are  discriminated  against  as  much 
as  possible.  It  attempts  to  prove,  and 
furnishes  good  evidence  to  sustain  its 
position,  that  all  the  trades  are  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  It 
gives  an  illustration  of  that  in  what  is 
called  the  “Journeymen  Plasterers’ 
Union"  of  New  York  City.  By  two  agree- 
ments, which  were  entered  into  between 
this  union  and  the  employers,  and 
which  are  still  in  force,  native-born 
Americans  are  excluded  from  the  plas- 
terers’ trade  for  seven  years.  The  direct 
effect  of  these  agreements,  the  magazine 
states,  is  that  foreign  workmen  who 
may  not  have  worked  at  the  trade  for 
six  months  before  coming  to  America 
are  admitted  as  journeymen.  The  trade- 
unions,  which  all  authorities  agree  are 
controlled  by  foreigners,  object  to 
apprentices  on  the  ground  that  there  are 
too  many  workmen  now  for  the  amount 
of  labor,  and  that  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  workmen  by  allowing  boys  to 
learn  trades  will  be  to  still  further  de- 
crease the  amount  of  work  for  each  man. 
Yet  these  same  trade-unions  admit  freely 
all  foreign  workmen  who  come  into  the 
country.  They  even  go  further  than 
this.  They  admit  temporarily  hundreds 


and  thousands  of  such  who  come 
to  America  to  remain  only  during  the 
busy  season  and  who  return  to  Europe 
at  its  close. 

The  question  is  pertinently  asked,  if 
these  trade-unions  are  not  opposed  to 
the  boys  because  they  are  Americans, 
why  do  they  not  refuse  admittance  to 
these  foreigners?  If  their  ranks  are  too 
crowded,  they  certainly  should  not  ex- 
clude American  boys  and  at  the  same 
time  admit  foreign  workmen. 

To  a very  large  extent  each  employer 
in  New  York  is  allowed  two  appren- 
tices, and  an  apprentice  is  required  to 
serve  four  years.  Under  these  rules  an 
employer  can  graduate  only  one  appren- 
tice every  other  year.  Inasmuch  as  the 
number  of  employers  in  any  one  trade 
is  not  large,  these  restrictions  amount 
virtually,  it  is  claimed,  to  an  exclusion 
of  American  young  men  from  the  trades. 
The  magazine  referred  to  quotes  from  a 
paper  read  by  a delegate  at  the  sixth 
convention  of  house  painters  and  deco- 
rators held  in  Philadelphia.  The  writer 
of  this  paper  states  “that  after  a personal 
investigation  among  at  least  six  hun- 
dred master  painters  and  decorators  in 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity  he  had  dis- 
covered that  not  an  average  of  one  in 
fifteen  had  a single  apprentice  in  his 
business.  There  seemed  to  be  an  ab- 
horrence with  reference  to  the  employ- 
ment of  boys  to  learn  the  trade.  ” 

From  all  the  evidence  that  has  come 
before  the  editor  of  the  magazine  which 
deals  with  this  question,  it  appears 
plain  that  the  apprenticeship  system  has 
fallen  entirely  into  disuse,  and  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  this  is  the  hostility  of 
the  foreign-born  workmen  who  control 
the  trades  to  workmen  of  American  birth. 
The  trade-unions  have  adopted  such 
regulations  in  regard  to  apprentices  as 
to  make  it  practically  impossible  for 
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American  boys  to  learn  trades  in  shops 
where  these  unions  have  any  control. 
This  magazine  alleges  that  the  same 
hostility  is  exhibited  towards  manual 
training  in  trade  schools,  and  makes 
quotations  of  the  utterances  of  leaders  of 
labor  organizations  to  prove  that  Ameri- 
can boys,  trained  in  schools  where 
manual  training  and  trades  are  taught, 
are  not  wanted,  and  that  the  system  of 
training  boys  in  this  way  is  opposed 
and  condemned.  The  reason  for  all  this 
is  a desire  to  maintain  labor  in  America 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  foreign  work- 
men. 

If  the  statements  made  by  this  maga- 
zine be  correct,  and  immigrants  are  per- 
mitted to  control  the  labor  field  against 
American  boys,  then  a vety  bad  condi- 
tion of  affairs  exists.  Manual  training 
and  trade  schools  have  met  with  great 
favor  in  the  East.  The  training  which 
they  give  has  been  thought  to  be  an 
excellent  preparation  for  young  men  who  j 
wish  to  learn  trades.  The  motive  which  t 
prompted  their  establishment  was  cer- 
tainly an  excellent  one;  but  under  the 
system  that  prevails  in  all  the  large 
cities  the  object  for  which  they  were  ' 
established  can  be  practically  defeated.  ! 
The  trade-unions  are  a great  power,  and 
they  make  their  power  felt.  Employers 
are  almost  at  their  mercy.  They  dictate 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  shall  be 
performed  and  by  whom  it  shall  be  per- 
formed. A man  who  may  be  objection- 
able to  the  union  for  any  cause  can  be 
deprived  of  all  labor  at  their  hands,  and 
no  employer  would  dare  to  give  him 
work,  because  if  he  did  so  the  rest  of 
the  workmen,  under  instructions  from 
the  trade-union,  would  . strike  and  stop 
all  work.  The  rules  and  regulations 
which  are  frequently  enforced  amount  to 
a tyranny  that  is  hateful  in  many  of  its 
features. 


American  boys  should  learn  trades  and 
become  familiar  with  every  branch  of 
skilled  labor.  There  can  be  no  objection 
to  immigrants  who  come  into  the 
country  receiving  employment  at  the 
branches  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  work,  but  they  should  not  be 
employed  to  the  exclusion  of  native- 
born  workmen,  neither  should  there  be 
any  rule  permitted  that  would  prevent 
an  American  boy  from  learning  any 
trade  for  which'  he  has  a taste  and  apti- 
tude. 

Among  the  Latter-day  Saints  the 
learning  of  trades  should  be  encouraged. 
Our  young  men  should  acquire  a knowl- 
edge of  skilled  branches  of  industry.  We 
have  among  us  skilled  workmen  in  the 
various  trades  who  cannot  be  excelled  by 
the  workmen  of  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  This  being  theTase,  young  men 
can  receive  excellent  training.  There 
should  be  no  jealousy  or  opposition 
shown  to  young  men  who  desire  to 
learn  trades.  The  country  is  large  enough 
and  there  is  ample  room  for  the  employ- 
ment of  men  in  all  branches.  New  set- 
tlements are  constantly  being  formed  in 
which  skilled  workmen  will  find  a wel- 
come. 

In  all  branches  of  building  there  will 
always  be  considerable  demand  for  work- 
men among  the  Latter-day  Saints.  We 
are  a building  people,  and  there  is  no 
room  to  doubt  that  in  the  future  the 
Latter-day  Saints  will  be  noted  for  the 
excellence  of  their  architecture,  for  the 
stability  and  excellence  of  their  dwell- 
ings and  their  public  buildings.  Their 
religion  prompts  them  to  build  in  this 
manner.  It  is  their  religion  that  has 
caused  them  to  erect  elegant  temples, 
and  it  will  lead  them  to  construct  mag- 
nificent edifices  of  every  kind.  There  is 
no  community  on  this  continent  which 
has  the  incentives  the  Latter-day  Saints 
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have  to  erect  superior  dwelling  houses 
and  public  buildings.  For  this  reason 
every  young  man  who  has  a taste  for 
mechanism  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  his  trade.  In 
fact,  whatever  the  pursuit  may  be  that 
may  be  adopted  as  a means  of  livelihood 
by  a young  man,  he  should  seek  to 
thoroughly  master  it  in  all  its  details. 

There  is  a great  variety  of  tastes 
among  the  people.  This  variety  is  fre- 
quently found  among  children  of  one 
family.  One  will  have  a taste  for  one 
branch  of  business  and  another  for 
another.  Some  boys  have  a taste  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Where  they 
do  they  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
gratifying  it,  and  should  learn  to  do 
their  farming  in  an  intelligent  and  profit- 
able manner.  Another  may  have  a 
taste  for  the  management  of  stock.  He 
should  seek  to  qualify  himself  to  pro- 
duce the  finest  breeds,  and  in  whatever 
direction  the  taste  of  a young  man  may 
lead  him  he  should  strive  to  make  him- 
self as  perfect  as  possible  in  that  busi- 
ness. 

To  condemn  manual  training  and 
trade  schools  is  an  exceedingly  narrow 
and  selfish  proceeding.  They  have  been 
the  means  of  doing  a great  amount  of 
good,  and  with~proper  care  and  by  their 
being  generously  fostered  they  will  un- 
doubtedly perform  a great  amount  of 
good  in  the  future. 


GRANDHOThER’S  STORY. 

"And  were  you  only  sixteen  years  of 
age  when  you  joined  the  Church,  grand- 
ma?” asked  Stella,  as  she  sat  on  a foot- 
stool near  her  grandmother’s  feet. 

‘Yes,  my  dear,  I was  about  that  age.” 

"And  were  your  parents  willing  for 
you  to  join  the  Mormons? 


"They  did  not  know  it  or  they ” 

“Oh,  grandma,  do  tell  me  the  whole 
story,  I would  be  so  pleased  to  hear  it 
all.” 

“It  has  always  seemed  so  sacred,  I 
haven’t  told  it  to  many  people,  but  I will 
tell  it  to  you,  that  you  may  see  how  your 
Heavenly  Father  has  worked  in  my 
behalf.  My  father  died  soon  after  I 
was  born,  and  after  awhile  my  mother 
married  again.  I seemed  to  be  rather 
out  of  place  to  my  young  step-father, 
who  bore  no  love  for  me,  so  my  grand- 
parents adopted  me. 

“Grandfather  was  head  gardener  for 
Lord  B.,  and  in  very  prosperous  circum- 
stances, so  I lived  in  a beautiful  home 
and  had  everything  I could  desire. 

"I  was  a bright  child,  so  I remember 
our  visitors  would  say  as  they  petted 
me— with  a warm  heart,  that  soon  won 
the  love  of  these  two  dear  old  people. 
My  every  wish  was  granted  and  my 
pleasure  was  always  foremost  in  flieir 
minds. 

“But  though  I was  petted  and  almost 
idolized,  yet  I was  not  a spoiled  child.  I 
knew  when  my  grandfather  commanded 
I must  obey  without  question.  All  my 
life,  until  I was  fifteen,  1 attended  the 
Episcopalian  Church,  and  had  never 
paid  much  attention  to  religion.  At 
this  time  there  was  a great  deal  of  talk 
about  the  Mormons,  and  I had  never 
heard  a good  word  spoken  about  them. 
My  grandfather  was  greatly  prejudiced 
against  them,  and  being  an  influential 
man  in  that  community,  he  embittered 
many  others. 

“One  bright  evening  I heard  a Mor- 
mon Elder  was  going  to  hold  a meeting 
in  H.,  and  more  from  curiosity  than 
anything  else  I went  to  hear  him,  taking 
great  care  not  to  let  my  grandparents 
know  anything  about  it. 

“There,  in  Brother  S’s  house  I heard 
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the  first  Mormon  sermon,  and  I felt  and  ! 
knew  every  word  of  it  was  true.  I was 
so  filled  with  a strange,  but  exalted  spirit, 

I could  scarcely  keep  my  seat. 

“After  that  meeting  I could  never  feel 
satisfied,  I desired  to  know  more  and 
more.  Often  I would  go  to  Brother  S., 
who  was  a shoemaker,  and  stand  by  his 
work-bench,  while  he  explained  to  me 
the  truths  of  the  gospel. 

“I  never  dared  let  my  grandfather 
know.  I knew  he  would  become  so 
enraged  that  I trembled  at  what  might 
be  the  result. 

“Nevertheless,  I had  a testimony,  and 
my  heart  was  filled  with  a longing  to  be 
baptized.  At  last  f could  endure  the 
longing  no  more,  and  went  to  Brother 
S,  requesting  him  to  baptize  me  secretly, 
which  he  did  after  much  pleading. 

“After  that  I lived  between  joy  and 
fear:  what  if  the  truth  should  become 
known  ! I trembled  for  the  consequences. 
You  see,  child,  I was  really  a coward  in 
the  gospel.  But  it  was  their  suffering, 
not  mine,  I dreaded. 

“Some  time  after  my  baptism,  an  old 
woman,  who  was  angry  at  me,  told  my 
grandfather  the  whole  truth,  out  of 
revenge.  Try  to  imagine  what  a blow 
this  was  to  him.  Proud  man,  that  he 
was,  despising  and  scorning  the  very 
name,  to  be  told  that  the  child  he  loved 
and  trusted  had  joined  that  hated  band! 
Oh,  that  terrible  day  for  me!  God  alone 
could  know  my  feelings  when  I was 
summoned  before  those  two  1 loved  so 
well.  Tremblingly  I stood  awaiting  my 
doom.  There  sat  my  grandfather,  pale 
as  death,  the  dark  circles  beneath  his 
eyes  and  a haggard  expression  on  his 
face.  ” 

Here  the  good  woman  stopped  to  wipe 
away  the  tears  that  stole  down  her 
cheeks. 

“ ‘Oh,  child,  chdd,  is  this  true?’  he 


! asked,  and  the  words  seemed  fairly 
wrung  out. 

“At  that  moment  one  of  the  greatest 
struggles  of  my  life  took  place  between 
the  powers  of  light  and  darkness.  If  I 
said  yes,  I would  have  to  sacrifice 
parents,  love,  home,  and  everything  1 
held  most  dear,  and  if  I said  no  I could 
still  have  a home  and  be  loved  and 
trusted.  But  if  I said  no  I would  be 
denying  the  light  God  had  given  me, 
which  was  a great  sin  m His  eyes. 
This  I dare  not  do.  So  after  the  short 
conflict,  which  was  more  keen  for  its 
being  short,  I decided  to  be  truthful. 

“‘Yes,’  I said  with  a great  effort,  and 
it  fell  in  that  silent  room  like  a death 
knell  upon  us  all. 

“May  I never  again  pass  through 
moments  (it  seemed  hours)  of  such 
suspense.  I sat  there  breathless,  watch- 
ing my  grandfather’s  face,  contorted  by 
conflicting  passions.  Then  came  these 
dreadful  words,”  but  here  the  speaker 
stopped,  again  overcome  with  feeling. 
She  grew  more  calm. 

“ ‘Go.  Never  enter  my  house  again. 
This  is  the  gratitude  with  which  you 
have  repaid  me  for  my  love  and  protec- 
tion.’ Then  turning  to  my  poor, 
broken-down  grandmother,  whose  heart 
was  more  tender  than  his,  he  said: 
‘Never  aid  or  see  the  girl  again  at  the 
cost  of  separation.  ’ Once  more  he 
turned  to  me  and  said:  ‘May  I never 

look  upon  your  face  again;  go!’ 

“Can  one  think  of  anything  more 
cruel?  Brought  up  in  luxury,  and 
then  to  be  suddenly  thrown  on  this  cold 
world,  after  losing  every  tie  that  bound 
me  to  those  I loved  better  than  my  life 
-all  because  God  had  answered  my 
humble  prayer. 

“To  my  young  heart  this  was  almost 
a death-blow.  Without  the  assistance  of 
my  Heavenly  Father  I never  could  have 
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stood  it,  for  my  spirit  was  crushed. 
Never  before  or  since  have  I offered  a 
prayer  like  the  supplication  that  went 
up  then  from  a weary  soul  and  a broken 
heart  to  beseech  His  aid.  After  that  I 
felt  calmer;  but,  oh,  that  wounded  heart 
nothing  but  time  could  ever  heal.  I 
stayed  with  a friend,  worked  in  a milli- 
nery shop  and  earned  enough  money  to 
come  to  Zion,  in  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains. Sometimes  it  seemed  that  my 
burden  was  too  much  and  I would  have 
to  give  up,  when  pouring  out  my  soul 
in  prayer,  the  Comforter  would  again 
enable  me  to  bear  my  burden  graciously, 
and  to  trust  to  Him  for  my  future  hap- 
piness. Now,  my  child,  I’ll  tell  you 
more  another  time;  I’m  weary  knd  want 
to  rest. " 

Stella,  closing  the  door  softly,  said: 
“Poor  grandma;  but  her  trials  have 
almost  made  an  angel  of  her,  she  is  so 
sweet  and  good.  ” 

Ovanda  Whitbeck. 


THE  PORTUGUESE  MEN=OF=WAR. 


I.  The  Young  Girl’s  Story. 

We  had  gone  down,  my  uncle,  my 
cousins  and  I,  to  a place  called  Moore’s 
Landing,  some  seven  miles  north  of 
Santa  Barbara. 

It  was  in  December,  e nd  the  tide  was 
very  low.  We  were  gathering  shells. 
I saw  a place,  away  up  the  coast,  where 
there  seemed  to  be  a great  pool  of  tide 
water.  So  I left  the  others  and  ran  up 
there  to  see  what  I could  find. 

The  pool  was  larger,  and  further  away 
than  I thought.  I followed  it  until  I 
came  to  a place  where  it  was  narrow 
and  shallow.  My  feet  were  bare,  and  I 
waded  across.  The  current  was  so  swift 
that  it  nearly  took  me  off  my  feet.  But 
on  the  other  side,  at  the  foot  of  the  tall, 
steep  bluffs,  there  were  a number  of  live 


shells,  and  I soon  heaped  the  basket  I 
carried. 

By  keeping  along  at  the  base  of  the 
bluffs,  I thought  I could  go  straight 
back.  I had  come  further  than  I meant, 
a mile  at  the  very  least.  So  I hurried 
along,  sometimes  wading  through  shallow 
water,  sometimes  climbing  over  sharp 
rocks  that  hurt  my  feet.  Every  moment 
I grew  more  anxious  to  get  back.  If  the 
tide  should  turn  while  I was  shut  in 
between  this  great  tide  pool  and  the 


The  Portuguese  man -o’ -war. 
bluffs,  I could  hardly  escape,  for  the 
pcol,  strangely  enough,  grew  deeper  as 
I neared  its  head,  which  it  certainly 
should  not  have  done. 

But  suddenly  I stopped  short.  There, 
in  the  water,  and  basking  in  the'1  sun, 
was  a whole  school  of  the  most  charm- 
ing Portuguese  Men-of-War. 

Perhaps  you  have  never  seen  them. 

They  are  rare,  even  on  this  coast. 

Fancy  an  immense  snail,  six  to  ten 
i inches  long,  with  funny  horns  sprouting 
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on  either  side  of  its  head,  its  body  all 
mottled  with  the  most  beautiful  colors, 
shining  like  a prism  in  the  sun,  and  with 
film}'  wings  that  rise  like  tiny  sails  from 
its  back. 

I poured  out  all  my  shells,  then  I 
lifted  one  after  another  and  put  them 
in  my  basket,  until  it  was  full  of  them — 
sixteen  in  all.  It  was  only  a little  dis- 
tance now  to  where  the  children  were 
playing.  I could  see  them  plainly,  but 
the  sea  drowned  the  sound  of  their 
voices  and  mine.  All  that  lay  between 
us  was  about  sixty  feet  of  water,  the 
head  of  that  curious  tide  pool. 

In  this  spot  it  was  only  a little  over 
a foot  to  the  sand  at  the  bottom,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  current,  so  I 
rested  my  basket  on  the  rocks,  gathered 
up  my  skirts,  and  began  to  let  myself 
down. 

1 don’t  know  why  I didn’t  jump  right 
down,  with  the  basket  in  my  hand.  I 
don’t  know  why  I rested  one  foot  on 
that  lower  ledge  of  rock,  until  I should 
touch  bottom  with  the  other  foot.  But 
oh,  when  my  foot  reached  the  sandy 
bed,  it  went  down  and  down,  over  the 
instep,  over  the  ankle,  inch  by  inch, 
half  way  to  the  knee,  until  suddenly  I 
thought  of  quicksands,  and  tried  to  pull 
it  out.  And  it  seemed  as  if  there  'were 
some  terrible  power  in  the  sands,  which 
had  taken  hold  of  it.  But  I clutched 
the  rock  with  both  hands,  and  by  put- 
ting forth  all  my  strength  and  bracing 
my  other  foot  on  the  ledge,  little  by 
little  I drew  this  one  out  again,  instead 
of  going  down  to  a most  horrible  death. 

There  was  that  long,  rough  passage 
over  the  rocks,  and  the  stream  to  be 
crossed,  before  the  spit  of  sand  could  be 
reached,  that  would  take  me  back  to 
safe  ground,  and  the  tide  was  coming, 
with  the  terrible  surge  and  force  it 
always  has  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I 


could  not  stop  to  pick  my  way,  but 
stumbled  on,  and  when  I reached  the 
spit  of  sand  it  was  narrowed  to  a thread, 
and  before  getting  back  to  my  uncle 
and  the  children,  the  waters  washed  over 
my  feet. 

But  my  cuts  and  bruises,  and  the  long 
sickness  that  grew  out  of  the  fright  and 
exposure,  do  not  worry  me  now.  I can 
never  get  over  the  thought  of  those 
beautiful  Portuguese  marines,  so  cruelly 
left  to  die  in  the  sunshine,  high  and 
dry  on  the  rock. 

Their  Side  of  the  Story. 

There  we  were,  taking  our  ease  in 
the  sun,  on  the  bed  of  a delightful  stream 
that  comes  down  from  the  mountains 
and  pierces  the  bluffs  at  high  water 
mark,  getting  just  enough  salt  from  the 
wash  of  the  tide  to  give  it  an  agreeable 
flavor.  There  were  a whole  family  of 
us,  mother  and  father,  and  fourteen  sons 
and  daughters,  all  told,  and  as  jolly  and 
good-natured  a little  family  as  you  often 
see.  Then  it  was  that  she  came  along: 
an  imp,  without  a horn  or  a fin,  with  a 
tangle  of  brown  sea  moss  growing  on 
her  head,  and  two  long  white  tentacles 
where  her  fins  ought  to  have  been.  She 
paddled  along  in  the  most  awkward 
fashion,  on  two  white  posts,  instead  of 
rolling  over  and  unfurling  her  sails,  after 
the  manner  of  all  properly  created  beings. 

When  she  saw  us  she  stopped  and 
glared  at  us  out  of  two  round  holes  in 
her  head;  then  she  bent  down  over  us. 
And  if  you  will  believe  us,  she'  caught 
up  every  one  of  us  in  her  tentacles, 
father  and  mother  and  fourteen  lovely 
sons  and  daughters,  and  dropped  us 
into  the  queer  thing  she  was  carrying, 
and  ran  off  with  us. 

There  we  were,  gasping  like  birds  in 
water,  huddled  up  together,  with  all  our 
pretty  colors  faded.  And  there  we 
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would  probably  have  been  until  this  day 
if  something  hadn’t  happened. 

Our  pretty  stream  has  to  sink  down, 
a hundred  feet  or  more  before  it  can 
find  its  way  through  the  bluffs  on  its 
path  to  the  sea.  And  just  where  it 
comes  bubbling  up  through  the  sand, 
there  is  the  most  charming  puddle,  a 
hundred  feet  deep,  sand  and  water  to 
the  very  bottom.  Here  we  love  to  float 
about  on  hot  days,  and  sometimes  we 
play  at  hide  and  seek. 

And  here  what  does  she  do,  this  crea- 
ture without  fin  or  scale,  but  lay  us  on 
a rock,  and  make  read}'  to  dive  into  our 
pool.  I assure  you  we  waited  with  the 
greatest  interest,  and  those  of  us  who 
were  on  top  ran  out  our  horns  to  see 
how  she  would  enjo}’  it.  We  had  heard 
that  poor,  weak  creatures,  who  are  born 
without  fins  or  gills,  have  a sorry  time 
of  it  under  water,  and  having  no  sails, 
she  might  go  down  and  down,  like  the 
rocks  that  sometimes  fall  from  the 
bluffs,  and  thus  make  us  no  more  trouble. 
But  all  that  she  did  was  to  stick  one  of 
those  stiff  white  posts  under  the  water, 
and  dip  it  in  the  sand.  Then  she 
gave  a scream  that  was  like  the  cry  of  a 
hundred  loons,  and  pulled  it  out,  and 
raced  off  in  the  way  she  had  come, 
leaving  us  in  the  most  ridiculous  plight, 
huddled  together  till  we  couldn’t  tell  our- 
selves apart,  our  pretty  coats  sprinkled 
with  sand,  high  and  dry  on  the  rocks. 

And  how  did  we  get  down  again? 
The  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  We 
waited  for  the  next  high  tide,  which 
floated  us  out  on  its  bosom,  father  and 
mother  and  fourteen  dutiful  children, 
and  here  we  are  again  in  our  beautiful 
pool,  playing  and  feeding  all  day  long. 
But  we  pray  that  we  may  never  again 
have  thrust  upon  us  the  society  of  ill- 
bred  beings  who  have  no  fins  or  tails,  j 
Flora  Haines  Longhead. 


THE  PLUM  CREEK  MASSACRE. 

I lived  at  Fort  Kearney,  Nebraska, 
from  I860  to  18G7.  In  the  year  1803  I 
made  two  visits  to  the  Republican 
River,  some  twenty  miles  south  of  the 
Fort.  This  stream  flowed  through  a 
most  beautiful  country,  abounding  in 
wild  fruits  of  various  kinds,  and  the  soil 
was  seemingly  very  rich  and  capable  of 
producing  almost  anything  that  could 
be. desired.  There  were  also  large  num- 
bers of  wild  turkeys  of  the  finest  quality, 
of  which  fowl  myself  and  party  at  one 
time  succeeded  in  getting  twenty-seven, 
which  we  distributed  to  the  people  even 
as  far  east  as  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs. 
Because  of  the  abundance  of  game  in 
this  neighborhood,  the  Indians  of  the 
Pawnee,  Omaha,  Ogalala,  Ponca  and 
Brule  Sioux  tribes  were  frequent  visitors. 
It  was  during  a hunt  which  some  Indians 
had  undertaken  that  two  young  bucks 
of  about  eighteen  years  of  age  lost  their 
lives,  either  through  the  carelessness  or 
the  murderous  intent  of  some  hunters 
whose  identity  was  never  discovered. 
This  event  made  the  settlers  fearful  that 
the  Indians  would  seek  revenge  for  the 
death  of  these  two  young  men,  and  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  Col.  Alexander, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  command  at 
Fort  Kearney,  made  the  offer  of  a 
guard  to  any  party  desiring  it  who  was 
going  west,  and  such  escort  would 
accompany  the  party  as  far  as  Denver. 
Some  people  accepted  this  kind  tender, 
while -others  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  give  the  commander  the  trouble  of  fur- 
nishing a guard.  The  agent  living  at 
Wood  River  by  the  name  of  H.  Berry, 
in  company  with  his  two  sons,  went  to 
the  Republican  River  one  day  with  their 
team  to  obtiin  some  wood.  Not  return- 
ng  when  they  were  expected,  Mrs. 

| Berry  applied  to  Col.  Alexander  for 
help  to  search  for  her  husband  and 
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sons.  The  soldiers  scoured  the  coun- 
try, but  on  their  return  reported  that 
they  were  only  able  to  find  the  wagon. 
Nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  the  unfor- 
tunate men.  After  this  the  Colonel 
sent  word  to  me,  as  I was  postmaster 
at  Kearney  City,  to  notify  any  people 
who  desired  it,  that  he  would  furnish  a 
guard  to  protect  them  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Indians. 

In  1864  Col.  James,  of  Council  Bluffs, 
with  a party  of  fourteen  men,  two 
women  and  one  little  girl,  with  fourteen 
wagons  and  teams,  came  along  and 
staid  with  me  one  night.  I told  him 
that  he  could  have  an  escort  to  accom- 
pany him  over  the  Indian  country,  but 
he  and  his  party  felt  secure  by  them- 
selves, as  they  were  prepared  with  four- 
teen Winchester  repeating  rifles,  and 
thought  with  these  weapons  and  their 
small  arms  they  could  successfully  with- 
stand any  attack  by  the  Indians. 
They,  however,  thanked  the  Colonel 
through  me  for  his  kind  offer.  I had 
known  Col.  James  in  1857.  My  brother, 
the  late  Bishop  Pyper,  and  myself  had 
attended,  at  his  request,  several  con- 
certs during  the  winter  of  this  year  and 
had  taken  part  in  the  exercises.  My 
acquaintance  with  him  therefore  enabled 
me  to  plead  with  him  to  secure  an 
escort  for  his  further  journey,  but  he 
and  one  of  his  party  named  Henrie 
were  determined  to  proceed  without  call- 
ing for  assistance,  and  they  said: 
"Mr.  Pyper,  we  don’t  fear  the 
Indians.  We  have  fourteen  Winchester 
repeating  rifles,  and  plenty  of  ammuni- 

t'  i > 

ion. 

1 felt  nervous  after  they  had  left,  as 
my  acquaintance  with  the  Indians, 
extending  over  a period  of  more  than 
seven  years,  convinced  me  that  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  take  revenge  for 
the  wrong  they  had  suffered  in  the  death 


of  their  young  men,  of  any  and  all  com- 
panies that  were  found  passing  through 
their  lands  who  could  be  successfully 
attacked.  Three  days  elapsed  and  we 
heard  nothing.  The  overland  mail 
failed  to  reach  us,  and  we  could  not 
imagine  what  was  the  matter.  Just  at 
this  time  one  of  the  officers  came  to  me 
and  said  that  a messenger  on  horseback 
had  arrived  stating  that  a terrible 
massacre  had  occurred  on  Plum  Creek. 
I immediately  surmised  that  it  was  the 
James  party,  and  therefore  accompanied 
the  posse  thirty  miles  distant  to  Plum 
Creek.  When  we  arrived  the  place 
looked  as  though  a terrible  tornado  had 
swept  the  country.  The  telegraph  line 
was  torn  down  for  miles  and  miles,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  how  the 
damage  had  been  done.  Of  the  party 
we  found  no  trace,  excepting  Col. 
James’s  cane,  with  the  silver  head, 
which  by  some  means  had  been  left 
there,  and  a child’s  shoe  with  a foot  in 
it.  The  desolation  which  surrounded 
us,  together  with  this  evidence  of 
destruction,  caused  us  to  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  the  whole  party  had  been 
slain.  We  heard  nothing  more  of  this 
event  until  seven  years  later,  in  the 
year  1871,  when  six  Indians  came  into 
Fort  Laramie  with  two  white  women  as 
prisoners.  These  Indians  were  arrested 
and  tried,  the  people  at  the  Fort  sup- 
posing them  to  be  the  ones  who  had 
committed  the  crime  at  Plum  Creek. 
The  women  testified  that  these  Indians 
were  of  the  party  who  slew  the  emigrants 
on  Plum  Creek,  and  that  the  witnesses 
were  the  only  survivors  of  that  terrible 
affair.  Since  this  occurrence  they  had 
been  taken  about  the  country,  and  had 
been  treated  in  a shameful  manner  by 
their  captors.  So  much  were  they 
injured  that  they  had  almost  entirely 
lost  their  reason,  but  their  evidence  of 
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this  affair  was  so  clear  and  convincing 
that  the  Indians  were  found  guilty  of 
the  charge  of  murder  and  paid  the 
penalty  of  their  crime  by  hanging. 
These  Indians  were  of  the  Brule  Sioux 
tribe.  This  is,  as  I understand  it,  the 
correct  account  of  this  terrible  massacre. 

J.  M.  Pyper. 

A FORGOTTEN  STORY  OF  INVENTION. 

There  lived  in  Normandy,  where  he 
was  born  in  1570,  a man  named  Solomon 
Caus.  He  was  an  engineer  and  archi- 
tect, and  had  held  several  important 
positions.  He  wrote  a great  many 
scientific  works  and  papers,  of  which, 
however,  no  one  took  much  notice  during 
his  life,  and  finally  was  seized  with  an 
idea  which  made  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives fear  that  he  was  mad.  After  pester- 
ing the  king  and  the  cardinal  at  Paris, 
he  was  ordered  to  be  taken  to  Bicetre — 
the  madhouse — and  there  shut  up.  This 
was  done. 

They  had  just  one  way  with  mad 
people  in  those  days.  They  shut  them 
in  iron  cages  and  fed  them  through  the 
bars  like  wild  beasts.  They  did  this  to 
Solomon  Caus.  For  a long  time  he  stood 
behind  those  bars  all  day  and  called  to 
those  who  would  listen,  and  to  them  re- 
peated the  story  he  had  told  the  Cardinal. 
He  became  the  jest  of  the  place.  Some  of 
them  even  gave  him  writing  materials, 
and  then,  amid  the  misery  of  his  sur- 
roundings, he  wrote  down  his  ideas  and 
amused  his  jailers  so  much  the  more. 
However,  it  could  not  be  long  before 
such  a life,  such  surroundings,  would 
shatter  any  brain.  In  time  Solomon 
Caus  was  as  mad  as  every  one  believed 
him. 

It  was  in  1G24  that  an  English  noble- 
man, Lord  Worcester,  went  to  Paris  and 
visited  Bicetre.  As  he  was  passing 
through  the  great  court,  accompanied 


by  the  keeper,  a hideous  face,  with 
matted  beard  and  hair,  appeared  at  the 
grating,  and  a voice  shrieked  wildly: 
“Stop1  stop!  I am  not  mad.  I am  shut 
up  here  most  unjustly.  I have  made  an 
invention,  which  would  enrich  a country 
that  adopted  it.”  "What  does  he  speak 
of?”  the  Marquis  asked  the  guide.  "Oh, 
that  is  his  madness,”  said  the  man, 
laughing.  "That  is  a man  called  Solo- 
mon Caus.  He  is  from  Normandy. 
He  believes  that  by  the  use  of  steam 
of  boiling  water  he  can  make  ships  go 
over  the  ocean  and  carriages  travel  by 
land — -in  fact,  do  all  sorts  of  wonderful 
things.  He  has  even  written  a book 
about  it,  which  I can  show  you.” 

Lord  Worcester  asked  for  the  book, 
glanced  over  it,  and  desired  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  cell  of  the  writer.  When 
he  returned  he  had  been  weeping. 

"The  poor  man  is  certainly  mad  now,” 
he  said,”  "but  when  you  imprisoned 
him  here  he  was  the  greatest  genius  of 
the  age.  He  has  certainly  made  a very 
great  discovery.” 

After  this,  Lord  Worcester  made  many 
efforts  to  procure  the  liberation  of  the 
man,  who  doubtless  would  have  been 
restored  to  reason  by  freedom  and  ordi- 
nary surroundings,  but  in  vain;  the 
Cardinal  was  against  him,  and  his  Eng- 
lish friends  began  to  fancy  that  he  him- 
self had  lost  his  senses,  for  one  wrote 
to  another: 

“ My  Lord  is  remarkable  for  never  being 
satisfied  with  any  explanations  which 
are  given  him,  but  always  wanting  to 
know  for  himself,  although  he  seems  to 
pierce  to  the  very  center  of  a speaker’s 
thoughts  with  his  big  blue  eyes  that 
never  leave  theirs. 

"At  a visit  to  Bicetre  he  thought  he 
had  discovered  a genius  in  a madman, 
who  declared  he  would  travel  the  world 
over  with  a kettle  of  boiling  water.  He 
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desired  to  carry  him  away  to  London 
that  he  might  listen  to  his  extravagances 
from  morning  till  night,  and  would,  I 
think,  if  the  maniac  had  not  been  actu- 
ally raving  and  chained  to  the  wall.  ” 
Thus  in  Bicetre  died  the  man  to 
whom,  after  his  works  were  published, 
many  people  gave  the  credit  of  being 
the  discoverer  of  steam  power:  and  it  is 
said,  from  the  manuscript  written  in  his 
prison,  Lord  Worcester  gathered  the 
idea  of  a machine  spoken  of  as  a “water- 
commanding  engine,"  which  he  afterward 
invented.  Historians  have  denied  that 
Caus  died  in  prison,  but  there  exists  a 
letter  written  by  Marion  de  Lorme,  who 
■was  with  Lord  Worcester  at  the  time  of 
his  interview  with  Caus,  which  estab- 
lishes the  fact  beyond  doubt. 


PRACTICAL  FRENCH. 

Two  French  teachers  were  discussing 
matters  relative  to  their  profession. 

“Do  your  pupils  pay  up  regularly  on 
the  first  of  each  month?”  asked  one. 

“No  they  do  not.  I often  have  to 
wait  for  weeks  before  I get  my  pay,  and 
sometimes  I don’t  get  it  at  all.  You 
can’t  well  dun  the  parents  for  the  money.  ’’ 
“ Why  don’t  you  do  as  I do?  I always 
get  my  money  regularly.  ” 

“How  do  you  manage  it?” 

“It  is  very  simple.  On  the  first  day 
of  the  month,  if  the  money  for  lessons 
don’t  come, I give  the  following  sentences 
to  translate  and  write  out  at  home:  ‘I 
have  no  money.’  ‘The  month  is  up.’ 

‘ Hast  thou  got  any  money?’  ' I need 
money  very  much.’  ‘Why  hast  thou  not 
brought  the  money  this  morning?’  ‘ Did 
thy  father  not  give  thee  any^  money?’ 
The  next  morning  the  money  comes.” 


Method,  like  perseverance,  wins  in 
the  long  run. 


UTAH’S  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT. 

The  School  Journal,  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  educational  periodicals  in 
the  United  States,  has  in  a late  special 
number  a comparative  review  of  the 
school  exhibits  from  thirty- one  states 
and  territories — all  that  are  taking  part 
in  the  World’s  Fair.  In  short,  crisp 
sentences  the  leading  points  of  merit  are 
named  in  connection  with  the  school 
exhibiting  the  same.  It  is  gratifying  to 
read  this  paragraph  regarding  our  own 
Territory: 

“In  the  originality  and  general  merit 
of  its  exhibit,  Utah  stands  easily  first  in 
the  Western  group.  It  would  seem  that 
a certain  isolation  had  spared  its  schools 
from  the  blights  which  only  recently  are 
beginning  to  release  the  various  school 
systems  throughout  the  States.  Here 
behind  the  Western  mountains  a system 
of  education  is  being  matured,  that, 
while  it  challenges  the  best  elsewhere, 
owes  i r s upbuilding  very  greatly  to  the 
peculiar  stamina  of  its  own  communi- 
ties. 

“The  work  shows  the  progressiveness 
of  the  individual  teacher  rather  than  the 
conformity  to  any  system.  Much  is 
made  of  geography  in  the  way  of  map- 
moulding, and  the  subject  is  also  a 
principal  basis  for  language  work.” 

I desire  to  make  a few  comments  on 
the  criticism  here  presented. 

Easily  first. — This  is  certainly  a proud 
position  for  Utah  in  the  group  of  young 
states  and  territories.  It  is  one,  how- 
ever, which  our  leading  educators  have 
been  well  aware  that  we  hold,  and 
have  held  for  years.  The  fact  has  also 
been  called  attention  to  time  and  again, 
by  Elders  returning  from  missions  to 
other  states  and  territories.  Our  edu- 
cational status,  so  far  as  census  statistics 
could  indicate  it  is  higher  than  that  of 
three  fourths  of  the  states  of  the  Union, 
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including  several  of  the  New  England 
States  themselves.  The  gratification  we 
feel,  therefore,  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a 
pleasant  surprise,  but  in  the  fact  that 
truth  is  vindicated,  and  a much  slan- 
dered people  is  placed  squarely  on 
record  before  the  world. 

Utah  spared  from  the  bligtits.  — It  is  not 
difficult  for  the  teacher  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  "blights  which 
only  recently  are  begining  to  release  the 
schools  of  the  states.”  The  writer 
remembers  a time  when  the  plague  was 
right  in  our  own  communities.  It  con- 
sisted in  ideas  and  methods  of  teaching 
and  school  discipline,  and  is  well  named, 
indeed.  Nothing  was  more  admirably 
or  rather  diabolically  adapted  to  blight 
and  make  fruitless  the  budding  intelli- 
gence of  our  youth  than  the  rote-teaching, 
memory-cram  tiling,  and  switch -and- ferule 
cultivation  of  ideas  in  vogue  in  our  log 
school-houses.  Like  many  of  the  weeds 
in  our  fields,  the  blight  came  with  the 
seed  of  educational  thought  from  the  very 
communities  whose  schools  it  is  just  now 
‘‘beginning  to  release.” 

But  it  did  not  remain  long  in  Utah. 
Had  our  population  largely  preponderated 
in  one  class  of  people,  so  that  any  one 
set  of  ideas  should  have  prevailed,  it 
might  have  remained  longer.  But  Utah’s 
inhabitants  are  drawn  from  a world- 
wide area.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
trace  in  all  its  effects  industrially,  so- 
cially, intellectually,  morally,  religiously, 
this  co-mingling  of  many  people.  But  for 
the  purpose  of  this  article,  it  is  sufficient 
to  ascribe  largely  our  happy  escape  from 
the  educational  blight  of  the  United 
States  to  this  cause. 

Challenges  the  best  elsewhere. — What, 
then,  was  it  that  killed  the  blight  and 
gave  Utah  a healthy  educational  growth? 
or  in  the  words  of  the  critic,  who,  by  the 
by,  deserves  credit  as  a keen  observer, 


what  is  the  educational  system  ‘‘being 
matured”  which  ‘‘challenges  the  best 
elsewhere”  and  gives  Utah  this  pre-emin- 
ence? 

In  nothing  is  the  hand  of  providence 
plainer  than  in  the  origin  of  our  progres- 
sive school  system.  Forty  odd  years  ago 
two  humble  Elders,  uncultured  and  un- 
learned, were  trying  to  expound  in  broken 
German  the  simple  message  of  the 
gospel  restored.  What  was  there  in  this 
circumstance  that  should  attract  a cul- 
tured college  professor,  a graduate  of 
one  of  Germany’s  leading  normal  institu- 
tions? Was  it  a tendency  to  religious 
thought?  He  was  a professed  infidel. 
Was  it  the  eloquence,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain manners  of  these  men,  the  associa- 
tion of  the  usual  converts  that  impelled 
him  to  join  the  Mormons?  His  life 
had  been  passed  among  the  cultured 
and  aristocratic,  in  a land  where  caste 
lines  are  strongly  drawn.  What,  then, 
should  induce  Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser  to 
accept  the  gospel,  become  a voluntary 
exile  from  home  and  native  land?  The 
attractions  a hand-cart  exodus  and  (some- 
thing less  than)  an  Eden  at  the  end  of 
it?  Brush-grubbing  log-hewing,  ditch- 
digging,  and  adobe-making  would  hardly 
atract  a man,  who,  if  I am  rightly  in- 
formed, has  not  yet  learned  to  swing  an 
ax  with  safety  to  the  looker-on. 

Why,  then,  did  Brother  Maeser  become 
one  of  us?  Forty  years  ago  it  was  a 
mystery;  no  doubt  many  a muscle-brained 
pioneer  asked  with  commiseration: 
"Well,  what  is  he  good  for?"  as  he 
watched  Brother  Maeser’s  manoeuvres 
with  a shovel.  But  that  day  is  past: 
Brother  Maeser’s  life  has  explained 
Brother  Maeser’s  mission. 

Col.  Parker  is  credited  with  starting 
the  “New  Education”  which  is  fast  de- 
stroying the  school  blight  in  American 
communities.  But  a score  of  years 
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before  Col.  Parker  went  to  Germany  to 
study  educational  systems  Dr.  Maeser 
was  beginning  to  inculcate,  "behind  the 
Western  mountains”  the  principles  of 
Froebel  and  Pestalozzi. 

One  other  name  deserves  equal  honor 
in  this  connection.  By  almost  equall}7 
inexplicable  circumstances,  Dr.  John  R. 
Park  became  a member  of  this  isolated 
community,  and  planted  here  the  most 
advanced  ideas  of  American  school 
management. 

If  the  genius  of  the  New  Education 
results  from  European  ideas,  being 
melted  in  the  crucible  of  Yankee  invent- 
iveness, and  stamped  with  the  bold  die 
of  American  push,  then  is  Utah’s  system 
of  education  first  entitled  to  the  name, 
for  here  all  these  factors  have  been  oper- 
ating for  a score  of  years. 

The  progressiveness  of  the  individual 
teacher.  — Both  these  educators  have 
made  individual  teaching  a special  tenet 
of  their  systems  of  instruction.  “ Be 
yourself,  but  always  your  better  self,”  is 
a very  familiar  maxim  to  Utah  teachers. 
Every  teacher  who  is  himself  has  the 
power  to  form  character,  but  what  of 
the  teacher  who  is  a mere  echo?  Is  he 
fit  for  the  school-room?  Echoes  can 
breed  but  fainter  echoes,  at  best.  The 
necessity  of  a teacher  being  grounded  in 
a strong,  well-formed  individuality, 
which,  while  ever  open  to  the  new,  never 
acts  upon  the  new  because  of  its  novelty, 
but  uses  it  only  after  it  has  been  assimi- 
lated, and  become  part  of  the  being,  so 
to  speak, — has  been  kept  before  normal 
students  and  teachers  so  long  that  it 
would  be  surprising  indeed  if  results  in 
this  direction  were  not  visible.  But  to 
teachers  who  have  never  drawn  compari- 
son on  this  point  outside  the  Territory, 
this  progressive  individuality  is  not  so 
apparent.  Indeed,  during  Col.  Parker’s 
lectures  here  last  summer  before  five 


hundred  teachers  of  the  Territory,  it 
seemed  to  the  writer  that  too  many  were 
captured  by  a name,  surrendered  them- 
selves to  the  contagion  of  applause,  and 
joined  in  their  voices  to  help  improve 
the  thunder.  And  yet  on  this  very  occa- 
sion the  teachers  were  repeatedly  com- 
plimented on  their  tendency  to  individual 
judgment.  Certainly  such  praise  from 
a man  eminent  in  his  profession  and  one 
who  has  held  institutes  in  various  parts 
of  the  Union  must  be  taken  as  describing 
a fact,  the  more  so,  as  the  same  thing  is 
pointed  out  by  the  educational  critic  at 
the  World’s  Fair,  from  an  examination 
of  our  school  exhibit. 

Nothing  in  my  opinon  can  more  cer- 
tainly insure  the  future  greatness  of  a 
county  than  to  have  in  every  school- 
room a teacher  capable  of  stimulating 
independent  thinking,  and  of  arousing 
self-reliant  action.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  a republic  whose  safety  lies  in  pro- 
tection against  demagoguery,  mobocratic 
upheavals,  and  the  rule  of  rings,  bosses 
and  trusts.  Perhaps  for  the  purposes 
of  a successful  monarchy,  it  is  well  to 
educate  the  masses  to  move  with  the 
automatic  precision  of  a machine.  This 
can  be  done  by  a process  which  Col. 
Parker  calls  “suppressing  the  teacher." 
Be  this  plan  followed  in  St.  Louis  or 
St  Petersburg,  its  results  are  the  same. 
The  product  turned  out  is  equally  un- 
questioning in  its  pliability  to  autocratic 
rule — because  it  has  no  head. 

When  we  speak  of  a European  mon- 
archy as  tottering  from  internal  weak- 
ness, what  is  it  but  saying  its  children 
have  been  educated  by  methods  that  fit 
them  for  a republic?  Conversely,  when 
we  deplore  the  rottenness  of  a republic 
given  up  to  political  demagogues,  are 
we  not  passing  judgment  upon  its 
schools,  whose  graduates  were  admir- 
alby  fitted  for  a healthy  monarchy,  but 
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shifting  as  sand  for  the  stability  of  a 
democratic  commonwealth?  Utah  may 
be  proud  that  its  teachers  have  been 
complimented  on  their  progressive  indi- 
viduality. Let  the  future  make  the  com- 
pliment truer  still. 

The  peculiar  stamina  of  its  own  com- 
munities.— It  is  a happy  surprise  to  find 
this  truth  at  last  recognized  as  one  of 
the  merits  to  be  placed  among  Utah’s 
credits.  The  stamina  of  the  masses  is 
at  the  bottom  of  every  great  achievement 
in  this  world.  Great  men  are  as  the 
crest  of  a tidal  wave.  But  what  of  the 
moving  mass  beneath  that  crest?  How 
much  execution  would  be  looked  for  from 
the  crest  if  the  body  ceased  to  move? 
Let  no  man  boast  that  he  has  done  such 
and  such  a mighty  work.  Let  him  be 
modest,  and  recognize  that  he  is  a very 
small  man  but  placed,  nevertheless,  by 
Providence  at  the  head  and  front  of  a 
great  movement.  Let  him  not  delude 
himself  with  the  idea  that  he  has 
created  the  conditions  on  the  surge  of 
which  he  has  been  rushed  forward  to 
greatness.  Or,  if  he  be  so  disposed,  let 
him,  in  imagination,  place  his  mortal 
career  in  some  remote  age  and  far  off 
land,  and  confess  how  then  and  there  he 
would  have  sunk  in  the  ocean  of  human- 
ity, 

“With  bubbling  groan, 

Unknelled,  uncoffined  and  unknown.” 

Nor  should  he  base  the  cause  of  his 
greatness  upon  generations  of  family 
culture,  etc.,  etc.  The  fact  is,  great  men 
are  divinely  appointed  leaders.  When 
the  occasion  is  ripe,  God  sends  such 
spirits  upon  earth  to  lead  the  reaping 
and  to  garner  the  harvest.  The  badge 
of.  their  heavenly  commission  is  the 
peculiar  bent  and  force  of  their  charac- 
ters, already  developed  in  the  first  eter- 
nity, and  marked  by  Him  who  disposes 
the  events  of  this  earth.  This  commis-  i 


sion,  which  is  here  given  the  name  of 
genius,  no  form  of  government,  nor  com- 
ibnation  of  adverse  circumstances,  can 
resist.  The  credit  of  every  great  man’s 
achievements  belong  then  to  Him  who 
prepared  the  occasion  that  gives  the 
name  genius  to  the  great  man’s  powers; 
for  could  not  this  Being  have  given  an 
occasion  which  would  have  looked  upon 
these  same  powers  as  indicative  of  in- 
sanity? What  of  the  mighty  oak,  had 
the  acorn  fallen  upon  a rock? 

The  roots  of  Utah’s  future  greatness 
sink  deeper  and  spread  wider  than  the 
lives  of  any  small  number  of  men.  Dr. 
Maeser  is  continually  urging  this  truth. 
“The  greatest  men  among  us  will  scar- 
cely be  missed  when  God  sees  fit  to  call 
them  hence.”  This  is  because  the  force 
and  momentum  of  our  growth  are  in- 
herent in  the  people.  And  as  applied  to 
the  communities  of  Utah,  the  critic 
does  well  to  say  that  this  "stamina”  is 
“ peculiar.  ” 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  enlarge 
upon  this  thought.  But  some  reflections 
drawn  from  experience,  and  in  line  with 
the  foregoing,  will  not  be  inappropriate 
with  which  to  supplement  this  article. 

N.  L.  Nelson. 


Be  slow  in  considering,  but  resolute 
in  action. 

Love  is  the  master  key  that  opens 
every  ward  of  the  heart  of  man. 

Look  after  the  establishment  of  a 
worthy  character,  and  leave  its  appre- 
ciation to  others. 

It  is  not  the  lot  of  men  to  be  per- 
fectly happy  in  this  world;  the  only 
thing  which  remains  to  us  is  to  make 
the  best  of  what  we  receive  and  obtain, 
being  as  comfortable  and  happy  as  our 
circumstances  will  allow. 
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©>ur  ^Sitlle  3foIks. 

A PECULIAR  BIRD. 

The  strange-looking  bird  shown  in 
the  picture  is  known  as  the  aptervx.  It 

is  a native  of  New 
Zealand,  and  is 
called  by  the  Mao- 
ries  “kiwi."  This 
bird  is  about  the 
size  of  an  ordinary 
hen.  Its  wings  are 
small  — what  are 
called  rudimentary, 
that  is  imperfectly 
formed  — not  de- 
veloped sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  fly. 
It  is  not  a very  good  walker  even,  and 
it  is  said  that  it  sometimes  uses  its 
bill  for  a third  leg  in  walking. 

The  apteryx  is  similar  in  appearance 
to  the  moa,  a very  large  bird  somewhat 
like  the  ostrich,  that  once  existed  in 
New  Zealand,  but  which  has  been 
extinct  for  many  years. 

THE  NEWSMAN’S  HORSE. 

The  memory  of  horses  is  most  remark- 
able. The  newsman  of  a provincial 
paper  was  in  the  habit  of  riding  his 
horse  once  or  twice  a week  to  the  houses 
of  fifty  or  sixty  of  his  customers,  the 
horse  invariably  stopping  of  his  own 
accord  at  each  house  as  he  reached  it. 

But  the  memory  of  the  horse  was  ex- 
hibited in  a still  more  curious  manner. 
It  happened  that  there  were  two  persons 
on  the  route  who  took  one  paper  between 
them,  and  each  claimed  the  privilege  of 
having  it  first  on  each  alternate  week. 
The  horse  soon  became  accustomed  to 
this  regulation,  and  though  the  parties 
lived  two  miles  distant,  he  stopped  once 
a fortnight  at  the  door  of  the  half-custo- 


mer at  one  place,  and  once  a fortnight 
at  the  door  of  the  half-customer  at  the 
other;  and  never  did  he  forget  this 
arrangement,  which  lasted  for  several 
years. 

If  an  animal  can  thus  become  so 
regular  in  his  habits,  and  remember 
his  duty  so  well  as  did  this  newsman’s 
horse,  surely  you,  my  readers,  whether 
young  or  old,  have  no  cause  when  you 
forget  yours,  and  neglect  to  be  at  the 
appointed  place  at  the  proper  time. 

GREAT  THINGS  AND  LITTLE. 

“Lucy,  dear,  have  you  set  the  table?” 
Lucy  gave  a great  start  when  she  heard 
her  mother’s  voice.  She  had  been  sit- 
ting, she  did  not  know  how  long,  at  the 
open  window,  looking  out  across  the 
fields.  The  sun  had  been  quite  high 
when  she  came  up  stairs,  and  now  the 
shadows  were  long  upon  the  grass;  it 
was  nearly  supper  time. 

“The  table!  O mamma,  I haven’t  yet, 
but  I will  right  away.” 

“And  the  rolls  for  supper — have  you 
been  to  the  baker’s  for  them?” 

“O  mamma,  I forgot  the  rolls;  but 
indeed  I will  have  time  for  both.” 

“I  dare  say  you  may,”  said  mamma 
gravel}7;  “we  cannot  have  supper,  as  you 
know,  until  you  have  both  set  the  table 
and  brought  the  rolls.  ” And  Lucy  did 
know  that  no  one  else  would  be  allowed 
to  do  her  work. 

“But  the  work  should  have  been  done 
earlier,”  said  mamma;  “you  know  I do 
not  like  you  to  put  it  off  to  the  last 
moment,  and  there  are  other  things  you 
might  have  done  to  help  me,  if  you  had 
come  when  I called.  ” 

“1  did  not  hear  you  call,  mamma, 
really,”  said  Lucy  earnestly. 

“You  would  have  heard  if  you  had 
I been  on  the  watch  for  my  voice,  ” replied 


mamma. 
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“ What  have  you  been  doing, my  child ?”  1 what?”  she  knew  that  she  must  answer. 
“I — I have  been  thinking,  ” said  Lucy.  ; ‘‘About  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Florence 
£ "What  have  you  been  thinking  about?”  Nightingale,  and  7 Grace  Darling,  and 
asked  mamma.  those  people,"  she  said,  hanging  her 

Lucy  blushed.  She  did  not  like  to  j head.  “O  mamma,  I cannot  help  wishing 


tell  the  foolish  dreams  about  the  great 
and  noble  deeds  she  would  do — some 
time — that  had  been  filling  her  mind. 
But  when  mamma  repeated  "about 


I could  do  great  and  noble  things  like 
them,  and  I can’t  help  forgetting  when 
I think  about  them.” 

“O  Lucy,  Lucy!”  said  her  mother, 
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“wishes  like  those  are  worse  than  idle, 
unless  you  begin  to  do  the  duty  that  lies 
nearest  at  hand  at  once  and  with  all 
your  might.  You  will  never  do  great 
things,  if  every  day  you  leave  the  little 
things  undone. 

“Don’t  you  remember  our  ‘Whatsoever’ 
text,  'Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might?’  Do  every 
little  duty,  whatever  it  may  be,  with 
your  whole  mind  and  strength,  and  then 
you  will  be  fitted  to  do  the  great  and 
noble  deeds,  if  such  should  ever  come 
in  your  way.” 


SPIDER’S  BONE. 

I want  to  tell  you  a true  story  about 
our  dog  Spider,  just  as  Lawrence — who 
saw  the  whole  thing — told  it  at  the  din- 
ner table  the  other  day. 

The  cook  gave  Spider  a bone,  which 
he  took  in  his  mouth  and  trotted  out  in 
the  lot  to  gnaw  at  his  leisure. 

But  Spider  was  not  fortunate  in  the 
choice  of  his  dining-room,  for  our  old 
Tom  and  a strange  cat  had  chosen  that 
very’  spot  to  settle  some  little  difficulty 
of  theirs.  They  were  both  in  the  shrub- 
bery at  the  moment  he  reached  the  place, 
so  he  didn’t  see  them  at  first. 

But  both  Tom  and  the  other  cat  saw 
him,  however,  and  they  saw  his  bone 
too,  which  each  decided  he  should  like 
for  his  own  dinner.  So  they  both  rushed 
for  the  bone,  and  poor  Spider  was  forced 
to  give  it  up,  and,  with  tail  drawn  down, 
leave  the  feast  to  the  foe.  Tie  didn’t  go 
far  away — not  he! — but  watched  from 
behind  a low  bush  to  see  them  eat. 

Then  the  fun  commenced.  Tom  didn’t 
feel  kindly  disposed  towards  the  other 
cat,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  other 
cat  didn’t  like  him,  so  it  was  not  at  all 
strange  that  they  soon  fell  to  fighting 
again  over  the  bone. 


Perhaps  Spider  knew  it  would  be  so, 
for  the  instant  they  left  it,  he  jumped 
out  from  his  hiding  place,  snatched  it, 
and  made  off  to  another  lot  as  fast  as 
his  four  legs  would  carry  him. 


THE  FISHERMAN  BOY  WHO  BECAME  A 
PAINTER. 

Once  there  was  a boy  who  lived  in  a 
little  village  on  the  shores  of  Denmark, 
and  his  name  was  Hans.  His  family 
were  very  poor;  all  they  had  was  a little 
hut  to  live  in,  and  a little  boat,  for 
Hans’  father  was  a fisherman.  All  the 
men  in  the  village  were  poor,  and  they 
were  all  fishermen.  Indeed,  there  was 
no  other  work  for  them  to  do.  Every 
morning  they  sailed  away  on  the  sea, 
and  at  night  they  would  bring  their  fish 
home,  and  the  women  would  pack  them 
in  salt  to  sell  to  the  trader  who  came  in 
once  in  a while  in  a larger  boat  and 
took  them  away. 

But  it  was  hard  work  to  catch  the 
fish,  and  they  brought  so  small  a price 
that  the  people  were  always  poor.  The 
other  boys  were  content  to  go  out  in  the 
boats  with  tneir  fathers  every  day,  but 
Hans  had  some  notions  of  his  own.  He 
used  to  draw  pictures  with  bits  of  char- 
coal, and  he  longed  to  become  an  artist. 

One  day  Hans  said  to  his  father:  “Why 
do  you  not  go  to  market  and  sell  the  fish 
while  they  are  fresh  from  the  sea  and 
would  bring  much  more  money? 

“Because  the  town  is  so  far  away," 
said  his  father.  “Besides,  no  one  has 
ever  done  it  before.  They  have  all  the 
fish  in  the  town  that  they  want  brought 
in  every  day  by  their  own  fishermen.” 

But  Hans  kept  thinking. 

And  one  fine  morning  Hans  took  a 
basket  of  fish,  and  long  before  daylight 
he  started  for  the  town.  It  was  many, 
many  miles  away,  but  Hans  reached  it 
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at  last,  and  cried  his  fish  in  a cheery 
voice  from  door  to  door.  The  ladies 
liked  his  bright  eyes  and  his  pleasant 
voice,  and  they  soon  bought  all  his  fish 
at  a good  price,  and  Hans  trudged  home 
with  his  money  safe  in  his  pocket. 

Hans  went  again  and  again,  and  soon 
made  so  much  money  that  he  bought  a 
donkey  and  cart.  Then  he  became  richer 
than  any  fisherman  in  the  village. 

Finally  he  had  enough  money  to  go  to 
Copenhagen  to  school.  He  did  so  well 
there  that  a great  painter  took  him  to 
his  home  and  taught  him,  and  Hans 
became  a famous  painter. 


THE  MONKEY’S  SCHEHE. 

The  monkey  said  to  the  chimpanzee, 

In  a monkey’s  original  way, 

“If  we  should  start  a peanut  stand, 
Don’t  you  think  we  could  make  it  pay? 

“The  boys  would  buy  the  nuts  of  you, 
As  you  sat  your  stall  beside, 

And  every  boy  would  divide  with  me, 

As  he  passed  where  I was  tied. 

“So  you  could  sell  and  I could  feast, 
And  I think  we  could  make  it  pay, 
For  you  could  sit  and  handle  the  cash, 
And  I could  eat  all  day.” 


A POINT  OF  COURTESY. 

There  is  one  little  piece  of  kindness 
which  almost  all,  old  and  young,  have 
opportunities  to  perform,  and  by  the 
practice  of  which  they  can  very  ma- 
terially add  to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  less  fortunate  persons.  It  is  to  avoid 
looking  at  deformities  or  marks  of  dis- 
ease when  they  are  met  in  the  street  or 
the  home.  The  keen  suffering  given  to 
a sensitive  person — and  all  persons  with 
a noticeable  deformity  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  be  sensitive  on  that  subject — is 
such  as  one  who  has  felt  it  alone  can 


understand  to  the  full.  Of  course  it  is 
the  most  natural  thing  for  the  eye  to 
fall  upon  that  which  is  marked  or  un- 
usual; but  that  is  a poor  excuse  for 
unkindness.  We  ought  deliberately  to 
school  ourselves  not  to  add  by  look  or 
word  to  the  unhappiness  of  those  who 
have  already  enough  to  bear. 


OUR  DAILY  RECKONING. 

IF  you  sit  down  at  set  of  sun 
And  count  the  acts  that  you  have  done, 
And  counting,  find 
One  self-denying  act,  one  word 
That  eased  the  heart  of  him  who  heard, 
One  glance  most  kind, 

That  fell  like  sunshine  where  it  went, 
Then  you  may  count  that  hour  well  spent. 

But  if,  through  all  the  livelong  day, 
You’ve  cheered  no  heart  by  yea  or  nay, 
If,  through  it  all, 

You’ve  nothing  done  that  you  can  trace, 
That  brought  the  sunshine  to  one  face; 

No  act  most  small,  , 

That  helped  some  soul,  and  nothing  cost, 
Then  count  that  day  as  worse  than  lost. 


NOT  THE  FIRST  TIME. 

A two- hundred-pound  old  lady  the 
other  morning  entered  a West  End  car, 
and  found  it  full.  Hanging  by  a strap, 
she  cast  black  looks  at  an  inoffensive, 
but  ungallant  male  beauty,  who  sat  suck- 
ing the  head  of  his  cane. 

A sudden  lurch  of  the  car  flung  the 
lady  upon  him  with  great  force. 

“I  say,  darn  it,  don’t  you  know,” 
exclaimed  the  youth,  "you’ve  crushed 
my  foot  to  a jelly !” 

“It’s  not  the  first  time  I’ve  made 
calf’s  foot  jelly, ” was  the  answer. 

And  all  the  other  people  grinned,  and 
were  glad  because  it  had  not  happened 
to  them. 
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THOUGHTS  OF  HOME. 


By  H.  A.  Tuckett. 


HELPING  OTHERS. 

If  there  be  some  weaker  one, 

Give  me  strength  to  help  him  on; 

If  a blinder  soul  there  be. 

Let  me  guide  him  nearer  thee  ; 
Make  my  mortal  dreams  come  true 
With  the  work  I fain  would  do  ; 


Clothe  with  life  the  weak  intent. 
Let  me  be  the  thing  I meant ; 
Let  me  find  in  thy  employ 
Peace,  that  dearer  is  than  joy , 
Out  of  self  to  love  be  led, 

And  to  Heaven  acclimated 
Until  all  things  sweet  and  good 
Seem  my  nature  habitude. 
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SIXTH  BRANCH  (. MolluSCd ) CONTINUED. 

GASTROPODS,  CONTINUED. 

As  already  stated,  mollusks  abound  in 
fresh  water,  and  upon  the  land  as  well 
as  in  the  sea.  In  Utah,  as  indeed  in 

most  parts  of  the 
temperate  zones, 
several  varieties  of 
Snails  are  to  be 
found.  Figure  1 
illustrates  the  fra- 
gile, flatly  coiled 
shell  of  a garden  snail,  and  figure  2 
shows  the  animal  with  the  extensible 
parts  of  its  body  protruded.  The  shell 
of  the  snail  is  in  the  case  of  some  species 
too  small  to  hold  the  entire  body,  but 


Figure  1.  Snail  shell. 
( Helix  albolabris). 


this  country  they  are  not  as  yet  feared. 
In  form  and  color  the  shells  of  snails 
offer  a wide  variety. 

The  practice  of  eating  snails,  still 
followed  in  France  and  some  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  was  once  very  general, 
particularly  in  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Early  writers  tell  us  of  the 
esteem  with  which  these  slimy  mollusks 
were  held  by  the  gormands  of  those  days. 
So  great  was  the  demand  for  snails  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  that  snail-parks  were 


Figure  2.  Snail  (Helix)  with  body  protruded, 

it  serves  to  protect  the  parts  that  con- 
tain the  visceral  organs.  Snails  are 
mostly  herbivorous;  and  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  the}'  accomplish  great  destruc- 
tion through  their  attacks  on  crops.  In 


Figure  3.  An  American  Slug  (Limax  flavns). 

maintained,  for  the  rearing  and  fattening 
of  the  creatures,  and  the  art  was  carried 
to  such  perfection  that  the  producers 
claimed  the  ability  to  develop  any  desired 
flavor  by  judicious  feeding  with  wine 
and  aromatic  plants.  At  one  time  snails 
formed  an  essential  part  of  funeral  feasts. 

The  Sings,  figure  3,  form  another 
strange  division  of  the  mollusks.  Here 
we  find  a large  fleshy  mantle  covering 
the  front  and  upper  parts  of  the  body; 
but  no  external  calcareous  shell  is  ap- 
parent. Slugs  love  damp  and  shady 
retreats,  in  which  they  can  hide  them- 
selves during  the  day;  they  feed  mostly  at 
night,  and  consequently  are  less  familiar 
to  ordinary  observers  than  are  snails. 
Wherever  they  go  they  leave  a trail  of 
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slimy  mucus,  by  which  their  course  may 
be  traced.  This  secretion  of  mucus  may 
be  used,  particular!)'  in  the  case  of 


Fig.  4.  A Group  of  Volute  shells.  A,  Voluta  musica; 
B,  Valuta  undulata;  C,  Voluta  imperialism  D,  Voluta 
cymbium ; E,  Voluta  jimonica',  F,  Voluta  scapha. 

small  slugs  to  assist  the  creature  in 
descending  from  any  elevation, — such  as 
the  branch  of  a tree  to  which  the  slug 


may  have  climbed  in  search  of  fruit. 
Under  such  conditions  a quantity  of 
mucus  is  produced,  and  this  by  the 
slug’s  descent  is  drawn  out  into  a thread, 
and  so  the  creature  lowers  itself  to  the 
ground,  much  as  a spider  would  do  by 
spinning  a line  of  web.  In  the  Old 
World,  slugs  and  snails  are  classed  to- 
gether as  destructive  mollusks.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  American  species 
is  shown  in  figure  3. 

Returning  to  examples  of  marine 
gastropod  shells,  we  must  not  neglect 
the  Volute  family,  several  distinguished 
members  of  which  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  sketch,  figure  4.  The 


Fig.  5.  A group  of  Oliva  shells.-  A,  Purple  Olive 
{Oliva porphyria) ; B,  Rainbow  Olive  {Oliva  irrisans ); 

C,  Red-mouth  Olive  {Oliva  erylhrostoma). 

name  means  literally  “ turned”  or  “ rolled,  ” 
and  has  reference  toTthe  general  appear- 
ance of  the  shell.  These  mollusks  live 
in  the  shallow  parts  of  the  warmer  seas; 
and  may  frequently  be  captured  on  the 
beaches  when  p,  the  tide  is  out.  The 
volutes  are  predaceous  creatures,  feeding 
upon  other  mollusks  and  small  animals 
of  many  kinds.  The  shell  is  thick,  with 
a comparatively  short  spire.  In  the 
figure  a group  of  volutes  is  represented. 
A is  the  Music  Volute,  so  named  from 
the  lines  and  dots  upon  its  surface 
resembling  written  music:  B,  the  Wavy 

Volute,  the  name  having  reference  to  the 
fine  lines  on  the  exterior.  C,  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  group,  rightly  called  the 
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and  a pair  of  retractile  tentacles,  each 
with  an  eye  at  its  middle.  They  are 
capable  of  fairly  active  movements,  and 


Fig.  7.  H irp  shells.  A,  Harpa  ven'ricaua;  I! , Ilarpa  articularis;  C.  Ilarpa  Imperiulis. 


Imperial-.  D is  the  Cymbium,  with  a 
spire  shorter  than  usual.  E is  the 
beautiful  Peacock  Volute,  exhibiting  bril- 
liant orange 
spots  on  a 
white  back- 
ground; F is 
the  Boat 
Volute. 

Another 
family  of  fa- 
vorites with 
the  conchol- 
ogist  and  the 
collector  of 
curios  is 
the  Oliva 
Shell,  named 
from  the  re- 
semblance or  shape  of  the  smaller 
species  to  the  olive  fruit.  They  possess 
a smooth  porcelain-like  surface,  with  a 


Fig.  6.  Mitre  shells.  A,  Papal  Shell  ( Mitra  papalis) ; 
B,  Episcopal  Shell  {Mitra  episcopal™). 

variety  of  very  delicate  coloring.  The 
foot  of  Oliva  is  large,  and  consists  of 
two  tubes;  the  creature  also  possesses  a 
long  siphon,  an  extensible  proboscis, 


have  strong  carnivorous  tendencies; 
indeed  they  may  be  caught  with  fish  or 
meat  bait.  Of  the  olivas  there  are  about 
eighty  living  species  all  inhabitants  of 
tropical  seas.  Figure  5 illustrates  three 
species. 

Mitre  Shells,  sometimes  called  Bishop's 
Shells,  (figure  6)  derive  their  name  from 
a resemblance  in  outline  to  that  of  the 
bishop’s  mitre  or  official  hat.  The}’ 
present  a contrast  with  the  short  spired 
oliva,  and  related  species.  The  mitres 
have  thick,  long  shells,  with  well  de- 
veloped spires.  The  exterior  is  usually 
decorated  with  numerous  colored  spots, 
producing  a pleasing  variegated  effect. 
The  kinds  shown  in  figure  6 are  typical; 
the  names  savoring  of  churches  are 
mainly  due  to  their  colors  and  shapes. 
The  Episcopal  is  probably  the  commonest 
of  the  genus;  it  possesses  orange  and 
reddish  spot's,  and  is  susceptible  of  a 
high  polish.  The  Papal  shell  is  marked 
by  numerous  knobs  on  each  whorl.  The 
animals  are  quite  active,  and  usually 
feed  at  night,  hiding  themselves  during 
the  day.  When  alarmed  they  emit  a 
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purple  fluid,  of  disgusting  odor.  One 
species  is  found  in  Arctic  seas;  but  with 
this  exception  the  mitres  are  all  tropical 
or  semi-tropical  in  habitat. 

The  Harp  Shells  are  so  named  from 
the  resemblance  between  their  prominent 
ribs,  and  the  cords  of  the  instrument  of 
the  same  name.  There  are  in  all  but 


Fig.  8.  Murex  shells.  A,  The  Water  Drawer  ( Murex 
hauslettum) ; B,  Venus’s  Comb  ( Murex  tennuispina) ; 

C,  Rose  Murex  ( Murex  palma  rosoe ) ; D, 

Root  Murex  (• Murex  radix). 

l 

nine  species  known,  though  specimens 
are  comparatively  common,  as  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  is  great.  The  aper- 
ture is  large,  and  the  interior  of  the  shell 
is  roomy;  yet  the  fleshy  tenant  is  often- 
times too  big  for  its  home.  It  is 
recorded  of  these  mollusks  that  if  a 
specimen  be  captured  and  find  itself  i 


unable  to  retract  its  body  within  the 
shell,  it  will  cut  off  a piece  of  its  large 
foot  by  bringing  the  soft  parts  across 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  shell.  In  figure  7 
A represents  one  of  the  commonest 
forms:  the  Big-bellied  Harp  Shell)  B,  the 
Articular  Harp  Shell\  and  C,  the  magnifi- 
cent Imperial  Harp. 

The  Murex  or  rock  shell  family  next 
claims  our  attention.  This  family  in- 


Fig.  9.  Spindle  sheila  A , Distaff  Shell  (Fastis  coins)? 

B,  Trunk  Shell  ( Fttsus proboscidifom irs ) . 

eludes  many  species  of  widely  varying 
form,  resembling  one  another  so  little 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a 
concise  definition  to  the  group.  As  to 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
shell,  there  is  usually  present  a well 
defined  anterior  canal,  which  in  some 
species  is  of  great  length.  This  will  be 
understood  by  reference  to  A and  B 
figure  8.  A is  the  Water  Drawer ; B,  the 
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Spiny  Mitrex,  sometimes  called  Venus’s 
comb;  C is  the  Roseleaf  Mitrex,  and  D, 
the  Root  Mitrex,  all  named  from  the 
appearance  of  the  appendages. 

Nearly  all  of  the  shells  of  this  family 
are  marked  along  the  whorls  with  pro- 
jections such  as  spines,  or  other  orna- 
mentations. It  is  believed  that  each 
alternation  between  rest  and  growth  in 
the  development  of  the  shell  is  marked 
by  the  production  of  some  such  irregu- 
larity. 

All  species  of  mitrex  have  fairly  long 
siphons,  broad  feet,  well  developed  eyes, 
which  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the  j 
tentacles,  and  hard,  horny  opercula. 
They  are  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  seas,  j 
It  was  from  this  family  of  mollusks  that  i 
the  ancient  dye,  the  far  famed  purple  of 
Tyre,  was  produced.  The  peculiar  pig-  j 
ment  is  secreted  by  the  mollusks  in  very 
small  quantity,  and  the  process  of  col- 
lecting it  must  have  been  tedious. 

The  Spindle  Shells  {Fits us),  possess 
but  comparatively  dull  colors;  but  they 
usually  present  very  regular  and  grace- 
ful forms,  which  command  our  admira- 
tion. The  canal  is  long;  the  spine  is 
composed  of  many  whorls  and  the  oper- 


Fig.  13.  Turritella  or  little  tower  shells.  A,  Turritella 
imbricala;  B,  Turritella  angulata;  C,  Turritella  run  guinea; 

I>,  Turritella  goniostoma;  F,  Turritella  terebra. 


Fig.  11. 

A l’yrula  Shell  ( Syolypus ). 


culum  is  oval.  Fi 
interesting  forms. 


Of  the  Bucciniim  family 
the  Whelk  is  an  important 
representative.  This  is 
illustrated  in  figure  10. 
The  fleshy  body  of  this 
creature  is  prized  as  food 
in  England;  but  in  this 
country  it  is  not  generally 
counted  edible,  though 
great  numbers  of  the  ani- 
mals exist  on  our  Atlantic 
coasts. 


Fig.  12. 

Periwinkle  ( Lilorina ). 

gure  9 shows  two 


Of  the  allied  Pyrula 
genus  w7e  may  consider 
the  example  illustrated  in 
figure  11.  This  mollusk  deposits  eggs  of 
peculiar  appearance,  the  ova  being  con- 


Fig.  10. 

Common  Whelk. 

(Bucinum  undatum ) 
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tained  in  membranous  sacs,  which  are 
attached  to  a ribbon  or  cord,  two  or 
three  feet  long. 

The  Periwinkle  ( Li - 
torina ) is  a tiny  gastro- 
pod (figure  12),  likewise 
eaten  in  Europe.  It 
must  surely  be  prized 
on  account  of  its  flavor 
rather  than  its  qualities 
of  substantial  nutri- 
ment; for  it  is  of  very 
Fi£.  H;  Worm  Shell  unsatisfying  size.  Peri- 

( Vermelus  lumbricalis).  , , 

winkles  are  cooked  m 


boiling  sea  water;  the  bodies  are  then 
picked  from  the  shells  by  means  of  pins. 
The  Turrit  ell  a or  little  tower  shells , 


Fig.  16.  Top  Shell,  with  living  tenant, 

( Trochus  zizzy phinus') . 

sometimes  called  screw  shells , suggest  by 
their  outward  appearance  a winding 
stairway  running  to  a point  at 
the^top.  The  whorls  may  be 
smooth  or  fluted;  the  markings 
on  the  shell  are  very  varied 
but  always  beautiful.  Figure 
13  shows  five  common  species. 
The  Worm  shell,  represented  in 
figure  14,  suggests  a turritella 
shell  that  has  been  partly  un- 
coiled. It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  shores  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  Cone  Shells  constitute  a 
numerous  family,  including 
some  truly  elegant  forms. 
Figure  15  illustrates  a few  typi- 
cal species,  each  named  from 
the  suggestive  markings  upon 
the  exterior.  The  cones  and 
their  kindred  are  predaceous 
creatures,  with  a disposition 
to  fight  if  interfered  with. 
Their  bite  is  said  to  be 
poisonous,  the  irritant  effect 
being  due  as  it  is  supposed  to 
the  teeth  breaking  off  and  re- 
maining in  the  wound. 

Figure  16  shows  the  Top  Shell 
( Tro chits')  with  its  living  tenant. 
The  shell  is  pyramidal;  rich 
in  nacre  on  the  interior,  and 
beautifully  decorated  without. 
About  two  hundred  and  fifty 


Fig.  15.  A group  of  Cone  shells.  A,  Marbled,  ( Conus  marmoreus) ; 
/?,  Woven,  (Cows  iexlPis );  ',  Admirable,  ( Conus  ammarilis'); 

IK  Tesselatcd,  ( Conus  lens  In  tun) ; E,  Map,  (.Conus  geo- 
grnphtca j ; F,  Imperial,  (Conus  invperialis) ; G, 

Noble,  ( Conus  nobilis). 
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species  are  known. 

The  Triton  fam- 
ily, embracing 
over  one  hundred 
known  species,  is 
represented  in  fig- 
ure 17  by  one  of 
the  most  beautiful 
of  its  numbers,  the 
Variegated  Triton. 
The  shell  is  uneven 
externally,  the 
spire  is  long,  and 
the  aperture  wide. 
In  colors  the  shell 
displays  a mixture 
of  white  and  brown. 
This  particular 
variety  is  known  ’as  the  Sea  Trumpet, 
being  often  used  in  the  construction  of 
horns.  It  may  reach  a length  of  fifteen 
inches. 

/.  E.  T. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Our  Financial  Troubles. 

John  the  Revelator  in  the  18th  chap- 
ter of  Revelation  gives  us  a description 
of  the  fall  of  Babylon  and  the  effects 
which  should  follc\v  its  fall.  His  de- 
scription of  the  sorrows  that  the  mer- 
chants of  the  earth  should  feel  because 
of  its  downfall,  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  trade  by  which  they  were  made  rich, 
is  very  graphic.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
on  the  part  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  at 
least,  that  all  that  John  predicted  con- 
cerning Babylon  will  come  to  pass. 
There  is  no  improbability  about  this. 
The  events  of  the  past  few  months  show 
how  easily  such  a downfall  as  the  Apos- 
tle John  describes  could  be  brought 
about  and  disaster  fall  upon  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Never  before  in  the  history 


o‘f  our  own  country  has  there  beeD  such 
a condition  of  affairs  witnessed  as  now 
exists.  The  nation  has  been  smitten  by 
a great  calamity,  and  the  ruin  of 
fortunes  and  the  breaking  up  of  business 
enterprises  are  heard  of  all  over  the  land, 
east  and  west  and  north  and  south.  All 
sections  of  the  country  seem  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  calamity.  Money  has  be- 
come so  scarce  that  it  has  almost  dis- 
appeared. It  has  nearly  ceased  to  circu- 
late. It  has  gone  no  one  knows  where. 
Men  who  esteemed  themselves  wealthy  a 
few  months  ago  find  themselves  now  on 
the  verge  of  beggary,  and  it  is  beyond 
their  power  to  meet  their  obligations. 
That  which  they  have  they  cannot  sell 
unless  at  a very  great  sacrifice.  Property 
of  every  kind  has  shrunk  in  value,  and 
in  many  places  it  is  impossible  at  any 
sacrifice  to  raise  money  with  which  to 
meet  obligations.  All  this  shows  how 
easily  the  fulfillment  of  the  predictions 
of  the  prophets  concerning  Babylon  and 
her  downfall  can  be  brought  about. 
Scarcely  a year  has  passed  since  our 
country  seemed  to  be  on  the  floodtide 
of  prosperity.  Upon  the  surface  every- 
thing appeared  prosperous,  business 
flourished,  at  least  to  a considerable 
extent,  money  was  comparatively  easy, 
and  there  was  scarcely  a sign  to  indicate 
the  approach  of  the  trouble  from  which 
the  people  are  now  suffering. 

The  Latter-day  Saints,  as  well  as 
others,  are  caught  by  this  storm  which 
has  so  suddenly  broken  upon  our  nation. 

I think  myself  that  it  will  prove  a 
profitable  lesson  to  us,  and  in  the  end 
that  which  may  now  appear  to  be  a 
great  misfortune  will  prove  a blessing. 
The  condition  that  exists  compels  every- 
one to  call  a halt  and  to  examine  the 
position  that  he  occupies  and  the  course 
he  is  pursuing.  Where  men  are  in  debt 
it  may  prove  a warning  that  will  never 


Fig.  17.  Sea  Trumpet, 
( Triton  variegalum) . 
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be  forgotten,  for  the  lesson  will  be  im- 
pressed upon  them  by  the  losses  which 
they  must  sustain  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments. The  people  have  been,  to  some 
extent,  living  in  ease  without  seriously 
considering  the  different  obligations 
they  were  incurring.  The  shock  which 
we  are  now  receiving,  though  rude, 
will  cause  everyone  to  live  more  econo- 
mically and  to  endeavor  to  keep  out 
of  debt. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  have  had 
copious  teachings  since  vve  came  to 
these  valleys  against  the  incurring  of 
debts.  The  teachings  in  the  school  of 
the  prophets  were  very  emphatic  upon 
this  subject,  and  the  people  have  been 
thoroughly  warned  to  keep  out  of  debt, 
or,  in  other  words,  out  of  bondage.  But 
many  of  us  have  forgotten  these  lessons. 
The  man  who  borrows  and  puts  himself 
under  obligations  to  his  fellow-man  is 
to  that  extent  the  slave  of  his  creditor, 
and  when  short  of  funds  and  unable  to 
meet  his  engagements  he  is  often  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  humiliation  and  be 
goaded  by  those  whom  he  owes.  It  is  a 
most  painful  position  for  a sensitive 
man  to  occupy  to  be  in  debt  without 
the  ability  to  meet  his  obligations  when 
they  are  due.  The  Latter-day  Saints 
have  been  taught  that  when  they  bor- 
rowed they  should  be  sure  that,  when 
the  time  came  for  the  payment  of  the 
debt,  they  would  be  in  a position  to 
liquidate  it.  Many  who  are  now  in  debt, 
and  who  are  being  pinched  and  threat- 
ened with  disaster,  thought  when  they 
borrowed  they  could  easily  meet  their 
engagements;  they  had  plenty  of  means; 
but  here  is  the  difficulty  now,  money  has 
almost  disappeared,  and  property  of  all 
kinds— stocks,  real  estate,  horses  and 
cattle,  agricultural  products,  etc.,  which 
possessed  fixed  value,  have  almost  lost 
their  value  and  can  scarcely  be  sold  at 


any  price  for  cash.  It  is  the  cash 
debts  which  are  bringing  trouble  and 
which  are  likely  to  prove  ruinous  to 
very  many  all  over  the  country. 

The  people  who  are  now  out  of  debt 
are  in  a most  favorable  condition.  They 
can  pass  the  night  in  quiet  slumber 
without  being  tormented  with  the  know- 
ledge that  they  cannot  meet  their  obliga- 
tions. They  can  enjoy  their  food,  their 
clothing,  the  comforts  of  their  homes, 
without  the  reflection  that,  if  their  debts 
were  paid,  they  would  be  stripped  of 
many  of  these  surroundings. 

One  of  the  effects  likely  to  follow  this 
extraordinary  condition  of  affairs  is  that 
the  people  of  this  Territory  will  have 
their  attention  seriously  drawn  to  the 
business  of  manufacturing  at  home. 
Already  expressions  are  made  by  persons 
who  have  some  interest  in  stocks  of 
various  kinds  to  the  effect  that  they  are 
losing  confidence  in  stocks.  They  now 
say  that  if  they  had  money  to  invest, 

: they  would  prefer  having  it  in  real  estate 
or  in  branches  of  home  industry.  The 
cultivators  of  the  soil  at  the  present  time 
occupy,  in  many  respects,  the  best  posi- 
tion of  an)'  others  in  the  community,  for 
! though  they  may  not  have  much  money, 
they  have  those  things  which  are  most 
essential  to  their  well-being.  There  are 
few  farmers  who  do  not  have  cows  and 
poultry,  and  if  they  raise  grain  and  have 
a supply  of  flour  and  other  articles 
necessary  for  the  table,  with  plenty  of 
milk  and  butter  from  their  cows  and 
eggs  from  their  chickens,  they  can  con- 
trive to  live  very  comfortably. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  of  comfort  of  late  years 
among  the  people  of  the  Territory,  and  a 
great  many  articles  have  been  within 
easy  reach  and  at  a low  cost  which  could 
scarcely  be  obtained  at  any  price  before, 
many  of  the  people  who  have  worked  at 
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daily  labor  and  are  dependent  upon  it 
for  their  sustenance  have  not  prospered 
in  some  directions  as  well  as  they  did 
in  former  days.  There  was  a time  when 
workmen  could  draw  but  very  little 
money  and  very  little  store  pay  on  their 
wages;  but  they  could  get  a city  lot, 
and  perhaps  building  materials,  and 
could  arrange  for  the  payment  of  work- 
men out  of  the  pay  which  they  had 
accumulated,  through  not  being  able  to 
spend  it  as  they  would  money.  There 
are  very  many  people  who  now  own  their 
own  lots,  and  houses  and  improvements 
that  were  obtained  in  this  way.  They 
could  not  draw  their  pay  and  spend  it 
weekly  as  many  do  in  recent  years;  but 
they  were  compelled  to  let  it  accumulate 
either  in  the  hands  of  their  employers 
or  in  some  form  in  their  own  hands.  In 
this  way  b)'  planning  and  contriving 
and  making  exchanges  of  various  kinds 
they  have  obtained  sufficient  means,  to 
build  these  homes. 

Where  money  is  constantly  paid  to 
working  people  there  will  be  a some- 
what large  percentage  of  them  who 
will  not  save.  Money  is  so  easily  spent, 
and  there  are  so  many  objects  which  are 
thought  to  be  necessary,  that  almost 
unconsciously  to  themselves  their  earn- 
ings pass  out  of  their  hands,  and  they 
barely  live  without  saving  anything,  or 
very  little  at  most,  for  the  time  when 
work  may  fail  or  ill  health  may  require 
a suspension  of  labor. 

As  a people  and  as  individuals  we 
should  profit  by  the  lessons  which  our 
present  experience  is  giving  us.  We 
should  recall  the  teachings  of  the  past 
and  apply  them  in  our  lives.  There 
has  been  a clearly  defined  policy  em- 
bodying the  highest  wisdom  pointed 
out  to  the  people  of  this  Territory. 
Men  who  have  occupied  the  position  of 
leaders,  while  not  called  statesmen, 


have  exhibited  statesmanship  of  the 
highest  order,  and  have  taught  the 
people  the  highest  truths  concerning 
the  best  methods  of  life. 

The  Editor. 


NOTABLE  INCIDENTS  OF  MISSIONARY 
LIFE. 

My  Samoan  Experience. 

We  had  been  at  Aunuu  since  our 
return  from  Tutuila  some  three  or  four 
days  when  Brother  Kapule  and  I were 
appointed  to  labor  on  the  island  Tutuila. 
Kapule  was  a Sandwich  Island  native 
missionary,  having  been  called  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Church  some  thirty-five 
years,  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  native  speakers  on  Hawaii,  but 
being  now  about  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
the  Samoan  language  was  very  difficult 
for  him  to  learn.  I can  never  forget 
our  first  month  or  so  together.  We 
could  scarcely  speak  two  words  under- 
standingly  to  each  other.  I couldn’t 
speak  Hawaiian  and  he  could  not 
speak  but  a word  or  two  in  English. 

Only  those,  too,  who  have  been  in 
like  positions  can  know  how  embarrassed 
we  would  feel  on  entering  a village  and 
not  be  able  to  converse  with  the  Samoans 
or  with  each  other.  They  could  tell  by 
our  actions  that  we  couldn’t  talk  to 
each  other.  Yet  to  me  it  was  the  best 
possible  school  I could  have  been  placed 
in.  I simply  had  to  talk  native,  and 
I’ve  often  told  our  Elders  since  that  to 
talk  the  language  as  a native  does  one 
must  be  left  among  them  with  no  one 
but  natives  as  companions. 

Kapule  being  so  many  years  my 
senior,  it  was  interesting  to  me  to  listen 
(after  we  could  make  each  other  under- 
stand) to  his  accounts  of  early  Church 
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history  on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
more  particularly  so  regarding  his  own 
conversion.  We  would  walk  between 
villages,  sometimes  quite  a long  dis- 
tance, without  anything  to  eat,  and  the 
poor  old,  white-haired  brother  would 
get  completely  exhausted,  so  on  coming 
to  a nice  small  stream  of  cool  water  we 
would  "cool  off”  by  resting  in  the  shade 
of  a huge  banyan  or  some  other  equally 
beautiful  forest  tree,  through  whose 
branches  the  burning  rays  of  that 
tropical  sun  never  penetrate;  and  there, 
while  disturbed  alone  by  the  sweet  chir- 
rup of  the  forest  songster,  and  letting 
our  eyes  feast  on  the  broad  ocean,  like 
a world  of  blue  before  us,  he  would  tell 
me  of  how  he  persecuted  the  Elders 
when  a young  man  and  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  he  said  Brother  “Pukuniahi” 
(Geo.  Q.  Cannon)  was  one  of  those 
Elders.  His  hatred  was  so  strong  and 
of  such  a character  that  his  sleep  was 
disturbed.  One  night,  however,  when 
he  did  get  to  sleep  a voice  called  him, 
and  on  awakening  and  seeing  no  one  he 
roused  his  wife  and  asked  if  she  had 
either  called  him  or  had  heard  anyone. 
She  of  course  answered  “No,”  and  they 
were  both  soon  asleep  again. 

The  voice,  however,  called  him  a 
second  and  a third  time,  and  while  his 
wife  was  remonstrating  with  him  for 
being  so  foolish  as  to  think  anyone 
called  him,  the  voice  called  again  and 
in  his  wife’s  hearing  he  was  told  not 
to  persecute  the  Elders,  but  to  go  at 
break  of  day  and  be  baptized.  The 
voice  was  never  heard  more,  but  it  so 
convinced  Kapule  that  he  neither  slept, 
ate  or  drank  until  he  was  baptized.  He 
has  been  a shining  light  among  the 
Hawaiians  ever  since. 

We  had  been  on  this  island  some  two 
months  or  so  when  Brother  and  Sister 
Dean  moved  over  and  lived  in  one  end 


of  a small  native  hut  in  the  village  Alao. 
The  hut  was  possibly  twenty-five  feet 
long  by  ten  feet  wide.  A small  family 
of  natives  lived  in  the  other  end.  Fancy 
the  unpleasantness  of  condensing  bed- 
room, dining-room,  kitchen,  bath-room 
etc.,  etc.,  in  the  small  space  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  square! 

Bother  Kapule  and  I had  also  made 
acquaintances  further  down  the  island, 
and  as  two  Saints  lived  at  a very  nice 
village  called  Vatia,  which  was  immedia- 
tely over  the  hill  from  Pago  Pago  harbor, 
where  large  vessels  sometimes  anchored, 
we  soon  made  arrangements  to  get  a 
piece  of  land  on  which  to  build  a mis- 
sion house  for  Tutuila.  Brother  and 
Sister  Lee  and  Brother  Beesley  joined 
the  rest  of  us  and  we  all,  save  Kapule 
who  staid  at  Aunuu,  went  to  Vatia  to 
build  a house. 

We  all  lived  in  a round  native  hut, about 
twenty  feet  in  circumference.  We  had 
expected  some  difficulty  in  getting  a 
house  to  occupy,  as  when  we  first 
arrived,  we  staid  with  our  brother  and 
sister,  which  did  not  altogether  piease 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  chiefs,  and 
the  Saints’  house  was  too  small  for  us; 
but  as  was  always  the  case  when  in 
difficulty  or  in  great  need,  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  removed  obstacles  which 
appeared  insurmountable. 

The  natives  were  sharp  enough  to  ask 
high  rents  for  the  use  of  their  houses. 
Affairs  were  very  much  changed,  how- 
ever, one  day  when  the  report  of  war 
was  sounded.  Natives  came  and  wanted 
us  to  occupy  their  huts  and  lands, 
simply  to  protect  them  from  the  ravages 
of  their  enemies,  whom  they  were  told 
were  soon  to  devastate  their  pretty  little 
village.  Of  course  we  didn’t  want  to 
take  sides  for  or  against  either  party, 
but  finally  we  thankfully  accepted  one 
nice  hut  and  adjoining  land,  with  the 
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promise  that  we  would  do  what  we  could 
to  protect  the  place.  A few  days 
elapsed,  and  all  at  once  the  report  came 
by  a fleet-footed  messenger  that  the 
enemy  was  upon  the  village.  The  peace- 
ful village  was  soon  a scene  of  confu- 
sion, and  it  was  the  reverse  from  pleasant 
to  see  the  old,  old  folks  part  with  their 
children,  and  grand-children,  and  seek 
the  thickly  wooded  hills  for  refuge, 
while  the  able  ones  were  soon  in  boats, 
canoes,  etc.,  and  off  for  other  villages. 

Just  at  dawn  the  enemy  rushed  into 
the  almost  forsaken  villages,  and  amid 
shouts  and  yells  they  burned  houses, 
cut  down  trees,  and  killed  pigs,  dogs, 
cats  and  chickens  until  they  reached  the 
hut  we  occupied.  Here  they  relighted 
their  torches  and  rushed  in,  ordering  us 
out  so  they  could  burn  the  house. 
While  we  were  very  much  frightened  at 
their  war-like  dress  and  otherwise  wild 
appearance,  we  acted  coolly,  and  finally 
got  them  quieted  down  with  the  promise 
that  they  might  take  away  their  steal  in 
our  boat.  We  saved  the  house  and  part 
of  the  land,  but  never  cared  to  have  this 
exciting  bit  of  realistic  experience  re- 
peated. 

After  much  hard  work  we  built  a 20x40 
foot  mission  house  of  cocoanut  wood, 
with  no  tools  save  two  axes  and  two 
native  adzes.  Before  our  house  was 
quite  completed  we  made  the  exciting 
and  important  boat  voyage  of  our  entire 
mission.  There  was  a native  by  name 
Ifopo,  who  lived  on  the  island  Upolu, 
and  who  had  been  a member  of  the 
Church  in  Manoa’s  early  day.  He  wrote 
and  very  much  desired  us  to  visit  him. 
We  were  anxious  to  open  up  branches 
on  the  large  island  Upolu,  so  finally 
made  arrangements  to  go  in  our  small 
boat,  although  the  distance  from  Vatia  to 
the  nearest  point  of  Upolu  was  about 
sixty-five  miles.  We  knew  it  a venture- 


some journey,  as  we  could  get  no  native 
pilots  because  of  the  war  having  broken 
out.  The  trip  proved  to  be  much  more 
hazardous  than  we  anticipated,  as  our 
boat  was  but  twenty-two  foot  beam,  and 
our  lack  of  experience  in  boating  and 
not  knowing  scarcely  where  we  were 
going,  added,  as  we  afterwards  learned, 
to  the  danger  of  such  a trip. 

We  thought  by  leaving  Vatia  at  mid- 
night we  could  reach  Upolu  with  a fair 
breeze  by  the  following  night  Accord- 
ingly, as  the  full  moon  rose  above  the 
eastern  hills,  we  (Brothers  Dean, 
Beesley  and  1)  bade  an  affectionate 
good-bye  to  those  remaining,  and  quietly 
rowed  out  and  over  the  breakers  to  sea. 
We  had  scarcely  left  land  when  a strong 
breeze  blew  up  in  our  favor,  and  with 
all  sails  set  we  seemed  to  glide  along  at 
a rapid  rate.  We  soon  learned  that  our 
small  boat  could  scarcely  cope  with  the 
monstrous  while-capped  swells,  which 
would  often  break  over  the  sides  and 
almost  submerge  us. 

It  was  a long  night  to  us,  and  a 
more  wierd  scene  cannot  be  pictured 
than  when  beautiful  day  did  come  and 
we  had  lost  our  bearings.  Standing 
close  to  the  creaking  mast,  with  the 
v\ind  whistling  through  the  rigging,  we 
scanned  the  horizon  for  only  a speck 
that  would  develop  into  an  island,  but 
all  in  vain.  As  is  the  case  also  in  the 
early  morning,  the  wind  started  up 
afresh,  and  kept  one  of  us  bailing  water 
all  the  time  lest  we  should  founder. 

We  had  prayers,  and  felt  somewhat 
easier,  but  looked  in  vain  for  land,  until 
finally  the  haze  we  had  taken  for  the 
horizon  rolled  itself  curtain-like  to  the 
heavens,  and  there  to  our  unbounded 
joy  lay  the  island  Upolu  in  compara- 
I tively  plain  view.  W’e  soon  discovered 
that  we  were  a long  way  off  our  course, 
as  the  island  now  lay  away  to  the  north, 
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and  had  the  day  been  dull  and  cloudy 
we  might  not  have  seen  the  island.  We 
at  once  veered  round  and  headed  for 
land,  which  we  reached,  entered  the  reef 
and  anchored  at  1 o'clock  p.  m.  A 
native  rowed  out  in  his  canoe,  and  we 
asked  about  Ifopo,  who  we  were  told 
lived  close  by,  but  he  had  gone  to  the 
seat  of  war. 

Our  objective  point  now  was  Apia, 
the  capital  of  Samoa;  so  after  resting 
we  again  set  sail  in  the  direction  that 
the  native  indicated.  We  understood 
the  distance  to  be  about  twenty-five 
miles,  although  the  native  told  us  it 
was  about  two  miles  down  the  coast. 
They  have  a word  for  mile,  but  know 
little  of  its  meaning;  yet  they  can  tell 
quite  accurately  the  distance  of  one 
place  from  another  by  the  position  of 
the  sun  when  they  leave  and  arrive  at 
different  points. 

We  sailed  after  and  passed  a number 
of  native  boats  loaded  with  vegetables 
and  food  for  the  natives  at  the  place  of 
battle.  The  wind  blew  direct  from 
land,  and  when  we  neared  the  coast  the 
wind  seemed  to  die  out  until  we  came 
opposite  a long  gulch,  where  it  seemed 
waiting  for  us.  Down  the  “catspaw” 
tore  the  wind  like  a cyclone,  and  in  less 
than  a twinkling  our  boat  was  blown 
completely  over  and  we  and  all  were  in 
the  sea,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
shore,  but  between  us  and  shore  rolled 
the  dreaded  breakers.  We  were  all 
good  swimmers,  and  helped  the  natives, 
who,  on  seeing  our  misfortune,  hurried 
to  us,  and  with  our  aid  righted  the 
boat.  We  were  some  two  hours  in  this 
dangerous  position,  and  lost  all  our 
food,  which  consisted  of  oranges, 
bananas,  cocoanuts  and  kalo.  We 
managed  to  hold  to  our  satchels  and 
trunks,  and  but  for  the  damage  done  by 
the  sea  water,  our  clothing  was  unin- 


jured. We  were  afraid,  however,  that 
we  should  have  another  capsize,  with 
none  to  help  us.  We  couldn’t  find 
Apia  that  night,  so  passed  the  tedious 
hours  in  our  boat.  The  next  m orning 
we  could  see  the  masts  of  the  seven 
huge  men-o’-war  in  Apia  harbor,  and 
we  were  the  observed  as  we  went  by 
them.  We  knew  no  one  in  the  small 
seaport  town  of  Apia,  and  therefore  had 
to  seek  a lodging  house.  As  we  hadn’t 
heard  from  home  for  several  months, 
our  funds  were  very  low.  We  explained 
our  very  embarrassing  condition  to  the 
hotel  man,  and  he  hesitatingly  allowed 
us  three  to  occupy  one  room  instead  of 
three.  Our  next  difficulty  was  to  get 
food.  We  had  to  make  a can  of  salmon 
and  a few  sea  biscuits  serve  us  for  a 
day. 

Our  prayers  for  relief,  however,  were 
not  in  vain,  for  a few  days  later  a Mr. 
Moorse  (an  American  store  keeper) 
kindly  proffered,  without  our  asking, 
the  use  of  a loft  over  a barn  and  slaugh- 
ter house.  It  was  small,  and  so  full  of 
openings  that  we  could  scarcely  burn  a 
candle  at  night;  yet  our  rest  on  the 
hard  boards  of  the  floor  was  sweet  in- 
deed. It  was  here  we  witnessed  the 
wrecking  of  those  beautiful  men-o’-war, 
which  caused  a loss  of  the  lives  of  over 
two  hundred  brave  and  helpless  sailors, 
as  a result  of  that  terrible  hurricane 
which  visited  Samoa  on  the  14th,  15th 
and  16th  of  March,  1889,  commencing 
only  two  days  after  our  arrival  in  Apia, 
of  which  I will  write  in  my  next. 

E.  J.  Wood. 


True  Courage. — That  man  is  only 
truly  brave  who  fears  nothing  so  much 
as  committing  a mean  action,  and  un- 
dauntedly fulfills  his  duty,  whatever  the 
dangers  which  impede  his  way. 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


The  Value  of  Records. 

Woo  great  an  estimate  cannot  be 
placed  upon  the  value  of  sacred 
records,  records  such  as  the 
Bible,  and  Book  of  Mormon.  The  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  are  making  sacred  records 
very  fast.  The  history  of  God’s  dealings 
with  His  people  in  ancient  days  are  al- 
ways perused  with  profit  by  the  genera- 
tions of  men,  and  in  like  manner  our  re- 
cords will  be  perused  by  our  children  with 
deep  interest,  and  they  will  value  them 
highly.  Lehi,  before  he  left  the  old 
world,  was  commanded  to  send  back  to 
Jerusalem  and  obtain  the  records  which 
w'ere  on  the  brass  plates  in  the  hands  of 
his  kinsman  Laban.  There  was  a wise 
purpose  in  this,  for  if  these  records  had 
not  been  obtained  there  would  have 
been  danger  of  his  descendants  losing 
the  knowledge  of  their  origin  and  of  the 
great  works  which  God  had  performed 
in  former  days.  The  Zarahemlaites  fell 
into  idolatry  because  they  did  not  have 
sacred  records  with  them.  In  fact,  they 
almost  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  their  fathers  through  their  not 
bringing  with  them  written  records. 

It  is  a characteristic  of  civilization  to 
preserve  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  great 
men,  that  future  generations  may  have 
the  benefit  of  their  experience  and 
knowledge.  This  has  been  done  for  us 
in  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
Who  can  read  the  Bible  and  the  mighty 
works  which  were  done  by  the  servants 
of  God  as  recorded  there  without  hav- 


ing his  faith  strengthened?  In  reading 
it  the  question  arises:  If  the  Lord  per- 
formed for  man  in  ancient  days  such 
works  as  are  there  recorded,  why  should 
He  not  do  the  same  in  our  day? 

When  the  Elders  have  been  on  mis- 
sions and  have  found  themselves  in 
want  of  various  articles  the  reading  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the 
Book  of  Mormon  always  has  had  a 
cheering  effect  and  given  them  courage 
to  persevere.  They  have  learned  from 
those  records  how  others  had  been 
sustained  and  delivered  by  the  power  of 
God,  and  their  faith  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  perusal  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  God’s  kindness.  But  it  is  not 
only  the  Elders  who  have  derived  bene- 
fit from  these  records.  The  Latter-day 
Saints  generally  have  had  no  end  of 
comfort  and  strength  in  their  times  of 
trial  in  reading  the  sacred  records  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  precious 
promises  which  God  through  His  ser- 
vants has  there  recorded  have  come  as 
balm  and  consolation  to  the  afflicted. 
By  reading  of  the  scenes  through  which 
others  have  passed  and  the  deliverances 
which  have  been  wrought  out  for  them, 
every  afflicted  soul  has  been  cheered 
and  encouraged. 

God’s  covenant  people  have  often 
been  surrounded  by  danger  and  threat- 
ened with  destruction,  but  when  they 
have  humbled  themselves  before  the 
Lord  and  repented  of  their  sins  and 
called  upon  Him  in  mighty  prayer,  He 
has  never  failed  to  extend  succor  to 
them,  and  they  have  been  delivered. 
Future  generations  will  read  about  the 
trials  of  the  Church  in  our  day,  and  of 
the  many  dangers  with  which  it  has 
been  threatened,  and  how  frequently  it 
has  seemed  that  its  destruction  was  in- 
evitable; but  they  will  find  consolation 
and  strength,  if  they  are  in  trouble,  by 
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reading  how  wonderfully,  through  the 
power  of  God,  the  Church  has  been 
saved. 

At  the  present  time  the  Latter-day 
Saints  are  called  upon  to  encounter 
trials  differing  in  many  respects  from 
everything  they  have  ever  known.  They 
have  had  their  property  in  many  in- 
stances taken  from  them  or  destroyed 
by  mobs;  but  now  some  are  threatened 
with  a loss  of  all  they  haVe  for  other 
reasons.  How  comforting  it  is  to  know 
how  the  servants  of  God  in  other  genera- 
tions have  felt  under  equally  distressing 
circumstances.  Take,  for  instance,  Job. 
He  was  a man  of  wealth  and  con- 
sideration. He  was  surrounded  by 
plenty  and  was  rich  in  this  world’s 
goods,  in  children  and  in  friends.  The 
Lord  permitted  these  to  be  swept  away 
from  him.  He  lost  his  children.  His 
substance  melted  away,  and  he  was 
reduced  to  a most  abject  condition. 
He  was  covered  with  boils  and  sat  in 
the  ashes,  poverty-stricken,  diseased 
and  helpless.  Many  men  would  have 
thought  themselves  forsaken  of  the  Lord, 
and  would  nave  given  up  in  despair. 
Not  so  with  Job.  He  preserved  his 
faith  and  was  a pattern  of  patience. 
No  murmur  against  the  Lord  or  His 
providence  escaped  his  lips.  Nothing 
that  his  friends  could  say,  though  the}.' 
judged  him  unjustly,  could  move  him 
from  his  patient  self-possession.  “The 
Lord  giveth,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away. 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord"  was  a 
sentiment  that  fell  from  his  lips.  Be- 
cause he  was  afflicted  and  stricken  he 
did  not  lose  sight  of  this  truth.  Another 
of  his  expressions  was,  “Though  He 
slay  me,  yet  will  I trust  Him.”  Sub- 
lime confidence  in  the  justice  of  the 
Lord ! And  in  thus  expressing  himself  ' 
he  proclaimed  his  full  recognition  of 
the  Lord’s  right  to  do  with  him  as  He  i 


pleased.  He  had  created  him  and  placed 
him  upon  the  earth.  All  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  Lord  had  given  him,  and  he 
saw  the  providence  of  the  Almighty  in 
taking  it  away  from  him.  He  knew 
that  his  children  would  not  have  been 
killed,  nor  his  property  been  stolen,  nor 
himself  been  smitten  outside  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  and  he  accepted 
his  misfortunes  with  the  feeling  that 
the  Lord  had  suffered  them  to  come 
upon  him  for  a wise  purpose,  and  that 
He  would  overrule  them  for  his  even- 
tual good. 

The  lesson  furnished  by  this  great 
man’s  life  is  a profitable  one.  Every 
one  who  contemplates  it  in  the  right 
spirit  can  receive  benefit  from  it,  and 
so  it  is  with  all  the  precious  records. 
They  are  full  of  illustrations  of  the 
mighty  works  performed  through  faith 
and  the  wonderful  kindnesses  which 
God  extends  to  those  who  serve  Him. 
For  this  purpose  alone  the  Bible  and 
the  Book  of  Mormon  have  a value 
beyond  price.  In  days  of  trial  and 
temptation  what  a great  comfort  is  to 
be  derived  from  perusing  them,  how 
they  strengthen  faith,  how  they  exhibit 
God’s  power  and  willingness  to  hearken 
to  and  to  help  His  faithful  children! 
In  the  days  of  famine  He  could  increase 
the  meal  in  the  widow’s  barrel  and  the 
oil  in  her  cruse,  that  neither  she  nor 
her  child  nor  the  Prophet  of  God  whom 
she  fed  should  go  destitute  for  food.  In 
the  days  of  Israel’s  extremity  He  could 
send  them  quails  to  eat  and  manna 
from  heaven.  His  servants  at  His  com- 
mand could  br;.ng  forth  water  from  the 
flinty  rock.  He  could  make  a way 
through  the  Red  Sea,  and  through  the 
River  Jordan  for  His  chosen  people  to 
pass  dryshod.  The  record  of  the 
wonderful  deliverances  which  His  people 
received  at  His  hands  is  clearly  set 
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forth  in  the  record  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Judges,  and  in  fact  throughout 
the  whole  book.  Illustration  after 
illustration  is  given  by  the  servants  of 
God,  so  that  all  who  read  might  know  of 
the  mighty  works  which  the  Lord  had 
performed. 

Faith  has  been  growing  in  the  hearts 
of  the  children  of  men,  since  the  revela- 
tion of  the  gospel,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  priesthood.  It  had  almost  died  in 
many  men,  but  the  Lord  has  restored  it 
again  to  His  people.  Through  its 
power  many  mighty  works  have  been 
done  in  this  day  and  age,  and  as  the 
faith  of  the  people  increases,  still 
mightier  works  will  be  done,  until  all 
the  words  of  the  Lord  concerning  the 
last  days  will  be  fulfilled. 

A BABE  IN  A MANGER. 

When  a sick  baby  calls  for  ginger- 
bread, it  is  plain  that  something  is 
going  to  happen,  and  when  Baby 
Becket,  on  the  very  threshold  of  eternity, 
tarried  and  cried  out,  and  at  length 
contrived  to  make  her  wants  understood, 
and  clutched  the  dirty  crust  that  Tommy 
brought  up  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
munched  it  like  a little  starved  raven, 
everybody  knew  that  she  was  going  to 
get  well. 

Great-grandmother  Becket  declared 
that  they  all  spoiled  the  baby  that  sum- 
mer; but  she  did  not  say  so  much  about 
it  after  she  herself  was  caught  in  the 
act  of  giving  the  baby  forbidden  sweets. 
But  great-grandmother  Becket  was  nut 
far  from  right.  The  small  creature  had 
come  so  near  death  that  spring,  that  no 
one  could  bear  to  reprove  her  or  to 
speak  harshly  to  her,  lest  the  little  feet 
should  again  grow  weary,  and  the  little 
face  pale  and  fade,  as  they  had  so  lately 
seen  it.  So  it  came  about  that  little 


Miss  Becket’s  feet  walked  into  new 
mischief  day  after  day,  and  the  little 
pink  fingers  left  few  naughty  tricks  un- 
tried, irom  picking  the  embroidery  out 
of  the  tidies  and  pulling  over  vases  in 
the  parlor,  to  teasing  Juno’s  puppies 
and  rifling  the  choicest  plants  in  the 
flower  garden. 

But  one  day  Baby  Becket  was  lost. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
They  had  all  seen  the  wee  figure  toddl- 
ing through  the  garden  but  a few 
minutes  before,  and  the  next  instant, 
as  it  seemed,  she  had  faded  from  sight 
as  surely  as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed 
her  up. 

Of  course  they  knew  that  it  would 
only  be  a question  of  a few  minutes 
before  they  would  find  her.  Grand- 
mother Becket  was  sure  of  this,  so  sure 
that  she  gave  a sniff  of  scorn  when  one 
of  the  young  aunts  burst  into  tears; 
but  what  made  the  old  lady  lean  so 
heavily  on  her  staff,  while  she  took  off 
her  steel-rimmed  spectacles  and  wiped 
them  with  hands  that  trembled? 

They  hunted  the  house,  from  cellar  to 
garret.  They  looked  in  all  the  closets, 
and  in  the  clothes  hamper,  and  even 
opened  the  door  of  the  little  hole  under 
the  side  porch  where  the  gas  meter  was 
kept.  They  searched  the  garden,  and 
lifted  the  trailing  branches  of  the  honey- 
suckle, and  parted  the  drooping  boughs 
of  the  heliotrope  bush  to  see  if  any 
small  figure  was  curled  up  on  the  bed 
of  dead  leaves  beneath.  They  found 
traces  of  the  little  one  everywhere.  Some 
tall  hollyhocks  were  broken  down,  and 
their  pink  and  corn-colored  blossoms 
iay  scattered  over  the  ground.  A small 
tin  wagon,  with  a china  doll  for  a 
passenger,  was  overturned  in  the  straw- 
berry bed.  There  were  marks  pf  little 
hands  on  the  sand  heap  by  the  back 
door.  Under  the  apple  tree  there  lay  a 
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green  apple,  with  the  print  of  little 
teeth  in  its  side.  Yet  the  baby  was  no- 
where to  be  found,  and  although  they 
called  her  name  over  and  over,  no 
answer  came  but  the  mournful  echo  of 
their  own  voices. 

“Somebody  has  stolen  her,”  said  the 
mother,  with  a white  face  and  quivering 
lips. 

But,  no.  The  young  aunts  had  been 
lounging  in  hammocks,  in  full  sight  of 
the  front  gate,  and  driveway,  and  were 
sure  that  the  chiid  had  not  passed  them. 
The  fence  about  the  back  yard  had  been 
built  close  and  high,  so  that  Tommy 
could  not  climb  over  it,  and  none  of  the 
neighbors  could  have  captured  her 
unless  with  a hook  and  line. 

“She  lit  a match  in  my  room  the 
other  day,  ” said  one  of  the  young  aunts, 
terrified  at  the  recollection.  “Suppose 
she  found  one  lying  around,  and  has 
burned  herself  up.  ” 

“Pooh1”  said  great-grandmother  Bec- 
ket ! Wouldn’t  we  have  smelled  the  I 
smoke?  And  do  you  imagine  a child 
could  burn  herself  up  and  vanish  into 
air  without  a trace?” 

“Here  is  Tommy,”  said  the  mother,  j 
new  hope  taking  possession  of  her  at  j 
sight  of  the  boy’s  sturdy  figure  and  ; 
cheerful,  dirty  face.  “Tommy,  your 
little  sister  is  lost.  ” 

“ Lost !” 

“We’ve  looked  everywhere,  and  can- 
not find  her.  “ 

Tommy  put  his  hands  in  his  pants 
pockets  and  whistled.  Then  he  looked 
up  and  saw  the  frightened  faces  around 
him  and  the  tears  in  his  mother’s  eyes. 

“Don’t  you  worry,  mother.  Pll  find 
her,”  he  said  bravely.  He  stood  for  a 
moment  in  a brown  study. 

“ Have  you  looked  in  the  dog  kennel?” 
he  asked.  No  one  had  thought  of  the 
dog  kennel.  Tommy  marched  to  it, 


heading  an  eager  procession.  He 
pushed  aside  Juno,  who  sat  outside, 
threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  stuck 
his  head  into  the  kennel.  But  only7  the 
puppies  were  there,  to  yelp  as  he  pushed 
them  about. 

“She  hasn’t  gone  up  a tree,  has  she?” 
he  suggested. 

“ That — baby — climb — a — tree  1 ” puffed 
great-grandmother. 

“She  can  climb  like  a squirrel,”  said 
Tommy  defiantly;  and  he  walked  around 
under  the  trees,  and  twisted  his  head  to 
look  up  among  the  green  leaves,  as 
though  he  were  hunting  for  a bird  or 
butterfly.  Then  he  had  a sudden  idea. 

“Did  you  look  in  the  barn?”  he 
asked. 

“In  the  barn?  Why,  Tommy,  you 
know  papa  had  a hasp  put  high  on  the 
door  to  keep  her  from  going  in,”  said 
the  mother. 

“But  she  can  open  it,  easy  as  any- 
thing,” insisted  Tommy.  “She  just 
takes  a lath,  and  pushes  up  on  it  so — 
aha!  didn’t  I tell  you  so?”  he  cried  in 
triumph. 

For  they  had  reached  the  barn,  and 
there  was  the  lath,  dropped  on  the 
threshold,  and  there  was  the  hasp,  loose 
and  hanging,  and  the  door  standing  a 
little  ajar. 

All  within  was  still  as  death.  A sud- 
den dreadful  fear  came  upon  the  mother. 
In  a stall  within  was  the  spirited  bay 
mare,  Dolly.  The  baby,  who  loyed 
Dolly,  and  could  see  no  difference  be- 
tween horses  and  dogs,  so  far  as  babies’ 
rights  were  concerned,  had  been  caught 
hugging  the  animal’s  fore  leg  one  day. 
What  if  she  were  now  lying  under 
the  horse’s  hoofs,  crushed,  bleeding, 
dead  ? 

“Oh,  I cannot  go  in.  I dare  not,” 
groaned  the  poor  mother. 

“Well,  she  isn’t  here,  after  all,"  said 
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Tommy  in  a crestfallen  tone.  "Not  a 
sign  of  her  anywhere." 

"What  ails  Dolly?"  asked  a young 
aunt,  her  eye  fixed  on  the  horse,  who 
stood  motionless  in  the  rear  of  her  stall, 
her  ears  pricked  forward  and  her  halter 
rope  stretched  as  far  as  it  would  reach. 

“She  must  be  sick,”  said  the  mother. 
"She  isn’t  eating  anything,  and  her 
manger  is  full  of  hay." 

"Dolly’s  all  right,”  said  Tommy 
knowingly.  "Old  Speckle’s  got  a nest 
in  the  end  of  the  manger.  Dolly’s 
awfully  fond  of  eggs.  I’ve  watched  her 
lots  of  times.  She’ll  just  keep  still  as 
a mouse  till  Speckle  lays  her  egg,  and 
then  she’ll  eat  it  up,  shell  and  all. 
Come  and  see.  ” 

He  tiptoed  up  the  stall,  then  gave  a 
cry  that  brought  them  all  to  his  side. 
For  there,  in  the  manger,  in  a nest 
hollowed  in  the  sweet  new  hay  by  the 
weight  of  her  own  little  body,  lay 
Baby  Becket,  fast  asleep. 

Nobody  could  speak  for  a moment. 
They  all  thought  of  that  other  Babe 
that  lay  in  a manger,  in  a distant  land, 
so  many  years  gone  by.  And  they 
wondered  if  the  Holy  Babe  slumbered 
more  sweetly  or  opened  more  innocent 
and  loving  eyes  than  Baby  Becket, 
awakening  with  a little  coo,  to  reach  up 
her  arms  to  her  mother. 

Flora  Haines  Longhead. 


A MUTUAL  SCARE. 

There  are  many  frightful  things  in 
this  world,  as  well  as  things  to  be 
frightened.  Sometimes  the  two  quali- 
ties reside  in  the  same  animal. 

That  a black  bear  is  a frightful 
creature  none  will  try  to  deny;  but  that 
man  himself  possesses  the  same  endow- 
ment some  may  not  readily  admit.  But, 
as  we  pass  judgment  on  Mr.  Bear, 


ought  we  not  in  justice  to  receive  judg- 
ment from  him? 

To  illustrate:  A number  of  years  ago  a 
party  of  men  went  from  Provo  City  up 
Rock  Canyon  to  get  some  poles.  This 
canyon  is  perhaps  the  roughest  gorge 
this  side  of  the  awful  chasm  of  Ge- 
henna, in  the  lower  regions,  into  which 
condemned  souls  are  plunged.  But  to 
return  to  my  story: 

After  their  wagons  were  loaded,  sup- 
per was  over,  and  the  usual  camp-fire 
tales  were  enjoyed.  Amid  roaring  laugh- 
ter, they  prepared  to  retire  for  the 
night. 

One  of  their  number,  a Mr.  Blank, 
chose  to  make  his  bed  a few  rods  from 
the  rest,  near  by  a trail. 

He  was  cautioned  by  bis  fellows  that 
if  he  valued  his  scalp  he  had  better  join 
the  crowd.  “For,”  said  one,  "these 
mountains  are  alive  with  bear;  they  are 
seen  daily,  and  often  in  groups  of  ten  or 
twenty  in  a place.  Cattle  are  chased 
every  night,  and  many  are  killed  and 
devoured.  ” 

"Furthermore,”  said  another,  "there 
is  one  old  bear  that  runs  down  that  very 
trail  every  night.  At  least  his  fresh 
tracks  are  there  every  morning.  ” 

"Oh,  I’m  no  chicken;  can’t  scare 
me,"  said  Mr.  Blank,  who,  being 
unused  to  canyon  life,  thought  they 
were  making  fun  of  him.  “I’m  not  to 
be  bluffed  so  easily.” 

"But,”  replied  several,  “your  life  is 
in  danger.  ” 

"I'll  sleep  there  if  old  Bruin  himself 
crawls  into  bed  with  me,"  was  his  bra,ve 
reply. 

But  in  uttering  these  words  little  did 
he  think  he  was  foreshadowing  a real 
adventure.  Some  people  receive  in- 
struction through  experience  only, 
thought  his  advisers,  and  at  that  all 
retired,  and  for  a while  slept  profoundly. 
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About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
true  to  prediction,  along  came  Mr. 
Bruin.  His  attention  was  arrested  at 
sight  of  the  bed,  and  his  curiosity 
greatly  aroused  when  he  beheld  the  ani- 
mal in  it. 

Anxious  for  a better  view,  he  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  bed,  snuffing  over  and 
licking  the  face  of  his  new  acquaintance. 
And  just  as  he  was  preparing  his  deli- 
cate little  mouth  to  give  the  gentleman 
an  affectionate  kiss  on  the  cheek  that  he 
had  licked  clean,  the  latter,  with  a rude- 
ness entirely  unbefitting  so  affectionate 
a greeting,  gradually  rolled  his  big,  white 
eyes  back  towards  his  forehead  until  they 
beheld — what?  Who  shall  ever  tell  what 
those  terrified  eyes  saw?  But  we  know 
it  was  only  the  delicate  form  of  a small 
black  bear,  watching  over  him  with  all 
the  demureness  of  a nun  waiting  upon 
a patient. 

But  now  note  the  utter  selfishness  of 
human  nature.  The  man  did  not  offer  a 
portion  of  his  bed  to  his  visitor  as  he 
vowed  to  his  friends  he  would,  but  most 
abruptly  and  without  the  slightest 
apology,  shouted  at  the  very  top  of  his 
voice  • 

“A  bear1"  Instantly  he  sprang  ten 
feet  into  the  air,  and  struck  the  ground 
at  a running  speed  down  the  canyon. 
(Home1  home,  sweet  sweet,  home.) 
Now  he  might  have  stopped  to  excuse 
himself,  for  thus  rudely  quitting  the  pre- 
sence of  a caller,  but  he  didn’t.  Instead, 
he  left  behind  his  hat,  boots,  and  trous- 
ers, all  for  Mr.  Bear  to  wear,  if  he 
chose. 

But  Bruin  chose  otherwise,  and  might 
have  been  seen  flying  like  the  Angel  of 
Darkness  himself  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  at  a speed  only  equaled  per- 
haps, by  that  of  the  object  of  his  fright. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  story 
are  (1)  That  if  neither  of  these  fright- 


ened animals  have  stopped  running,  they 
are  still  going.  (2)  That  Mr.  Blank  will 
never  again  make  his  bed  by  the  side  of  a 
trail.  (3)  That  if  he  should, and  Mr.  Bruin 
should  behold  it,  he  will  not  trouble 
himself  to  scrape  (or  lick)  an  acquain- 
tance. (4)  That  each  of  these  beings 
thinks  the  other  the  most  frightful  of  all 
living  creatures.  (5)  That  if  they  con- 
tinue to  travel  in  the  direction  they 
were  last  seen  going,  they  will  meet  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  earth,  when,  it 
is  hoped,  they  will  see  themselves  as 
they  saw  each  other,  and  know  each 
other  as  they  know  themselves.  The 
whole  result,  may  then  be,  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  at  least,  a reconciliation 
between  man  and  beast. 

V.  E.  Bean. 


A SLEEPLESS  NIGHT. 

Some  years  ago  an  English  Under- 
secretary of  State,  Sir  Evan  Nepean, 
found  it  impossible  to  sleep  one  night 
after  he  had  retired  to  rest.  He  rolled 
and  tossed  in  bed  until  about  2 o’clock 
in  the  morning,  when  he  arose  and  de- 
cided to  take  a walk  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  his  mind  settled.  He  sprang 
from  his  bed,  clothed  himself,  and  started 
out  into  Regent’s  Park.  Of  course  at 
so  early  an  hour  in  the  morning  there 
were  scarcely  any  people  astir,  excepting 
the  night-watchman  and  policeman.  In 
his  walk  he  passed  his  office  several 
times,  and  finally  yielded  to  an  impres- 
sion to  pass  through  a private  door  into 
his  office.  He  there  found  upon  his 
desk  a memorandum  book  containing 
items  of  importance  which  were  noted 
down  from  time  to  time  as  they  came 
into  his  mind,  of  matters  which  needed 
his  particular  attention.  He  looked 
over  the  work  without  an}?  special  object 
in  view,  when  his  eye  immediately 
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caught  sight  of  the  following  words 
which  had  been  wirtten  several  days  be- 
fore : 

"Send  a pardon  to  York  for  the  three 
marines  who  have  been  sentenced  to 
death.  ” 

He  remembered  having  given  orders 
the  previous  day  that  this  pardon  should 
be  sent,  but  there  was  no  note  upon  the 
book  of  his  commands  having  been  ful- 
filled. The  execution  was  to  occur  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  following  day, 
and  he  was  filled  with  horror  at  the 
thought  that  perhaps  his  orders  had 
been  neglected,  and  might  result  in  the 
death  of  three  human  beings. 

He  immediately  looked  through  the 
copies  of  letters  which  had  been  sent 
from  his  office  in  the  hope  of  finding 
that  the  promised  pardon  had  been  for- 
warded, but  he  found  no  indication  of 
such  having  been  done.  He  imme- 
diately hastened  to  Downing  Street  and 
aroused  the  official  whose  duty  it  was 
to  attend  to  such  matters.  He  anxiously 
inquired,  "Has  the  pardon  of  the  three 
marines,  which  was  ordered,  been  for- 
warded to  York?” 

"I  can  scarcely  remember  whether  it 
has  or  not,”  answered  the  sleepy  officer. 

“Get  your  wits  together  and  answer 
me,”  replied  the  Secretary.  “This  con- 
cerns three  lives,,  and  I do  not  intend 
to  allow  blood  to  be  shed  through 
neglect  of  men  in  my  office.” 

"Oh,  now  I remember,”  said  the 
officer.  "I  handed  the  papers  in  the 
case  yesterday  to  the  Queen’s  Secretary. 
Hed  oubtless  forwarded  them  as  desired, 
as  the  duty  belonged  to  his  office.” 

Sir  Evan  could  not,  however,  rest 
with  this  uncertainty,  but  began  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  a providence  in 
his  being  unable  to  sleep,  more  than  a 
mere  accident,  and  that  he  was  to  be 
the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  three  | 


of  his  fellow-men,  who,  though  they 
had  neglected  duty,  were  still  unworthy 
of  death. 

With  still  greater  vehemence  he  in- 
quired of  the  careless  official:  "Have 

you  a receipt  from  the  Secretary  in  your 
possession  showing  that  the  pardon  has 
really  been  sent?” 

"No,  sir.” 

"Then  we  must  immediately  find  him. 
Come,  we  still  have  time  to  catch  him 
at  his  home.” 

It  was  now  about  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  The  Queen’s  Secretary  lived 
at  some  considerable  distance,  and  it 
was  impossible  at  such  an  early  hour 
to  obtain  a vehicle  to  convey  the  anxious 
men  to  their  destination.  But  the  im- 
portance of  the  labor  they  had  to  per- 
form prompted  them  to  use  every  exer- 
tion. By  running  nearly  the  whole 
distance  they  bareiy  arrived  at  the  house 
of  the  Secretary  just  as  he  was  about  to 
enter  his  carriage  to  take  a drive  in  the 
country. 

As  the  latter  learned  from  Sir  Evan, 
whom  he  was  greatly  astonished  to  see 
at  such  an  hour  in  the  morning,  the  ob- 
ject of  his  visit,  he  exclaimed,  "Good 
heavens!  I forgot  all  about  it.  I left 
the  pardon  in  my  desk  in  the  office.” 
And  then  began  to  beg  forgiveness  for 
his  neglect. 

For  a moment  his  superior  officer 
looked  at  him  with  anger,  but  quickly 
turned  and  said  to  himself  “This  is 
wonderful.  Oh  God,  I thank  Thee  that 
I was  unable  to  sleep.” 

The  Queen’s  Secretary  immediately 
went  to  his  office  and  obtained  the  par- 
don, and  Sir  Evan  hastened  to  the  post- 
office  and  personally  handed  to  the 
express  messenger  the  pardon  for  the 
condemned  men. 

The  next  morning  just  as  the  marines 
were  about  to  enter  the  vehicle  which 
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was  to  convey  them  to  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution the  pardon  arrived.  What 
words  can  express  the  joy  of  the  poor 
men  as  the}'  heard  that  their  lives  were 
to  be  spared ! 

It  is  not  often  that  a sleepless  night 
is  so  fruitful  of  good,  as  was  the  case 
with  Sir  Evan^Nepaan. 

G.  T. 


THE  SACRAMENT. 

There  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion at  one  time  and  another  among 
the  Elders  concerning  the  object  of  the 
sacrament.  All  seem  to  understand  that 
the  great  purpose  in  partaking  of  this 
holy  ordinance  is  to  eat  and  drink  in 
remembrance  of  the  Lord — of  His  death 
and  the  atonement  which  was  wrought 
out  for  mankind  by  the  shedding  of 
His  blood. 

But  there  are  some  who  think  that  in 
addition  to  this  object,  those  who  par- 
take of  the  sacrament  obtain  the  remis- 
sion of  their  sins,  and  that  besides  the 
remembering  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the 
sacrament  is  intended  for  the  remission 
of  sins. 

There  is  a certain  element  of  truth  in 
this  idea;  but  to  say  that  the  sacrament 
is  for  the  remission  of  sins,  is  incorrect. 
It  was  not  instituted  for  that  purpose. 

The  Saints  of  God  obtain  continued 
forgiveness  of  their  sins  by  observing  all 
the  laws  which  God  has  given.  When 
they  repent  and  confess  their  sins,  they 
are  promised  forgiveness.  When  they 
keep  all  the  commandments  of  God  their 
sins  do  not  stand  against  them,  but  are 
blotted  out.  But  to  say  that  there  is 
more  efficacy  in  partaking  of  the  sacra- 
ment, and  that  the  partaking  of  it  con- 
tributes more  readily  to  the  remission 
of  sins,  than  in  prayer  and  repentance, 


and  other  good  works  which  we  are  com- 
manded to  perform,  is  erroneous;  and 
no  Elder  is  justified  in  making  any  such 
statements.  In  all  the  words  of  the 
Lord  which  have  come  to  us  upon  this 
subject,  there  is  nothing  said  that  justi- 
fies the  Elders  in  assuming  that  a person 
by  partaking  of  the  sacrament  is  any 
more  sure  to  receive  remission  of  sins 
than  by  performing  any  other  good  work 
which  we  are  commanded  to  observe. 

The  words  of  the  Savior  to  the  Jews, 
when  He  was  in  the  flesh,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Nephites, when  He  appeared 
to  them  after  His  resurrection,  and  His 
teachings  recorded  in  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  are  in  perfect  harmony  upon 
this  point.  He  testifies  to  His  disciples 
at  Jerusalem  that  His  blood  wouid  be 
shed  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  He 
commanded  them  to  eat  and  drink  of 
this  sacrament  in  remembrance  of  Him. 
Unto  the  Nephites  He  spoke  upon  this 
sacrament  with  greater  fullness.  He  told 
the  Nephites  to  partake  of  the  sacrament 
in  remembrance  of  His  body,  which  He 
had  shown  unto  them,  and  it  should  be 
a testimony  unto  the  Father  that  they 
always  remembered  Him,  and  if  they 
always  remembered  Him  they  should 
always  have  His  Spirit  to  be  with  them. 
There  was  one  important  point,  how- 
ever, that  He  dwelt  upon  with  great 
emphasis,  namely,  that  they  should  not 
knowingly  suffer  anyone  to  partake  of 
His  flesh  and  blood  unworthily,  when, 
as  His  servants,  they  administered  it. 
Indeed,  they  were  commanded  to  forbid 
anyone  eating  or  drinking  of  this  sacra- 
ment whom  the  disciples  knew  to  be 
unworthy.  One  of  the  causes  which 
was  afterward  assigned  for  the  falling 
away  of  the  Nephites  from  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  was  the  "administering  of  that 
which  was  sacred  unto  him  to  whom  it 
would  be  forbidden  because  of  unworthi- 
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ness,”  evidently  referring  to  the  sacra- 
ment. 

It  is  plain  from  all  these  words,  that 
sinners — men  who  needed  remission  of 
sins—  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  par- 
take of  this  holy  ordinance.  Those  whom 
the  Lord  thinks  worthy  to  partake  of  it 
are  those  who  keep  His  commandments 
and  live  in  as  pure  a condition  as  it  is 
possible  for  poor,  fallible  human  beings 
to  be  in.  If  the  ordinance  had  been 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  the  class  which 
the  disciples  were  told  must  not  partake 
of  it,  would  be  the  very  ones  who  needed 
it  most,  in  order  to  have  the  remission 
of  their  sins. 

In  the  Church  of  Christ  repentance  and 
baptism  are  the  means  which  the  Lord 
has  instituted  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
Afterwards,  it  the  members  of  the  Church 
commit  sins,  they  are  commanded  to 
repent  of  them,  and  to  confess  them— 
confess  them  always  to  the  Lord ; and 
when  they  sin  against  their  brethren 
and  sisters,  to  confess  them  both  to  the 
Father  and  to  those  whom  they  offend. 
When  they  have  done  this,  they  can 
partake  of  the  sacrament  in  a manner 
that  is  acceptable  unto  the  Lord. 

G.  Q.  C.in  the  Millenial  Star. 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
DEPARTMENT. 

The  General  Superintendency  of  Sun- 
day Schools  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  following,  which  have  been  sent  to 
all  Sunday  Schools  in  Zion: 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

August  12,  1893. 

Superintendent Stake  of  Zion. 

Dear  Brother: — We  herewith  hand 
you  copy  of  circular  letter,  which  we 
have  sent  to  all  superintendents  in  your 
stake.  Please  use  your  best  endeavors  to 
have  the  ward  superintendents  attend  to 


this  matter  with  spirit  and  on  the  day 
appointed. 

The  moneys,  as  you  receive  them, 
please  forward  (less  20%  retained  by 
you  for  Stake-  Sunday  School  purposes) 
to  Elder  George  Reynolds,  (Treasurer 
of  the  Union),  Box  B,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  who  will  receipt  therefor. 

We  also  hand  you  blanks  for  filling  in 
the  amount  of  each  Sunday  School’s 
donation;  the  smaller  sheet  to  be  kept 
by  you,  the  larger  to  be  returned  to  the 
treasurer  with  your  report  of  receipts 
from  the  entire  stake. 

Very  truly  your  brethren, 

Geo.  Q.  Cannon. 
George  Goddard. 
John  Morgan, 

Genl.  Suptcy.  of  Sunday  Schools. 
John  M.  Whi  taker,  Gen.  Sec. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

August  12,  1893. 

To  the  Superintendents  of  Sunday  Schools , 
of  the  Church  of  fesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints. 

Dear  Brethren: — The  urgent  calls 
pressing  upon  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Board,  compel  us  to  remind  you 
that  the  first  Sunday  in  September  of 
each  year  has  been  set  apart  as  "Nickel 
Day,”  or  the  day  on  which  to  collect 
from  all  the  officers  and  scholars  of  our 
Sunday  Schools  the  small  donations  for 
the  benefit  of  the  fund  by  which  the 
Union  is  at  present  financially  sustained. 
We  trust  you  will  not  let  the  appointed 
day  pass  without  attending  to  this 
matter,  and  that  you  will  promptly  remit 
your  collections  to  your  Stake  Superin- 
tendent, as  previously  arranged. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  brethren  and 
sisters  who  have,  or  will  be  called  by  the 
First  Presidency  to  attend  the  Sunday 
School  Normal  Courses  at  the  Brigham 
Young  Academy,  Provo,  it  is  deemed 
inexpedient  to  send  out  any  Sunday 
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School  Missionaries  to  the  different 
Stakes  during  the  approaching  fall  and 
winter. 

With  a desire  that  promptness  and 
earnestness  may  characterize  your  labors 
in  your  callings,  and  praying  the  Lord  to 
bless  you  in  the  same, 

We  remain,  your  brethren, 

Geo.  Q.  Cannon, 
George  Goddard, 
John  Morgan, 

Genl.  Suptcy.  of  Sunday  Schools. 

Jqhn  M.  Whitaker,  Gen.  Sec. 


THE  REAL  SOURCE  OF  WEALTH. 

A writer  m the  Mark  Lane,  London, 
Express  maintains  the  position  that  com- 
merce and  manufactures  must  ever  be 
secondary  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  that  the  latter  is  the  only  real 
source  of  wealth.  In  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  position  he  compares  the  nature 
and  results  of  other  industrial  pursuits 
with  that  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

First  as  to  commerce.  There  is 
nothing  produced  by  commerce,  its 
office  being  merely  the  barter  of  com- 
modities.  And  whether  this  barter 
takes  place  between  one  country  and 
another  or  between  individuals  of  the 
same  country,  it  is  but  an  exchange  of 
equivalents.  Hence  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a mere  medium  for  the  distribution 
or  circulation  of  wealth,  and  not  as  in 
any  way  contributing  to  its  existence  or 
production. 

Then  as  to  manufactures,  there  is  no 
matter  produced  which  did  not  previously 
exist,  their  office  being  only  to  convert 
material  previously  existing  into  forms 
of  greater  utility  or  convenience. 

Mining,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  to 
have  a greater  claim  to  the  production 
of  wealth,  but  does  not,  in  reality,  pro- 
duce anything  which  did  not  before 
exist,  every  pound  of  coal,  iron,  silver 


or  gold,  having  previously  existed  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  before  being  taken 
from  them. 

Agriculture  alone  affords  an  increase 
of  matter;  and  the  surplus  of  this  over 
the  cost  of  production  constitutes  the 
only  increase  of  real  wealth  or  capital. 
But  however  true  this  may  be,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  commerce,  by  the 
exchange  of  commodities  and  manufac- 
tures, by  giving  to  the  matters  produced 
by  agriculture  a more  useful  form,  are 
greatly  conducive  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  nations,  and  to  the  conveniences  and 
comfort  of  their  population. 


BAD  WORDS  IN  JAPANESE. 

In  the  Japanese  language  there  is  no 
provision  made  for  oaths,  or  words  for 
rough  language.  A man  cannot  swear 
in  Japanese!  The  worst  thing  he  can 
say  is  "fellow,”  and  if  one  is  very  much 
put  out  he  can  say,  “There!  there!”  It 
sounds  like  an  exaggeration,  but  ymu 
cannot  find  a bad  word  in  a Japanese 
dictionary. 


RAMBLING  REFLECTIONS. 

Life  is  a path  where  briars  and  flowers  are  growing 
Profusely  at  our  feet, 

And  blest  is  he  who  has  the  gift  of  knowing, 

The  bitter  from  the  sweet. 

The  rose  is  ours,  with  all  its  wealth  of  beauty, 

And  fragrance  rich  and  rare; 

The  thistle  waves,  a sentinel  on  duty, 

Whose  scars  the  reckless  wear. 

We  needs  must  know,  as  on  in  life  we  wander, 

The  duties  of  the  hour, 

And  ne’er  to  idler’s  prattle  stoop  nor  ponder 
For  work  is  honor’s  dower, 

What  though  life’s  shadeless  path  may  feel  oppressing 
Beneath  the  scorching  sun  ; 

‘Tis  sacrifice  that  gives  the  world  its  blessing, 

And  saves  us,  every  one. 

Sun,  moon  and  stars,  lakes,  rivers,  seas  and  oeean; 
The  universe  entire, 

A wondrous  lesson  speaks  of  true  devotion 
In  living  tongues  of  lire. 


J.  C. 
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THE  CHURCH  SCHOOL  CONVENTION. 

Church  School  Papers  No.  23. 

The  annual  Convention  of  the  Church 
Schools  was  held  at  the  Brigham  Young 
Academy,  Provo,  on  Monday  August 
14th,  1893,  beginning  at  11  a.m.  Dr. 
K.  G.  Maeser,  General  Superintendent, 
presided  and  Prof.  Willard  Done  offi- 
ciated as  Secretary. 

After  the  regular  opening  exercises 
Dr.  Maeser  delivered  the  following 
address : 

Dear  Fellow  Laborers:  — In  bidding 
you  welcome  in  behalf  of  President 
Woodruff  and  of  the  General  Board  of 
Education,  1 realize  that  we  are  meeting 
today  under  peculiar  and  trying  circum- 
stances which  require  of  us  a degree  of 
wisdom  in  our  deliberations  and  of 
devotion  to  our  calling  that  needs  the 
support  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  in  order  to  attain  the  objects 
desired. 

Considering  the  fact  that  our  Church 
School  Organization  is  not  only  of  a 
comparatively  recent  origin,  but  is  also 
a feature  of  the  Church  that  had  no 
precedent  to  follow,  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
its  component  parts  that  they  to  such  a 
degree  already  have  attained  to  har- 
monious action.  There  is  a vast 
difference  between  Unity  and  Uniformity , 
for,  while  the  former  has  to  be  culti- 
vated almost  to  an  unlimited  extent,  in 
regard  to  motives,  general  spirit,  aims 
and  purposes,  the  latter  requires  our  at- 
tention only  conditionally.  The  First 
Presidency  and  the  General  Board  of 
Education,  recognizing  in  Unity  one  of 
the  essential  factors  in  our  Church 
School  Organization,  are  very  desirous 
that  the  respective  Boards  of  Education 
and  teachers  should  endeavor  to  follow 
in  the  future  still  more  closely  than  they 
have  done  in  the  past  a line  of  proced- 


ure which  I am  instructed  to  mark  out, 
on  the  present  occasion,  by  a few  stakes 
as  it  were. 

General  Circulars.—  A revision  of  the 
first  five  General  Circulars  and  conden- 
sation of  them  into  one,  known  to  us  as 
General  Circular  No.  7,  contains,  we 
may  say,  the  Constitution  of  our  Church 
School  Organization,  and  as  such  ought 
to  be  familiar  to  every  one  of  our 
teachers  and  members  of  Boards,  so  that 
a compliance  with  its  provisions  would 
be  the  first  aim  of  our  Boards  and 
Faculties,  and  no  deviation  be  per- 
mitted without  consultation  with  and 
the  consent  of  the  General  Superinten- 
dent. General  Circular  No.  8 is  a sup- 
plement to  No.  7,  and  is  binding  upon 
us  in  the  same  degree.  No  Board  nor 
Faculty  meeting  should  be  held  without 
these  two  circulars  being  within  reach 
of  the  chairman  for  reference.  These 
recommendations  apply  to  any  General 
Circulars  that  may  be  issued  hereafter 
by  the  General  Board. 

Church  School  Papers.  — In  order  to  assist 
our  Church  Schools  still  more  effectually, 
the  General  Board  concluded,  to  select 
the  Juvenile  Instructor  as  its  official 
organ  of  occasional  general  instructions, 
and  instructed  the  General  Superinten- 
dent to  publish  under  the  head  of 
"Church  School  Papers”  from  time  to 
time  in  that  periodical  the  wishes  of  the 
General  Board.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  not  only  members  of 
Boards,  but  also  teachers  have  been 
found,  that  have  never  posted  them- 
selves in  regard  to  these  directions,  and 
much  confusion  and  detriment  to  our 
work  in  many  instances  has  been  the 
result  of  this  inexcusable  neglect.  It 
is,  therefore,  recommended  again,  that 
the  Church  School  Papers,  published 
since  the  last  meeting  of  any  Board  or 
Faculty  should  be  read  in  the  next 
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meeting.  The  General  Superintendent 
has  been  instructed  to  solicit  any  avail- 
able suggestions  from  members  of 
Boards  or  Faculties. 

Correspondence. — The  First  Presidency 
and  the  General  Board  of  Education 
expect  that  the  General  Superintendent 
will  be  able  to  furnish  them  any  informa- 
tion concerning  our  Boards,  Faculties, 
and  Schools,  when  called  upon.  As  our 
schools  are  extending  all  the  way  from 
Idaho  in  Mexico,  it  would  be  a matter 
of  impossibility  for  that  official  to  meet 
that  requirement  if  he  be  not  in  close 
communication  with  every  school,  what- 
ever its  grade  and  wherever  situated. 
In  consequence,  the  request  has  been 
made,  both  privately  and  in  the  Church 
School  Papers,  that  every  Principal 
report  by  letter  to  the  General  Superin- 
tendent at  least  once  every  ten  weeks. 
There  is  a vast  amount  of  correspon- 
dence carried  on  from  the  General 
Superintendent’s  office,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  all  our  correspondents,  ex- 
pecting answers,  enclose  postage  stamps 
to  lessen  the  expenses  of  the  office  in 
this  regard. 

General  Superintendent' s Visits. — These 
visits  should  be  made  to  every  Church 
School  at  least  once  a year,  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  General  Superintendent  also 
to  meet  with  the  respective  Boards,  at 
which  meeting  he  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  making  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  every  member  in  order 
to  come  to  a mutual  understanding  in 
regard  to  the  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  As  due  notice  of  that  visit 
is  given  a reasonable  time  beforehand, 
no  members  should  be  absent  on  that 
occasion  without  an  acceptable  excuse. 
It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  General  Super- 
intendent to  meet  with  the  Faculties, 
inspect  the  records  required  to  be  kept 


according  to  General  Circular  No.  7, 
page  17,  to  attend  the  exercises  of  the 
school,  and  to  give  such  instructions  as 
circumstances  may  require. 

General  Circular  No.  8.  — This  circu- 
lar especially  classifies  our  schools, 
treats  upon  the  nature  of  the  work,  and 
upon  the  authorization  under  which  it 
is  to  be  done.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
remind  all  Boards  of  the  provision  that 
none  of  them  should  commence  a school 
the  ensuing  year  without  the  charters 
having  been  obtained  from  the  General 
Board  and  the  grade,  specified  by  the 
charter,  being  strictly  observed.  A Board 
of  Examiners  has  been  appointed  to 
decide  upon  the  respective  qualifications 
of  teachers  for  any  of  the  three  grades  in 
our  Church  School  Organization,  viz. : 
Professors  and  Teachers  of  the  interme- 
diate and  of  the  Primary  Grade;  and 
nobody  should  attempt,  therefore,  to 
assume  titles  or  perform  work  for  which 
he  is  not  authorized  by  the  GeneralBoard. 

The  Board  op  Examiners. — The  mem- 
bers of  this  Board,  laboring  under  the 
direction  of  the  General  Board,  are  con- 
scious of  the  great  responsibility  resting 
upon  them,  and  are  endeavoring  to  per- 
form their  delicate  duties  with  due  con- 
sideration of  the  interests  of  our  schools 
and  of  the  circumstances  of  the  teachers 
before  them.  Inasmuch  as  they  have 
been  instructed  also  to  act  as  a Com- 
mittee on  Textbooks,  it  is  most 
earnestly  recommended  that  no  Church 
School  adopt  in  future  any  text-book 
outside  of  those  recommended  in 
General  Circular  No.  7,  without  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

Board  Meetings.  — To  obviate  the  great 
irregularity  prevailing  here  and  there  in 
regard  to  holding  meetings  of  Boards, 
the  General  Board  desires  that  each 
Board  should  hold  regular  quarterl}- 
meetings  at  fixed  dates,  and  forward  the 
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calendar  of  these  meetings  for  the 
ensuing  year  to  the  General  Superinten- 
dent before  October  1st  next.  These 
quarterly  meetings  do  not  exclude  any 
special  meetings  which  it  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  hold  occasionally. 
The  Principal  is,  ex-officio,  a member 
of  the  Board,  and  stands  in  the  same 
relationship  to  his  Board  as  the  General 
Superintendent  stands  to  the  General 
Board.  At  the  quarterly  meetings  the 
“Visiting  Committee’’should  hand  in  a 
written  report  of  their  visits  made  at  the 
school  since  the  last  meeting;  these  re- 
ports and  the  minutes  of  the  Board 
meetings  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of 
the  General  Superintendent  at  his  peri- 
odical visits.  Stake  Boards  should  require 
at  their  quarterly  meetings  reports  from 
all  the  Church  Schools,  and  from  the 
Superintendents  of  the  Religion  Classes 
in  their  respective  Stakes. 

District  Conventions.  — This  feature  of 
our  Church  School  Organization  seems 
to  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  some 
instances  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
work  before  us.  A teacher’s  profession 
is  a progressive  one,  and  a teacher  that 
ceases  to  learn,  ceases  to  be  fit  for 
teaching.  A fossilized,  run-into-a- 
groove  teacher,  in  short,  a pedant,  is 
an  incubus  upon  the  profession.  We 
all  are  apt,  however,  to  become  more 
or  less  stereotyped  if  we  seek  no  ex- 
change of  ideas  with  our  fellow-workers, 
for  none  of  us  have  a monopoly  of  truth. 

To  facilitate  the  opportunities  for 
professional  contact,  these  “District 
Conventions”  have  been  recommended  to 
be  organized  in  every  Stake  where  Church 
Schools  or  Religion  Classes  or  both  are 
conducted.  Church  School  Papers  No. 
18  contain  instructions  on  that  subject. 

Faculty  Meetings.  -It  is  a recognized 
rule  in  our  Church  School  Organization 
that  a weekly  Faculty  meeting,  on  a 


fixed  day  and  hour,  is  to  be  held  as 
soon  as  in  any  school,  two  teachers,  that 
is,  a Principal  and  an  Assistant,  are 
laboring.  Strict  minutes  of  proceed- 
ings, subject  to  the  inspection  of  the 
General  Superintendent,  should  be  kept, 
and  omissions  should  be  accounted  for 
in  the  record.  Members  of  Boards 
should  attend  occasionally  such  Faculty 
meetings.  See  Church  School  Papers 
No..  20. 

Records,  Reports,  Publications,  and 
Prints. — With  much  regret  I have  to 
state  that  the  records  in  some  Church 
Schools  have  not  been  kept  satisfac- 
torily. In  some  instances  they  were 
found  incomplete,  in  others  in  such  a 
condition  as  made  it  impossible  for  any 
one  to  understand  them.  It  is  necessary 
that  they  be  kept  in  such  a way  as 
would  enable  anybody  to  extract  from 
them  the  correct  totals  for  all  the  head- 
ings on  the  Annual  Statistical  Report. 

Reports. — The  Annual  Financial  and 
Statistical  Reports,  the  summaries  of 
which  are  before  you  today  for  inspec- 
tion, have  been  in  many  cases  very  un- 
satisfactory this  year.  I will  now 
explain  the  proper  way  of  getting  them 
up.  (Speaker  did  so.)  The  General 
Board  holds  every  Principal  responsi- 
ble for  the  proper  keeping  of  these 
records  and  reports.  Officers  not  per- 
forming their  duties  satisfactorily  should 
have  others  appointed  in  their  place. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  financial  reports 
have  been  unreliable,  being  forwarded 
either  without  the  endorsement  of  the 
Auditing  Committee,  or  the  accounts 
were  found  incomplete  or  in  some  in- 
stances absolutely  incorrect.  Principals 
of  our  Church  Schools  should  assist 
secretaries  and  treasurers  of  our  Boards 
in  keeping  records  and  in  making  out 
reports,  whenever  such  assistance 
is  needed. 
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Notwithstanding  the  request  made  in 
Church  School  Papers  No.  21,  that  the 
General  Superintendent  should  be  fur- 
nished with  copies  of  all  publications 
and  prints  issued  by  any  of  our  schools, 
only  few  responses  have  been  made  thus 
far.  In  connection  with  this  point  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  repeated  requests 
made  in  the  Church  School  Papers  that 
the  Genera]  Superintendent  be  furnished 
with  an  historical  report  of  the  organi- 
zation of  every  Board  and  School  up  to 
date,  so  that  he  can  make  a summary  to 
the  Church  Historian  at  October 
Conference. 

Religion  Classes. — The  First  Presi- 
dency and  the  General  Board  of  Educa- 
tion desire  most  earnestly  that  all  Stake 
Boards  take  the  matter  of  Religion 
Classes  into  active  consideration.  You 
are  reminded  of  the  circular  of  the  First 
Presidency,  addressed  to  the  Presidents 
of  Stakes,  and  Bishops,  under  date  of 
October  29th,  1890,  and  published  in 
General  Circular  No.  7,  pages  12-14. 
The  necessity  calling  forth  that  circular 
then,  is  enhanced  now  by  the  stringency 
of  the  times.  A great  many  of  our 
youth  being  prevented  from  availing 
themsedves  of  a Church  School  educa- 
tion, who  under  other  circumstances 
would  gladly  have  done  so  the 'Stake 
Presidencies  and  their  respective  Stake 
Boards  of  Education  will  please  appoint 
at  once  a Superintendent  of  Religion 
Classes  for  the  Stake,  report  his  name 
and  address  to  the  General  Superinten- 
dent for  the  purpose  of  having  him 
instructed  for  his  work.  The  General 
Board  of  Education  have  issued  blank 
reports  for  these  classes,  which  will  be 
sent  to  all  the  Stake  Presidencies. 
(Explains  their  use.) 

Teachers''  Engagements. — Although  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  General  Board  that 
Principals  of  our  Church  Schools  should 


be  engaged  by  their  respective  Boards 
at  a per  annum  salary,  and  not  for  so 
many  months  or  weeks,  leaving  for  the 
present  the  financial  arrangements  with 
the  assistant  teachers  to  a mutual  under- 
standing between  the  contracting  parties, 
the  present  peculiar  financial  conditions 
of  the  whole  country  compels  us  to 
modify  this  rule  to  some  extent. 

Our  Church  Schools.- — A number  of  our 
Boards  of  Education  have  reported  that 
they  are  obliged  by  the  hard  times  to 
suspend  operations  during  the  ensuing 
academic  year,  while  several  others  are 
making  the  continuance  of  the  schools 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  appro- 
priation made  by  the  General  Board. 

It  is  my  sad  duty  to  report  to  this 
Convention  that  it  does  not  lie  within 
the  power  of  the  General  Board  to 
make  any  appropriation  at  all  for  this 
year,  but  it  realizes  at  the  same  time  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  a calamity  for  any 
Stake  to  have  its  Academy  suspend 
operation,  if  even  only  for  a season. 
The  question  arises,  therefore,  “What 
can  be  done?” 

A Mission. — A suggestion  has  been 
made  to  the  First  Presidency,  meeting 
with  their  approval,  to  the  end  that  a 
call  be  made  at  this  Convention,  for 
volunteers,  willing  to  take  charge  of 
Church  Schools  at  a pro  rata  salary, 
based  upon  the  tuition  after  deducting 
for  fuel  and  other  running  expenses,  and 
to  take  the  risk  of  getting  much,  little, 
or  nothing.  If  the  school  should  be 
maintained  in  this  way  to  the  end,  the 
time  of  this  service  will  be  credited 
as  a mission  to  the  respective  teachers. 

By  a decision  of  the  General  Board, 
the  rule  that  not  less  than  forty'  weeks 
should  be  counted  as  an  academic  yrnar 
for  Stake  Academies,  unless  otherwise 
arranged  with  the  General  Superinten- 
dent, is  suspended  for  the  ensuing 
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school  year,  and  the  General  Superinten- 
dent is  instructed  to  arrange  with  the 
respective  Boards  such  lengths  of  the 
school  year  as  their  circumstances  may 
permit. 

Business  Before  the  Convention.  — In 
Church  School  Papers  No.  20  were 
given  five  subjects  for  the  teachers  to 
consider,  so  that  these  subjects  might 
be  intelligently  discussed  at  this  Con- 
vention, and  a uniform  course  be 
adopted  for  all  our  Church  Schools,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  confusion  prevailing 
in  regard  to  them,  making  it  impossible 
for  the  General  Superintendent  in  many 
instances  to  arrive  at  a correct  compar- 
ative estimate  of  the  schools’  work 
and  standing.  These  points  I desire  to 
have  disposed  of  during  the  present  ser- 
vices of  the  Convention,  either  by 
separate  committees  or  by  the  Conven- 
tion as  a committee  of  the  whole. 

The  following  points  were  presented 
and  discussed  in  Convention,  and  the 
decisions  herein  stated  were  reached. 

1.  Regarding  the  consideration  of 
incidental  questions  in  regular  class 
work,  the  recommendation  was  made 
that  incidental  questions  bearing  on  the 
subject  at  hand  be  permitted  to  the 
extent  of  subordinate  relationship 
only. 

2.  The  Nomenclature  of  Departments  and 
Classes. — It  was  decided  that  the  same 
nomenclature  shall  be  used  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  Church,  and  the  actual 
method  of  designation  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

3.  The  Monitorial  System. — The  deci- 
sion was  reached  that  the  monitorial 
system  shall  be  recommended  in  the 
first  eight  grades,  but  not  in  the  higher 
classes.  This  shall  be  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  the  students  employed  as 
monitors,  seniors,  etc.,  in  giving  them 
practice  in  self-control,  in  the  govern 


ment  of  others,  and  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  sense  of  public  responsibility. 

4.  Diagraming  and  Analysis. — The 
recommendation  was  made  that  dia- 
graming and  analysis  be  used  in  the 
various  branches  as  a means,  but  never 
as  an  end. 

5.  The  Different  Methods  of  Calling 
upon  Students  in  Class. — It  was  recom- 
mended th'at  in  each  school  there  be 
variety  in  methods  of  teaching,  but  uni- 
formity in  school  tactics. 

It  is  desired  that  the  decisions 
reached  in  these  cases  shall  be  regarded 
and  observed  as  fully  as  possible  in  all 
Church  Schools. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Talmage,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  requested  that  the 
Principal  of  each  school  send  to  him, 
P.  O.  Box  1047,  Salt  Lake  City,  two 
copies  of  each  year’s  circular  as  it  is 
issued. 

He  also  stated  that  those  who  intend 
to  undergo  examination  before  the  Board 
at  any  time,  should,  previous  to  the 
time  of  examination,  gain  from  the 
examiners  all  necessary  information 
regarding  the  branches  they  are  attempt- 
ing, that  they  may  fully  understand  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  work 
required  of  them.  The  examiners  will  be 
pleased  to  correspond  with  the  teachers 
at  any  time  regarding  their  work,  mak- 
ing such  suggestions  and  rendering  such 
assistance  as  shall  tend  to  elevate 
and  improve  the  general  system  of 
schools. 

Dr.  Maeser  especially  requested  that 
teachers  communicate  to  him  points  of 
interest  for  insertion  in  the  Church 
School  Papers,  that  these  may  be  made 
of  still  greater  value  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  this  work. 

The  Convention  adjourned,  subject  to 
call,  with  appropriate  closing  exercises. 

Dr.  Karl  Maeser,  Gen.  Supt. 
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Our  5folks. 

YOUNG  FOLKS’  STORIES. 


Cured  by  Faith. 

I desire  to  tell  the  little  readers  of 
the  Juvenile  Instructor  of  my  sickness 
and  recovery,  for  I want  them  to  know 
how  good  our  Father  in  heaven  was  to 
me. 

I first  took  pneumonia,  and  then  erysi- 
pelas set  in.  My  head  and  face  swelled 
and  blistered,  and  my  head  was  twice  as 
large  as  it  was  naturally.  My  eyes  were 
swelled,  and  entirely  shut  for  three  or 
four  days. 

Mamma  said  people  would  come  in 
and  look  at  me,  and  looking  as  though 
they  doubted  my  recovery,  go  away. 

I was  out  of  my  mind  part  of  the 
time.  I did  not  eat  anything  for  over 
a week,  and  got  to  be  not  much  more 
than  skin  and  bones. 

The  only  doctor  we  called  on  was  our 
Father  in  Fleaven;  and  I think  He  is 
the  only  sure  Doctor  that  we  can  have. 

They  did  not  put  anything  on  my  head 
and  face  but  dry  flour.  And  the  Elders 
administered  to  me  often,  and  mamma 
said  she  fasted  and  asked  the  Lord 
to  heal  me,  and  He  answered  our  prayers. 
No  earthly  doctor  could  have  cured  me 
so  quickly.  The  sores  on  my  face  got 
well  almost  immediately,  and  the  scabs 
came  off  with  the  flour.  The  day  I first 
sat  up  was  on  Thursday,  and  on  the 
next  Saturday  afternoon  I walked  one 
block,  to  the  store.  A man  that  had 
been  to  see  me  a few  days  before,  was 
in  the  store,  and  he  told  mamma  after- 
wards he  could  hardly  believe  his  own 
eyes.  Then  next  day  I went  to  Sunday 
School,  and  those  that  had  seen  me 
when  sick  now  stared  at  me.  I have 


been  alright  ever  since,  only  I am  al- 
most bald  headed. 

Alice  Arminnie  Hatch , age  g years. 
Koosharem,  Piute  Co.,  Utah. 


A PET  ANIMAL  SHOW. 

In  Manchester,  England,  there  is 
held  every  year  a show  of  pet  animals,  at 
which  prizes  are  given  for  those  who 
show  that  they  are  best  treated,  and 
those  who  are  kindest  and  are  best 
taught. 

Most  of  the  animals  are  sent  to  the 
show  by  children,  for  whom  it  is  espe- 
cially held.  It  is  managed  by  a society 
called  the  Band  of  Kindness,  which  has 
been  formed  to  promote  and  encourage 
kindness  to  animals  amongst  children. 
Each  member  of  the  society,  upon  join- 
ing it,  signs  a pledge  to  protect  all 
animals  as  far  as  possible,  to  feed  birds 
in  the  winter,  and  not  to  rob  or  destroy 
their  nests,  to  be  kind  to  all  domestic 
animals,  and  in  no  way  to  hurt  them  if 
it  can  be  avoided. 

They  included  working  and  pet 
donkeys,  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  guinea- 
pigs,  fowls,  pet  birds,  and  goats. 
Amongst  the  dogs  the  collies  attracted 
much  attention,  though  many  of  the  pet 
breeds  excited  much  interest,  particu- 
larly the  small  poodle,  learned  in  many 
tricks.  One  of  the  cats  was  a three- 
legged  Manx,  while  a red  Russian  Tom, 
with  tinted  beard,  bore  off  the  palm  for 
size  and  beauty.  He  was  described  as 
“very  affectionate  with  children,  will 
refuse  to  eat  unless  fed  by  the  hands,  will 
sit  up  and  box  like  a man."  Some  of 
the  cocks  were  fine  fellows,  especially 
the  Brahma,  which  took  the  first  prize, 
and  the  goats  exhibited  so  pleased  the 
judge  that  he  added  an  extra  sovereign  to 
the  prize  money. 
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Amongst  what  may  be  called  the 
"special"  attractions,  was  a performing 
donkey,  “ Smiler,  "which  walked  up  stairs, 
jumped  a five  barred  gate,  fired  a 
pistol,  enjoyed  a see-saw,  placed  his 
fore  legs  on  his  master’s  shoulders,  and 
executed  many  other  tricks.  A truly 
happy  "family”  was  shown,  dogs,  cats, 
mice,  rats,  a bat,  pigeons,  doves,  a hawk, 
and  various  small  birds  dwelling  together 
in  unity  in  one  cage. 

With  kindness  and  patience,  animals 
may  be  trained  to  do  wonderful  things. 


THE  SEA  OF  GALILEE. 

Thd  Sea  of  Galilee  is  beautiful  in 
summer.  Wherever  its  shores  are  culti- 
vated they  are  one  mass  of  waving  grain. 
The  chief  beauty,  however,  lies  in  the 
oleander  bushes  that  fringe  the  lake  all 
round.  They  grow  in  clumps  about  ten 
feet  high,  and  the  flowers  are  so  plentiful 
that  each  clump  has  the  aspect  of  a large 
bouquet. 

The  plain  of  Gennesaret  is  partly 
cultivated,  but  it  still  retains  its  deso- 
late appearance.  Huge  weeds  make 
impassable  barriers  along  its  many 
marshy  brooks.  This  plain  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  favored  spots  in  the  world 
from  the  agricultural  standpoint.  There 
never  was  more  ferile  soil,  and  copious 
springs  send  perennial  streams  meander- 
ing in  every  direction. 


A MYSTERIOUS  WELL. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Shiraz,  Persia, 
upon  a hill  the  traveler  comes  upon 
some  wells  which  would  seem  to  date 
back  to  the  great  King  Darius,  for  the 
labor  involved  in  their  construction 
certainly  points  to  a dynasty  more  mag- 
nificent in  its  undertakings  for  the  royal 


pleasure  than  the  Parthian,  Sassanian, 
or  the  Arab.  Near  the  top  of  the  preci- 
pitous hill  there  yawns  an  opening,  per- 
fectly rectangular,  about  eight  yards  by 
six,  which  is  the  mouth  of  a well  going 
straight  down  into  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain.  The  shaft  is  cut  in  the  live 
rock,  the  sides  are  as  perpendicular  as 
the  plumb  line  can  make  them,  and  the 
depth  something  under  four  hundred 
feet,,  the  bottom  at  present  being  dry. 
Within  fifty  yards  on  the  same  hill  are 
two  smaller  wells,  and  local  tradition 
asserts  that  there  is  underground  com- 
munication between  the  three.  This 
theory  finds  support  in  the  fact  that 
when  a pistol  is  fired  at  the  mouth  of 
one  of  these  wells  to  disturb  the  pigeons 
who  flock  thither  at  the  noontide  heat, 
the  noise  made  by  their  wings,  at  first 
very  loud,  gets  gradually  fainter,  as 
though  the  birds  were  escaping  through 
some  lateral  galleries.  They  certainly 
take  themselves  in  some  manner  away 
from  the  perpendicular  shaft  without 
coming  out  at  the  upper  mouth,  though 
there  is  no  evidence  that  their  exit  takes 
place  through  either  of  the  other  two 
wells. 


BE  IN  TIME. 

Be  in  time  for  every  call; 

If  you  can,  be  first  of  all: 

Be  in  time. 

If  your  teachers  only  find 
You  are  never  once  behind, 
But  are,  like  the  dial,  true, 
They  will  always  trust  to  you; 
Be  in  time. 

Never  linger  ere  you  start; 

Set  out  with  a willing  heart;. 
Be  in  time. 

In  the  morning  up  and  on, 
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First  to  work  and  soonest  done, 
This  is  how  the  goal’s'attained ; 
This  is  how  the  prize  is  gained; 

Be  in  time. 

Those  who  aim  at  something  great, 
Never  yet  were  found  too  late; 

Be  in  time. 

Life  with  all  is  but  a school; 

We  must  work  by  plan  and  rule, 
With  some  noble  end  in  view, 

Ever  steady,  earnest,  true: 

Be  in  time. 


BEGINNINGS. 

The  story  is  an  old  one,  but  goodlfor 
all  that.  Said  the  camel,  "It  is  cold  out 
here;  may  I put  my  head  within  your 
door?”  The  merchant  could  not  find  it 
in  his  heart  to  refuse.  Before  long  the 
camel’s  neck,  as  well  as  his  head,  was 
within  the  little  room;  then  his  should- 
ers; then  his  whole  body.  So  the  mer- 
chant was  crowded  out  entirely,  for  the 
room  was  not  big  enough  for  both  of 
them.  We  sometimes  think  it  no"great 
harm  if  we  permit  the  beginning  of  a 
bad  habit  to  enter  our  bosom.  If  it 
would  stop  there,  it  might  [not  do  so 
much  evil.  But  no  one  knows  where  a 
bad  habit  will  stop.  It  is  quite  as  likely 
as  not  to  crowd  out  every  good  thing. 
So  look  out  for  beginnings. 


THE  NOISY  BOYS. 

They  say  that  boys 
Make  all  the  noise, 

And  that  the  girls  are  quiet. 
If  girls  were  boys, 

I know  their  joys 
Would  only  be  in  riot. 

I know  we  oft, 

When  mud  is  soft, 

Forget  to  use  the  door-mats; 


We  go  all  “fours,” 

We  slam  the  doors, 

We  use  our  hats  like  brick-bats. 

Perhaps  we  may 
Some  sunny  day, 

Attempt  to  tease  the  girls, 

To  eat  their  cake, 

And  faces  make, 

Or  pull  their  dangling  curls. 

But  then  }7ou  know, 

When  we  do  so, 

It’s  only  just  in  fun; 

For  when  we  will, 

We  can  be  still, 

As  almost  any  one. 

But  let  them  say 
Whate’er  they  may, 

About  our  dreadful  noise, 

For  errands  done, 

Some  one  to  run, 

They’re  glad  to  find  the  boys. 


TWO  CHERRIES. 

As  I was  going  shopping  one  morn- 
ing, I saw  my  little  niece,  Ida,  coming 
towards  me.  Ida  is  a sweet  girl  about 
six  years  old.  Everybody  loves  her. 

As  soon  as  I saw  her  I knew  some- 
thing had  happened  to  please  her,  she 
looked  so  happy.  Her  cheeks  were 
redder  than  usual,  and  her  eyes  were 
shining  with  delight. 

"Turn  about,  and  go  shopping  with 
me,"  I said,  after  I had  kissed  her  good 
morning. 

"Not  this  time,  Aunt  Rosie,”  she 
answered;  "I  must  hurry  home,  for  I have 
something  for  mamma  and  baby.  You 
can  take  one  little  peep.” 

She  opened  her  hand  and  I saw — 
what  do  you  think? — two  ripe  cherries! 

“ 1 would  give  you  one,  Aunty,  if  I 
had  another.  Aren’t  they  nice?  Uncle 
Tom  gave  them  to  me.  Baby  Alice 
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never  tasted  a cherry  in  all  her  little 
life !” 

"It  will  be  a great  treat,”  said  I. 
"How  do  they  taste?” 

"O,  I don’t  know,  but  they  look  so 
nice!  Uncle  Tom  only  gave  me  two, 
and  I want  mamma  and  baby  to  have 
hem !” 

And  that  was  what  made  . her  so 
happy — two  cherries  for  mamma  and 
baby ! 

I have  seen  little  girls  who  would 
have  eaten  them  both  themselves.  Do 
you  wonder  everybody  loves  dear  little 
Ida? 

So  I had  to  go  shopping  alone.  But 
before  I returned  home  I went  to  the 
market  and  bought  a quart  of  the  finest 
black-heart  cherries  I could  find,  great, 
plump  ripe  ones.  I went  round  to 
Ida’s  and  told  Bridget,  the  kitchen-girl, 
to  give  them  to  Ida  and  say  . that  they 
were  a present  from  a friend. 

Of  course  Ida  shared  them  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  family;  but  she  found 
out  herself  how  cherries  tasted. 


The  next  time  I saw  her  she  told 
me  all  about  it;  but  she  never  could 
guess  who  sent  her  those  cherries. 

KITTY  KNEW  ABOUT  SHEEP. 

Seven  sheep  were  standing 
By  the  pasture  wall. 

"Tell  me,”  said  the  teacher 
To  her  scholars  small, 

"One  poor  sheep  was  frightened, 

. Jumped,  and  ran  away, 

One  from  seven — how  many 
Woolly  sheep  would  stay?" 

Up  went  Kitty’s  fingers — 

A farmer’s  daughter  she, 

Not  so  bright  at  figures 
As  she  ought  to  be. 

" Please,  ma’am — “ Well,  then,  Kitty, 
Tell  us,  if  you  know." 

"Please,  if  one  jumped  over, 

All  the  rest  would  go." 


Always  be  good-natured.  A few  drops 
of  oil  will  do  more  to  start  the  most 
stubborn  machinery  than  all  the  vinegar 
in  the  world. 


HALLELUJAH  SONG. 


Words  and  Music  by  C.  Denney. 


When  the  heavens 
When  the  Sav-ior 
When  the  earth  has 


were  com  - plet  - ed,  And  the  earth  prepared  for  man, 

came  from  heav  - en,  And  was  born  in  Beth  - le  - hem, 

filled  its  mis  - sion,  And  redeemed  from  pow’r  of  sin, 
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An-gels  shouted  Hal  - le  - lu  - jah!  And  they  sang  A - men,  a - men 

An-gels  shouted  Hal  - le  - lu - jah!  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 

Then  we’ll  all  chout  Hal  - le  - lu  - jah!  And  we’ll  sing  A - men,  a - men. 
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A SABBATH  HYMN. 


Music  by  E.  Beesley. 
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This  Sabbath  day  we 
How  great  must  be  the 
Then  let  the  theme  of 
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meet  To  worship  God  a - bove;  With  heart  and  voice  we’ll 

love  Of  the  A1  -migh-ty  One,  To  give  for  our  sal  - 

praise  In -spire  each  heart  and  soul;  - For  all  His  lov  - ing 
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praise  Him  For  His  re  - deem  - ing  love, 

va  - tion  His  own  be  - got  - ten  Son! 

kindness,  We  will  His  name  ex  - tol; 
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For  life,  and  health,  and 
How  great  His  tend-er 
Yea,  let  us  ev  - er 


free  - dom,  We’ll 
mer  - cy  To 
praise  Him,  And 
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praise  Him  in  our 
send  Him  from  on 
let  our  voi  - ces 


III 
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song,  And  ask  Him,  in  His  mer  - cy,  These  blessings  to  pro-long, 
high,  To  suf-fer  per  -se  - cu  - tion,  And  for  our  sins  to  die! 
ring,  In  songs  of  praise  and  glo  - ry  To  God,  our  heav’nly  King! 
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COOL  COURAGE  OF  A KING. 

Among  the  might-have-beens  of  his- 
tory is  an  incident  in  Enlgish  royal  life 
seventy-eight  years  ago,  that  strikingly 
reminds  us  of  the  way  President  Lin- 
coln lost  his  life. 

A story  of  the  attempt  on  the  life  of 
King  George  III,  is  worthy  to  be  re 
membered.  On  May  15,  1800,  the 

English  Ministers  received  notice  that 
an  attempt  would  be  made  to  assassinate 
the  King,  and  advised  him  not  to  go 
to  Drury  Lane.  George  III  replied 
that  he  feared  nothing.  On  arriving, 
he  took  care  to  enter  his  box  first,  and 
as  he  did  so,  a pistol  shot  was  heard, 
and  a bullet  lodged  in  the  ceiling.  He 
turned  and  said  to  the  Queen,  who  was 
behind  him : 

“Stand  back  for  a moment.  They 
are  burning  some  cartridges.” 


He  then  advanced  to  the  front  of  the 
box,  and  folding  his  arms,  called  aloud, 
“Now  you  may  fire  if  you  like.  ” 

An  appeal  to  the  sentiment  and  ad- 
miration of  a crowd  always  produces  its 
effect.  The  audience  rose  to  their  feet 
like  a single  man,  and  raised  loud  accla- 
mations. After  this,  he  allowed  his 
family  to  enter  the  box,  saying, 

“Now  there  is  no  danger.” 

Three  times  “God  Save  the  King”  was 
sung,  and  Sheridan,  who  was  present, 
added  two  new  verses. 

When  the  King  was  complimented 
on  his  courage,  he  replied. — 

"The  life  of  a king  is  at  the  mercy 
of  any  one  who  is  wdlling  to  expose  his 
own.  I only  performed  the  duty  of  my 
station.  ” 
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XVII. 

SIXTH  BRANCH  ( MollliSCd ) CONTINUED. 

head-footed  mollusks  {Cephalopoda). 

We  come  now  to  the  third  and  fast 
class  of  the  great  Mollusca  branch,  of 
which  the  stjuids  and  cuttle  fishes  have 
been  already  named  as  examples.  These 
constitute  the  Class  Cephalopoda,  the 
term  really  meaning  “head-footed,”  and 
so  used  because  in  the  case  of  nearly 
all  of  these  animals,  a number  of  ten- 
tacles, once  called  feet,  are  attached  to 
the  region  of  the  head.  Of  these  ten- 


Eig.  l.  A pteropod,  or  “wing-footed”  mollusfe, 

( Clio  borealis ) twice  natural  size. 

tacular  appendages  there  are  usually 
six,  eight,  or  ten;  and  in  the  midst  of 
them  the  mouth  opening  is  situated. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  strange  order 
Pteropoda , or  "wing-footed”  mollusca,. 
so  called  because  of  a wing-like  expan- 
sion of  the  mantle  in  the  region  of  the 
neck.  As  an  example,  we  may  select 
the  pretty  little  Clio,  illustrated  in  figure 
1.  The  full  name  of  this  creature  is 


Clio  borealis ; the  latter  part  referring  to 
its  habitat, — the  northern  seas.  Though 
i small, — usually  not  more  than  an  inch  in 
length, — the  clio  is  remarkable  for  many 
features  of  structure  and  habit.  By 
rapid  movement  of  the  fin-like  organs  or 
wings,  the  little  creature  makes  rapid 
and  graceful  progress  through  the  water. 
Attached  to  the  head  are  six  tentacles, 
each  of  which  is  shown  by  the  micro- 
scope to  consist  of  a multitude  of  thread- 
like organs,  terminating  in  expanded 
discs  or  suckers.  Of  these  suckers  there 
J are  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand, endowing  the  owner  with  a pre- 
hensile power,  which  surpasses  in  pro- 
portion to  the  bulk  of  the  creature  that 
of  any  other  subject  of  the  aniiral  king- 
dom. Clio,  and  other  related  wing-foot- 
ed mollusks,  are  all  small,  some  even  cf 
microscopic  size;  they  live  in  shoals  or 
swarms,  in  the  ocean,  even  thousands  of 
miles  from  land.  They  are  voracious 
feeders,  and  in  turn  form  the  food  of 
! many  large  sea  animals,  particularly  the 
whale. 

The  Pteropoda  possess  such  peculi'ari- 
! ties  in  structure,  that  naturalists  have 
been  puzzled  as  to  the  proper  way  of 
classifying  them;  and  at  present  there 
is  a dispute  as  to  their  position  among 
the  Cephalophora,  or  here  with  the 
Cephalopoda. 

The  true  cephalopods  are  usually 
classified  according  to  the  number  of 
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their  gills  or  breathing  organs.  Of  the 
P our-gilled  cephalopods  ( Tetrabranchiata ), 
the  Nautilus  is  a prominent  example. 
Animals  of  this  order  are  encased,  each 
in  a calcareous  shell,  from  which  the 


Fig.  2.  Shell  of  Pearly  Nautilus.  ( Nautilus pompilius)  one  half. 


soft  parts  may  be  protruded.  A well 
developed  mantle  covers  the  body;  and 
beneath  this  cloak  the  head  and  its 
appendages  may  be  hidden.  The 
shell  of  the  nautilus  (figure  2)  is  - 
a very  beautiful  object;  covered 
with  pearly  nacre,  and  hence  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  common  popular 
name  Pearly  Nautilus  applied  to 
the  animal.  Another  common 
appellation  for  the  same  species 
is  Chambered  Nautilus , the  term 
having  reference  to  the  internal 
division  of  the  shell  into  separate 
cells  or  chambers  (see  figure  3). 

These  chambers  increase  in  size 
from  the  first  or  central  cells  to 
the  last  or  outside  ones.  The  ani-  Fi#  3 
mal  lives  in  the  last  formed,  or 
largest  cell;  the  others  are  empty,  all 
being  connected  by  a central  siphuncle, 
consisting  of  a membranous  tube.  By 
rarifying  or  compressing  the  air  in  the 
cells,  water  may  be  admitted  or  expelled, 


and  so  the  specific  gravity  of  the  creature 
is  changed  and  its  movements  made 
easier.  As  the  nautilus  finds  its  pearly 
home  inadequate  for  its  increasing  bulk, 
it  constructs  for  itself  another  and  more 
spacious  residence,  into  which 
it  moves  bodily.  The  tentacles 
project  from  the  head;  the 
visual  organs  are  borne  upon 
peduncles.  The  eye  of  the 
nautilus  is  peculiar  in  consist- 
ing of  a hollow  globe,  which  is 
filled  during  the  life  of  the 
animal  with  sea  water,  and 
this  medium  is  supposed  to 
take  the  place  of  a refracting 
lens. 

But  a single  genus  compris- 
ing two  species  of  the  nautilus 
is  now  known;  but  these  species 
are  the  remnant  of  a once  pow- 
erful race,  the  remains  of  over 
one  thousand  five  hundred  fos- 
sil species  having  been  discovered  in 
the  rocks. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  of  the 


Section  of  Pearly  Nautilus,  or  Chambered  Nautilus; 
(Nautilus pompilius,)  showing  internal  septa 


Nautilus  family,  now  extinct,  the  Am- 
monite must  be  mentioned.  Figure  4 
shows  the  fossil  remains  of  three  of  these 
creatures;  they  varied  from  half  an  inch 
to  a yard  in  diameter.  The  remains  of 
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many  species  of  ammonites  aie  found  in 
Utah. 

The  Two-gilled  cephalopods , {D ib ran- 
ch lat  a)  include  the  squids  and  their  kin. 

In  the  common  Squid  ( Sepia ),  figure  5, 
the  body  is  enveloped  by  a mantle,  in 
the  fore  part  of  which  is  a cleft^through 


Fig.  4.  Fossil  Ammonites. 


which  the  head  may  be  extended.  A 
constriction  or  neck  divides  the  head 
from  the  body,  the  eyes  are  large  and 
staring.  From  the  head  rise  eight 
shorter  tentacles,  and  two  longer  ones, 
all  having  numerous  suction  discs, 
which  are  distributed  along  the  entire 
inner  surface  of  the  short  arms,  and  on 


Fig.  5.  The  common  squid,  or  cuttle  fish  ( Sepia 
officianlis) ; B its  “pen”  or  “cuttle  bone.” 

the  expanded  ends  of  the  longer  ones. 
These  tentacles  are  doubtless  of  great 
service  to  the  animal  in  capturing  its 
prey,  which  consists  of  all  animals 
weaker  than  itself,  that  come  within  its 
reach.  The  squids  in  turn  furnish  food 


for  the  dolphins  and  porpoises.*  The 
flesh  is  also  esteemed  in  some  places  as 
human  food. 

The  siphon  is  situated  beneath  the 
mouth;  and  through  it  the  animal  can 
expel  water  with  great  force,  thus  aiding 
in  its  own  propulsion.  When  alarmed, 
it  ejects  into  the  water  a black  inky 
fluid.  This  fluid  is  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  sepia,  a favorite  ingredient  of 
water  colors.  So  enduring  is  this  pig- 
ment that  excellent  ink  has  been  pre- 


Fig.  6.  Cuttle-fish.  (Loligo  vulgaris.) 


pared  from  the  ink-bags  of  fossil  cuttle- 
fishes. Extending  through  the  body  is 


* An  interesting  account  of  the  porpoise’s  manner  of 
dining  wire’ll  cuttle  fish  figure  on  the  bill  of  fare  is 
given  by  Mitchelet:  “ These  lords  of  the  ocean  are  so 
delicate  in  their  tastes  that  they  eat  only  the  head  and 
arms,  which  are  both  tender  and  easy  of  digestion 
They  reject  the  hard  parts,  and  especially  the  alter- 
part  of  the  body.  The  coast  at  Roy  an,  for  example,  is 
covered  with  thousands  of  these  mutilated  cuttle  fish. 
The  porpoises  take  most  incredible  bounds,  at  first  to 
frighten  them,  and  afterwards  to  run  them  down;  in 
short,  after  their  feast,  they  give  themselves  up  to 
gymnastics.” — (Quoted  by  Figuier?) 
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an  internal  calcareous  structure  known  in  the  preparation  of  tooth  powders, 
as  cuttle-bone;  it  is  illustrated  in  figure  and  as  food  for  caged  birds. 

5 at  B.  This  is  often  called  the  pen  An  allied  species  is  that  of  Loligo 


Fig.  7.  Capture  of  a gigantic  cuttle  fish  or  squid,  by  the  French  boat  Alecton  near  Teneriffe. 

(From  Figuier  after  Berthelot.) 


from  a fanciful  association  with  the  ink 
which  the  animal  ^secretes.  Cuttle  bones 
form  an  article  of  commerce,  being  used 


(figure  6),  in  which  the  main  part  of  the 
body  is  conical,  tapering  backward.  The 
loligos  are  beautiful  creatures,  having 
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semi-transparent  bodies,  of  light  azure 
tints,  with  red  spots.  The  “pen”  is 
more  slender  and  far  less  brittle  than  is 
that  of  sepia;  it  is  generally  lance-shape, 
and  of  horny  texture. 

Beside  these  small  and  comparatively 
harmless  cuttle  fishes,  there  are  others  of 
the  class  known  as  Giant  Squids,  single 
specimens  attaining  a length  of  fifty-five 
feet  and  often  weighing  over  a ton. 
Such  a creature  may  prove  a formidable 
antagonist  for  even  a well  manned  boat. 
The  accompanying  picture,  figure  7,  is 
copied  from  Berthelot’s  painting,  and 
illustrates  the  capture  of  one  of  these 
monsters  of  the  deep.  The  steam  packet 
Alecton  was  plying  between  Teneriffe 


Fig.  8.  Octopus,  Poulpe,  or  devil  fish 
(Octopus  vulgaris.) 


and  Madiera,  when  she  met  this  gigantic 
squid.  Louis  Figuier  thus  describes  the 
creature,  and  the  incident  of  capture; 
the  English  version  being  that  of  Perci- 
val  Wright. 

The  creature  was  “not  less — according 
to  the  account — than  fifteen  metres  (fifty 
feet)  long,  without  reckoning  its  eight 
formidable  arms,  covered  with  suckers, 
and  about  twenty  feet  in  circumference 
at  its  largest  part,  the  head  terminating 
in  many  arms  of  enormous  size,  the 
other  extremity  terminating  in  two 
fleshy  lobes  or  fins  of  great  size,  the 


weight  of  the  whole  being  estimated  at 
4000  lbs;  the  flesh  was  soft,  glutinous, 
and  of  reddish-brick  color. 

"The  commandant,  wishing  in  the 
interests  of  science  to  secure  the  mon- 
ster, actually  engaged  it  in  battle. 
Numerous  shots  were  aimed  at  it,  but 
the  balls  traversed  its  flaccid  and  glutin- 
ous mass  without  causing  any  vital 
injury.  But  after  one  of  these  attacks 
the  waves  were  observed  to  be  covered 
with  foam  and  blood,  and,  singular 
thing,  a strong  odor  of  musk  was  in- 
haled by  the  spectators.  This  musk 
odor,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is 
peculiar  to  many  of  the  Cephalopods. 

“The  musket-shots  not  having  pro- 
duced the  desired  results,  harpoons  were 
employed,  but  they  took  no  hold  on  the 


Fif;.  9.  Female  Argonat  or  Paper  Sailor  ( Argonauia 
argo ) one  fifth  natural  size.  A the  creature  with  ex- 
panded arms  in  natural  position,  embracing  the 
shell  ft;  d the  other  six  arms;  a the  funnel.  B en- 
larged view  of  suckers  on  the  tentacles. 

soft  impalpable  flesh  of  the  marine 
monster.  When  it  escaped  from  the 
harpoon  it  dived  under  the  ship  and 
came  up  again  at  the  other  side.  They 
succeeded  at  last  in  getting  the  harpoon 
to  bite,  and  in  passing  a bowling  hitch 
round  the  posterior  part  of  the  animal. 
But  when  they  attempted  to  hoist  it  out 
of  the  water,  the  rope  penetrated  deeply 
into  the  flesh,  and  separated  it  into  two 
parts,  the  head  with  the  arms  and  ten- 
tacles dropping  into  the  sea  and  making 
off,  while  the  fins  and  posterior  parts 
were  brought  on  board;  they  weighed 
about  forty  pounds.” 

Figure  8 illustrates  the  common 
Octopus,  one  of  the  eight-footed  mollusks ; 
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commonl)'  known  as  Devil-fish.  Concern- 
ing this  creature  many  exaggerated 
stories  have  been  told ; and  while  guard- 
ing against  such,  we  must  not  think 
that  the  creature  is  wholly  insignificant, 
as  to  its  powers  of  fight.  Specimens 
have  been  taken,  measuring  nine  feet 
in  length,  and  weighing  over  sixty 
pounds.  The  creature  is  usually  retir- 
ing and  timid  in  disposition,  and  rarely 
attacks  a larger  animal,  much  less  a 
man,  unless  forced  to  defend  itself.  In 
combat,  it  seeks  to  attach  itself  by  its 
tentacles  and  numerous  suction  discs  to 
its  foe,  and  thus  to  drag  the  latter 
beneath  the  water.  Bathers  have  been 
drowned  in  conflicts  with  octopi;  but 
the  stories  of  the  creatures’  ferocity,  and 


Fig.  10.  Shell  of  the  1'apo  a.uior  ( Arg.nautn  nrgo.) 


of  their  seizing  the  anchor  chains  of 
boats,  and  dragging  the  crafts  to  the 
open  sea,  are  unfounded.  Devil  fish  are 
esteemed  as  food  on  many  of  the  Pacific 
islands,  and  in  the  region  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  animals  live  in  shallow 
water;  when  alarmed  they  eject  an  inky 
secretion,  and  seek  to  escape  under  the 
cover  thus  afforded.  The  octopus  varies 
in  color  according  to  its  pacific  or  dis- 
turbed condition,  as  also  according  to 
its  state  of  rest  or  exertion.  The  musk 
poulpe  (. Eledone  moschata)  is  remarkable 
for  its  strong  musky  odor;  this  exists 
even  in  the  dead  body. 

As  a fitting  close  to  our  hasty  review 


of  the  Mollusca  let  us  examine  the 
beautiful  little  cephalopod,  known  as 
the  Argonaut , or  Paper  Sailor.  It  is  noted 
for  its  delicate  and  extremely  attract- 
ive shell,  which  is  somewhat  different 
in  function  from  the  shells  of  other 
mollusca,  being  little  more  than  an  egg 
nest;  the  male  argonaut  is  therefore 
devoid  of  a shell.  The  popular  idea  that 
the  argonaut  spreads  its  membranous 
arms  like  sails,  and  so  takes  advantage 
of  the  sea  breeze  in  its  navigating  is  fal- 
lacious. Like  other  cephalopods,  the 
argonauts  move  by  a forcible  expulsion 
of  water  through  the  siphon.  They 
frequent  deep  water,  except  during  the 
spawning  season,  when  they  come  near 
the  surface.  Figure  9 is  copied  from 
Holder,  and  shows  the  Argonaut  in  a 
swimming  attitude,  with  an  enlarged 
view  of  the  tentacle  suckers.  Figure  10 
illustrates  the  fairy-like  shell  of  this 
beautiful  creature.  The  male  argonaut 
is  scarcely  more  than  a tenth  the  size  of 
the  female. 

With  these  few  examples  we  must 
pass  on  to  another  branch  of  the  animal 
kingdom. 

y.  e.  t. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

The  Tabernacle  Choir  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

The  visit  of  the  Tabernacle  Choir,  or 
250  voices  of  the  Choir,  to  the  Colum- 
bian Fair  at  Chicago,  for  the  purpose 
of  competing  with  other  musical  organ- 
izations, for  the  prizes  offered  to  the 
best  singers,  is  sure  to  be  attended  with 
excellent  results.  As  a missionary 
enterprise  it  is  likely  to  be  a success, 
for  it  will  give  thousands  of  people  the 
opportunity  of  learning  a little  truth 
about  us,  and  removing  the  false  ideas 
which  they  have  entertained  concerning 
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us.  Though  the  Latter-day  Saints  are 
better  known  than  they  were,  many 
misconceptions  concerning  us  having 
been  removed,  still  much  ignorance  pre- 
vails, and  many  people  depend  entirely 
upon  the  newspapers  for  information 
about  Utah  and  the  Mormon  people, 
they  never  having  seen  or  had  any  con- 
versation with  a Mormon.  To  see  and 
hear  this  famous  choir  will  be  a surprise 
to  man)’.  They  will  hear  music  beauti- 
fully and  harmoniously  rendered  by  a 
body  of  interesting,  good-looking  young 
people  of  both  sexes,  whose  skill  as 
singers  would  do  credit  to  the  most 
cultured  community  on  the  continent,  a 
body  of  singers  of  whom  New  York  or 
Boston  need  not  be  ashamed.  After 
listening  to  a concert  given  by  the 
Tabernacle  Choir,  the  audience  must 
separate  with  new  ideas  and  views  in 
their  minds  concerning  a people  in  whose 
midst  such  a body  of  singers  has  been 
trained.  Their  respect  for  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  would  be  increased,  and  they 
would  feel  that  a people  who  had 
encouraged  and  sustained  the  formation 
of  such  a choir,  could  not  be  the  ignor- 
ant, inferior  people  they  had  been  de- 
scribed. 

When  it  was  decided,  therefore,  that 
efforts  should  be  made  to  raise  funds, 
and  assist  the  choir  in  going  to  Chicago, 
a general  feeling  of  gratification  pre- 
vailed. There  was  no  party  feeling  in 
this;  for  admiration  for  the  Tabernacle 
Choir  is  not  confined  to  Latter-day 
Saints — the  citizens  generally  are  proud 
of  its  excellence,  and  think  that  its 
appearance  at  the  World’s  Fair  would 
reflect  honor  upon  the  Territory. 

When  it  was  learned  that  no  more 
than  250  voices  would  be  allowed  to 
sing  in  any  one  organization  at  the 
World’s  Fair  contest,  I felt  that  Profes- 
sor Evan  Stephens  had  a difficult  task 


before  him.  It  is  notorious  that,  owing 
doubtless  to  their  sensitive  organizations, 
musical  people,  instrumentalists  and 
vocalists,  are  frequently  very  touchy 
and  easily  offended.  How  could  he, 
then,  I asked,  select  250  out  of  400  w ith- 
out displeasing  and  perhaps  offending 
the  150  who  would  not  be  selected? 
But  he  felt  that  this  could  be  done,  as 
all  would  know  that  the  whole  choir 
could  not  go,  and  that  if  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  any  to  stay,  their  desire  to  have 
the  choir  appear  to  the  best  advantage 
and  their  public  spirit  upon  the  subject, 
would  check  any  disposition  to  murmur. 

The  Tabernacle  Choir  has  started. 
The  train,  composed  of  nine  very  large 
Pullman  sleeping  cars,  is  a splendid  one. 
The  railroad  people  have  hung  banners 
on  the  sides  of  the  cars  announcing 
who  the  passengers  are,  where  they  are 
going  and  the  purpose  of  their  visit. 
The  people  on  the  route  are,  in  this 
manner,  fully  advised  that  a choir  of 
Latter-day  Saints  are  on  the  way  to 
sing  at  the  musical  contest  at  the  Chicago 
Exposition.  At  prominent  places  the 
choir  sing  some  pieces,  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  crowds  who  fill  the  plat- 
forms. The  healthy  appearance  and 
good  looks  of  the  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  choir  make  a very 
favorable  impression.  The  onlookers 
see  they  are  bright,  intelligent  and 
superior-looking,  and  not  such  people 
as  too  many  newspapers  would  have 
their  readers  believe  the  Mormons  to  be. 

Denver  is  reached,  and  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  80th  of  August,  Trinity 
Church,  a building  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  with  a very  fine  organ, 
is  filled  with  the  elite  of  the  city,  all  the 
standing  room  occupied,  and  hundreds 
turned  away,  not  being  able  to  get  ad- 
mission. The  audience  is  sympathetic 
and  appreciative,  and  the  applause  is 
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hearty,  so  hearty  that  nearly  everything 
has  had  to  be  repeated.  Brother  R.  C. 
Easton  sung  '‘Annie  Laurie,”  and  this 
met  with  such  favor  that  he  had  to  sing 
a second  time,  which  he  did  and  gave, 
as  was  announced  to  the  audience,  a 
typical  Mormon  hymn,  “O,  My  Father, 
Thou  that  dwellest, " etc.  This  was  very 
well  received,  and  warmly  applauded. 

In  hearing  this  hymn  sung  at  Denver, 
and  as  it  has  been  since  to  large 
audiences  at  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  the 
contrast  between  the  present  and  the 
past  has  been  brought  forcibly  to  my 
mind;  who  could  have  believed,  if  he 
had  been  told  five  years  ago  that  in  the 
summer  of  1893,  at  fashionable  concerts 
in  the  principal  western  cities  for  which 
an  entrance  fee  of  one  dollar  a ticket 
would  be  charged,  Sister  Eliza  R. 
Snow’s  beautiful  hymn,  containing  such 
purely  Mormon  theology,  would  be  called 
for  and  applauded? 

Standing  before  and  singing  to  this 
audience  at  Denver  gave  the  singers 
confidence.  They  sung  admirably,  and 
their  patrons  gave  every  evidence 
of  approval.  In  speaking  of  this 
concert  and  the  feeling  of  dread 
that  the  singers  felt,  one  of  the  girls 
remarked:  ‘‘I  prayed  with  all  my  heart 
that  the  Lord  would  sustain  and  bless 
us,  and  I know  the  other  girls  did  too.  ” 

And  the  Lord  did,  for  the  choir  never 
appeared  to  better  advantage. 

At  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  the 
concerts  were  well  attended,  and  the 
singing  was  also  very  favorably  received. 
Nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  pleasure 
of  the  performances,  or  to  discourage 
the  singers. 

At  Chicago  there  were  six  contest- 
ants of  60  male  voices,  each  for  the 
prize  of  $1,990.  Two  of  these  60  were 
from  across  the  Atlantic,  one  from  South 
and  the  other  from  North  Wales.  These 


were  all  trained  singers,  who  had  taken 
part  and  been  winners  in  many  contests, 
and,  therefore,  they  had  the  confidence 
which  grows  out  of  experience.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  the  60  male  voices 
of  our  choir  compared  very  favorably 
with  them;  in  fact,  some  said  they  ex- 
celled in  some  points,  but  gave  evidence 
of  not  having  had  the  training  which 
the  others  had  received. 

At  the  contest  for  the  prize  of  $5,000 
which  came  off  on  Friday,  September 
8th,  there  were  four  bodies  of  250  voices. 
Two  from  Scranton,  Penn.,  one  from 
the  Western  Reserve,  Ohio,  and  the 
Tabernacle  Choir.  It  is  openly  stated 
that  the  Scranton  societies  obtained  re- 
cruits from  those  societies  which  came 
from  Wales.  They  weeded  out  their 
poorest  singers  and  replaced  them  with 
good  singers  from  Wales.  This  could 
be  done  without  openly  violating  the 
rules  laid  down  >for  the  competition, 
though  it  was  clearly  a violation  of  the 
spirit  of  fairness.  In  this  way  the  field 
pitted  itself  against  the  Tabernacle  choir. 

To  explain  the  situation  so  that  the 
readers  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  may 
understand  it,  they  should  be  informed 
that  the  Welsh  people  and  their  de- 
scendants in  the  United  States,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  Welsh  in  Wales, 
hold  a yearlj'  Eisteddfod  at  which  prizes 
are  given  for  the  best  poetry, harp-playing 
and  singing.  It  becomes  a national 
pastime  and  festival  with  them.  As  a 
race  they  are  passionately  fond  of 
poetry  and  singing,  and  the  music 
of  the  harp,  and  they  have  acquired 
an  excellence  in  these  directions, 
superior  to  the  most  of  the  nations 
and  not  excelled  by  any.  This  contest 
in  which  the  Tabernacle  Choir  was  to 
sing  was  a part  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Eisteddfod,  so  my  readers  can  per- 
ceive how  trying  in  some  respects  was 
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the  position  of  the  choir.  That  they 
should  carry  off  the  second  prize  under 
such  circumstances  (as  the  choir  did)  is 
a high  testimonial  to  the  excellence  of 
their  performance,  and  to  many  minds 
is  an  evidence  that  they  really  won  and 
were  entitled  to  the  first  prize.  The 
whole  affair  from  beginning  to  end  was 
Welsh.  The  contestants  for  the  prizes, 
excepting  the  Tabernacle  Choir,  were 
Welsh;  the  audience  was  Welsh:  the 

proceedings  were  conducted  principally 
in  Welsh.  It  is  said  that  a rooster  will 
always  fight  best  on  his  own  dunghill. 
The  Welsh  singers  in  the  contest  had 
every  advantage.  They  were  cheered 
and  applauded  with  a vim  which  plainly 
exhibited  the  sympathies  of  the  listeners. 
If  the  question  as  to  which  ought  to 
have  the  prize  had  been  submitted  to 
them  a majority  vote,  regardless  of  the 
merits  of  the  singing,  would  have  given 
it  to  one  of  the  Welsh  societies,  probably 
the  one  who  got  it. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  our 
singers  were  not  treated  kindly  and 
well.  Thy  were  applauded.  They  were 
admired.  They  were  treated  with  re- 
spect and  courtesy.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ing men  said  to  me,  they  hoped  our 
choir  would  carry  off  the  prize.  Some 
said,  after  the  singing,  that  they  thought 
the  Tabernacle  Choir  entitled  to  the  first 
prize.  No  Latter-day  Saint  could  find 
fault  with  the  treatment  the  choir 
received.  The  judges  may  have  been, 
and  no  doubt  were,  honest  in  their  de- 
cision in  awarding  the  first  prize  to  the 
Scranton  society.  They  doubtless 
thought  themselves  fair  in  doing  so. 
But  the  statement  has  been  made  that 
one  of  the  judges  said  that  the  Taber- 
nacle Choir  ought  to  have  had  the  first 
prize.  I cannot  vouch  for  this;  but 
even  if  so,  the  decision  of  two  was  suffi- 
cient to  award  the  prize.  The  difference 
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between  the  singing  may  not  have  been 
so  marked  as  to  make  the  award  to 
Scranton  an  unfair  one.  "Blood  is 
thicker  than  water,"  and  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  the  first  prize  would 
be  allowed  to  go  away  from  the  Welsh 
people.  Place  the  Latter-da}’  Saints  in 
the  same  position,  and  what  would 
they  do? 

The  appearance  of  our  choir  was 
most  impressive.  They  evoked  very 
favorable  comment.  Despite  any  pre- 
judice there  may  have  been  against 
them  as  Mormons,  their  appearance 
and  singing  made  them  friends.  They 
did  not  fail  to  call  forth  respect  and 
praise.  As  to  the  singing,  we-— Latter- 
day  Saints  who  listened  may  have  been 
partial,  though  we  thought  not — decided 
in  our  minds  it  was  the  best.  We  felt 
that  the  choir  and  its  leader  had  done 
themselves  and  the  people  full  justice. 
We  felt  very  much  gratified  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  they  had  secured  the 
second  prize — SI 000. 

That  this  visit  of  the  choir  to  the 
Exposition  will  do  good  goes  without 
saying.  It  will  contribute,  with  other 
influences  which  are  operating,  to  make 
our  people  better  known  and  understood. 
That  the  Latter-day  Saints  in  Utah 
should  send  a choir  to  the  World’s  Fair 
to  compete  with  the  world’s  best 
singers  and  carry  off  the  second  prize 
is  a triumph  of  no  ordinary  significance, 
and  foreshadows  many  grand  triumphs 
yet  to  come. 

The  Editor. 


You  can  boast  of  noble  blood  when 
you  are  the  hero  of  noble  deeds. 

Heaven  smiles  with  love  and  admira- 
tion on  those  who  seek  to  cheer  the 
desponding  heart,  or  lighten  by  act,  or 
word,  or  look  the  burden  borne  by  the 
weary  soul. 
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NOTABLE  INCIDENTS  OF  MISSIONARY 
LIFE. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  January  1st. 
1857,  I left  Penereth  City,  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  to  go  to  Pittown,  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles,  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  that  place.  My  way  was 
through  a dense  forest  of  timber  and 
undergrowth.  A friend  went  with  me  a 
short  distance  to  show  me  a cut  off  that 
wrould  make  the  distance  shorter.  After 
I had  received  instructions,  my  friend 
went  'back,  and  I went  on.  I traveled 
very  fast  and  the  day  was  very  hot,  as  it 
was  in  mid-summer.  I traveled  all  day, 
except  for  occasional  rests,  for  I had 
about  twenty  pounds  of  books  to  carry. 
Night  came  on,  and  I did  not  notice  the 
directions  given  me  as  to  the  roads  that 
turned  off  as  close  as  I should  have  done, 
and  the  night  was  very  dark.  I could 
barely  see  the  road  at  best,  but  I stil 
went  on,  and  soon  I found  ' that  I had 
taken  the  wrong  road.  I was  on  an  old 
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timber  road,  and  had  now  comej  to  the 
end  of  it. 

1 was  foot-sore  and  weary, "'and  very 
hungry.  I laid  down  my  satchel  of  books 
and  knelt  down  and  asked  the  Lord  to 
help  me,  as  I was  lost  in  the  dark, 
lonesome  woods.  I arose  to  my  feet  and 
stood  still  for  a moment,  when  a voice 
seemed  to  whisper,  “Sit  down.’’  As  I 
was  near  a log,  I stepped  to  it  and  sat 
down  on  it.  After  becoming  rested,  and 
was  about  to  start,  I looked  down"  be- 
tween my  feet  and  saw  something  white. 
I picked  it  up,  and  it  was  a caid  of 
honey  in  the  comb,  about  eight  inches 
square.  I sat  down  again  and  ate  some. 

1 was  afraid  to  eat  much,  as  honey  com- 
monly hurts  me,  but  a voice  said,  “It  is 
yours  and  will  not  hurt  you.  ” After 
my  hunger  was  satisfied  I arose,  took 
my  satchel  and  started  on.  Just  atjthis 
time  I heard  a bell,  which  seemed  a 


long  ways  off, and  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  the  way  that  I was  going.  I 
turned  to  go  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound,  but  the  night  was  so  dark,  and 
the  brush  so  thick,  that  I made  very  slow 
progress.  I still  could  hear  the  sound 
of  the  bell.  Finally  I came  out  into  an 
open  place  and  looked  at  my  watch;  it 
was  twelve  o’clock.  I soon  entered  the 
dark  woods  again  and  though  there  were 
wild  animals  there,  and  I at  times  heard 
them,  they  did  not  offer  to  touch  me. 

At  length  I heard  a dog  bark,  and  I 
went  on,  picking  my  way  through  the 
thorny  jungle  till  I came  to  a sheep 
camp,  just  as  it  was  getting  light  in  the 
east.  The  shepherd  came  out  and  heard 
my^  story  of  getting  lost,  when  he  took 
me  into  his  camp  and  gave  me  some 
breakfast.  I then  laid  down  and  slept  a 
few  hours.  Myr  host  then  showed  a trail 
that  would  lead  me  to  the  settlement  I 
was  seeking. 

I traveled  all  that  day,  and  at  evening 
came  to  Pittown,  a place  of  about  five 
hundred  inhabitants.  I did  not  know 
where  to  go,  as  I was  unacquainted,  but 
the  Spirit  whispered,  “Call  on  the 
Methodist  minister.”  I did  so,  and  he 
took  me  in  and  gave  me  good  entertain- 
ment. His  name  was  James  Bedall.  He 
said  he  had  heard  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  and  was  pleased  to  see  me.  1 
talked  with  him  late  that  evening,  and 
all  the  next  day,  as  well  as  for  several 
days  following.  He  became  much  in- 
terested in  the  great  mission  of  Joseph 
Smith,  and  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

I labored  in  that  place  about  one 
month,  and  baptized  James  Bedall  and 
his  wife,  and  ordained  him  an  Elder. 
He  commenced  preaching  the  true 
gospel  on  the  same  ground  that  he  used 
to  occupy  preaching  Methodism.  These 
were  the  only  persons  who  would  hear 
me  in  this  place.  A.  P. 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 

^ The  Parliament  of  Religions. 

MONG  other  gatherings  at  the 

<r^..  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago  there 

. . . 

LLl  is  a Parliament  of  Religions. 
Men  from  Japan,  China,  India  and 
Mohammedan  lands,  ot  every  belief,  as 
well  as  those  of  Europe  and  America, 
who  are  teachers  of  religion,  have  been 
invited  to  take  part  in  this  Parliament. 
And  from  all  these  lands  they  have 
come.  They  present  a strange  appear- 
ance; they  form  a unique  gathering. 
Half  an  hour  is  allowed  to  each  repre- 
sentative of  these  different  religions  in 
which  to  read  a paper  setting  forth  the 
prominent  features  of  his  faith.  These 
will  all  be  compiled  and  published  in 
book  form.  The  newspapers,  especially 
those  of  Chicago,  are  loud  in  their 
praise  of  the  plan.  They  hold  up  this 
Parliament  as  one  of  the  great  triumphs 
of  the  age,  a triumph  that  is  only  possible 
at  this  time  and  in  this  age  of  liberality 
and  advanced  thought.  Chicago  takes 
no  little  glory  to  itself  because  of  this 
meeting  of  representatives  of  so  many 
diverse  forms  of  religion,  the  first  great 
gathering  of  the  kind  ever  known. 

The  coming  together  of  these  people 
and  the  comparing  of  views  and  beliefs 
is  a grand  idea.  It  will  result  in  making 
the  different  peoples  of  the  world  better 
acquainted  with  one  another.  It  may 
have  the  effect  to  remove  many  preju- 
dices. If  it  will  only  lessen  the  self- 
conceit  of  some  of  the  religious  teachers  j 
of  our  own  country,  by  showing  that  j 


the  nations  they  are  so  anxious  to  con- 
vert have  systems  of  morals  that  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  their  own,  the 
Parliament  will  not  be  without  good 
results. 

The  Sunday  before  the  Parliament 
opened  an  eminent  Buddhist  occupied 
one  of  the  pulpits  in  Chicago  and  talked 
very  plainly  to  the  congregation.  He 
compared  the  teachings  of  the  Savior 
with  those  of  Buddha,  and  showed  their 
similarity,  and  said  he  wished  to  hold 
up  to  their  view  the  teachings  of  Christ 
which  they  professed  to  believe,  but 
which  they  did  not  practice.  His  tone 
of  censure  was  not  pleasing;  it  offended 
the  self-love  of  those  who  heard,  or 
afterwards  learned,  what  he  said.  Think 
of  it!  A heathen  from  far-off  India 
chiding  a civilized,  enlightened,  Chris- 
tian congregation  in  Chicago  for  not 
living  up  to  and  practicing  the  doctrines 
and  teachings  of  Him  whom  they  claim 
to  be  the  Founder  of  their  religion!  The 
newspapers  had  to  mention  it,  and  felt 
it  necessary  to  defend  the  religious 
people  against  the  censures  of  the 
Buddhist.  By  the  way,  this  Buddhist  is 
highly  educated  and  speaks  English 
fluently. 

While  there  are  many  things  to 
admire  in  this  gathering  of  representative 
men  of  different  races  and  religions,  the 
question  arises,  "Are  the  results  likely 
to  be  of  unmixed  benefit?" 

Every  lover  of  the.  truth  who  de- 
sires the  advancement  of  his  fellow- 
man,  must  hope  that  the  Parliament  will 
result  in  great  good.  At  least,  if  it 
should  prove  of  great  benefit  to  all  who 
participate  in  it  and  to  mankind  gene- 
he  should  rejoice.  But  to  entertain 
hopes  of  this  kind  there  must  be  a 
foundation  on  which  to  base  them.  We 
fail  to  peiceive  in  this  Parliament  such 
a foundation  as  we  would  like  to  see  to 
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have  our  hopes  gratified.  Still,  all  may 
watch  the  proceedings  with  interest. 

The  boast  of  those  who  speak  of  this 
Parliament  is  that  it  is  a consummate 
triumph  of  liberalism;  that  for  the  first 
time  from  the  same  platform  a Jew,  a 
Christian  and  a Hindoo  spoke,  each 
deeply  in  earnest;  each  logical  and 
earnest  according  to  his  light.  "For 
the  first  time,”  it  is  said,  "Christ  and 
Him  crucified,  Buddha  the  mild  and 
gentle,  and  Moses  the  law-giver  were 
preached  from  the  same  pulpit.  For 
the  first  time  a congregation  of  divided 
faiths  listened  with  deepest  interest  to 
the  presentation  of  views  which  a hun-  i 
dred  years  ago  might  have  sent  a her- 
etic to  the  stake,  a skeptic  to  the  gallows.  ” 

Certainly  this  shows  progress  in 
liberality  of  sentiment  and  freedom  from 
bigotry,  at  which  all  should  rejoice, 
and  none  more  so  than  the  Latter-day 
Saints  and  others  who  have  suffered 
from  intolerance  and  persecution  in  the 
past.  But  though  there  is  a general 
expression  of  praise  because  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  rancorous  hatred  and  per- 
secution, there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment in  this  respect.  The  application 
of  Elder  B.  IT.  Roberts  to  be  heard  on 
behalf  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  was 
listened  to  impatiently.  The  Saints  are 
scarcely  considered  worthy  to  come 
within  the  pale  or  to  stand  alongside 
the  Hindoo,  the  Mohammedan  or  the 
Jew.  The  people  who  for  years  have 
occupied  a greater  degree  of  public 
attention  and  made  more  history  than 
any  other  religious  denomination,  and 
whose  origin,  traditions  and  future  are 
more  American  and  more  intimately 
bound  up  with  American  destiny  than 
any  other,  certainly  ought  to  be  listened 
to  in  this  Parliament  of  religions.  Per- 
sistent efforts  to  obtain  recognition  may 
succeed  in  gaining  a hearing;  but  the 


reluctance  with  which  the  opportunity 
will  be  granted  is  not  a very'  favorable 
illustration  of  the  growth  of  tolerant  and 
liberal  sentiments  towards  us  at  least. 

At  present  writing,  Elder  Roberts  has 
been  promised  that  his  paper  can  be 
read;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  he 
can  read  it  himself  or  some  one  read  it 
for  him. 


Want  Makes  Men  Desperate. 

There  is  likely  to  be  a great  increase 
of  lawlessness  and  crime  throughout  the 
Republic  arising  out  of  the  scarcity  of 
work  and  the  resulting  hard  times. 
Thousands  of  men  are  out  of  employ- 
ment and  winter  is  approaching.  Cloth- 
ing and  food  and  fuel  are  and  will  be 
needed,  and  the  outlook  is  most  grave. 
In  conversation  not  long  ago  with  one 
of  the  largest  employers  of  labor  in  the 
country  he  remarked  to  the  First  Presi- 
dency that  he  dreaded  the  approach  of 
the  coming  winter,  for  he  feared  that 
such  scenes  would  be  witnessed  as  were 
never  before  known  in  this  land. 

One  great  danger  is  that  there  will  be 
riots,  that  men  will  band  themselves 
together  and  try  to  obtain  by  force  that 
which  they  cannot  earn  by  labor.  In 
some  of  the  cities  robberies  are  already 
becoming  very  frequent,  and  desperate 
men  are  ready  for  almost  any  deed  of 
violence. 

Who  would  have  believed  a few  years 
ago  that  the  time  would  come  in  this 
country  when  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
travel  in  the  cars  by  rail  because  of 
robbers?  Yet  that  time  has  come.  It 
is  not  a strange  thing  now  to  hear  of 
trains  being  held  up  and  the  express 
car  and  the  passengers  being  robbed; 
and  there  have  been  many  instances  of 
people  being  killed  by  these  robbers. 
It  is  only  a few  days  ago  that  a train 
bound  to  the  East  from  Chicago,  and 
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carrying  considerable  money,  was  stop- 
ped, attacked  and  robbed  within  140 
miles  of  Chicago.  There  were  500 
passengers  on  the  train,  but  they  were 
helpless  in  face  of  the  robbers.  The 
robbers  were  well  armed,  they  shot  the 
engineer  and  would  have  killed  anyone 
who  interfered  with  them.  They  blew 
open  the  express  car  with  dynamite, 
quite  indifferent  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
express  messengers  who  were  inside, 
and  then  blew  open  the  safe  in  the  same 
way.  They  planned  the  robbery  with 
great  skill,  and  they  were  successful  in 
getting  away  with  considerable  booty, 
some  of  the  newspapers  say  not  less 
than  $100,000  and  perhaps  $250,000. 

This  gang  was  evidently  composed  of 
desperate  men  who  would  stop  at  no 
violence  to  effect  their  purpose.  Others 
are  likely  to  follow  their  example. 
Crime  is  contagious,  especially  under 
the  conditions  which  are  beginning  to 
prevail. 

In  our  Territory  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  give  those  who  want 
work  employment.  No  one  should  be 
allowed  to  suffer  for  the  necessities  of 
life. 


FRANKLIN’S  VISIT  TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  after  the 
decease  of  his  father,  returned  to  Bos- 
ton, in  order  to  pay  his  respects  to  his 
mother,  who  had  resided  in  that  city. 

He  had  been  absent  some  years,  and 
at  that  period  of  life  when  the  greatest 
and  most  rapid  alteration  is  made  in 
the  human  appearance — at  a time  when 
the  querulous  voice  of  the  stripling 
assumes  the  commanding  tones  of  the 
adult,  and  the  smiling  features  of  the 
youth  are  succeeded  by  the  strong  lines 
of  manhood.  The  doctor  was  sensible 
such  was  the  alteration  of  his  person 


that  his  mother  could  not  know  him, 
except  by  that  instinct  which  it  is  be- 
lieved can  cause  a mother’s  heart  to 
beat  violently  in  the  presence  of  a child, 
and  point  the  maternal  eye  with  quick 
and  sudden  glance  to  a beloved  son. 

To  discover  the  existence  of  this  in- 
stinct by  actual  experience,  Franklin 
resolved  to  introduce  himself  as  a 
stranger  to  his  mother,  and  to  watch 
narrowly  for  the  moment  in  which  she 
should  discover  her  son,  and  then  deter- 
mine with  the  cool  precision  of  the 
philosopher  whether  that  discovery  was 
the  effect  of  that  instinct  of  affection- 
intuitive  love — that  innate  attachment, 
which  is  conjectured  to  cement  relatives 
of  the  same  blood,  and  which,  by  ac- 
cording the  passions  of  parent  and 
child  like  a well-tuned  viol,  would  at 
the  first  touch  cause  them  to  vibrate  in 
unison,  and  at  once  evince  that  they 
were  but  different  chords  of  the  same 
instrument. 

On  a sullen,  chilly  day  in  the  month 
of  January,  in  the  afternoon,  the  doctor 
rapped  at  his  mother’s  door  and  asked 
to  speak  with  Mrs.  Franklin.  He  found 
the  old  lady  knitting  before  the  parlor 
fire,  and  introduced  himself  by  observ- 
ing that  he  had  been  informed  she  en- 
tertained travelers,  and  requesting  a 
night’s  lodging.  She  eyed  him  with 
that  cool  look  of  disapprobation  which 
most  people  assume  when  they  imagine 
themselves  insulted,  by  being  supposed 
to  exercise . an  employment  but  one 
degree  below  their  real  occupation  in 
life — and  assured  him  that  he  had  been 
misinformed,  she  did  not  keep  tavern; 
but  it  was  true,  to  oblige  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  : he  took  a num- 
ber of  them  into  her  family  during  the 
session — that  she  then  had  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  and  six  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  boarded  with 
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her;  that  all  the  beds  were  lull;  and  then 
she  betook  herself  to  her  knitting  with 
the  intense  application  which  expressed, 
as  forcibly  as  action  could,  if  you  have 
concluded  your  business,  the  sooner  you 
leave  the  house  the  better.  But  upon 
the  doctor's  wrapping  his  cloak  around 
him,  affecting  to  shiver  with  the  cold, 
and  observing  it  was  very  chilly 
weather,  she  pointed  to  a chair  and 
gave  him  leave  to  warm  himself. 

The  entrance  of  her  boarders  pre- 
cluded all  further  conversation.  Coffee 
was  soon  served,  and  the  doctor  partook 
with  the  family.  To  the  coffee,  accord- 
ing to  the  good  old  custom  of  the 
times,  succeeded  a plate  of  pippins, 
pipes,  and  a paper  of  McEntire’s  best, 
when  the  whole  family  formed  a cheer- 
ful, smoking  semi-circle  before  the  fire. 

Perhaps  no  man  ever  possessed  the 
colloquial  powers  to  a more  fascinating 
degree  than  did  Dr.  Franklin,  and  never 
was  there  an  occasion  when  he  dis- 
played those  powers  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  at  this  time.  He  drew  the 
attention  of  the  company  by  the  solidity 
of  modest  remarks,  instructed  them  by 
the  varied,  new,  and  striking  lights  in 
which  he  placed  the  subject,  and  de- 
lighted them  with  apt  and  amusing 
anecdotes.  Thus  employed,  the  hours 
passed  merrily  along  until  eight  o’clock, 
when,  punctual  to  a moment,  Mrs. 
Franklin  announced  supper.  Busied 
with  her  household  affairs,  she  fancied 
the  intruding  stranger  had  quitted  the 
house  immediately  after  coffee,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  she  could  restrain 
her  resentment  when  she  saw  him,  with- 
out molestation,  seat  himself  at  the 
table  with  the  freedom  of  a member  of 
the  family. 

Immediately  after  supper  she  called 
an  elderly  gentleman,  a member  of  the 
Council,  in  whom  she  was  accustomed 


to  confide,  to  another  room,  complained 
bitterly  of  the  rudeness  of  this  stranger, 
told  the  manner  of  his  introduction  to 
the  house,  observed  that  he  appeared 
like  an  outlandish  man — she  thought  he 
had  something  very  suspicious  in  his 
appearance — and  concluded  by  soliciting 
her  friend’s  advice  with  respect  to  the 
way  in  which  she  should  most  easily  rid 
herself  of  his  presence.  The  old  gentle- 
man assured  her  that  the  stranger  was  a 
young  man  of  education,  and  to  all 
appearance  a gentleman;  that,  perhaps, 
being  in  agreeable  company,  he  paid  no 
attention  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
and  advised  her  to  call  him  aside  and 
repeat  to  him  her  inability  to  lodge  him. 
She  accordingly  sent  her  maid  to  him, 
and  then,  with  as  much  temper  as  she 
could  command,  recapitulated  the  situa- 
tion of  her  family,  observed  that  it 
grew  late,  and  mildly  intimated  that  he 
would  do  well  to  seek  himself  a lodging. 
The  doctor  replied  that  he  would  by  no 
means  discommode  her  family,  but  that, 
with  her  leave,  he  would  smoke  one 
more  pipe  with  her  boarders,  and  then 
retire. 

He  returned  to  the  company,  filled 
his  pipe,  and  at  the  first  whiff  his 
powers  of  converse  returned  with  double 
force.  He  recounted  the  hardships,  and 
extolled  the  piety  and  policy  of  their 
ancestors.  A gentleman  present  men- 
tioned the  subject  of  the  day’s  debate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A bill  had  been  introduced  to  extend 
the  prerogative  of  the  royal  Governor. 
The  doctor  immediately  entered  upon 
the  subject,  supported  the  colonial 
rights  with  new  and  forcible  arguments, 
was  familiar  with  the  names  of  the 
influential  men  in  the  House  when 
Dudley  was  Governor,  recited  their 
speeches,  and  applauded  the  noble 
defense  of  the  Chamber  of  Rights. 
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During  a discourse  so  appropriately 
interesting  to  the  company,  no  wonder 
the  clock  struck  eleven  unperceived  by 
the  delighted  circle;  nor  was  it  won- 
derful that  the  patience  of  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin grew  quite  exhausted.  She  now 
entered  the  room,  and  before  the  whole 
company,  with  much  warmth  addressed 
the  doctor  —told  him  plainly  she  thought 
herself  imposed  on,  observed  that  it 
was  true  she  was  a lone  woman,  but 
that  she  had  friends  who  would  protect 
her,  and  concluded  by  insisting  on  his 
leaving  the  house.  The  doctor  made  a 
slight  apology,  deliberately  put  on  his 
great-coat  and  hat,  took  a polite  leave 
of  the  company  and  approached  the 
street  door,  lighted  by  the  maid  and 
attended  by  the  mistress.  While  the 
doctor  and  his  companions  had  been 
enjoying  themselves  within,  a most 
tremendous  snow-storm  had  without 
filled  the  streets  knee-deep,  and  no 
sooner  had  the  maid  lifted  up  the  latch 
than  a roaring  northeaster  forced  open 
the  door,  extinguishing  the  light,  and 
almost  filled  the  entry  with  drifted  snow 
and  hail.  As  soon  as  the  candle  was 
re-lighted  the  doctor  cast  a woeful  look 
towards  the  door,  and  thus  addressed 
his  mother:  “My  dear  madam,  can  you 
turn  me  out  of  your  house  in  this  dread- 
ful storm?  I am  a stranger  in  this 
town,  and  shall  certainly  perish  in  the 
streets.  You  look  like  a charitable 
lady;  I shouldn’t  think  you  would  turn 
a dog  from  your  door  on  this  tempes- 
tuous night.” 

“Don’t  tell  me  of  charity,”  said  the 
offended  matron;  “charity  begins  at 
home.  It  is  your  own  fault  you  tarried 
s-o  long.  To  be  plain  with  you,  sir,  I 
do  not  like  your  looks  or  your  conduct, 
and  I fear  you  have  some  bad  designs 
in  thus  introducing  yourself  into  my 
family.  ” 


The  warmth  of  this  parley  had  drawn 
down  the  company  from  the  parlor,  and, 
by  their  united  interference,  the  stran- 
ger was  permitted  to  lodge  in  the 
house;  and,  as  no  bed  could  be  had,  he 
consented  to  repose  on  an  easy  chair 
before  the  parlor  fire.  Although  her 
boarders  appeared  to  confide  perfectly 
in  the  stranger’s  honesty7,  it  was  not  so 
with  Mrs.  Franklin.  With  suspicious 
j caution  she  collected  her  silver  spoons, 
pepper  box  and  porringer  from  her 
closet,  and,  after  securing  the  parlor 
door  by  sticking  a fork  over  the  latch, 
carried  the  plate  to  her  chamber, 
charged  the  negro  man  to  sleep  with 
his  clothes  on,  to  take  the  great  cleaver 
to  bed  with  him,  and  to  waken  and 
seize  the  vagrant  at  the  first  noise  he 
made  in  attempting  to  plunder  the 
house.  Having  thus  taken  every  pre- 
caution, she  retired  to  bed  with  her 
maid,  who  she  had  compelled  to  sleep 
in  her  room. 

Mrs.  Franklin  rose  before  the  sun, 
roused  her  domestics,  unfastened  the 
parlor  door  with  timid  caution,  and 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  her 
guest  quietly  sleeping  in  the  chair.  A 
sudden  transition  from  extreme  mistrust 
to  perfect  confidence  was  natural.  She 
awakened  him  with  a cheerful  good 
morning,  inquired  how  he  had  rested, 
and  invited  him  to  partake  of  her  break- 
fast, which  was  alway7s  given  previous 
to  that  of  her  boarders.  "And  pray7, 
sir,  said  the  oid  lady,  as  she  sipped  her 
chocolate,  “as  you  appear  to  be  a 
stranger  here,  to  what  distant  country 
do  you  belong?” 

“I,  madam?  I belong  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  ” 

At  the  mention  of  Philadelphia  the 
doctor  declared  that  he  had  for  the  first 
time  perceived  any  emotion  in  her. 

“Philadelphia?”  said  she;  aid  ile 
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mother  suffused  her  eyes.  “If  you  live  in 
Philadelphia,  perhaps  you  know  our 
Ben?” 

“Who,  madam?” 

“Why  Ben.  Franklin,  my  Ben.;  oh, 
he  is  the  dearest  child  that  ever  blessed 
a mother!” 

"What,”  said  the  doctor,  “is  Ben. 
Franklin,  the  printer,  your  son  ! Why  he 
is  my  most  intimate  friend;  he  and  I 
lodge  in  the  same  room." 

“Oh,  God  forgive  me!”  ex.claimed  the 
old  lady,  raising  her  watery  eyes  to 
heaven;  and  I have  suffered  an  acquaint- 
ance of  my  Benny  to  sleep  on  this  hard 
chair  while  I myself  rested  on  a good 
bed !” 

Flow  the  doctor  discovered  himself  to 
his  mother  he  has  not  informed  us; 
but,  from  the  above  experiment,  he  was 
firmly  convinced,  and  was  often  after- 
wards heard  to  declare,  that  natural 
affection  does  not  exist. 

Selected. 


A CURIOUS  PAIR  OF  JAWS. 

Don’t  you  think  it  must  be  a curious 
pair  of  jaws  that  can  bite  off  a chunk  of 
cold  iron  as  easily  as  you  can  bite  a 
stick  of  candy? 

You  can  hardly  believe  it?  Wait  till 
I tell  you. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  places 
I ever  visited  was  a room  filled  with 
these  monsters  with  sharp  steel  jaws, 
called  nail-machines. 

In  the  first  place,  the  noise  made  by 
several  of  these  machines  in  one  room 
is  something  absolutely  fearful.  I 
wanted  to  stuff  m3'  ears  with  cotton; 
but  I thought  that  would  not  be  very 
civil  to  my  guide,  and  after  a little  I 
got  used  to  it,  and  soon  found  myself 
so  interested  that  I really  forgot  the 
noise. 


Some  machines  nip  off  the  tacks  so 
fast  that  a stream  of  finished  tacks  run 
down  a tin  tube  into  a reservoir — thou- 
sands in  a minute. 

Listen  to  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  and 
reflect  that  every  time  it  ticks  at  least 
twenty  tacks  are  snapped  off. 

But  I must  tell  you  how  the}7  do  it. 

First,  the  iron  bar,  as  it  comes  from 
the  iron-works,  is  put  between  immense 
rollers,  which  flatten  it  out  as  nicely  as 
a cook  can  roll  out  pie-crust  with  a roll- 
ing pin.  The  bar  of  iron  is  thus  made 
into  a sheet,  just  thick  enough  for  the 
nails  the}'  want  to  make.  It  goes  next 
to  the  slitting-machine,  which  makes  no 
more  fuss  about  slitting  it  into  the 
proper  widths  for  nails  than  your  scis- 
sors make  about  cutting  paper. 

It  is  cut  a little  longer  than  the  nail 
is  to  be,  because  the  heads  are  to  be 
made. 

When  the  strips  of  iron  are  all  ready, 
a man  takes  one  and  slips  the  end  into 


These  jaws  are  worked  by  steam 
power,  and  instantly  they  bite  off  a 
nail,  while  a furious  little  hammer 

I springs  out  suddenly,  and  with  one 
1 blow  on  the  end  of  the  bit  of  iron  flat- 
j tens  it,  and  thus  makes  a head. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  a blow  that 
must  be,  take  a piece  of  iron  and  try 
to  pound  a head  on  it  yourself. 

The  instant  the  head  is  made  the 
jaws  open  and  the  nail  drops  out  fin- 
ished. Of  course  it  is  done  much 

quicker  than  I have  been  telling  you, 
for  a machine  can  make  brads  (which  I 
needn’t  tell  the  boys  are  small  nails 

without  heads)  at  the  rate  of  three  thou- 
sand a minute. 

It  is  said  that  "figures  won’t  lie," 

and  I hope  they  won’t;  but  I must  admit 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  story. 

After  the  tacks  come  out  of  the  ma- 
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■chine,  they  are  “blued,”  as  it  is  called. 

It  is  done  bv  heating  them  in  an  oven 
or  on  an  iron  plate. 

Then  they  go  to  the  packing  room 
where  one  girl  can  weigh  and  put  into 
papers  two'  thousand  papers  of  tacks  in 
a dav. 

j 

That’s  another  tough  story,  but  my 
guide  assured  me  it  was  true. 

How  many  kinds  of  nails  can  you 
name?  You  will  probably  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  two  hundred  kinds  of  nails 
are  made  in  one  factory,  beginning  with 
spikes  which  weigh  nearly  half  a pound 
each,  and  ending  with  the  tiniest  kinds 
of  tacks,  not  a quarter  of  an  inch  long. 

Men  didn’t  always  have  machines  to 
make  nails  for  them,  and  of  course  they 
had  to  make  them  by  hand.  That  was 
no  such  easy  matter;  and,  in  fact,  they 
couldn’t  make  them  of  cold  iron,  but 
had  to  heat  every  one.  In  some  parts 
of  England  they  are  very  slow  to  get 
machinery,  and  the  ignorant  people, 
thinking  their  trade  is  to  be  spoiled, 
will  break  up  and  destroy  an)’  machinery 
that  is  brought  there.  So  they  work  at 
nail-making  as  their  grandfathers  did. 

Every  man  has  a little  forge — such 
as  you  have  seen  in  a blacksmith’s  shop, 
if  you  live  in  a village,  and  a small  anvil. 
Every  child  is  put  to  work  to  make  nails 
at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  because 
they  earn  so  little  that  every  one  of  a 
family  must  help  earn  his  bread.  Of  ! 
course  these  children  have  no  time  to 
learn  to  read,  and  many  grown  men  and 
women  can  neither  read  nor  write.  This 
is  the  way  they  make  the  nails:  They, 

buy  iron  rods  just  the  right  size  for  the 
nails  they  make — for  one  family  always 
makes  the  same  size  of  nails.  They 
take  one  of  these  rods,  heat  it  red-hot  at 
the  forge,  lay  it  on  the  anvil,  and  cut  off 
the  length  of  a nail;  then,  laying  away 
the  rest  of  the  rod,  they  take  the  piece 


they  have  cut  off,  pound  it  out  to  a point 
at  one  end,  and  pound  on  a head  at  the 
other.  A very  slow  operation,  you  see, 
when  you  think  of  how  the  machines 
snap  them  off  cold.  A whole  family 
scarcely  ever  earns  more  than  five  dollars 
a week  at  the  work,  and  part  of  that  has 
to  go  for  the  coal  it  uses. 

One  of  the  nail  factories  in  our  country 
that  I have  read  about  uses  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  of  iron  in  a week,  all  of 
which  is  bitten  up  into  nails. 

G.  W. 


ELI  WHITNEY  AND  THE  COTTON  GIN. 

One  day  in  the  fall  of  1792,  a number 
of  Georgia  planters  were  assembled  at 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Greene, 
widow  of  the  famous  General  Greene  of 
the  Revolution.  The  conversation  natur- 
allv  turned  upon  the  depressed  condition 
of  the  Southern  States  since  the  close  of 
the  war.  The  planters  were  generally 
deeply  in  debt;  their  plantations  were 
heavily  mortgaged,  and  there  was  little 
hope  of  their  ever  being  able  to  pay 
them  off 

Cotton,  the  chief  product,  although 
here  was  a ready  sale  for  it,  hardly  paid 
for  raising,  on  account  of  the  immense 
amount  of  labor  required  to  separate  it 
from  the  seeds.  A gentleman  present 
suggested  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
invent  a machine  which  would  gin  the 
cotton  (as  the  process  was  called),  thus 
saving  the  great  expense  of  picking  it 
over  by  hand. 

At  this  juncture,  Mrs.  Greene,  who 
had  been  an  attentive  listener  to  the 
conversation,  interrupted  them  with  the 
remark  that  she  would  refer  them  to 
her  young  friend,  Mr.  Whitney,  saying, 
“He  can  make  anything.”  Eli  Whitney 
was  called  in  from  another  room,  and 
the  subject  of  the  conversation  stated  to 
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him.  He  replied  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  process  of  ginning  cotton,  and 
that  he  had  never  even  seen  any  of  the 
material  in  its  raw  state.  The  conver- 
sation soon  drifted  into  another  chan- 
nel, and  the  subject  wras  soon  forgotten 
by  all  save  young  Whitney. 

Let  us  now  review  a brief  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Eli  Whitney.  He  was  one 
of  those  sturdy,  self-reliant  Massachu- 
setts bo3^s,  who,  like  many  other  Yankee 
boys,  had  worked  his  way  unaided 
through  college.  Having  graduated 
with  high  honors,  he  had  come  to 
Georgia  for  the  purpose  of  teaching. 
While  here  he  had  been  taken  sick, 
and,  being  without  money,  and  without 
friends,  had  been  invited  by  Mrs. 
Greene  to  make  her  house  his  home 
until  his  recovery.  During  his  resi- 
dence with  her  he  had  constructed  for 
her  man}?  household  articles  which  gave 
ample  proof  of  great  mechanical  in- 
genuity. Hence,  her  advice:  “Apply 

to  Mr.  Whitney;  he  can  make  any.- 
thing.  ” 

After  the  conversation  above  recorded, 
Whitney  repaired  to  the  wharf  at 
Savannah,  where  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  a small  quantity  of  cotton  as 
it  came  from  the  held.  He  carried  it 
to  his  room  and  commenced  to  experi- 
ment with  it. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  never  seen 
a cotton  ball  or  pod.  To  those  we  will 
say  that  the  pod  grows  to  about  the  size 
of  a hen’s  egg,  when  it  bursts  open 
and  a large  snow-white  bunch  of  cotton 
pours  out.  Adhering  firmly  to  the  fibers 
are  several  seeds,  resembling  the  seeds 
of  a lemon  in  size  and  shape.  These 
seeds  must  be  separated  from  the  cotton 
before  it  can  be  of  any  use,  and  to  do 
this,  required  so  much  labor  that  cotton 
raising  was  a poor  paying  business. 

All  the  winter  Whitney  labored  on 


the  construction  of  the  cotton  gin,  and 
by  spring  he  had  it  completed.  A num- 
ber of  planters  were  invited  in  to  see 
it  work.  A few  balls  of  cotton  were 
thrown  into  the  hopper  and  were  quickly 
cleaned.  It  proved  a complete  success. 
With  the  machine  one  man  could  do 
the  work  of  a hundred  without  it.  It 
was  so  simple,  too,  that  it  seems  almost 
wonderful  that  it  had  never  been  in- 
vented before. 

It  consisted  of  nothing  but  a number 
of  small  parallel  wires,  so  close  together 
that  the  seeds  could  not  pass  through. 
Under  this  trough  saws  revolved, 
snatching  the  cotton,  and  separating  it 
from  the  seeds. 

How  much  good  did  this  invention 
do  Eli  Whitney?  Not  one  cent’s  worth. 
Although  the  invention  was  patented, 
it  was  so  simple  that  infringements 
without  number  were  made  upon  it. 
Suit  was  brought,  but  Whitney  was  a 
Northern  man,  and  no  Southern  jury 
would  give  him  a verdict.  In  1808  his 
patent  expired,  and  he  withdrew  from 
the  contest  a poorer  man  than  when  he 
carried  those  few  balls  of  cotton  into 
Mrs.  Greene’s  basement. 

B.  C.  Mors hee. 


THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  A HORSE. 

One  bitter  cold  morning  last  winter, 
as  I was  standing  with  my  little  Charley 
at  the  front  parlor  window,  I saw  a quiet 
old  horse  coming  down  the  street  draw- 
ing a light  wagon  and  driven  by  a neatly 
dressed  young  man.  They  came  on, 
until  they  were  just  in  front  of  our 
house,  when  the  horse  stopped,  backed 
the  wagon  up  to  the  curbstone,  and  re- 
fused to  go  any  further. 

The  young  man  tried  to  urge  the 
horse,  but  the  horse  would  not  go;  then 
he  sat  and  waited  patiently,  speaking 
kindly;  then  he  jumped  out,  pulled  off 
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his  gloves,  and  patted  the  horse,  and 
rubbed  him,  and  took  hold  of  his  bridle 
to  lead  him.  It  was  of  no  use;  so  he 
got  up  on  the  seat  again,  and  hit  him 
with  the  whip,  saying,  "Get  up!”  as 
loud  as  he  could. 

But  he  could  not  force  the  horse  to 
move;  so  he  got  out,  and  rubbed  and 
patted  him  again,  whistling,  and  swing- 
ing his  arms  to  keep  himself  warm,  for 
the  air  was  very  keen  and  sharp. 

At  last,  after  a long  struggle,  when  he 
found  the  horse  would  not  go  an  inch 
for  him,  he  sent  to  the  stable  for  the 
groom,  who  came  hurrying  down  to  see 
what  he  could  do. 

Together  they  worked,  first  coaxing, 
then  whipping,  again  and  again,  but  all 
to  no  purpose;  for  the  poor  animal 
would  not  go  one  step. 

At  last,  I became  very  restless  at  the 
sight  of  so  much  useless  beating,  and 
said  to  my  little  boy: 

"Charley,  go  down  to  the  cook,  and 
tell  her  that  mamma  wants  her  to  give 
you  a lump  of  sugar  as  large  as  your 
hand.  ” 

" And  what  shall  I do  with  it,  mamma?” 
said  he. 

“Take  it  out  to  the  man,  and  ask 
him  to  give  it  to  the  horse,”  was  my 
reply. 

Charley  was  pleased  with  the  errand, 
and  going  quickly  to  the  cook,  he  got 
the  sugar,  and  carried  it  out. 

"Mister,  mister!”  I heard  him  say, 
"here  is  some  sugar  to  sweeten  that  old 
horse,  and  make  him  go.  Give  it  to 
him.  ” 

" My  old  horse  is  as  sweet  as  honey 
now,”  said  the  man,  laughing.  But  he 
took  the  sugar  and  gave  it  to  the  poor 
animal,  who  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that 
he  rolled  it  over  and  over  on  his  tongue, 
and  licked  his  mouth,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  it  greatly. 


When  the  men  had  waited  until  he 
had  finished  it,  they  got  into  the  wagon, 
pulled  the  reins,  said  "Get  up;"  and 
the  pleased  horse  “got  up”  and  went  on. 

Charley  came  in,  shivering,  but  de- 
lighted. 

"If  I were  that  man,”  said  he,  "1 
would  always  carry  a lump  of  sugar  in 
my  pocket  when  I had  to  drive  that 
horse  on  a cod  morning.  And  now," 
continued  he,  “I  would  like  a lump 
myself. " 

And  he  got  it. 

THE  TELESCOPE  AND  MICROSCOPE. 

There  is  nothing  more  elevating  and 
ennobling  than  the  contemplation  of 
Nature.  Here  the  thinking  mind  can 
always  find  food  for  reflection.  Here 
the  searcher  after  truth  and  knowledge 
finds  abundant  material  for  meditation; 
a book  for  stud}’,  bearing  the  impress  of 
the  Almighty  hand.  He  beholds  the 
kingly  elephant  stalking  through  the 
tangled  forest  or  the  intricate  jungle  of 
his  own  native  land;  the  mighty  whale 
of  the  Polar  Seas  coursing  and  sporting 
along  the  briny  deep:  the  golden  and 

scarlet  plumed  birds  fluttering  among 
the  branches  and  green  leaves  of  a 
tropical  forest,  warbling  forth  their 
evening  songs;  the  reptile  crawling 
among  the  leaves  and  grass;  myriads  of 
tiny  insects  humming  and  sporting  in 
the  air;  and  as  he  observes  how  every- 
thing is  carried  on  with  order  and  har- 
mony and  beauty,  each  in  its  appointed 
time  and  sphere,  his  thoughts  wander 
from  the  beautiful  scenes  of  Nature  up 
to  Nature’s  God. 

With  the  unassisted  eye  we  can  be- 
hold but  a very  small  portion  of  the 
great  field  of  Nature.  We  can  observe  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  terrestrial  or 
earthly  wonders,  and  a few  bright  stars, 
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like  mere  specks  of  light  in  the  concave 
of  heaven.  But  genius  and  a thinking 
and  reasoning  brain,  given  to  man  and 
directed  by  the  mighty  power  of  in- 
spiration, has  opened  the  doors  of  light 
and  truth,  and  enabled  him  to  look 
upon  worlds  more  than  a thousand 
millions  of  miles  away. 

By  the  aid  of  the  telescope  the  bright 
twinkling  stars  of  night  are  shown  to 
be  worlds  and  suns,  some  of  which  are 
more  than  a thousand  times  the  size  of 
this  earth.  The  sight  and  the  mind 
dart  instantly  forth  and  wander  among 
the  fixed  stars  or  distant  suns  so  very 
remote  that  light,  which  travels  at  the 
rate  of  11,000,000  miles  in  a minute, 
would  require  thousands  of  years  to  pass 
from  them  to  us.  Among  them  all  we 
realize  that  the  world  we  inhabit  is  but 
a mote  of  dust  or  a grain  of  sand  upon 
the  sea-shore. 

With  the  invention  of  this  important 
instrument  a new  impulse  was  given  to 
astronomy.  The  old  Ptolemaic  theory 
fell  to  the  ground;  and  the  truths  of 
Copernicus,  and  Kepler,  and  Tycho 
Brahe  and  Gaiileo  were  demonstrated 
before  a hitherto  unbelieving  world. 
The  moon  was  seen  with  its  rugged 
mountains  and  towering  precipices, 
coursing  round  the  earth;  Saturn  with 
its  brilliant  rings,  Jupiter  with  its  belts 
and  resplendent  moons,  and  Venus,  the 
queen  of  the  stars,  traveling  round  the 
sun.  The  fiery  comet  was  seen  to  dash 
in  among  them,  and  quickly  pass  away 
again  on  its  appointed  course,  paling 
from  sight  in  the  dim  and  unknown 
distance,  to  reappear  again  only  after 
years  and  centuries  had  passed  away. 
Countless  millions  of  worlds  appeared 
in  the  blue  concave  overhead.  And  yet 
this  was  but  a fragment  of  Nature.  The 
sublime  scenery  of  the  heavens  impressed 
the  mind  of  man  with  a feeling  of 


wonder,  astonishment  and  awe.  He 
viewed  tne  mighty  power  of  God,  and 
hesitated  not  to  exclaim,  “An  undevout 
astronomer  must  be  mad!” 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  two  children  of  a spectacle- 
maker  were  one  day  playing  in  their 
father’s  workshop,  at  Middleburgh,  in 
Holland.  Picking  up  two  spectacle 
glasses  and  placing  one  before  the  other 
at  a little  distance  apart,  they  observed 
by  looking  through  them  both  that 
objects  appeared  inverted,  drawn  near 
by,  and  greatly'  increased  in  size.  Their 
father  noticed  their  simple  experiment 
with  interest;  and  fixing  two  movable 
glasses  on  a strip  of  board,  prepared  a 
rude  instrument  for  himself.  People 
flocked  in  and  amused  themselves  by 
viewing  distant  objects  through  this  new 
contrivance.  Their  curiosity  was  awak- 
ened; and  this  rude  instrument  furnished 
the  ideas  and  paved  the  way  for  the  in- 
vention of  the  telescope  by  Galileo  in 
1609. 

The  first  instrument  of  Galileo’s  was 
made  by  enclosing  in  a tube  two  specta- 
cle glasses,  plain  upon  one  side,  while 
upon  the  other  one  was  spherically  con- 
vex and  the  other  concave.  Applying 
his  eye  to  the  convex  glass  he  beheld 
objects  appearing  three  times  nearer 
and  nine  times  larger  than  to  the  unas- 
sisted eye.  Shortly  afterwards  he  made 
another,  which  gave  objects  the  appear- 
ance of  being  sixty  times  larger;  and 
ultimately  he  constructed  one  which 
caused  objects  to  appear  thirty'  times 
nearer  and  a thousand  times  larger. 

His  discoveries  in  the  heavens  spread 
rapidly',  and  caused  intense  excitement 
throughout  all  Italy.  Copernicus  had 
been  denounced  as  a teacher  of  false 
doctrine.  Galileo  proved  his  theory 
correct.  In  other  words  he  declared 
that  the  sun  was  the  center  of  the  solar 
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system;  that  the  planets  shone  only  by 
the  reflected  light  of  the  sun;  and  that 
the  world  turned  on  its  axis.  This 
brought  him  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
teachings  of  the  learned  men  of  the  age, 
who  defended  the  Ptolemaic  doctrine, 
asserting  that  the  earth  was  the  center 
of  the  universe  around  which  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars  daily  revolved.  The) 
hesitated  not  m declaring  Galileo  a false 
and  deluded  teacher-  -a  lying  heretic. 
They  would  not  renounce  their  teach- 
ings for  this  one  scientific  reformer  and 
they  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and 
brought  before  the  Inquisition,  that 
terrible  tribunal  where,  in  the  name  of 
justice  and  even  holy  religion,  men 
were  placed  upon  the  cruel  rack  or 
engine  of  torture  and  inhumanly  torn 
and  mangled  ahd  murdered.  Galileo 
bore  his  part  well;  but  he  was  an  old 
man  and  he  could  not  die  thus.  Kneel- 
ing upon  the  crucifix  with  one  hand  on 
the  Bible  he  was  forced  to  renounce  all. 
But, 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again, 
and  as  he  arose  he  could  not  help 
whispering  to  one  of  his  attendants, 
"The  earth  does  move  for  all  that!” 
Bigotry  and  ignorance  could  not 
quench  the  fires  of  truth  and  true  dis- 
covery. The  worthy  senators  met  in 
Venice,  and  Galileo  was  invited  to  bring 
his  instrument  and  prove  his  theories 
there.  He  took  his  best  telescope  and 
erected  it  upon  the  summit  of  the  tower 
of  St.  Mark.  It  was  a cloudless  night. 
Jupiter,  Venus,  and  the  crescent  moon 
shone  brilliantly  in  the  clear  blue  sky. 
The  old  astronomer  was  filled  with  joy. 
It  was  just  such  a night  as  he  had 
anxiously  hoped  and  prayed  for.  The 
senators  gathered  around  him,  and  one 
after  another  gazed  upon  the  sublime 
scenery  of  the  heavens.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  situation  he  stepped  forward 


and  delivered  a long  lecture;  in  plain 
language  setting  forth  the  truths  of  his 
long  cherished  theory.  With  their  own 
eyes  they  had  beheld  the  wonders  the 
telescope  revealed,  and  they  listened  to 
the  words  of  the  great  astronomer  with 
attention.  That  night  carried  convic- 
tion to  the  minds  of  the  leading  men  of 
Venice.  That  night  established  the  truth 
of  the  Copernican  theory.  That  night 
was  fatal  to  the  system  of  the  ancient 
schools. 

Astronomy  now  became  one  of  the 
leading  branches  of  science.  Larger 
and  better  instruments  were  constructed 
and  the  builders  were  rewarded  by  mak- 
ing new  discoveries.  No  such  planet  as 
Uranus  was  known  to  exist  until  in  1781 
it  was  discovered  by  the  aid  of  Herschel’s 
powerful  telescope;  and  yet  it  is  a planet 
of  our  solar  system  nearly  ninety  times 
the  size  of  om  earth.  What  new  worlds 
await  the  discovery  of  the  near  future 
we  know  not;  though  wre  have  reason 
to  believe  they  w’ill  be  many,  for  the 
study  of  true  astronomy  as  a science  has 
only  just  commenced. 

The  microscope  is  no  less  wonderful. 
The  telescope  shows  us  a host  of  mighty 
worlds,  so  numerous  that  the  eve  can 
scarcely  number  them.  The  microscope 
j reveals  a world  of  animated  life  in  a 
single  drop  of  water.  It  has  shown 
man  more  wonders  in  the  terrestrial  field 
of  Nature  than  any  other  instrument  ever 
constructed.  It  has  opened  a new  world 
to  him,  and  caused  him  to  realize  the 
fact  that  the  world  he  inhabits  and  the 
air  he  breathes  is  absolutely  crowded 
with  life.  That  the  fly  which  he  crushes 
beneath  his  foot  is  in  proportion  as 
much  larger  than  the  smallest  monad, 
as  the  elephant  is  larger  than  the  fly. 
That  life  lives  only  through  death. 
That  for  every  being  born  another  must 
perish.  That  at  every  fleeting  breath 
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we  draw  ten  thousand  creatures  die. 
What  is  life  itself?  How  did  it  all 
originate?  He  who  guides  and  directs 
the  unnumbered  millions  of  planetary 
worlds  and  rules  the  unbounded  universe 
alone  can  tell. 

If  bits  of  straw,  old  half  decayed 
leaves,  stalks  of  plants,  etc.,  be  placed 
in  a jar,  and  the  vessel  filled  with  the 
purest  water  and  left  open  to  the  air,  it 
will  soon  be  found  teeming  with  life. 
They  may  not  be  readily  seen  with  the 
naked  eye  alone,  but  the  microscope  will 
reveal  them,  so  exceedingly  numerous 
that  a single  drop  has  been  thought  to 
contain  more  living  creatures  than  there 
is  human  inhabitants  on  the  globe. 

Would  you  study  the  beauties  of  Na- 
ture— think  not  to  be  successful  with 
the  unassisted  eye  alone.  You  have 
man}'  times  caught  butterflies,  and  you 
have  doubtless  noticed  the  yellow  dust- 
like powder  upon  their  frail  wings,  a 
portion  of  which  was  quite  likely  left 
upon  your  fingers  after  you  had  let  the 
tiny  creature  go;  but  did  you  dream 
that  that  apparently  yellow  dust  was 
feathers,  as  truly  and  perfectly  formed  as 
those  on  the  goose  or  hen?  The  micro- 
scope reveals  the  fact.  Did  you  dream 
that  the  frail  spider’s  web  that  you 
swept  from  your  path  was  composed  of 
4,000  threads?  The  .microscope  will 
convince  you.  By  its  aid  the  physician 
detects  the  adulteration  of  the  drugs  he  ( 
buys,  the  exact  condition  of  the  blood  in 
health  and  disease,  counts  3,500  pores 
on  a single  square  inch  of  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  views  the  body  of  man  covered 
all  over  with  scales  like  a fish,  and  sees 
even  the  marrow  of  a human  hair.  Snow 
flakes  are  seen  to  consist  of  beautifully 
formed  crystals,  nicely  arranged  in  | 
many  different  forms.  By  its  aid  the 
study  of  vegetation  is  made  doubly 
interesting.  The  cells,  tissues,  and 


granules  of  which  the  wood  is  composed 
are  seen  arranged  in  regular  order,  in 
accordance  with  Nature’s  laws.  The 
wheels  and  running  parts  of  a watch 
when  viewed  through  a powerful  glass, 
appear  almost  like  the  wheels  and  gear- 
ing of  a grist-mill.  Every  little  rough 
spot  is  plainly  shown,  and  the  smallest 
defect  in  the  work  can  be  readily  pointed 
out.  A fine  needle  has  almost  the  ap- 
perance  of  a crowbar;  and  the  finely 
polished  surface  of  a steel  razor  resem- 
bles a plowed  field. 

The  lion,  leopard  and  tiger  are  to  the 
naked  eye  ferocious  looking  beasts.  But 
the  microscope  reveals  among  the  minute 
insect  creatures  which,  acording  to  their 
size,  are  a thousand  fold  more  savage 
and  terrible.  The  gnat/  with  its  barbs 
and  darts  and  sharp  cutting  instruments; 
the  bee  with  its  poison  divided  sting; 
and  the  barbarous  spider  with  its  deadly 
fangs,  nails  and  claws,  are  the  most 
formidable. 

We  might  go  on  describing  the  appear- 
ance of  the  minute  forms  of  creation 
until  we  had  filled  a whole  number  of 
this  magazine  were,  it  required,  but 
it  is  not  necessary.  The  observer  in  this 
department  of  Nature’s  wonders  can 
now  procure  a moderate  glass  at  very 
little  expense,  and  pursue  his  investi- 
gations with  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  microscope  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Jansen,  about  the  time  of 
the  invention  of  the  telescope;  but 
Galileo  brought  it  to  perfection. 

/•  T.  J. 


A teacher  was  explaining  to  a little 
girl  how  the  trees  developed  their  foliage 
in  the  spring  time.  “Ah,  yes,  ” said  the 
wee  miss,  “I  understand;  they  keep 
their  summer  clothes  in  their  trunks.” 
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IDLERS  IN  A CITY. 

There  were  well  dressed  men  and 
boys,  as  well  as  some  that  were  not  so 
well  dressed,  all  intently  looking  in  one 
direction  and  at  something,  but  what, 
no  one  outside  of  the  ring  could  tell. 
Elbowing  my  way  through  the  crowd  in 
order  to  ascend  the  stairs,  I discovered 
that  the  center  of  attraction  was  a 
painter  re-lettering  one  of  the  many 
signs  on  the  office  directory.  As  I halted 
a moment  I overheard  one  young  man 
say,  “Don’t  he  do  that  nicely  ?"  “Yes,” 
said  another,  “f  wish  I could  do  that.” 
Such  crowds  of  men  and  boys  can  be 
seen  in  our  cities  almost  any  day,  show- 
ing how  much  more  abundant  are  those 
who  do  nothing  useful  than  those  who 
do  something.  How  common  is  that 
wish  as  well.  To  know  how  to  do  some- 
thing seems  to  be  a widespread  desire, 
and  still  there  is  room  for  all  who  will 
try.  Wishing  is  not  enough;  it  never 
raised  a stone  from  its  native  bed  or  a 
gram  of  wheat.  Something  more  is  re- 
quired, and  that  something  is  a will 
which  leads  one  to  try,  and  keep  trying. 
The  desire  to  know  and  to  do  is  as 
common  as  flies  in  summer,  and  just 
about  as  valuable  to  the  world.  The 
men  who  paint  signs  or  carve  granite 
never  learned  their  trades  by  wishing 
alone;  they  had  to  practice,  make  fail- 
ures, blot  out,  begin  again;  perhaps  be 
censured  for  their  stupidity,  and  en- 
counter various  obstacles  before  accom- 
plishing the  object  in  view.  W7hen  1 
hear  young  men  and  women  wishing  that 
they  could  do  this  or  that  kind  of  work, 
this  answer  comes  up  involuntarily  in 
my  mind;  “Why  don’t  you  try?”  There 
is  no  success  without  some  trying;  but, 
alas!  there  are  far  too  many  who  block 
up  the  stairways  and  streets  looking  at 
others  doing  something  useful,  while  they 
spend  their  lives  gazing  and  wishing. 


A LOSING  GAME. 

Gideon  Lee  was  a man  well-known  in 
business  circles  years  ago,  and  no  one 
who  knew  him  but  remembered  his 
staunch  integrity  and  his  detestation  of 
all  underhand  dealing  and  trickery. 

“Every  trade  should  be  a benefit  to 
both  parties,”  was  his  motto,  and  a per- 
son who  cheated  he  always  regarded  as 
the  greatest  loser  in  the  long  run.  And 
so  he  was,  if  character  and  honor  are  to 
count  for  anything.  Mr.  Lee  felt  that 
even  in  money  matters  the  dishonest  man 
was  a loser. 

Such  a man  came  in  one  day,  and 
was  bragging  of  his  smartness  in  this 
line.  He  told  how  on  such  a day  he 
had  got  the  better  of  that  neighbor,  who 
must  have  had  his  eyes  about  half-opened 
to  let  himself  be  so  taken  in.  And  then 
he  laughed  a jeering  laugh,  which  had 
no  contagion  in  it.  It  was  no  honest, 
hearty  laugh.  The  man  went  on  to  tell 
still  other  smart  tricks  he  had  played  off 
on  people,  winding  up  by  saying,  “And 
here,  to-day,  I have  even  got  the  advan- 
tage of  Mr.  Lee  himself.” 

“Well,  that  may  be,”  said  Mr.  Lee, 
“but  if  you  will  promise  never  to  enter 
my  office  again,  I will  give  you  that 
load  of  goat  skins.”  The  man  made 
the  promise,  and  took  the  goat  skins. 
Fifteen  years  after,  a poor,  dejected 
looking  man  walked  into  Mr.  Lee's 
office.  He  was  recognized  in  an  instant, 
and  Mr.  Lee  quickly  remarked:  “You 

have  broken  your  promise — pay  me  for 
my  goat  skins.” 

The  man  was  rather  taken  aback  bv 
the  greeting,  but  at  once  began  a mourn 
ful  tale  of  his  misfortunes  and  his 
poverty. 

“Yes,"  said  Mr.  Lee,  “and  you  al 
ways  will  be  poor.  That  miserable 
desire  of  over-reaching  others  will  always 
1 keep  you  so.  ” K.  C.  G. 


Art  Window  in  the  I nterior  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  (Copyrighted  by  .John  R.  Winder,  18U3.) 
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JOSEPH  SMITH’S  FIRST  VISION. 

We  should  like  our  young  readers  to 
notice  the  full-page  engraving  in  this 
number  of  the  Juvenile;  it  represents 
what  is  known  as  "Joseph  Smith’s  first 
vision,”  which  occurred  as  you  are 
aware,  in  the  spring  of  1820,  now 
seventy-three  years  ago. 

Joseph  at  that  time  was  a little  over 
fourteen  years  of  age.  He  had  been 
much  exercised  religiously  because  of 
special  revival  meetings  which  were 
being  held  in  the  neighborhood  where 
he  lived  with  his  father  and  mother. 
You  are  not  familiar  with  these  things 
in  Utah,  but  they  used  to  be  very  com- 
mon years  ago,  and  very  exciting. 
Almost  everyone  was  drawn  into  this 
whether  they  were  professors  of  religion 
or  not.  Many  of  the  latter  were  con- 
verted in  this  way,  and  after  the  special 
services  were  ended  it  was  generally  a 
question  as  to  which  church  they  should 
join.  Some  members  of  the  Smith  family, 
including  Joseph’s  mother,  had  joined 
the  Presbyterians,  and  because  the  boy 
did  not  enter  fully  into  that  excitement 
and  join  some  church  they  became  very 
much  concerned.  This  did  not  arise 
from  any  feelings  of  indifference  on 
Joseph’s  part,  or  disregard  for  religion, 
for  the  family  had  always  been  con- 
sidered a godly  one;  it  arose  from  his 
observance  of  the  wrangling  and  con- 
tention everywhere  exhibited.  He  noted 
the  different  societies,  and  seemed  to 
need  some  experienced  adviser  as  to 
“which  church  he  should  join.”  Being 
devout  and  disposed  to  read  the  Bible, 
which  Christians  always  claim  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  he  was  led  to  that 
now  famous  verse  in  James,  where  it 
says:  “If  any  lack  wisdom  let  him  ask 
of  God,”  etc.  This  was  a word  in 
season.  It  struck  home,  and  for  the 


first  time,  in  his  life  he  determined  to 
ask  for  himself.  He  had  been  used, 
like  many  of  our  boys  and  girls,  to 
kneel  in  prayer  morning  or  evening  in 
his  father’s  house,  where  his  father  or 
mother  did  the  praying.  Now  he  wanted 
to  pray  himself,  and  probably  in  that 
humble  home  there  was  no  place  where 
he  could  do  so  unseen,  and  so  he  re- 
tired to  the  woods  close  by  for  the  pri- 
vacy which  seemed  desirable. 

It  was  a pleasant  morning;  the  breath 
of  spring  was  in  the  air;  the  trees  and 
shrubs  were  swelling  into  bud  and  leaf; 
probably  here  and  there  a flower  was 
opening  to  the  sun;  maybe  a bird  or 
two  trilled  forth  in  early  song;  these 
all  had  a soothing,  softening  effect  upon 
his  young  and  tender  heart  as  he  wan- 
dered looking  for  a secluded  place. 

By  and  by  in  a piece  of  clearing  he 
concluded  to  fall  upon  his  knees,  when 
he  felt  himself  seized  upon  as  if  by 
some  mighty  power  and  in  his  inex- 
perience he  became  afraid.  The  words 
he  wished  to  utter  died  in  his  throat 
until  by  one  grand  effort  he  overcame 
the  powers  of  darkness,  for  such  that 
influence  surely  was.  When  he  thus 
succeeded  a holy  calm  fell  upon  him 
and  as  he  continued  in  prayer  he  be- 
held a pillar  uf  light  descending  from 
the  heavens,  and  soon  in  the  midst 
thereof  appeared  two  personages,  whose 
glory  and  brightness  exceeded  that  of 
the  sun.  As  they  rested  there  standing 
above  him  in  the  air,  one  of  those  per- 
sonages spoke  to  him,  calling  him  by 
name,  when  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
other,  “This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear 
him.”  Momentarily  overpowered  and 
speechless,  when  consciousness  returned 
to  Joseph  the  uppermost  thought  pre- 
sented itself,  and  yet  with  a reverent 
familiarity  no  doubt  sustained  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  the  question  was  asked, 
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which  of  all  the  sects  were  right,  and 
which  should  he  join. 

Joseph’s  training  had  never  led  to 
sacrilegious  query.  Religion  was  a 
serious  matter  to  him.  Its  professors 
and  ministers  were  surrounded  in  his 
young  mind  with  unlearned  awe,  and  it 
was  like  a thunderstroke,  as  it  were, 
when  the  reply  came  that  “all  their 
creeds  were  an  abomination  in  His 
sight;”  that  those  professors  were  all  cor- 
rupt; “the}’  draw  near  to  me,”  said  the 
Speaker,  “with  their  lips  but  their 
hearts  are  far  from  me;  they  teach  for 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men, 
having  a form  of  godliness,  but  they 
deny  the  power  thereof.”  And  being 
“forbidden  to  join  any  of  them,”  he 
finally  came  fully  to  himself,  as  he  says, 
with  his  “back  to  the  ground,  gazing 
up  into  heaven.  ” 

The  scene  depicted  in  the  illustration 
is,  as  may  be  presumed,  when  the 
Father  was  speaking,  the  conversation 
later  being  doubtless  carried  on  by  His 
Beloved  Son. 

The  original  of  this  picture  is  found 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple.  It  is  not  a painting,  but  it  is 
wrought  in  glass.  It  is  a marvel  of 
beauty,  fully  in  keeping  with  the  Char- 
acter of  that  sacred  edifice,  and  it  con- 
veys many  choice  and  precious  lessons 
to  the  visitors  who  from  time  to  time 
come  there  for  sacred  services  and 
work. 

A conversation  was  overheard  during 
the  temple  dedication,  when  man} 
thousands  of  the  Sabbath  school  chil- 
dren of  Utah  were  privileged  to  pass 
through: 

“You  had  no  idea  that  our  Father  in 
.Heaven  looked  like  that,  had  you?” 

“No,  I had  not,”  was  the  reply,  "but 
I guess  He  is.  ” 


It  was  as  if  God'had  become  real  to 
that  young  mind,  and  as  if  prayer  would 
as  a consequence  be  more  fervent,  be- 
cause more  likely  to  be  heard  and 
answered.  And  this  is  the  spirit  to  be 
inculcated  in  the  hearts  of  the  youth  of 
Israel.  He  is  not  a myth;  He  can  hear; 
He  will  respond,  and  from  this  illustra- 
tion thousands  of  our  youth,  who  have 
not  as  yet  been  privileged  to  visit  this 
the  latest  temple  built  by  the  Saints, 
there  will  go  out  an  educational  in- 
fluence, and  they  will  profit  by  Joseph’s 
example.  They  will  have  access  and 
answer  as  he  did,  and  though  not  prob- 
ably in  the  same  way  (for  he  had  a 
special  mission  and  needed  special 
manifestations;,  they  will  be  encouraged 
and  blessed.  They  need  not  even  wait 
until  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age,  or 
think  that  fathers  or  'mothers,  that  offi- 
ials  and  persons  of  responsibility  only 
need  to  pray.  The  Savior  said,  “Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven;”  and  as  “He  did  noth- 
ing but  what  he  had  seen  the  Father  do,” 
so  we  may  be  sure  that  no  child  is  too 
young  to  pray,  too  young  to  enjoy  the 
love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  or  too 
37oung  to  receive  attention  and  realize 
the  blessing  of  answer  so  far  as  he 
may  need. 

The  writer  has  often  felt  when  in  his 
experience  it  was  difficult  to  pray,  that 
if  some  of  his  little  children  would  only 
ask  the  Father  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  that  pa  might  be  healed,  or  com- 
forted or  delivered  from  some  of  life’s 
embarrassments,  that  their  prayers  would 
win  more  attention  from  the  Infinite 
Mercy  than  would  that  of  those  who  are 
often  negligent,  ungrateful,  nay  ashamed 
to  ask  when  troubles  are  “ 1 ik«-  lions  in 
the  way,”  because  they  have  had  so 
i little  heart  to  praise  or  thank  Him  in 
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the  days  of  their  prosperity  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

That  prayer  in  the  woods,  that  vision 
in  its  effects  bids  fair  to  change  the 
status  of  the  world.  From  it  came  all 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  and  by  that 
which  the  Saints  received  as  a conse- 
quence they  will  be  able  to  build  up  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth1 

H.  W.  Naisbiit. 

SCIENTIFIC  BLUNDERS. 

Scientific  men  are  not  infallible, 
though  their  confident  tone  often  im- 
plies that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
make  mistakes.  So  long  as  they  are 
content  to  observe  patiently,  and  gather 
facts  slowly,  they  are  on  safe  ground, 
and  do  excellent  service.  The  world  is 
indebted  to  careful  observers,  for  much 
of  the  progress  of  our  age  is  due  to  their 
patient  labors.  But  when  scientists  go 
beyond  facts,  and  frame  theories  or  utter 
prophecies,  they  are  as  likely  to  blunder 
as  are  other  men. 

Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner  wrote  an  able 
article  to  prove  that,  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples, it  was  impossible  for  a steamship 
to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Before  the  article 
was  published,  the  Atlantic  had  been 
crossed  by  a steamship.  Isaac  Newton 
predicted  that  great  telescopes  could 
never  be  made,  because  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  a large  achromatic  or 

colorless  lens.  But  an  humble  experi- 
menter, combining  two  kinds  of  glass, 
made  an  achromatic  lens,  and  the  diffi- 
culty was  removed.  More  recently,  the 
most  eminent  scientific  men  have  said 
there  is  no  life  at  the  bottom  of  the 

ocean,  for  life  is  impossible  under  such 
pressure,  and  in  the  absence  of  light. 
But  the  dredging-machines  of  the 
Challenge r found  living  things  on  all 

ocean  beds,  and  that,  too,  at  the  depth 


of  a thousand  fathoms.  Scientists  are 
entitled  to  little  credit  when  they  under- 
take to  say  what  cannot  be,  and  their 
frequent  blunders  should  make  them 
cautious. 


A BOY  AGAIN. 

The  director  of  one  of  our  large  cor- 
porations was  in  the  habit  of  prowling 
around  the  office.  One  morning  he 
happened  to  come  across  the  dinner-pail 
of  the  office-boy.  His  curiosity  led  him 
to  take  off  the  cover.  A slice  of  home- 
made bread,  two  doughnuts  and  a piece 
of  apple-pie  tempted  the  millionaire’s 
appetite.  He  became  a boy  again,  and 
the  dinner-pail  seemed  to  be  the  one  he 
carried  sixty  years  ago. 

Just  then  the  office-boy  came  in  and 
surprised  the  old  man  eating  the  pie  — 
he  had  finished  the  bread  and  dough- 
nuts. 

“That’s  my  dinner  you’re  eating!  ' 
said  the  boy. 

“Yes,  sonny,  I suspect  it  may  be; 
but  it’s  a first  rate  one  for  all  that.  I’ve 
not  eaten  so  good  a one  for  sixty  years." 

“There,”  he  added,  as  he  finished  the 
pie,  “take  that  and  go  out  and  buy  your- 
self a dinner;  but  you  won’t  get  so  good 
a one,”  and  he  handed  the  boy  a five- 
dollar  bill. 

For  days  after,  the  old  man  kept  re- 
ferring to  the  first-class  dinner  he  had 
eaten  from  the  boy’s  pail. 


A sea  captain’s  wife,  anxious  over  the 
safety  of  her  husband,  handed  a parish 
clerk  a slip  one  Sunday  morning,  bear- 
ing the  words  “Captain  Wilson,  having 
gone  to  sea,  his  wife  desires  the  prayers 
of  this  congregation  on  his  behalf”  By 
the  misplacement  of  the  comma  after  the 
“sea,"  the  congregation  were  told  that 
“Captain  Wilson  having  gone  to  see  hiswife, 
desires  the  prayers  of  this  congregation.  ” 
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YOUNG  FOLKS’  STORIES. 

Mexicans. 

The  people  that  formerly  inhabited 
Mexico  were  called  Aztecs,  until  Cprtez 
came  from  Spain  and  conquered  Mexico. 
The}'’  then  became  mixed  with  the 
Spanish  and  have  since  been  called 
Mexicans.  The  greater  part  of  them 
belong  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Owing 
to  the  dense  ignorance  of  so  many  of 
the  people,  they  are  almost  entirely  un- 
der the  control  of  the  priests,  and  conse- 
quently some  of  the  old  forms  of  religion 
which  used  to  exist  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  which  have  long  been  done 
away  with  among  more  enlightened 
nations,  are  still  retained  by  a great 
man}'  of  the  natives  of  Mexico  at  the 
present  time. 

Among  other  things  they  appear  to 
think  that  the  priest  has  power  to  forgive 
them  their  sins,  no  matter  how  great 
or  how  numerous  they  may  be;  at  any 
rate  they  will  go  and  steal  as  much  as 
possible  during  the  week,  or  commit 
some  other  great  sin.  Then  in  the 
course  of  a week  or  two  they  will  go, 
apparently  in  great  humility,  to  the 
priest,  confess  their  sins,  pay  a small 
sum  of  money,  and  ask  him  to  forgive 
them.  No  sooner  has  he  done  so  than 
they  go  on  in  the  same  way  sinning  as 
much  as  they  please,  so  long  as  they 
are  not  caught  in  the  act,  when,  of 
course,  they  would  be  punished  by  law. 

Many  of  the  people  who  live  in  this 
part  of  Mexico  are  . of  the  lower  class, 
and  are  very  degraded  in  their  habits, 
some  of  them  even  allowing  their  dogs 
and  chickens  to  live  in  the  same  house 
that  they  use  for  cooking,  eating  and 


sleeping  in.  Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions; some  of  them  appear  to  be  quite 
cleanly  and  are  comfortably  fixed. 

The  Mexicans  seem  to  be  great  lovers 
of  dogs,  judging  from  the  number  they 
keep;  in  fact  there  are  so  many  that 
their  owners  cannot  afford  to  feed  them, 
and  many  of  them  would  probably  die 
of  starvation  if  they  were  not  such 
clever  thieves. 

I have  often  seen  them  packing  away 
from  a shock  a stock  of.  fodder,  with 
two  or  three  large  ears  of  corn  on  it, 
for  their  dinner,  and  they  have  some- 
times carried  off  our  buckets  and  pans 
when  they  have  been  left  with  anything 
in  them. 

Most  of  the  houses  in  Casas  Grandes 
are  built  of  large  adobes,  made  by  hand, 
and  all  of  them  are  but  one  story  high, 
with  flat  roofs,  and  very  few  windows 
in  them. 

This  section  of  country  is  a farming 
district.  The  principal  crops  are  corn, 
wheat  and  beans,  on  which  the  people 
live. 

They  are  very  independent  of  machin- 
ery, as  they  make  wooden  plows,  and 
do  not  use  anything  else  to  raise  their 
crops  with  but  some  large  hoes,  for 
which  they  make  their  own  handles. 
They  cut  their  wheat  with  sickles  and 
have  it  threshed  with  a machine. 

Some  of  them  sell  part  of  their  wheat 
before  it  has  hardly  started  to  grow  for 
a very  small  price,  and  then  if  their 
crops  fail  they  are  left  in  debt,  or  with 
but  very  little  wheat  remaining  after 
j their  debts  are  paid. 

Although  many  of  the  people  of  this 
part  of  Mexico  are  very  degraded  in 
some  of  their  habits  still  there  are'other 
habits  for  which  they  deserve  credit,  one 
of  which  is  their  politeness. 

Many  of  us  could  take  lessons  from 
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them  in  this  particular,  for  they  show 
great  respect  to  their  parents  and  other 
people  older  than  themselves. 

[limits  Romney , age  ry. 

Colon i a Juarez,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

] 

Life  in  Hexico. 

When  I was  about  nine  years  of  age, 
we  moved  to  Mexico. 

First  we  camped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Piedras  Verde  River,  about  two  miles 
below  were  Juarez  is  now  situated,  and 
raised  a small  crop  of  corn  and  vege- 
tables. While  here  a very  serious  acci- 
dent happened  to  one  of  my  brothers.  t 
One  night  while  driving  home  from  the 
held  he  got  down  on  the  front  of  the 
wagon  and  hit  one  of  the  horses  with  a 
stick.  The  horse  not  liking  this  very 
well,  kicked  up  and  struck  him  above 
the  left  eye.  The  blow  knocked  him 
down,  and  he  was  picked  up  for  dead  by 
one  of  the  neighbors  and  carried  home 
with  blood  streaming  all  over  his  face. 
Apostle  George  Teasdale  being  present 
at  the  time,  he  and  my  father  adminis- 
tered to  him.  The  moment  they  laid 
their  hands  upon  his  head  the  bleeding 
ceased,  and  he  suffered  no  more  pain, 
but  the  scar  remains  with  him  to  this 
day. 

The  company  not  being  able  to  pur- 
chase the  land  on  which  the  Mormons 
first  settled  in  Mexico,  Apostle  Erastus 
Snow,  who  was  presiding  over  the 
Mexican  mission,  located  the  townsite 
of  Juarez. 

Juarez  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Piedras  Verde  River,  in  a long,  narrow 
canyon,  with  large  rolling  hills  on  either 
side.  At  a distance  in  the  west  may  be 
seen  a portion  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains.  Pa  bought  some  lots  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  we  moved  to 
Juarez  m the  summer  of  1887.  This 


proved  to  be  a very  bad  place  lor  the 
malaria,  as  thirteen  of  the  family  were 
taken  down  with  it  in  the  same  season. 

Pa  thinking  a higher  location  would 
be  healthier,  sold  out  and  moved  to  the 
mountains  to  a small  valley  called  Cliff 
Ranch,  on  the  same  river. 

This  proved  to  be  a very  healthy 
place,  and  in  a few  months  we  were  all 
well,  and  enjoyed  good  health,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  we  lived  in  the 
mountains.  After  living  here  for  two 
■years,  and  raising  good  crops,  the  high 
water  washed  out  our  dam  and  flume, 
and  we  were  compelled  to  move  back  to 
Juarez.  As  land  could  not  be  bought 
around  here,  pa  purchased  a large  farm 
sixteen  miles  down  the  river,  and  about 
a mile  from  Casas  Grandes,  (meaning 
big  houses),  named  after  some  large 
ruins  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
town. 

Casas  Grandes  is  a small  town,  in- 
habited by  the  Mexicans.  Their  houses 
are  built  of  large  adobes,  and  there  is  not 
a house  over  one  story  high  in  the  whole 
town. 

Ma  moved  to  the  farm,  and  as  there 
is  no  other  Mormon  family  living  here, 
we  have  to  go  to  Juarez  on  Saturday, 
so  as  to  attend  Sunday  school  and  meet- 
ing. We  raise  corn,  wheat  and  beans, 
and  plenty  of  vegetables. 

Last  year  we  raised  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  and  a large 
crop  of  corn,  but  this  year  our  crop  is 
some  smaller  on  account  of  the  great 
drouth. 

Our  nearest  neighbors  are  Mexicans. 
They  are  very  degraded,  and  most  of 
them  are  capable  of  stealing.  They 
will  pluck  ears  of  corn  from  our  corn 
patch,  and  we  have  even  seen  places 
where  they  have  headed  our  wheat. 

Ernest  V.  Romney.  Age  iy  years. 

Colonia  Juarez,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
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My  Dream. 

When  I was  going  to  school  some 
time  ago  there  seemed  to  be  a class 
distinction  among  the  school  boys  and 
girls.  I was  one  of  the  unfortunates,  and 
wasn't  invited  to  most  of  their  parties, 
and  was  slighted  in  general.  I felt  my 
position  very  keenly,  and  thought  over 
it,  and  wept  in  my  private  moments, 
until  one  night  I prayed  that  I might 
either  be  put  on  an  equal  with  others  or 
be  able  to  bear  my  burden.  I then  fell 
asleep  sobbing  and  crying.  That  night 
I had  a dream,  or  almost  a vision,  for 
I am  sure  that  no  vision  could  be  grand- 
er. I dreamed  that  I went  to  a part}^ 
where  there  were  many  boys  and  girls, 
and  when  I arrived  they  would  not  speak 
to  me. 

They  were  all  going  horseback  riding, 
so  1 sprang  upon  a white  horse,  when 
another  girl  came  and  ordered  me  off, 
for  she  was  going  to  ride  on  it.  By 
this  time  I had  almost  lost  all  courage, 
so  I stood  for  a moment  to  decide 
whether  I had  better  get  on  another 
horse  or  not.  I soon  decided  to  try 
again,  but  a boy  came  and  took  that  one 
away. 

They  all  rode  away,  leaving  me  alone, 
feeling  as  though  I had  not  a friend  in 
the  world. 

While  thus  musing  I looked  up,  and 
behold  1 saw  a cloud  of  light  in  the  east, 
and  looking  around  me,  I saw  that  it 
was  dark,  with  the  exception  of  this 
light.  In  the  light  there  appeared  a 
grand  temple,  that  was  of  pure  white 
marble  glittering  like  diamonds.  As  I 
stood  gazing  at  this  beautiful  picture, 
the  door  opened,  and  the  Lord,  followed 
by  the  ancient  apostles,  came  through 
the  door  and  out  on  the  steps,  which 
were  round  and  leading  down  from  the 
temple. 

The  persons  were  clad  in  snowy  white 


raiment,  which  was  made  loose, Jand 
hung  from  the  shoulders, after  the  ancient 
pattern. 

Now  I did  not  feel  lonely,  for  the 
Lord  seemed  to  say,  “If  all  the  world 
turneth  against  you,  I will  still  be  your 
friend.  ” 

This  ended  my  dream,  and  I awoke 
feeling  almost  as  if  I were  in  heaven, 
and  wondered  how  it  could  be  that  I 
was  so  foolish  as  to  care  for  the  friend- 
ship of  such  boys  and  girls. 

This  dream  has  taught  me  a lesson, 
never  to  say  or  think  that  I am  friend- 
less, for  the  Lord  will  never  forsake  us. 
I hope  my  young  readers  will  also  profit 
by  my  dream. 

Cora  M.  Pratt. 

San  Juan  County. 

San  Juan  Couni'y  is  in  the  extreme 
south-east  corner  of  Utah. 

In  it  there  are  two  mountains,  the 
Elk,  and  the  Blue.  The  latter  has  a 
ridge  about  thirty  miles  long,  and  is 
covered  with  a dense  growth  of  cedars 
and  pinion  pine.  To  look  at  it  from 
the  Elk,  where  you  can  get  a good  view, 
it  looks  like  it  had  long,  wide  openings 
in  it.  These  are  the  gulches  and  canyons 
which  drain  the  ridge.  When  you  stand 
on  top  of  the  cliff,  where  the  principal 
gulch  is,  which  is  called  Grand  Gulch, 
runs  into  the  river,  the  latter  far  below 
it,  appears  to  be  only  a small  creek. 

San  Juan  County  has  been  once  densely 
populated  with  a wild  race  of  people. 
The  ruins  of  their  houses  are  found  in 
nearly  every  gulch  and  canyon,  and  in 
the  valleys.  During  the  last  two  or 
three  years  several  parties  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  digging  out  relics, 
consisting  of  pottery,  corn,  beans  and 
stone  implements.  Some  mummies  have 
also  been  found.  Bluff  City  is  the 
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county  seat,  and  is  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  San  Juan  River.  Ute 
Indians  are  situated  on  the  north  and 
Navajoes  on  the  south  of  the  town. 
Numbers  of  them  come  into  the  settle- 
ment nearly  every  day  to  trade. 

Albert  R.  Lyman , age  ij. 

Bi.uff,  San  Juan  Co.,  Utah. 


PASS  IT  ON. 

Once  when  I was  a school  boy  going 
home  for  the  holidays  I had  a long  way 
to  go  to  reach  the  far  away  little  town 
in  which  I dwelt.  I arrived  at  Bristol 
and  got  on  board  the  steamer  with  just 
money  enough  to  pay  my  fare;  and  that 
being  settled,  I thought  in  my  inno- 
cence I had  paid  for  everything  I needed 
in  the  way  of  meals.  I had  what  I 
wanted  as  long  as  we  were  in  smooth 
water;  then  came  the  rough  Atlantic, 
and  the  heed  of  nothing  more.  I had 
been  lying  in  my  berth  four  hours 
wretchedly  ill  and  past  caring  for  any- 
thing, when  there  came  the  steward  and 
stood  beside  me.  “Your  bill,  sir,"  said 
he,  holding  out  a piece  of  paper.  “I 
have  no  money,”  I said,  in  my  wretched- 
ness. 

“Then  I shall  keep  your  luggage. 
What  is  your  name  and  address?”  I 
told  him.  Instantly  he  took  off  the  cap 
he  wore,  with  the  gilt  band  about  it, 
and  held  out  his  hand:  “I  should  like 

to  shake  hands  with  you,”  he  said. 

I gave  him  my  hand  and  shook  his 
as  well  as  I could.  Then  came  the  ex- 
planation-how that  some  years  before, 
some  little  kindness  had  been  shown  his 
mother  by  my  father  in  the  sorrow  of 
her  widowhood. 

“I  never  thought  the  chance  would 
come  for  me  to  repay  it,”  said  he, 
pleasantly;  “but  am  glad  it  has.” 

"So  am  I,”  said  I. 


As  soon  as  I got  ashore  I told  my 
father  what  had  happened.  “Ah,”  said 
he,  “see  how  a bit  of  kindness  lives' 
Now  he  has  passed  it  on  to  you.  Re- 
member, if  you  meet  anybody  that  needs 
a friendly  hand  you  must  pass  it  on  to 
him.  ” 

Years  had  gone  by.  I had  grown  up, 
and  quite  forgotten  it  all,  until  one  day 
I had  gone  to  the  station  of  one  of  our 
main  lines.  I was  just  going  to  take 
my  ticket  when  I saw  a little  lad  crying— 
a thorough  gentleman  he  was,  trying  to 
keep  back  the  troublesome  tears,  as  he 
pleaded  with  the  booking  clerk. 

“What  is  the  matter,  my  lad?”  I 
asked. 

“If  you  please,  sir,  I haven’t  money 
enough  to  pay  my  fare.  I have  all  I 
want  but  a few  pence;  and  I tell  the 
clerk  if  he  will  trust  me  I will  be  sure 
to  pay  him.” 

Instantly  it  flashed  upon  me  the  for- 
gotten story  of  long  ago.  Here,  then, 
was  my  chance  to  pass  it  on.  I gave 
him  the  sum  needed,  and  then  got  into 
the  carriage  with  him.  Then  I told  the 
little  fellow  the  story  of  long  ago,  and 
of  the  steward’s  kindness  to  me.  “Now, 
to-day,”  I said,  “I  pass  it  on  to  you, 
and  remember,  if  you  meet  with  anyone 
who  needs  a kindly  hand,  you  must  pass 
it  on  to  him.” 

“I  will,  sir;  I will,”  cried  the  lad,  as 
he  took  my  hand,  and  his  eyes  flashed 
with  earnestness. 

“I  am  sure  you  will,”  I answered. 

I reached  my  destination,  and  left  my 
little  friend.  The  last  sign  I had  of  him 
was  the  handkerchief  fluttering  from  the 
window  of  the  carriage,  as  if  to  say:  “It 
is  all  right,  sir;  I will  pass, it  on.” 


Love  is  the  charm  of  life  wherever 
found,  whether  in  cottage  or  mansion. 
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BECAUSE  HE  LOVES  ME  SO. 


Words  Selected. 
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1.  I love  to  hear  the  sto-ry,  Which  an-gel  voices  tell,  How  once  the  King  of 

2.  I’m  glad  my  blessed  Sav-ior  Was  once  a child  like  me,  To  show  how  pure  and 

3.  To  sing  His  love  and  mercy,  My  sweetest  songs  I’ll  raise,  And  though  I can  - not 
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glo  - ry  Came  down  on  earth  to  dwell.  I 
ho  - ly  His  lit  - tie  ones  might  he;  And 
see  Him,  I know  He  hears  my  praise!  For 
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am  both  weak  and 
if  I try  to 
He  has  kind  - ly 
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err  - ing, 
fol  - low 
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this  1 surely  know,  The  Lord  came  down  to  save  me,  Because  He  loves  me 

footsteps  here  be  - low,  He  nev  -er  will  for  - get  me,  Because  He  loves  me 

I shall  sure-ly  go  To  dwell  among  His  an-gels,  Because  He  loves  me 
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SUNDRIES. 

Into  well-kept  household  accounts  the 
item  “sundries”  is  never  admitted.  No 
one  who  has  tried  it  would  believe  what 
a check  it  is  upon  personal  expendi- 
ture to  keep  a thorough  account  of 
money  spent,  and  not  only  a check, 
but  a help;  for  prices  may  be  compared, 
and  thus  lessons  learned  from  exper- 
ience. Generally  speaking,  whenever 
large  savings  have  been  made,  they 
have  been  effected  in  little  sums.  Very 
few  persons  of  ordinary  honesty  deliber- 
ately set  to  work  to  make  large  pur- 
chases which  they  cannot  afford,  and  yet 
numbers  spend  just  as  much  in  the  long 
run  in  little  things  that  they  scarcely 
think  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  realize  fully  the  value  of 
small  sums,  but  it  is  just  these  little 


j savings  in  personal  expenditure  that  in 
the  end  amount  to  something.  What  is 
} spent  over  the  household  is  generally 
I needed,  but  the  small  personal  luxuries, 
which  cost  so  little  are  not.  And  when 
any  saving  is  made  in  this  way,  the 
money  should  be  put  aside  as  saved, 
instead  of  being  mixed  with  the  spend- 
ing fund,  and  additions  made  to  it  as 
frequentty  as  possible;  that  will  make 
you  understand  as  soon  as  anything 
what  small  economies  amount  to.  When 
money  is  put  aside  to  be  saved,  it 
should  be  put  in  some  place  where  it 
cannot  be  directly  got  at.  The  very  fact 
that  a little  trouble  and  formula  has  to 
be  gone  through  before  it  can  be  ob- 
tained, prevents  it  being  spent  many  a 

time  when  it  most  certainly  would  be 

j 

i if  it  were  close  at  hand.. 
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THE  CHICAGO  UNION  STOCK  YARDS. 

Every  visitor  to  the  city  of  the  World’s 
Fair  should  make  it  a point  to  visit  the 
stock  yards  located  within  easy  reach  of 
the  center  of  the  city.  Such  a visit 
would  prove  of  the  greatest  interest,  and 
be  a source  of  great  wonderment  to 


miles  of  streets  paved  with  wooden 
blocks. 

The  place  was  established  in  1864, 
since  which  time  the  dimensions  and 
capacities  have  been  doubled.  The 
business  done  there  now  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  whole  grain  and  lumber  trade 


I 


UNION  STOCK  YARDS. 


every  person.  They  contain  3300  pens 
and  stalls,  which  are  capable  of  shelter- 
ing 25,000  head  of  oxen,  14,000  head  of 
sheep  and  150,000  swine.  This  gigantic 
establishment  now  contains  twenty  miles 
of  troughs  for  water,  which  are  supplied 
by  six  artesian  wells  There  are  also 
fifty  miles  of  feeding  troughs,  and  twenty 


combined,  and  when  we  consider  that  in 
Chicago  there  are  26  grain  elevators 
with  a capacity  of  over  28,000,000 
bushels,  which  are  almost  constantly  in 
operation,  and  when  we  think  of  the 
immense  lumber  trade  carried  on  within 
the  city,  we  can  perhaps  form  an  idea, 
by  the  comparison,  of  the  amount  of 
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business  done  at  the  stock  yards.  Every 
railroad  connects  directly  with  the  yards, 
the  tracks  within  them  aggregating  87 
miles.  The  piincipal  firms  connected 
with  this  institution  are  Armour  & Co., 
employing  3300  men  on  an  average,  and 
Swift  & Co.,  who  employ  3200  men.  It 
is  said  that  the  latter  firm  alone  receives 
on  an  average  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  car  loads  of  cattle  every  day. 

The  largest  number  ever  received  and 
handled  in  one  day  was  22,064  beeves, 
66,000  swine,  and  12,630  sheep.  The 
process  of  slaughtering  the  animals  is 
of  great  interest  to  strangers,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  such  work  is  done 
can  scarcely  be  comprehended  by  an 
observer,  much  less  by  those  who  have 
never  visited  the  establishment.  The 

slaughter  of  hogs  is  by  far  the  most 
prodigious.  After  a drove  has  been 
accurately  weighed,  they  are  driven  over 
long  wooden  bridges  to  the  slaughter 
houses,  where  the  hind  legs  of  every 
animal  are  firmly  grasped  and  held  by 
iron  rings.  These  are  fastened  to  a 
hook  connected  with  a movable  roller 
running  on  a track,  and,  hanging  by 
their  hind  legs,  they  are  thus  transported 
to  the  slaughter  house,  where  the  butcher 
skillfully  and  quickly  cuts  the  animal’s 
throat,  and  the  blood  runs  off  in  'a  fur- 
row in  the  floor.  The  animal  is  then 
thrust  into  a tank  of  boiling  water,  from 
which  in  three  minutes  it  is  removed, 
and  placed  on  a table,  where  a machine 
with  forty-eight  knives  in  different 
positions  shaves  the  body  clean,  and  the 
streams  of  water  which  are  constantly 
pouring  over  it  wash  away  all  trace  of 
hair  and  dirt.  Then  the  hog  is  seized 
by  the  nose  and  pushed  on  a bench, 
where  his  internal  organs  are  removed. 
The  lungs,  heart  and  liver  are  laid  to 
one  side  for  utilization  in  making  saus- 
age. The  head  is  chopped  off,  and  the 


brain,  eyes,  etc.,  are  thrown  into  the 
grease.  The  tongue,  which  is  used  for 
canning  purposes,  is  laid  in  another 
place.  After  this  the  body  is  cut  open 
lengthwise  and  placed  in  the  refrigerator 
and  thereafter  into  an  ice  chamber 
which  is  200  x 400  feet,  where  the  pieces 
are  arranged  in  rows  and  left  for  thirty 
hours  in  a temperature  that  is  many  de- 
grees below  zero.  Thereafter  the  various 
parts  are  used  for  smoking,  drying,  and 
other  purposes  which  the  trade  may 
demand. 

All  this  operation  is  accomplished 
withn  a space  of  time  not  to  exceed 
seven  minutes  from  the  time  the  hog 
enters  the  enclosure  until  he  is  cut  in 
halves  and  placed  in  the  refrigerator. 
By  means  of  other  mechanical  appli- 
ances, the  smoking  of  hams  and  the  pre- 
paring of  sausage  arp  also  performed. 

In  the  handling  of  cattle  the  process 
varies  some  little.  The  animal  is  killed 
by  a blow  upon  the  head  with  an  iron 
hammer,  which  breaks  the'  skull.  They 
are  then  hung  up  by  their  hind  legs  and 
the  blood  vessels  are  severed  at  the 
throat  to  allow  the  blood  to  escape. 
After  this  the  hide  is  removed  with 
great  rapidity,  and  thus  the  process  is 
done  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time. 

The  offal  of  the  slaughtering  houses, 
consisting  of  grease,  skins,  bones, 
blood,  etc.,  is  used  for  the  production  of 
pressed  tallow,  oleomargarine,  butterine, 
glue,  and  other  things  in  the  establish- 
ments which  are  situated  mostly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Stock  Yards. 

It  is  wonderful  how  nearly  every  scrap 
of  the  animal  is  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  something  which  is  needed.  A view 
of  this  immense  establishment  will  be 
beneficial  because  of  the  exhibition  of 
skill  which  it  is  possible  for  the  people 
to  acquire  who  devote  themselves  to  any 
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special  labor,  and  also  to  show  visitors 
to  what  ways  seemingly  worthless  arti- 
cles can  be  put,  and  thus  teach  them  a 
great  lesson  of  economy  in  all  things. 

C.  H.  A. 


A PROGRESSIVE  PEOPLE. 

Among  the  numerous  favorable  respon- 
ses received  in  answer  to  the  invitations 
which  were  extended  to  religious  leaders 
of  the  human  race  throughout  the  world 
by  the  general  parliament  of  religions 
held  during  the  season  of  the  World’s 
Fair  at  Chicago,  none  were  more  nicely 
prepared  than  that  of  Rev.  Zitsuzen 
Ashitsu,  the  Japanese  Buddhist  Priest. 
He  say's: 

“As  our  Emperor  has  given  to  your 
country  a Japanese  Temple,  approving 
the  great  and  important  purpose  of  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  so  we 
Buddhist  representatives  approve  heart- 
ily your  grand  purpose,  in  proposing  a 
great  world’s  spiritual  and  moral  exposi- 
tion, to  show  the  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  the  grandeur  and  sublimity 
of  spiritual  affairs,  to  give  many  great 
and  important  interests  to  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition,  and  thus  to  leave 
a deep  impression  or  memorial  to  the 
coming  generation,  and  we  are  to  attend 
joyfully  the  parliament.” 

This  epistle  manifests  a more  liberal 
and  progressive  spirit  than  that  found  in 
the  letter  of  disapproval  of  the  proposed 
gathering  which  was  sent  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  His  position  is 
revealed  in  the  following  extract: 

"The  difficulties  rest  in  the  fact  that 
the  Christian  religion  is  the  one  religion. 
I do  not  understand  how  that  religion 
can  be  regarded  as  a member  of  the 
parliament  of  religions  without  assuming 
equality  of  the  other  intended  members 
on  a parity  of  their  positions  and  claims. 


Then  again,  your  general  program  as- 
sumes that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  treats  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  of  America  as 
outside  the  Catholic  Church.  I presume 
that  the  Church  of  England  will  be 
similarly  classified.  On  that  view  our 
position  is  untenable.  Beyond  this, 
while  I cannot  understand  how  the 
Christian  religion  may  produce  evidence 
before  any  assembly,  a presentation  of 
that  religion  must  go  far  beyond  the  ques- 
tion of  evidences  and  must  subject  to 
public  discussion  that  faitli  and  devotion 
which  are  its  characteristics,  and  which 
belong  to  a religion  too  sacred  for  such 
treatment.  ” 

The  former  letter  shows  the  spirit  of 
progression  that  has  characterized  the 
Japanese  since  their  country  was  opened 
to  foreigners.  They  have  discovered 
that  in  other  lands  and  among  other 
peoples  there  is  much  to  be  learned  with 
which  they  were  formerly  unacquainted. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  government 
has  net  hesitated  to  send  its  capable 
young  men  to  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
gather  infomation  on  almost  every  con- 
ceivable subject.  The  Japanese  students 
have  been  as  the  honey7  bee,  gathering 
sweets  from  nearly  every  flower  and  re- 
turning therewith  to  the  hive  to  deposit 
the  load.  The  result  is  that  of  all  the 
Asiatic  peoples,  the  Japanese  have 
made  the  most  remarkable  progress 
within  a few  years  past,  and  it  is  safe 
to  announce  that  Japan  will  not  long 
remain  behind,  if  the  present  spirit  of 
progress  continues,  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  globe  in  those  things  which  go 
to  make  up  human  happiness  and  in- 
telligence. 

In  religious  matters,  too,  it  may  be 
said,  that  Japan  is  possessed  of  prin- 
ciples which  are  equally  successful  with 
those  which  modern  Christians  profess 
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in  making  the  people  noble  and  wise. 
Some  of  their  forms  and  ceremonies 
would  seem  extremely  ludicrous  to  us, 
and  yet  they  are  effective  in  controlling 
the  passions  of  men  to  a very  great  ex- 
tent, and  to  remind  them  that  there  is 
something  greater,  higher  and  more  en- 
during than  that  which  is  here  enjo}7ed 
in  mortality.  We  would  be  amused, 


I from  ours,  the  object  sought  is  the  same 
as  that  which  Christian  ministers  in  our 
own  land  have. 

The  basic  principle  of  Shintoism, 
which  is  the  national  or  ancient  religion 
of  Japan,  is  that  the  Mikado  is  the 
spiritual  head.  The  essence  of  this 
religion  is  reverence  for  ancestors  and 
sacrifice  to  departed  heroes.  It  strongly 


JAPANESE  PRIESTS  SOLICITING  ALMS. 


for  instance,  to  see  priests  m this 
country,  as  some  still  do  in  Japan, 
wandering  about  the  streets  and  roads 
announcing  their  approach  to  the  homes 
of  the  people  by  the  ringing  of  a bell, 
and  also  for  the  sake  of  drawing  Bud- 
dha’s attention  to  gifts  received.  Yet, 
while  their  methods  differ  in  this  respect 


inculcates  obedience  to  government  re- 
quirements, as  is  evidenced  by  con- 
sideration of  the  three  great  command- 
ments issued  by  the  department  of  re- 
ligion: "Thou  shalt  honor  the  Gods  and 
love  thy  country.’’  "Thou  shalt  clearly 
understand  the  principles  of  heaven  and 
the  duty  of  man."  “Thou  shalt  revere 
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the  Emperor  as  thy  sovereign  and  obey 
the  will  of  his  court.” 

It  is  said  that  great  freedom  in  religious 
matters  is  allowed  in  Japan,  which  we 
can  readily  believe  as  within  the  last 
few  years  the  number  of  established 
churches  of  that  country  has  increased 
to  a wonderful  extent  and  many  converts, 
especially  in  the  larger  cities,  are  found 
in  the  denominations  known  to  us.  The  j 
principle  of  safety,  however,  which  it  is 
wise  for  religious  denominations  to 
adopt  in  order  to  insure  themselves 
against  persecution,  is  to  acknowledge 
the  divinity  of  the  Mikado.  Doing  this 
they  can  be  assured  of  governmental 
protection  in  the  practice  of  their  re- 
ligion. 

The  Shinto  places  of  worship  are 
built  of  material  called  sunwood,  and 
therein  are  found  mirrors  and  strips  of 
white  paper  which  are  the  emblems  of 
self-examination  and  purity.  The 
forms  of  worship  are  very  simple.  The 
devotee  approaches  under  the  gateways 
until  within  a short  distance  of  the 
doors  when  he  stops  and  throws  a few 
coins  in  the  box  which  is  prepared  for 
their  reception,  or  upon  the  floor.  He 
then  folds  his  hands  in  a posture  of 
reverence  and  offers  his  prayers,  and 
departs. 

The  most  popular  religion  of  Japan  is 
Buddhism,  though  many  of  the  higher 
classes  reject  the  worship  of  all  idols 
and  accept  the  Confucian  philosophy  of 
life  and  morals.  All  the  people  practice, 
however,  whatever  their  professions  of 
faith  may  be,  in  a very  marked  degree 
the  virtues  of  cleanliness  of  person  and 
cheerfulness  of  heart,  both  of  which 
might  be  profitably  accepted  by  people 
of  other  denominations  throughout  the 
world.  Thus  it  happens  that  one  rarely 
finds  a Japanese  who  is  sour  in  his  dis- 
position or  disagreeable  in  society,  and 


as  for  cleanliness  they  are  so  careful  in 
this  respect  that  hot  water  baths  are 
considered  as  essential  as  sleeping  or 
eating,  so  that  besides  the  morning 
bath,  the  people  go  through  a course  of 
parboiling  later  in  the  day. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  be 
introduced  among  this  intelligent  and 
| progressive  people.  The  door  is  already 
open  for  admission,  at  least  to  a limited 
extent,  and  greater  opportunities  for  the 
promulgation  of  truth  will  gradually  be 
provided  until  the  extreme  limits  of 
the  empire  shall  have  been  reached  by 
the  Elders  who  may  be  sent  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church.  It  is  indeed 
almost  certain  that  when  the  gospel  is 
preached  in  that  land  it  will  find  great 
multitudes  of  believers,  for  so-called 
Mormonism  will  be  capable  of  explain- 
ing things  which  now  seem  incompre- 
hensible to  the  heathen  mind,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  some  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  which  have  been 
taught  them  of  late  years  by  the  various 
denominations  of  the  dav- 
it may  be  that  this  parliament  of 
religious  men  is  also  to  be  a means 
which  the  Lord  has  adopted  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  truth  among  all  people. 
This  seems  the  best  opportunity  pre- 
sented in  this  age  for  the  general  dis- 
tribution of  information  concerning  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  and  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  written  word  among  so 
many  people,  it  might  also  be  expected 
that  a more  liberal  disposition  will  be 
shown  towards  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
whereby  an  opportunity  might  be  afford- 
ed for  the  introduction  of  the  work  of 
God  by  our  missionaries  in  every  land 
and  clime.  Vidi. 


The  gospel  is  preached  more  success- 
fully by  acts  than  words. 
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CHURCH  SCHOOL  PAPERS  No.  24. 

Office  of  the  General  Board  of 
Education,  Oct.  1,  1893. 

Superintendent' s Visits: — During  the  last 
few  months  the  following  places  were 
visited  by  the  undersigned  in  the  educa- 
tional interests,  his  labors  consisting  in 
meeting  with  the  respective  Boards  of 
Education,  addressing  public  meetings, 
and  delivering  several  lectures.  Elba 
and  Oakley,  Cassia,  Preston  and  Frank- 
lin, Qneida  and  Malad,  and  West  Port- 
age in  Malad  Stake,  Idaho;  Weber  Stake 
Academy,  at  Ogden;  Summer  Schools 
at  Beaver  and  Provo;  and  Fairview, 
Manti,  Ephraim,  Fountain  Green, 
Wales,  Moroni,  Spring  City,  and  Mt. 
Pleasant  in  Sanpete  Stakes. 

New  Appointments : ■ — George  Day, 
Principal  Cassia  Stake  Academy,  Oak- 
ley; John  E.  Dailey,  Principal  Oneida 
Stake  Academy,  Preston;  Wm.  H. 
Smart,  Principal  L.  D.  S.  Seminary, 
Franklin;  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Phillips,  Prin- 
cipal Weber  Stake  Academy,  with  Hon. 
Joseph  Stanford,  Assistant  Principal, 
Ogden.;  Geo.  J.  Ramsey,  Principal 
Davis  Stake,  Academy,  Farmington; 
Don  C.  Woodward,  Principal  L.  D.  S. 
Seminary,  Huntington;  Albert  Tolle- 
strup,  Principal  L.  D.  S.  Seminary 
Gunnison;  Frank  Cutler,  Principal  L. 
D.  S.  Seminary,  Parowan;  Hostein  M. 
Warner,  Principal  Parowan  Stake 
Academy,  Cedar  City. 

Kindergarten:  — Thanks  to  the  untir- 
ing efforts  of  President  Geo.  C.  Parkin- 
son, a kindergarten  class  of  about  50 
children  has  been  established  at  Pres- 
ton, and  one  with  a like  attendance  at 
Franklin,  both  in  charge  of  Miss  Nettie 
Maeser,  Graduate  of  the  Kindergarten 
Normal  Course  at  the  Brigham  Young 
Academy.  In  connection  with  this, 
Miss  Maeser  conducted  also  classes  in 


Physical  Culture  for  young  ladies  in 
both  places.  The  great  benefits  derived 
form  these  instructions  should  encourage 
other  Boards  of  Education  to  follow 
the  example  set  by  the  Oneida  Stake 
Board.  Several  lady  graduates  in  kin- 
dergarten work  are  ready  to  enter  the 
field. 

Temporary  Suspension  of  Church 
Schools: — Stake  Academies  of  Box  Elder, 
Morgan,  Panguitch,  Bear  Lake,  and 
Malad;  L.  D.  S.  Seminaries  at  Ran- 
dolph and  Manti. 

Brigham  Young  Academy,  Provo: — 
Principal  Prof.  Benjamin  Cluff,  B.  M. 
D.,  having  obtained  furlough  for  several 
months  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  some 
Normal  Institutions  in  the  East  to 
make  himself  more  acquainted  with 
their  various  methods,  in  order  to  select 
the  most  available  points  for  our  own 
Normal  Training  School,  Elders  George 
Brimhall  and  Joseph  B.  Keeler  have 
been  appointed  as  Assistant  Principals 
during  his  absence.  The  Academy, 
consisting  of  the  Normal  College, 
Church  Normal  Training  School,  Com- 
mercial College,  Kindergarten,  and  an 
Art  Department  has  already  over  350 
students  in  attendance. 

Latter-day  Saints'  College,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Prof.  Willard  Done,  B.  D.,  Prin- 
cipal, opened  on  September  11th,  with 
an  enrollment  of  150,  which  has  subse- 
quently increased  to  about  200.  The 
attendance  is  larger  than  it  has  been 
for  several  years  at  this  season,  and 
indications  are  that  it  will  continue  in 
rapid  increase.  The  new  building  of 
the  Church  University  is  used  for  the 
higher  classes  of  the  College,  affording 
the  students  great  comfort  and  con- 
venience. Thoroughly  organized  courses 
are  being  followed,  and  a most  success-  . 
ful  year  is  anticipated. 

Brigham  Young  College , Logan ^ Prof. 
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J.  H.  Paul,  Principal,  opened  Septem- 
ber 4th  with  a large  attendance  and  a 
full  Faculty.  The  prospects  for  a pros- 
perous year  are  bright,  and  the  influence 
for  good  of  that  institution  of  learning 
is  continually  growing. 

Examinations-.  — In  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  almost  all  Church  School 
Teachers  are  laboring  this  year  as 
volunteers,  accepting  their  salaries  on 
the  pro  rata  plan,  it  was  concluded  to 
suspend  for  the  present  academic  year 
the  examinations  for  Standing  Certifi- 
cates of  the  Primary  and  Intermediate 
Grades,  and  the  General  Superintendent 
was  instructed  to  extend  all  respective 
licenses  until  June  30,  1894.  Several 
teachers,  however,  voluntarily  attended 
partial  examinations  pending  their  final 
ones  next  spring.  This  will  not  inter- 
free  with  examinations  for  academic 
degrees  under  tne  usual  regulations. 

Charters: — It  has  been  found  that 
some  of  the  charters  issued  by  the 
General  Board  of  Education  have  been 
kept  in  the  drawers  of  presidents  or 
secretaries,  in  danger  to  be  mislaid  or 
soiled.  These  documents  should  be 
framed  and  hung  up  in  a conspicuous  ; 
place  either  in  the  main  schoolroom  or 
the  Principal’s  office. 

Diplomas , Certificates , and  Licenses-. — 
Attention  is  again  called  to  the  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject  in  General  Circular 
No.  8,  pages  6 and  7,  as  several 
schools  teachers  have  been  found  laboring 
in  some  capacity  or  other,  or  using 
academic  titles  without  authorization 
from  the  General  Board.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  undersigned  to  see  that  such 
mistakes  be  avoided  in  future. 

■It  is  desirable  that  the  report  of  our 
last  annual  convention,  as  it  appeared 
in  Church  School  papers  No.  23, 
Juvenile  Instructor,  September  1st,  be 
read  at  the  next  meeting  of  every  Board 


and  Faculty,  so  that  its  provisions  be 
not,  only  known  by  all  concerned  but 
carried  through  as  far  as  circumstances 
may  permit. 

Religion  Classes: — A circular  upon  this 
subject,  bearing  date  of  September  12, 
above  the  signature  of  the  undersigned, 
has  been  sent  by  order  of  the  General 
Board  of  Education  to  all  Presidents  of 
Stakes  and  Stake  Boards  of  Education. 
In  this  circular  the  co-operation  of  Sun- 
day School  Superintendents  in  our  Reli- 
gion Class  work  is  suggested.  Princi- 
pals of  our  Church  Schools,  appointed 
Stake  Superintendents  of  Religion 
Classes,  and  Sunday  School  Superinten- 
dents are  respectfully  requested  to  assist 
their  Stake  Presidency  and  Stake  Board 
of  Education  in  bringing  the  contents  of 
that  circular  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Bishops,  and  assist  the  latter  in  carry- 
ing out  its  provisions  as  far  as  circum- 
stances will  permit. 

By  order  of  the  General  Board  of 
Education. 

Dr.  Karl  G.  Macser , Gen.  Supt. 


PADDLE  YOUR  OWN  CANOE. 

Whatever  problem  arises  before  us  in 
life,  no  matter  how  difficult,  we  should 
not  depend  upon  any  one  else  solving  it 
for  us.  To  ask  our  teacher  or  school- 
mate to  parse  every  hard  word,  or  work 
every  difficult  example,  displays  a lack 
of  energy.  We  may  as  well  ask  them  to 
eat  our  dinner  or  sleep  for  us.  It  is  the 
one  who  does  it  that  receives  the  bene- 
fit, and  not  the  one  who  sees  it  done. 

Notice  the  boy  how,  after  spending 
hours  of  hard  study  in  preparing  his 
lesson,  comes  to  the  recitation,  his  eyes 
beaming  with  self-confidence.  He  reads 
like^a  conqueror,  or  works  his  examples 
in^'a"  way  that  causes  wonder  at  his 
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superior  ability  among  those  who  fal- 
tered in  discouragement  at  the  first  trivial 
obstacle  that  presented  itself  to  them. 

When  such  manly  scholars  come  to 
the  class,  and  are  called  up  to  be  tested, 
you  will  perhaps  see  their  schoolmates 
prompting  them  on  the  sly,  thinking  to 
confer  a favor  b}^  so  doing.  The  indo- 
lent student  is  grateful  for  such  help;  j 
but  the  self-reliant  spurns  it  as  an  un- 
friendly act,  for  he  feels  that  to  accept 
it  lowers  his  own  self  respect,  and  cheats 
him  of  the  esteem  of  the  teacher. 

If  students  know  their  lesson,  they 
can  recite  it,  and  if  they  do  not,  they 
will  not  derive  benefit  by  repeating  an 
answer  parrot-like,  to  the  teacher, 
for  ‘‘it  is  better  to  remain  in  conscious 
ignorance  than  to  delude  ourselves  with 
the  appearance  of  knowledge." 

It  is  the  study,  not  the  answer,  that 
is  beneficial.  Every  trial  increases  our 
ability,  and  if  successful,  renews  our  | 
energy  and  self-confidence. 

Those  who  study,  learn  to  love  study,  : 
and  the  harder  they  study  the  more 
they  love  it,  while  they  who  are  indiffer- 
ent, and  wait  to  see. others  do  the  work,  j 
lose  both  strength  and  courage,  and  are  j 
always  looking  for  an  excuse  to  give  up  j 
study  and  school  for'ever. 

Let  us  have  independence  and  deter-  | 
mination  about  us,  accompanied  by  | 
earnest  efforts,  that  we  may  truly 
paddle  our  own  canoes,  and  thereby  lay 
a solid  foundation  upon  which  we  may 
establish  an  honest  and  industrious 
character,  and  above  all,  one  that  will 
not  be  discouraged. 

“In  battle  or  business,  whatever  the  game, 

In  law  or  in  love,  it  is  always  ihe  same. 

In  the  struggle  for  power,  or  the  scramble  for  pelf, 
Let  this  be  your  motto:  ‘Rely  on  yoursell.’ 

For  whether  the  prize  be  a ribbon  or  throne, 

The  victor  is  lie  who  can  go  it  alone.” 

Hubbard  Tuttle. 


TROUBLES. 

Every  one  has  them.  They  are  of 
infinite  variety.  Borrowed  troubles, 
imaginary  troubles.  What  shall  we  do 
with  them,  or  rather  the  most  important 
question  is,  what  shall  they  do  with  us? 
There  is  a long  list  of  troubles  that  are 
mostly  woven  out  of  visions  of  a de- 
pressed and  distorted  imagination. 
Will  we  let  them  hang  like  sable  cur- 
tains before  the  window  of  the  soul  and 
shut  out  the  sunlight  and  brightness  of 
the  heavens,  that  in  reality  bend  over 
us  full  of  blessings? 

This  borrowing  trouble  is  wretched 
business.  There  is  no  better  way  of 
getting  rid  of  it  than  by  leaving  it. 
Wake  up  and  say  "Good  morning!”  and 
forget  all  about  them. 


FLOWERS. 

Lovk.ly  flow’rs  of  sparkling  lustre, 
Kissed  by  kindly  orb  of  day, 

Let  the  joys  that  round  thee  cluster 
Help  us  banish  gloom  away. 

Innocent  as  infant  cooing 

Lnve  to  mother  kind  and  true  ; 

Let  us  trust  as  thou  art  doing, 

Let  us  smile  as  thou  canst  do. 

Type  of  peace  and  love  in  heaven  ; 
Clad  in  raiment  rich  and  rare, 

Touch  our  hearts  till  malice  driven 
Hides  its  talons  in  despair. 

Symbol  fit  of  lotHy  bearing 

Teach  our  hearts  to  hope  and  smile; 

Help  us  cherish  traits  endearing, 
Shame  our  thoughts  of  passions  vile. 

Happy,  smiling  gems  of  beauty, 

Still  the  tumult  in  your  breast; 

Lend  us  strength  to  do  our  duty, 

Sooth  our  sou  s with  peaceful  rest. 

B oom,  oli  hloom  to  earth  attesting, 

Pei  feet  peace  may  dwell  below. 

Chide  us  ere  we  part  for  wasting 
Golden  hours  that  come  and  go. 


J.  C. 
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GEORGE  Q.  CANNON,  EDITOR. 

Salt  Lake  City,  October  1,  1893. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


Profanity. 

T is  pleasing  to  hear  the  state- 
ment that  profanity  is  decreas- 
ing in  the  United  States.  Some 
newspaper  writers  make  this  assertion. 
We  hope  it  is  true.  There  is  great 
need  of  reformation  in  this  direction; 
for  there  is  probably  no  nation  where 
profanity  prevails  to  a greater  extent 
than  in  this  Republic.  President  Joseph 
F.  Smith,  in  a discourse  delivered  in 
the  early  part  of  the  summer  at  Provo, 
drew  a comparison  between  the  use  of 
profane  language  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  after  years  of  resi- 
dence in  the  foreign  country  he  declared 
that  he  had  heard  the  name  of  the  Lord 
profaned  more  frequently  in  this  county 
in  a few  hours  than  he  had  in  all  the 
time  he  had  spent  in  England.  This 
statement  is  corroborated  by  others  who 
are  familiar  with,  and  have  lived  and 
traveled  in  both  countries.  Travelers 
from  Europe,  in  visiting  this  country, 
have  been  shocked  at  the  oaths  used, 
and  the  familiar  manner  in  which  the 
name  of  Deity  is  profaned  in  America. 

In  the  countries  of  the  old  world, 
especially  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  con- 
sidered low  and  vulgar,  and  exceedingly 
bad  form  to  use  profane  language  or  to 
swear.  No  man  who  considers  himself 
a gentleman  will  do  so;  and  in  good 
society  and  among  well-bred  people  in 
this  country  the  same  feeling  prevails. 
Where  a gentleman  for  any  reason  is 
betrayed  into  using  language  of  this 


! 


character  he  feels  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  apologize  for  doing  so,  especially 
if  one  or  more  is  in  the  company  to 
whom  such  expressions  are  displeasing 
or  offensive.  .We  have  heard  apologies 
of  this  kind  offered,  and  the  fact  that 
those  who  made  them  deemed  them 
necessary,  was  a recognition  by  them  of 
the  impropriety  and  vulgarity  of  such 
language. 

Many  persons  who  use  oaths  and 
swear  doubtless  think  these  expressions 
add  force  to  their  statements.  But  this 
is  a mistake.  Simple,  earnest  language 
carries  conviction  with  it,  and  is  more 
impressive  than  swearing.  Truth  does 
not  need  to  be  garnished  with  oaths  to 
be  believed.  In  fact,  an  oath  has  the 
effect  to  weaken  its  force,  and  some- 
times it  throws  doubt  and  suspicion  upon 
the  veracity  of  the  swearer.  It  is  nearly 
always  a bad  sign  when  a person  finds 
it  necessary  to  bolster  his  assertions  in 
this  way,  or  to  resort  to  swearing  to 
emphasize  his  language. 

Young  people  cannot  be  too  careful 
about  the  use  of  words.  By  cultivating 
a correct  style  in  speaking  and  writing 
in  early  life,  they  will  be  saved  frequent 
mortification,  and  be  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  constantly  watching  them- 
selves lest  they  should  say  something 
improper. 


The  Use  of  Slang. 

The  use  of  slang  phrases  has  become 
very  common  in  these  latter  days  among 
both  sexes.  Girls  do  not  use  oaths; 
they  do  not  swear;  but  many  of  them 
indulge  in  slang.  It  is  heard  so  often 
that  many  do  not  see  any  impropriety 
in  it.  Becoming  so  accustomed  to  its 
use,  slang  expressions  are  dropped  in 
company  which  give  listeners  a poor 
opinion  of  the  young  people  who  use 
them,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
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have  been  brought  up.  In  this  way, 
wrong  impressions  are  frequently  gained 
of  the  young  people  themselves  and  their 
parents.  A page  might  be  easily  filled 
with  slang  expressions  often  used.  You 
can  hear  young  people,  ladies,  too, 
speaking  to  one  another,  and  using  such 
phrases  as  “you  bet;”  “that’s  too  thin;” 
“what  are  you  giving  us;”  “give  us  a 
rest;”  “I  should  smile,”  and  scores  of 
others  very  similar.  Then  among  girls 
the  words  "awfully”  and  “lovely,”  and 
many  others  are  used  frequently  and  im- 
properly. How  often  are  we  told  that 
such  and  such  a thing  is  “awfully  nice;” 
or  “awfully  jolly;”  or  that  we  had  a 
“lovely  time;”  or  the  ice  cream  was 
“ just  lovely.  ” 

Now,  while  the  use  of  these  words 
“lovely”  and  “awfully"  in  this  manner 
cannot  very  well  be  called  slang,  still, 
used  in  the  way  we  have  quoted,  they 
are  incorrect  and  improper  and  not  in 
good  form.  Both  words  are  expressive 
and  forceful  when  applied  in  the  right 
way;  but  they  are  degraded  and  stripped 
of  their  weight,  when  used  in  a trifling 
and  frivolous  manner.  If  we  use  “lovely” 
to  describe  a pleasant  time  or  toothsome 
dish,  what  word  shall  we  use  to  describe 
a character  or  disposition  which  we 
admire  in  man  or  woman?  We  usually 
say,  “she  is  a lovely  woman,”  or  “he 
has  a lovely  disposition;”  but  if  in  the 
same  breath  we  were  to  say,  “that  soup 
was  lovely,”  how  absurd  it  would  sound! 


Children  are  imitative;  they  are  quick 
at  learning  and  seizing  new  or  odd  ex- 
pressions. If  they  hear  swearing  or 
vulgar  language,  they  are  apt  to  pick  it 
up,  so  with  slang.  For  this  reason, 
parents  and  teachers,  and  all  who  are 
in  frequent  contact  with  children, 
should  be  careful  in  their  speech.  Good 
style  in  speaking  is  learned  early  in  life 


and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  forgotten.  So 
with  a careless,  bad  style. 

The  style  of  language  used  in  the 
family  circle,  should  not  only  be  for 
home  purposes  and  every  day  wear;  but 
should  be  that  which  can  be  used  in 
other  society  and  upon  state  occasions. 
By  being  thus  trained  young  people  will 
feel  at  ease  among  all  cultivated  and 
well-bred  people,  an  advantage  which 
all  of  them  will,  sooner  or  later,  learn 
to  appreciate. 


WORK1NC  FOR  A LIVING. 

The  capabilities  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion for  earning  its  own  living  has 
probably  not  been  half  developed. 
Ingenious  people  are  all  the  time  devis- 
ing new  methods  for  turning  to  good 
account  the  native  talent  of  the  various 
domestic  animals  which  are  allowed  to 
follow  their  own  sweet  will.  A big,  old 
house-dog  had  to  churn  on  Wednesday, 
on  a machine  after  the  tread-mill  order. 
No  wonder  he  hated  the  task,  so  he 
soon  learned  to  tell  that  day  in  the  week, 
if  no  other,  and  would  fly  to  the  woods 
as  soon  as  morning  came.  The}?  were 
obliged  to  shut  him  up  over  night,  or 
do  the  work  themselves.  Poor  fellow, 
likely  he  lay  awake  half  the  night  think- 
ing about  that  churning. 

An  ingenious  man  who,  maybe,  was 
not  over-fond  of  cultivating  his  garden, 
thought  what  a p i ty  it  was  that  a hen’s 
proclivities  for  scratching  could  not  be 
utilized  in  some  way.  To  this  end  he 
made  a long  and  narrow  coop  which 
would  fit  between  his  rows  of  onions, 
and  in  it  shut  up  a few  hens  every 
morning.  They  pretty  effectually  “cul- 
tivated” their  narrow  strip  of  land  in 
one  day,  and  on  the  next  were  moved 
along  a row.  He  was  pleased  with  his 
success,  but  whether  he  ever  tried  hen- 
power  on  a larger  scale  I cannot  state. 
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A gentleman  employed  a cat  to  watch 
his  strawberry  bed  during  the  season  of 
fruit,  and  found  it  exceeded  any  other 
contrivance  for  keeping  birds  away.  He 
attached  a string  to  her  collar,  and  on 
the  end  of  it  was  a ring  which  was 
made  to  slide  up  and  down  a long  wire 
stretched  the  whole  length  of  the  bed. 
She  had  a range  of  one  side  of  the  bed, 
and  a snug  little  box  for  herself  and 
kittens  at  night.  It  was  only  about 
three  weeks  she  had  to  stand  watch, 
and  she  had  plenty  of  fun  in  scaring  the 
birds,  at  least,  if  she  did  not  catch  very 
many. 

But  one  of  the  most  singular  devices 
was  that  of  a good  lady  in  England, 
who  for:  years  has  kept  a Poll  Parrot  for 
a Bible  Society  collector.  Poll  sits 
over  the  box  and  solicits  funds  from  ail 
who  come  that  way.  She  has  had  three 
birds  in  the  course  of  years,  and  the 
present  one  has  been  in  the  service 
eighteen  years.  Altogether  they  have 
collected  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  which  is  very  well  for  bird  col- 
lectors. No  wonder  the  trustees  of  the 
Bible  Society  sent  Polly  a new  cage 
last  year  with  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion. V M. 


DELUSIVE  BUOYS. 

“Every  winter  the  fields  of  ice  that 
float  down  from  the  Hudson  River  carry 
several  buoys  seaward,  and  thus  destroy 
the  marks  which  render  the  navigation 
of  the  bay  safe  and  easy.  Once  fairly 
adrift,  the  buoys  enter  upon  a roving 
and  mendacious  existence,  having  no 
other  apparent  motive  than  the  confu- 
sion of  honest  sea  captains.  The  skip- 
per of  a Maine  schooner  who  approaches 
our  coast  in  December,  meets  miles  out 
to  sea  a hollow  iron  globe,  bearing  in 
large  letters  the  delusive  legend  ‘Swash,’ 


or  perhaps  ‘Frying-pan.’  He  knows 
that  according  to  the  chart  this  buoy  is 
to  be  found  only  in  New  York  Harbor, 
but  meeting  it  as  he  does,  when  out  of 
sight  of  land,  he  is  compelled  either  to 
abandon  his  faith  in  the  infallibility  of 
buoys,  or  to  believe,  in  spite  of  the  evi- 
dence of  his  senses,  that  he  has  already 
passed  Sandy  Hook.  This  is  a terrible 
dilemma.  If  the  skipper  once  permits 
himself  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  a buoy, 
he  has  no  security  that  he  can  preserve 
his  faith  in  sextants  and  chronometers. 
If  he  blindly  holds  fast  to  the  conviction 
that  buoys  cannot  lie,  he  may  wreck  his 
schooner  on  Fire  Island  or  Absecom 
Beach.  While  he  thus  shrinks  back 
from  the  conflict  between  reason  and 
faith,  the  mendacious  buoy  goes  merrily 
on  its  way,  to  mock  and  to  muddle 
other  unhappy  skippers,  leaving  its  first 
victim  to  grope  his  way  blindly  into  the 
harbor,  where  his  moral  nature  receives 
a second  blow  on  perceiving  that  even 
the  chart  is  no  longer  infallible,  and 
that  in  places  where  it  asserts  that 
buoys  are  certain  to  be  found,  there  is  not 
a vestige  of  any  variety  of  buoy." 

These  remarks  suggest  a train  of 
thought  concerning  the  boys  of  our 
country.  They  are  coming  daily  into 
the  world’s  arena  of  action,  to  lead 
social  lives,  to  fill  business  and  profes- 
sional situations,  to  assist  in  making 
our  laws.  Many  of  the  youths  of  today 
will  hold  important  offices  in  the  land; 
and  for  an  example  to  follow  they 
naturally  look  to  the  prominent  men  of 
the  day,  who  have  by  ability  and 
energy,  aided  by  circumstances,  attained 
honorable  position. 

With  eyes  just  opening  to  the 
promises  of  life;  not  yet  perceiving  the 
glamour  of  insincerity  and  fraud  hidden 
under  the  cloak  of  pretension  worn  by 
many  men  who  should  be  above  bribery, 
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high  above  deception  and  underhanded 
knavery:  individuals  who  should  scorn 

to  enrich  themselves  dishonestly  by 
means  of  the  position  in  which  fortune 
or  the  nation  has  placed  them.  Wear- 
ing a face  and  manner  of  disinterested 
and  honorable  intention,  they  should  be 
found  staunch  and  immovable  as  the 
sea  rocks  on  the  shore;  which,  though 
beaten  and  washed  by  the  angry  tides 
of  centuries  still  remain  at  their  posts 
undismayed.  Integrity  should  dwell 
deep  in  the  heart,  and  guide  each  trans- 
action and  speculation  hatched  ’neath 
the  broad,  thoughtful  brows  of  these 
men. 

But,  boys,  it  is  not  always  the  case, 
so  when  you  cast  admiring  eyes  upon 
apparently  straightforward  successful 
men,  or  adopt  their  conduct  as  an 
example  by  which  to  direct  your  own 
course,  because  they  seem  to  your 
senses  all  worthy  of  imitation  and 
leadership,  beware  lest  they  be  like  the 
buoys  alluded  to  above — drifting  about 
without  firmly  rooted  principles.  Be- 
ware! lest  imperceptibly  you  follow  in 
their  wake  until  your  ambitiously  strug- 
gling bark  glides  into  the  sea  of  dissipa- 
tion, tossed  about  without  anchor  or 
compass  amid  the  dangerous  waves  of 
fraudulent  speculation,  loose  morals 
and  disastrous  habits. 

There  are  high  souled  men  of  noble 
purpose,  whose  lives  would  bear  the 
closest  scrutiny.  Study  closely  the 
habits  of  men;  be  not  altogether  won 
by  the  words  they  speak;  look  closely 
at  motives  and  actions.  These  speak 
louder  than  words,  and  if  uprightness 
exist  it  will  proclaim  itself. 

It  is  all  important  . that  you  start 
aright.  You  desire  to  become  useful 
members  of  society;  to  be  honored  by 
your  fellow  men  because  of  service  to 
the  community  of  which  you  form  a 


member,  however  lowly  or  exalted  be 
your  place. 

Quite  as  much  good  is  accomplished, 
many  times  as  great  an  influence 

wielded  by  the  man  occupying  a lowly 
station,  as  is  exercised  by  him  who 
attains  to  the  loftiest  eminence  of 
power.  Did  you  ever  drop  a pebble 
into  the  river  and  note  the  circles  widen- 
ing and  extending  to  a great  distance 
from  where  the  little  stone  fell?  So 
with  the  daily  actions  of  our  lives — their 
influence  extend  far  beyond  our  ken. 
They  creep  away  to  cheer  or  discour- 
age; to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  good, 
or  to  assist  in  degrading  poor,  weak  fel- 
low mortals.  Then  again,  I say,  start 
from  a good  foundation,  which  will 
grow  firmer  with  years,  to  sustain  a high 
sense  of  honor  through  prosperity  or 
adversity,  from  youth  until  the  hoary 
head  of  age  shall  crown  you  with  honor. 
Let  no  little  mariner  sailing  within  the 
circle  of  your  influence  now,  or  when 
manhood’s  strength  is  yours,  be  mis- 
guided or  directed  by  your  example  to 
drift  out  of  his  proper  course.  By  kind 
and  honest  endeavor  assist  him  to  pass 
the  dangerous  shoals  and  quicksands 
that  gather  around  the  path  of  youthful 
feet.  Let  integrity  be  your  guiding 
star,  good  will  to  all  sit  at  the  helm, 
elevating  habits  furnish  your  snowy 
sails,  and  a Christian  life,  free  from 
guile,  attend  your  daily  walk.  Then 
press  on  to  victory,  and  delusive  bovs 
will  not  mislead,  temptation  will  be 
overcome,  untruthfulness  and  dis- 
honesty will  hide  themselves  from  your 
presence,  and  a successful  career  will 
be  yours.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that 
wealth  will  dwell  in  your  home,  nor 
Fame  be  your  welcome  guest,  nor  ap- 
plause of  men  encompass  you;  although 
all  these  you  will  be  more  liable  to  win  by 
an  honorable  course.  But  this  mode  of 
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life  will  fashion  your  character  into  a 
beautiful  example;  a shining  light  to 
all  who  may  be  associated  with  you;  a 
power  for  good  that  will  flow  outward 
from  your  life  into  the  lives  of  others, 
giving  strength  and  encouragement, 
perhaps,  to  thousands  struggling  with 
temptation  and  sin. 

Be  undoubted  buoys  founded  on  a 
rock,  triple  chained  and  bolted  through, 
so  that  no  bark  entering  port  where  you 
reside  shall  have  any  doubt  as  regards 
your  honor  and  reliability.  C.  C. 

TOPICS  OF  THE  TIDE. 

The  Parliament  of  Religions. 

The  “Parliament  of  Religions”  fur- 
nishes an  opportunity  for  some  of  the 
so-called  heathens  to  give  so-called 
Christians  lessons  which  ought  to  prove 
profitable  to  them.  Under  the  names 
of  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Moham- 
medanism, Zoroastrianism  they  hold 
up  to  admiration  the  doctrines  of  true 
Christianity  and  ask  the  Christian 
peoples  and  nations  to  respect  each 
other’s  rights,  to  love  one  another,  to 
protect  the  weak  and  not  use  strength 
and  power  for  purposes  of  aggrandise- 
ment and  oppression,  ft  is  an  interest- 
ing spectacle  to  witness  heathen  teachers 
setting  forth  truly  Christian  doctrines— 
truths  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  Chris- 
tianity—before  audiences  who  would  be 
deeply  offended  if  a suspicion  were  ex- 
pressed that  they  were  not  Christians, 
and  pleading  for  them  to  be  carried  out 
and  given  practical  effect  by  Christian 
nations. 

The  High  Priest  of  Shinto,  Reiichi 
Shibata,  of  Japan,  in  closing  his  paper 
made  the  following  appeal. 

“Lastly,  there  is  one  thought  that  1 
wish  to  offer  here.  While  it  is  the  will 
of  Deity  and  the  aim  of  all  religionists 


that  all  His  beloved  children  on  the 
earth  should  enjoy  peace  and  comfort  in 
one  accord,  many  countries  look  still 
with  envy  and  hatred  toward  one 
another,  and  appear  to  seek  for  oppor- 
tunities of  making  war  <■  under  the 
slightest  pretext,  with  no  other  aim 
than  of  wringing  out  ransoms  or  rob- 
bing a nation  of  its  lands.  Thus,  regard- 
less of  the  abhorrence  of  the  heavenly 
Deity,  they  only  inflict  pain  and 
calamity  on  innocent  people.  Now  and 
here  my  earnest  wish  is  this,  that  the 
time  should  come  soon  when  all  nations 
on  the  earth  will  join  their  armies  and 
navies  with  one  accord,  guarding  the 
world  as  a whole,  and  thus  prevent 
the  terrible  wars  with  each  other. 
They  should  also  establish  a supreme 
court  in  order  to  decide  the  case,  when 
a difference  arises  between  them.  In 
that  state  no  nation  will  receive  unjust 
treatment  from  one  another,  and  every 
nation  and  every  individual  will  be  able 
to  maintain  their  own  rights  and  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  providence. 

“There  will  thus  ensue,  at  last,  the 
universal  peace  and  tranquility  which 
seem  to  be  the  final  object  of  the  benevo- 
lent Deity.” 

One  of  his  countrymen,  Kirza  Riuge 
Hirai,  in  a paper  which  he  read,  took 
pains  to  let  his  audience  know  why 
Christianity  was  not  so  warmly  accepted 
by  the  Japanese  as  other  religions.  He 
said  he  especially  desired  to  present 
this  point  to  the  “Parliament.” 

Christianity,  he  said,  had  been  widely 
spread  in  Japan;  but  in  1637  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries  combined  with  the 
converts  caused  a tragic  and  bloody 
rebellion  against  the  government,  and 
the  Japanese  understood  that  those  mis- 
sionaries intended  to  subjugate  Japan 
to  their  own  mother  country.  This 
shocked  all  Japan,  and  it  required  a 
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year  to  extiguish  the  rebellion.  It  was 
this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Christians, 
under  the  disguise  of  religion,  which  had 
inspired  Japanese  with  a hereditary 
horror  and  prejudice  against  the  name 
of  Christianity.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this,  he  said,  the  Japanese  might  have 
eagerly  embraced  that  religion.  Suspi- 
cion and  dread  also  are  aroused  in  the 
Oriental  mind  by  the  fact  that  Chris- 
tianity is  made  an  instrument  of  depre- 
dation; powerful  Christian  nations 
gradually  encroaching  upon  the  Orient. 

He  then  cited  at  some  length  the 
treaty  made  with  Japan  by  Commodore 
Perry  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
in  1853,  etc.  ; describes  how  guileless 
the  Japanese  were  and  how  they  put 
their  full  confidence  in  the  Western 
(or  Christian)  nations,  and  without  any 
alteration  accepted  every  article  of  the 
treaty  presented.  Although  it  was 
stipulated  in  this  treat}'  that  either  of 
the  contracting  parties  thereto  could  by 
giving  one  year’s  notice  to  the  other,  on 
or  after  the  1st  of  July,  1872,  demand 
a revision  thereof,  and  Japan  did  give 
such  notice  in  1871  and  has  been  con- 
stantly requesting  it  since  that  time, 
their  demands  have  been  simply  ignored 
by  foreign  governments  upon  various 
pretexts. 

Under  this  treaty  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  no  judicial  power  over 
foreigners  in  Japan.  Such  being  the 
case,  we  who  live  in  Utah  can  form 
some  idea  of  what  the  condition  of 
affairs  there  must  be.  The  injuries 
legal  and  moral  which  the  Japanese  are 
receiving  through  this  are  very  great. 
This  speaker  said  these  injuries  if 

examined  by  an  unbiased  mind  would 
prove  astonishing.  He  further  said: 

“Among  many  kinds  of  wrongs  there 
are  some  which  were  utterly  unknown 
before  and  entirely  new  to  us  heathen, 


none  of  whom  will  dare  to  speak  of 
them  even  in  private  conversation.” 

In  this  modest  wa}'  he  alludes  to  the 
frightful  sexual  wrongs  inflicted  upon 
the  Japanese  people  by  the  foreigners — 
Christians — and  which  because  of  the 
treaty  the  government  is  unable  to  re- 
strain or  punish.  Can  it  be  a cause  of 
wonder  that  Japanese  thinkers  can  en- 
tertain no  admiration  for  a system  of 
religion  which,  to  their  eyes,  produces 
such  fruits? 

I make  the  following  extract  from  his 
remarks,  as  a synopsis  of  it  would  not 
do  him  justice.  He  said: 

“ Would  not  the  people  of  America  and 
Europe  think  they  were  trampled  upon 
and  their  rights  ignored  if  they  were 
denied  the  application  of  their  judicial 
power  over  those  cases  which  occur  at 
home?  Would  not  the  Western  nations 
be  indignant  and  consider  that  they 
were  deprived  of  independence  if  they 
were  compelled  to  renounce  their  rightful 
custom  duty?  I read  in  the  eastern 
books  and  papers  all  sorts  of  treatises 
regarding  human  rights  and  right  of 
state,  and  also  I see  innumerable  works 
in  which  profound  ethical  reason  based 
on  the  altruistic  sentiment  is  earnestly 
argued  to  promote  human  happiness. 
Again,  I observe  numerous  churches  of 
Christianity  and  their  members,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation  who  are  sin- 
cerely toiling  toward  the  advancement 
of  human  good.  While  I admire  this 
placing  of  so  much  importance  on  these 
topics  I do  not  understand  why  the 
Christian  lands  have  ignored  the  rights 
of  the  40,000,000  souls  of  Japan  for  forty 
years  since  the  stipulation  of  the  treaty. 

“You  send  your  missionaries  to  Japan, 
and  they  advise  us  to  be  moral  and  be- 
lieve Christianity.  We  like  to  be  moral. 
We  know  that  Christianity  is  good,  and 
we  are  very  thankful  for  this  kindness. 
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But,  at  the  same  time,  our  people  are 
very  much  perplexed  and  somewhat  in 
doubt  about  their  advice.  For  when  we 
think  that  the  treaty  stipulated  in  the 
time  of  feudalism,  when  we  are  yet  in 
our  youth,  is  still  clung  to  by  the  powerful 
nations  of  Christendom ; when  we  find 
that  every  year  a good  many  Western 
vessels  of  seal  fisheries  are  smuggled 
into  our  seas;  when  legal  cases  are 
always  decided  by  the  foreign  authori- 
ties in  Japan  unfavorably  to  us;  when' 
some  years  ago  a Japanese  was  not 
allowed  to  enter  a university  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  America  because  of  his 
being  of  a different  race;  when  a few 
months  ago  the  school  board  in  San 
Francisco  enacted  a regulation  that  no 
Tapanese  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
public  school  there;  when  last  year  the 
Japanese  were  driven  out  in  wholesale 
from  one  of  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  when  our  business 
men  in  San  Francisco  were  compelled 
by  some  union  not  to  employ  the  Japa- 
nese assistants  as  laborers,  but  the 
Americans;  when  there  are  some  in  the 
same  city  who  speak  on  the  platform 
against  those  of  us  who  are  already 
here;  when  there  are  many  who  go  in 
procession  hoisting  lanterns  marked 
‘Jap  must  go;’  when  the  Japanese  in 
the  Hawaiian  islands  were  deprived  of 
their  suffrage;  when  we  see  some 
Western  people  in  Japan  who  erect 
before  the  entrance  of  their  houses  a 
special  post  upon  which  is  the  notice 
‘No  Japanese  is  allowed  to  enter  here,’ 
just  like  a board  upon  which  is  written 
‘No  dogs  allowed;’  when  we  are  in 
such  a situation,  notwithstanding  the 
kindness  of  the  Western  nations  from 
one  point  of  view  who  sent  their  mis- 
sionaries to  us,  that  we  unintelligent 
heathens  are  embarrassed  and  hesitate 
to  swallow  the  sweet  and  warm  liquid 


of  the  heaven  of  Christianity,  will  not 
be  unreasonable.  If  such  are  the  Chris- 
tian ethics,  well,  we  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied to  be  heathen." 

He  told  his  audience  that  whether 
Buddhism  is  called  Christianity  or 
Christianity  is  called  Buddhism ; whether 
they  were  called  Confucianists  or  Shin- 
toists,  they  were  not  particular;  but 
they  were  very  particular  about  the 
truth  taught  and  its  consistent  applica- 
tion. The  consistency  of  doctrine  and 
conduct  was  the  point  on  which,  he 
said,  the  Japanese  put  the  greatest  im- 
portance; and  they  would  never  cast 
away  their  prejudice  concerning  Chris- 
tianity until  the  inconsistency  which 
they  observe  is  removed  and  the  unjust 
treaty  to  which  he  leferred  is  revised 
upon  an  equitable  basis,  however  much 
eloquent  orators  may  speak  the  truth  of 
Christianity  from  the  pulpit. 

Fie  closed  by  saying: 

"If  any  religion  urges  the  injustice  of 
humanity,  I will  oppose  it  with  my 
blood  and  soul.  I will  be  the  bitterest 
dissenter  from  Christianity  or  I will  be 
the  warmest  admirer  of  its  gospels. 
We,  the  40,000,000  souls  of  Japan, 
standing  firmly  and  persistently  upon 
the  basis  of  international  justice,  we 
await  still  further  manifestations  as  to 
the  morality  of  Christianity.” 

If  the  object  of  this  “Parliament  of 
Religions"  is  to  bring  about  a better 
understanding  of  the  religions  of  the 
world,  to  become  familiar  with  the 
views  of  the  various  peoples  and  there- 
by secure  greater  harmony,  then  this 
paper  of  Kirza  Riuge  Hirai  is  a valuable 
contribution  and  one  that  should  be 
very  welcome.  He  holds  the  mirror  up 
to  professed  Christians.  He  enables 
the  American  people  to  look  at  them- 
selves as  a Christian  nation.  Fie  tells 
us  plainly  how  he  and  his  countrymen 
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view  our  treatment  of  his  country.  He 
gives  us  an  illustrated  lesson  upon  our 
inconsistency.  And  is  it  not  true? 
That  is  the  shame  of  it.  It  is  too  true. 
What  is  the  use  of  sending  Christian 
missionaries  to  convert  the  Japanese 
when  at  the  same  time  they  are  treated 
in  America  in  such  a manner  and  in 
Japan  are  so  wronged?  If  they  were 
not  intelligent,  and  did  not  know  of  the 
treatment  they  receive  in  this  country? 
and  at  home,  they  might  willingly  listen 
and,  perhaps,  believe.  But  the  Japa- 
nese are  an  acute  shrewd  intelligent  and 
educated  people  in  intellect  not  inferior 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  They  cannot 
reconcile  the  professions  with  the  con- 
duct of  Christians  and  they?  naturally 
think  their  own  religion  to  be  the  better. 

This  paper  of  Kirza  Riuge  Hirai  is 
not  without  its  profit  to  us  as  Latter- 
day  Saints.  We  make  high-sounding 
professions.  Do  they  correspond  with 
our  conduct?  Are  we  consistent?  In 
our  treatment  of  others  especially  those 
not  of  our  faith  or  whom  we  may  think  of 
inferior  races  to  ourselves  do  we  carry 
into  practical  effect  our  professions  and 
teachings?  These  are  questions  each  of 
us  can  ask  himself.  The  Editor. 


HORACE  GREELEY. 

There  arises  before  us  the  large, 
benevolent  features  of  Horace  Greeley?. 
Such  a pleasant  face,  and  so  full  of 
character — the  broad,  high,  full  forehead, 
and  keenly  pleasant  eye.  Some  boy, 
while  reading  the  biography  of  this  self- 
made  man',  must  gird  up  his  young  soul 
in  strength  and  exclaim: 

"Why  may  not  I press  on  over  stumbl- 
ing blocks  and  difficulties,  and  win  a 
name  and  success  in  life?” 

You  may — you  can.  There  is  no 
patent  on  nobility  in  this  free  land,  my 


boy;  you  have  got  to  climb  up  no  genea- 
logical tree  with  “who  was  the  son  of 
Henry,  who  was  the  son  of  Seth,  who 
was  the  son  of  Nathan,”  and  so  on  to 
gain  eminence.  America  searches  for 
no  remote  pedigree;  she  is  not  partial 
to  elder  sons  nor  heirs;  wherever  the 
active  body  and  energetic  mind  wills  to 
go,  with  God’s  blessing  they  can  go. 

The  Greeleys  were  not  universally 
rich,  by  any  means.  Horace  was  born 
at  Amherst,  New  Hampshire,  February 
3rd,  1811.  He  was  the  third  of  seven 
children.  His  father’s  farm  as  not  fer- 
tile, besides  being  mortgaged;  and  it 
was  a wearisome  struggle  to  support  the 
family  and  meet  the  interest  on  the  debts. 
Horace  remembered  that  almost  as  soon 
as  he  could  walk  about  the  farm,  he  was 
employed  in  picking  up  stones,  and, 
doubtless,  many  a little  boy  today  will 
agree  with  him,  that  there  was  no  fun 
in  this  occupation. 

Horace,  in  his  autobiography  says, 
the  task  was  never-ending,  for  clean  them 
off  as  nicely  as  you  pleased  one  year, 
the  next  plowing  turned  them  up  as 
thickly  as  ever,  in  sizes  varying  from  a 
hickory  nut  to  a tea-kettle. 

Whether  it  was  natural  instinct,  or 
due  to  the  stone-picking,  the  historian 
says  not,  but  Horace  disliked  farm  life. 

He  learned  to  read  before  he  could 
talk  plainly,  his  mother  being  his 
teacher.  She  was  a woman  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence,  and  she  dearly 
loved  poetry  and  music,  and  had  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  song  and  ballads 
and  stories, which  she  would  repeat  to  her 
boy  as  she  turned  her  spinning  wheel  or 
held  him  on  her  knee.  Horace  would 
listen  to  them  with  eagerness,  and  the)? 
served  to  awaken  in  him  a thirst  for 
knowledge  and  an  interest  in  literature 
and  history. 

When  be  was  four  years  old,  he  could 
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read  common  books  correctly.  When 
about  this  age  he  went  to  visit  his 
mother’s  father,  with  whom  he  lived  for 
three  or  more  years,  attending  school 
much  of  the  time.  He  learned  rapidly, 
and  was  noted  for  his  proficiency  in 
spelling. 

When  Horace  was  six  years  old  his 
father  removed  to  a larger  farm  in  the 
town  of  Bedford.  The  boy  was  now 
recalled  from  his  grandfather’s  to  assist 
the  family  upon  the  new  place.  Here 
he  spent  the  next  four  years,  and  only 
securing  what  schooling  the  intervals  of 
labor  allowed.  Here  he  began  to  learn 
that  there  is  a great  deal  of  hard  work 
to  be  done  in  the  world.  He  was  fre- 
quently called  out  of  bed  at  dawn  to  ride 
a horse  to  plow  among  the  corn;  full 
often  was  he  kept  at  this  job  until  the 
forenoon’s  school  was  half  done.  He 
had  more  chance  to  go  to  school  in 
winter,  but  with  the  intense  cold,  the 
biting  wind  and  deep  snows,  it  was  hard 
work  to  attend  with  any  regularity. 

The  simple  little  newspaper,  taken  in 
his  father’s  family,  gave  Horace  the  idea 
that  a great  world,  with  human  beings, 
like  a tide  ebbing  and  flowing  through 
it  lay  beyond  the  grey  New  Hampshire 
hills,  and  sometime  he  must  take  his 
place  in  it. 

Eagerly  he  devoured  the  contents  of 
each  issue  of  the  paper,  and,  some  way, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  being  a printer. 
One  day,  as  he  watched  a blacksmith  in 
Bedford  shoe  a horse,  the  man,  who  was 
a friend  to  the  boy,  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  like  to  learn  the  trade.  “No,” 
said  Horace,  “ 1 am  going  to  be  a 
printer.  ” 

When  Horace  was  about  ten  years 
old,  his  father  removed  to  Vermont.  At 
the  head  of  Lake  Champlain  the  family 
began  life  anew.  For  several  years  more 
•our  hero  worked  hard  and  fared  poorlv, 


but  he  was  happy,  for  he  had  at  last 
drifted  into  a locality  where  he  could 
borrow  and  read  newspapers  and  books. 
His  hungry  mind  feasted,  as  it  were, 
upon  a sumptuous  repast.  By  gathering 
nuts,  and  pine  knots  for  kindling,  which 
he  disposed  of  at  the  stores,  and  by 
hunting  wild  bees  he  secured  small  sums 
of  money  which  he  invested  in  books. 
No  king  upon  the  throne  was  so  happy 
as  the  boy,  when  by  his  own  economy 
and  planning  he  had  purchased  some 
coveted  new  volume. 

When  he  was  eleven  years  old,  he  heard 
that  an  apprentice  was  wanted  in  the 
printing  office  at  Whitehall.  With  his 
father’s  consent,  he  started  off  to  walk 
the  nine  miles  to  the  place,  but  he  was 
rejected  because  of  his  extreme  youth. 
This  vicinity  was  noted  at  that  time  for 
its  dissipation.  So  amazed,  astonished 
and  disgusted  was  Horace  with  the 
coarse  barbarism  which  he  beheld,  that 
an  utter  abhorrence  of  obscenity  and 
drunkenness  filled  his  mind  ever  after. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  seeing  an  ad- 
vertisement for  a printer’s  boy  in  the 
office  of  The  Northern  Spectator,  published 
at  East  Poultney,  Vermont,  eleven  miles 
from  home,  he  asked  leave  of  his  father 
to  try  for  the  situation.  He  obtained  it, 
and  on  the  18th  of  April,  1826,  he  began 
his  apprenticeship  in  the  Spectator  office. 
He  was  to  receive  his  board  only  for  the 
first  six  months,  after  that  his  board 
and  forty  dollars  a year  for  clothing. 
Soon  after  this  Horace’s  father  removed 
to  the  town  of  Wayne,  Erie  County,  Pa. 
For  four  years  Horace  worked  faithfully 
at  his  trade.  His  employers  were  kind, 
but  he  was  kept  very  busy.  What 
leisure  time  he  had  was  devoted  to  read- 
ing and  improvement  of  his  mind,  and 
he  became  a leading  member  of  the 
village  debating  society.  He  was  firm, 
but  courteous  in  his  demeanor,  frank, 
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even-tempered  and  popular.  He  was 
never  treated  as  a boy,  but  his  opinion 
was  weighed  as  that  of  a man  of  judg- 
ment. His  little  income  of  forty  dollars 
a year  was  carefully  husbanded,  and  out 
of  it  he  clothed  himself  and  sent  the  rest 
to  his  father. 

In  the  year  1830,  the  Spectator  office 
was  closed,  and  Horace  was  thrown  out 
of  employment.  With  his  scanty  ward- 
robe and  but  eleven  dollars  in  his  pocket, 
he  set  out  to  visit  his  family,  obtaining 
employment  on  the  way  in  the  office  of 
the  Democratic  paper  published  at 
Sodus,  N.  Y.  Here  his  wages  were 
eleven  dollars  a month;  but  later  in  the 
year  he  obtained  fifteen  dollars  a month 
in  a printing  office  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 
So  thorough  was  he  in  his  work,  that 
his  employers  offered  him  a partner- 
ship. Fortunately  he  declined  it,  for  a 
dull  season  setting  in  soon  after,  worked 
unfavorably  with  the  publishers. 

Then  Horace  conceived  the  idea  of 
seeking  occupation  in  New  York.  Gener- 
ously dividing  his  earnings  with  his 
father,  he  started  off,  making  part  of 
his  journey  on  foot,  and  partly  by  canal 
and  Hudson  River  steamer.  He  landed 
in  New  York  August  17th,  1831.  Poor, 
unknown,  and  awkward  in  appearance — 
we  can  picture  him,  frail  and  boyish— 
another  young  David  going  bravely  out 
to  fight  a gigantic  army  of  difficulties. 

How  the  rush  and  the  roar,  the  clatter 
and  clang,  the  shrieking  of  locomotives, 
the  jar  of  machinery,  the  incoming  and 
out-going  of  the  human  tide  awed  and 
disheartened  him.  Within  a circle  of 
two  hundred  miles  he  knew  no  human 
being,  and  his  unpolished  address  was 
a drawback  to  finding  remunerative  em- 
ployment. 

How  often  does  the  world  go  tramp- 
ing over  the  pure  gold  unknowingly, 
because  there  is  a sifting  of  dust  on  the  j 


surface  that  conceals  the  treasure  within. 

With  all  his  personal  estate  tied  up 
in  a pocket-handkerchief,  there  was  no- 
thing to  trammel  the  lightness  of  his 
step  as  he  walked  ashore,  glad  to  be  rid 
of  the  sibilant  hissing  of  the  escaping 
steam,  perhaps  fancying  it  something 
like  the  way  the  world  would  meet  him 
now  that  he  had  fairly  come  upon  the 
stage  of  action. 

He  soon  found  a cheap  boarding-place, 
and  as  his  funds  were  limited  to  the 
sum  of  ten  dollars,  he  began  an  immedi- 
ate search  for  employment.  It  was  the 
dull,  mid-summer  season,  and  his  young 
appearance  and  embarrassed  manner 
was  not  in  his  favor.  For  two  days  he 
traveled  incessantly,  and  -was  told,  at 
least  one  time,  that  he  was  probably  a 
runaway  country  apprentice. 

Disheartened  and  'disgusted,  Horace 
resolved  to  leave  the  city  the  next  day 
after  he  was  accused  of  being  a runaway, 
but  he  learned  from  a chance  visitor  at 
the  boarding-house,  that  John  T.  West, 
in  Chatham  street,  was  in  need  of  a 
workman.  He  applied  for  and  obtained 
the  place,  just  because  no  other  printer 
in  the  city  would  accept  the  situation, 
simply  from  the  fact  that  the  work  was 
very  difficult,  being  the  composition  of 
a miniature  Testament  with  copious 
marginal  notes. 

Our  hero  had  his  job  mostly  alone, 
but  he  persevered  and  completed  it,  but 
so  difficult  was  the  work  that  he  could 
barely  earn  a dollar  a day.  When  the 
task  was  completed,  Mr.  West  had  no 
further  use  for  him,  and  he  was  again 
without  work  for  a short  time.  After  a 
while  he  entered  the  office  of  Porter’s 
Spirit  of  the  Times , a new  sporting  paper, 
where  he  was  paid  fair  wages.  He  won 
the  friendship  of  Mr.  Francis  V.  Story, 
the  foreman  of  the  office,  who  shortly 
after  induced  Horace  to  enter  into  a 
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partnership  with  him  in  an  office  of  their 
own. 

Hiring  two  rooms,  the  new  firm  in- 
vested their  small  capital  in  printing 
material,  and  took  such  job  printing 
as  they  could  get,  but  their  main  de- 
pendence was  the  printing  of  Sylvester’s 
Bank  Note  Reporter,  and  the  publishing 
of  the  Morning  Post,  a daily  penny  paper, 
started  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Shepard.  But  in 
a few  weeks  it  proved  a failure  under 
Shepard’s  superintendence;  afterwards 
it  was  bought  by  an  Englishman,  who, 
at  least,  managed  to  pay  the  printers’ 
bills,  and  the  young  firm  was  beginning 
to  get  along  well,  when  Mr.  Story  came 
to  an  untimely  death  by  drowning. 

Mr.  Jonas  Winchester,  brother-in-law 
of  Mr.  Story,  took  his  place,  and  by 
hard  and  persistent  struggling  a fair 
business  was  established.  In  March, 
1834,  Mr.  Greeley  and  his  partner  began 
issuing  a weekly  paper  called  The  New 
Yorker,  which  was  devoted  to  literature 
and  current  news.  Mr.  Winchester 
attended  to  the  business  department. 
Mr.  Greeley  was  sole  editor.  This  pub- 
lication was  ably  conducted  for  seven 
years  and  a half,  then  followd  the  panic 
of  1837,  and  the  credit  system  was  dis- 
astrous to  this  periodical.  In  1838,  while 
Mr.  Greele)'  was  conducting  The  New 
Yorker,  he  became  editor  also  of  a cam- 
paign paper — The  Jeffersonian — in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Whig  party  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  This  paper  ran  up  to  a cir- 
culation of  15,000  copies,  and  Greeley  re- 
ceived a salary  of  $1,000.  In  1840,  dur- 
ing the  Harrison  campaign,  he  pub- 
lished The  Log  Cabin,  another  paper  on 
the  plan  of  The  J effersoman.  This  last 
publication  met  with  unexpected  success 
from  the  start,  the  first  number  attaining 
a sale  of  40,000  copies.  It  was 
Horace’s  own  paper,  and  was  a profit- 
able enterprise.  After  election  it 


merged  into  a family  newspaper,  and 
finally  developed,  or  was  re-christened, 
the  Weekly  Tribune. 

It  had  always  been  the  darling  ambi- 
tion of  Horace  Greeley’s  life  to  be  at 
the  head  of  a first-class  newspaper  in 
New  York.  His  New  York  Tribune  was 
small  at  first,  and  sold  for  a cent  a 
copy.  It  began  its  career  with  600 
subscribers,  and  a capital  of  $1000 
borrowed  money.  The  first  edition  of 
10,000  copies  proved  a hard  job  to 
dispose  of  on  any  terms.  But  for- 
tunately, the  Sun  assumed  the  position 
of  rabid  critic,  with  intent  to  crush 
the  young  aspirant  for  popularity  to 
death.  Mr.  Greeley  showing  fight,  a 
pretty  quarrel  ensued,  and  the  public 
became  interested,  and  the  Tribune  was 
brought  into  notice.  Thomas  McElrath 
was  induced  to  become  a partner  in 
the  enterprise,  and  a successful  career 
was  entered  upon.  No  matter  about 
his  politics — it  is  evident  that  Horace 
Greeley  had  the  welfare  and  morality 
of  the  mass  of  mankind  at  heart,  and 
if  he  made  mistakes— who  does  not 
make  them — it  was  through  errors  of 
judgment  and  not  of  heart.  Let  us 
have  Mr.  Greeley’s  aspirations  as  inter- 
preted by  himself: 

“Fame  is  a vapor;  popularity  an  ac- 
cident; riches  take  wings;  the  only 
earthly  certainty  is  eventually  oblivion; 
and  yet  I hope  that  the  journal  which  I 
have  projected  and  established,  may 
flourish  long  after  I have  mouldered 
back  to  dust.  May  it  be  ready  to  dis- 
cern the  right,  and  defend  it  at  what- 
ever cost.  ” 

In  1848,  Mr.  Greeley  was  elected  to 
Congress;  but  there  he  was  out  of  his 
sphere,  being  a born  journalist,  and  in 
adhering  to  his  natural  calling  lay  his 
hopes  of  success. 

Besides  his  editorial  labors,  he  pub- 
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lislied  several  books.  His  arduous 
routine  of  labor  showed  that  he  pre- 
ferred wearing  out  to  rusting  out;  but  a 
warmer  or  more  generous  heart  is  sel- 
dom found  beating  outside  of  a woman’s 
breast,  so  delicate  and  refined  were  his 
sympathies  for  the  sorrowing  and  un- 
fortunate. 

We  grieve  over  his  sad  latter  da)  s. 
The  death  of  his  beloved  wife,  followed 
closely  by  the  abuse  and  slander  of  poli- 
tical opponents,  so  wounded  his  sensi- 
tive heart  and  mind,  that  as  his  bodily 
strength  gave  way,  mild  insanity  en- 
sued. and  the  kind  father,  generous 
friend,  and  sympathetic  benefactor 
passed  beyond  the  confines  of  earthly 
life  November  29th,  1872,  in  the  sixty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  “Peace  to  his 
ashes. " 

M.  /.  Cummings. 


CURIOUS  CHANCES. 

A V ersailles  wine-shop  keeper  was 
at  work  in  his  cellar,  when  suddenly 
the  ground  gave  way,  and  he  fell  into 
what  was  at  first  thought  to  be  a well; 
but  on  lights  being  brought,  the  hole 
was  found  to  be  the  entrance  to  another 
wine-cellar,  containing  some  of  the  best 
vintages  of  France  and  Spam-.  The 
Archaeologists  of  Versailles  were  aroused; 
and  their  examination  proved  that  this 
mysterious  subterranean  wine-cellar  form- 
ed part  of  the  Pavilion  du  Rendezvous, 
which  Louis  XV.  annexed  to  the  Paie- 
aux-Cerfs,  about  which  so  many  queer 
things  are  related  by  the  court  chroni- 
clers of  the  period.  The  wine  is  said 
to  have  attracted  connoisseurs  from 
all  parts.  A farmer  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Tavistock  was  as  lucky 
in  another  way.  In  repairing  an  old  j 
mahogany  secretaire,  knocked  down  to  : 
him  at  auction,  he  discovered  a secret  i 


drawer  containing  fort}'  sovereigns,  a 
gold  enameled  ring,  and  a lot  of  securi- 
ties for  money,  one  of  which  was  a 
certificate  for  five  hundred  pounds  in 
three  per  cent,  consols.  An  old  scrap 
of  paper  dated  1700  led  to  the  belief 
that  forty  guineas  had  originally  been 
placed  there,  but  had  been  taken  out  in 
modern  times  and  replaced  by  the 
sovereigns. 

A French  lady  not  long  since  fre- 
quently missed  some  of  her  valuables 
in  a most  unaccountable  manner.  One 
day  her  servant  fell  down  stairs  and 
was  severely  hurt.  On  acting  the  good 
Samaritan  and  pouring  oil  into  her 
wounds,  the  mistress  was  astonished  to 
find  all  her  lost  jewels  in  the  pocket  of 
her  maid,  who,  it  seems,  had  all  the 
time  been  the  culprit.  How  much 
oftener  accidents  contribute  to  the  loss 
of  money  scarcely  needs  comment;  but 
the  manner  in  which  a gentleman  lost 
all  his  winnings  at  play  is  worth  repeti- 
tion, as  an  instance  of  the  fickleness  of 
fate.  He  had  won  nine  hundred  pounds 
at  the  “green  tatle"  at  Monaco,  and 
was  only  waiting  for  his  laundress  to 
bring  his  dozen  shirts  home  before  he 
should  quit  the  place.  The  laundress, 
however,  did  not  turn  up  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  to  while  away  the 
hours  he  went  into  the  Casino.  Of 
course  he  played  — and  not  only  lost  all 
he  had  already  won,  but  twelve  hundred 
pounds  besides,  which  made  him 
heartily  wish  he  had  left  the  shirts 
behind,  that  cost  him  one  hundred 
pounds  apiece  for  the  washing. 

Among  those  who  have  been  most 
remarkably  affected  by  accidental  sur- 
prises are  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  tales 
of  unknown  antiquity  relate  how  speech 
or  hearing  has  been  recovered  or  im- 
proved in  this  way.  As  a case  in 
point:  About  1750  a merchant  of  Cleves 
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named  Jorissen,  who  had  become  almost 
totally  deaf,  sitting  one  day  near  a harp- 
sichord while  some  one  was  playing, 
and  having  a tobacco  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  the  bowl  of  which  rested  acci- 
dentally against  the  body  of  the  instru- 
ment, was  agreeably  surprised  to  hear 
all  the  notes  in  the  most  distinct  man- 
ner. This  accident  was  a happy  one, 
for  Jorissen  soon  learned,  by  means  of 
a piece  of  hard  wood  placed  against  his 
teeth,  the  other  end  of  which  was 
placed  against  the  speaker’s  teeth,  not 
only  to  keep  up  a conversation,  but  to 
understand  the  least  whisper.  Other 
cures  have  been  brought  about  less  by 
skill  than  by  accidental  circumstances. 
There  is  the  story  of  a Frenchman  who, 
through  a sword-wound  received  in  a 
duel,  suffered  from  internal  abscesses, 
which  forced  him  to  walk  in  a stooping 
posture.  Some  time  after,  becoming 
engaged  in  another  affair  of  honor,  this 
time  with  pistols,  the  bullet  of  his 
adversary  chanced  to  pass  exactly 
through  the  abcesses  caused  by  the 
former  wound,  which,  making  them  dis- 
charge, not  only  relieved  him  from  the 
stoop,  but  caused  him  to  walk  with 
rather  a stiff  carriage  ever  afterward. 

Not  only  have  some  of  the  ills  to 
which  human  flesh  is  heir  been  cured  by 
accident,  but  life  itself  has  been  pre- 
served from  destruction  by  the  same 
means.  Lives  are  often  lost  by  acci- 
dent, it  is  true;  but  how  they  have  also 
been  saved  by  the  chance  detention  of 
passengers  from  traveling  in  ships  or 
trains  that  have  afterward  become 
wrecked  is  well  known.  The  writer  can 
testify  to  the  escape  of  a sailor  from 
what  is  called  a watery  grave,  owing  to 
Jack  happening  to  be  tipsy,  and  incap- 
able of  taking  his  place  in  a boat  put- 
ting off  to  a wreck  on  the  Isle  of  Man 
coast,  when  invited  by  his  companions 


to  take  an  oar.  The  boat  put  off  with- 
out him,  and  its  crew  were  all  drowned. 
When  a crowd  collected  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Martin  Canal,  in  France,  not 
long  since,  it  was  a lucky  thing  that  a 
man  who  lived  near  was  urged  by  his 
wife  to  go  and  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Upon  arriving  on  the  scene  of  action 
he  learned  that  a child  had  fallen  into 
the  water  and  disappeared.  Being  an 
expert  swimmer,  he  lunged  into  the 
spot,  marked  by  a few  bubbles,  and 
rescued  his  own  son,  a lad  aged  eight, 
who  in  playing  had  slipped  over  the 
bank. 

G.  IV. 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED  IN  BUSINESS. 

It’s  no  wonder  that  men  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  business  more  than  they  do; 
the  wonder  is  that  they  succeed  so  well. 
They  would  not,  if  there  were  any  bet- 
ter men  to  take  their  places.  Men,  as 
a rule,  do  not  throw  their  whole  soul 
and  mind  into  an  ordinary  business; 
they  generally  aspire  to  something 
greater  and  thereby  lose  all  chances  of 
success.  I will  relate  a little  case  in 
point: 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  a man  in 
Chrystie  Street,  New  York  City,  who 
opened  an  oyster  stand.  He  simply 
cooked  his  oysters  in  a little  better 
style  than  at  other  oyster  places.  At 
the  bottom  of  each  dish  he  placed  a 
nicely  toasted  bit  of  bread,  and  turned 
the  well  cooked  stew  over  it.  His 
place  was  marvelously  clean;  he 
attended  to  the  business  himself,  with 
scrupulous  care  in  every  appointment. 
Success  of  course,  crowned  his  efforts. 
I have  myself  walked  three-quarters  of 
a mile  with  friends  to  partake  of  his 
extraordinary  stews.  Three  years  ago 
he  retired  with  $250,000. 
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Scarcely  a day  passes  now  without 
some  person  starting  an  oyster  saloon. 
"Considerable  expense  is  incurred  to  fit 
them  up  very  nicely;  but  then  they  are 
untidy,  table  cloths  are  dirty,  oysters 
are  poorly  cooked  by  inexperienced 
hands,  and  in  a year  or  so  they  fail — 
and  it  is  no  wonder.  Many  years  ago 
Stewart  started  a little  thread  and 
needle  store,  and  being  anxious  to  suc- 
ceed he  bethought  to  introduce  at  regu- 
lar distances  before  his  counters 
cushioned  stools,  upon  which  ladies 
coiild  rest  themselves  while  shopping. 
Many  in  passing  the  store  went  in  and 
took  a seat,  in  those  primitive  days,  to 
rest  a moment,  but  always  bought  some- 
thing before  they  went  out.  He  suc- 
ceeded, and  no  wonder.  The  wealth 
he  acquired  was  estimated  to  be  sixty 
millions.  This  same  sort  of  enterprise 
he  followed  up  afterwards — a little  ahead 
of  his  competitors  m everything. 

Young  men,  if  you  wish  to  succeed  in 
any  enterprise  excel  in  what  you  under- 
take. It  is  not  a hard  task  where  there 
are  so  many  laggards.  Most  men  think 
it  only'  necessary  to  open  a store  and 
customers  will  flock  in.  It  is  not  so; 
you  must  be  excelsior.  It’s  the  little 
extra  things  that  tell.  I might  cite 
hundreds  of  cases  coming  under  my 
own  observation.  There  was  a tailor 
that  commenced  business  in  Rochester 
eighteen  years  ago.  His  name  has 
slipped  my'  memory.  He  gave  better 
fits  than  anyone  else;  there  was  a cer- 
tain superior  styde  to  all  his  garments. 
His  shop  was  a pattern  of  neatness;  his 
large  glass  windows  were  the  first  intro- 
duced in  that  city';  they  were  daily 
cleaned  and  shone  like  the  best  French 
glass.  I saw  a little  notice  in  one  of 
the  city;’s  daily  papers  the  other  day, 
say  ing  that  he  had  retired  on  $200,000 
and  upwards.  Had  f that  shop  been 


untidy  he  would  have  failed  long  ago, 
and  never  been  heard  of. 

I can  guarantee  success  to  any  young 
man  who  will  receive  these  suggestions 
and  follow  them  out,  adding  from  time 
to  time  all  his  mind  will  suggest.  Once 
started  on  this  plan  it  will  grow  with 
his  growth,  until  it  becomes  an  in- 
herent principle. 

M.  A.  C. 


THE  BOY  ASTRONOMER. 

The  first  transit  of  Venus  ever  seen 
by  a human  eye  was  predicted  by  a 
boy,  and  was  observed  by  that  boy  just 
as  he  reached  the  age  of  manhood 
His  name  was  Jeremiah  Horrox.  * We 
have  a somewhat  wonderful  story  to  tell 
y'ou  about  this  boy7. 

He  lived  in  an  obscure  village  near 
Liverpool,  England.  He  was  a lover 
of  books  of  science,  and  before  he 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had 
mastered  the  astronomical  knowledge  of 
the  day.  He  studied  the  problems  of 
Kepler,  and  he  made  the  discovery  that 
the  tables  of  Kepler  indicated  the  near 
approach  of  the  period  of  the  transit  of 
Venus  across  the  sun’s  center.  This 
was  about  the  y'ear  1635. 

Often  on  midsummer  nights,  the  boy' 
Horrox  might  have  been  seen  in  the 
fields  watching  the  planet  Venus.  The 
desire  sprung  up  within  him  to  see  the 
transit  of  the  beautiful  planet  across  the 
disc  of  the  sun,  for  it  was  a sight  that 
no  ey'e  had  ever  seen,  and  one  that 
would  tend  to  solve  some  of  the  greatest 
problems  ever  presented  to  the  mind  of 
an  astronomer.  So  the  boy  began  to 
examine  the  astronomical  tables  of 
Kepler,  and  by  their  aid  endeavored  to 
demonstrate  at  what  time  the  next  tran- 
sit would  occur.  He  found  an  error  in 
the  tables,  and  then  he,  being  the  first 
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of  all  astronomers  to  make  the  precise 
calculation,  discovered  the  exact  date 
when  the  next  transit  would  take  place. 

He  told  his  secret  to  one  intimate 
friend,  a boy  who,  like  himself,  loved 
science.  The  young  astronomer  then 
awaited  the  event  which  he  had  predicted 
for  a number  of  years,  never  seeing  the 
loved  planet  in  the  shaded  evening  sky 
without  dreaming  of  the  day  when  the 
transit  should  fulfil  the  beautiful  vision 
he  carried  continually  in  his  mind. 

The  memorable  year  came  at  last — 
1G39.  The  predicted  day  of  the  transit 
came,  too,  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It 
was  Sunday.  It  found  Horrox,  the  boy 
astronomer,  now  just  past  twenty  years 
of  age,  intently  watching  a sheet  of 
paper  in  a private  room,  on  which  lay 
the  sun’s  reflected  image.  Over  this 
reflection  of  the  sun’s  disc  on  the  paper, 
he  expected,  moment  by  moment,  to  see 
the  planet  pass  like  a moving  spot  or  a 
shadow. 

Suddenly  the  church  bells  rang.  He 
was  a very  religious  youth,  and  was 
accustomed  to  heed  the  church  bells  as 
a call  from  heaven.  The  paper  still 
was  spotless;  no  shadow  broke  the  outer 
edge  of  the  sun’s  luminous  circle. 

Still  the  church  bells  rang.  Should 
he  go?  A cloud  might  hide  the  sun 
before  his  return,  and  the  expected  dis- 
closure be  lost  for  a century. 

But  Horrox  said  to  himself:  "I  must 
not  neglect  the  worship  of  the  Creator, 
to  see  the  wonderful  things  the  Creator 
has  made. " 

So  he  left  the  reflected  image  of  the 
sun  on  the  paper,  and  went  to  the  sanc- 
tuary. 

When  he  returned  from  the  service, 
he  hurried  to  the  room.  The  sun  was 
still  shining,  and  there,  like  a shadow 
on  the  bright  circle  on  the  paper,  was 
the  only  image  of  the  planet  Venus.  It 


crept  slowly  along  the  bright  center,  like 
the  finger  of  the  Invisible.  Then  the 
boy  astronomer  knew  that  the  great 
problems  of  astronomy  were  correct, 
and  the  thought  filled  his  pure  heart 
with  rel igious.  joy. 

Horrox  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two. 

Nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
afterward,  Venus  was  again  seen  cross- 
ing the  sun.  The  whole  astronomical 
world  was  then  interested  in  the  event, 
and  expeditions  of  observation  were 
fitted  out  by  the  principal  European 
Governments.  It  was  observed  in  this 
country  by  David  Rittenhouse,  who 
fainted  when  he  saw  the  vision. 

IV.  G.  G. 

GREATNESS  AND  GOODNESS. 

Take  goodness,  with  the  average  in- 
tellectual power,  and  compare  it  with 
mere  greatness  of  intellect  and  social 
standing,  and  it  is  far  the  nobler  quality; 
and  if  God  should  offer  me  one  of  them, 

I would  not  hesitate  which  to  choose. 
No,  the  greatest  intellect  which  God 
ever  bestowed  I would  not  touch  if  I 
were  bid  to  choose  between  that  and 
the  goodness  of  an  average  woman:  I 

would  scorn  it  and  say,  “Give  it  to 
Lucifer;  give  me  the  better  gift.” 
When  I say  goodness  is  greater  than 
greatness,  I mean  to  say,  it  gives  a 
deeper  and  serener  joy  in  the  private 
heart,  joins  men  more  tenderly  to  one 
another,  and  more  earnestly  to  God.  I 
honor  intellect,  reason  and  understand- 
ing. I wish  we  took  ten  times  more 
pains  to  cultivate  them  than  we  do.  I 
honor  greatness  of  mind — great  reason, 
which  intuitively  sees  truth,  great  laws, 
and  the  like;  great  understanding,  which 
learns  special  laws  and  works  in  detail; 
the  understanding  that  masters  things 
for  use  and  beauty;  that  can  marshal 
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millions  of  men  into  an  organization 
that  shall  last  for  centuries.  I once 
coveted  such  power,  and  am  not  wholly 
free  from  the  madness  of  it  yet.  I see 
its  use.  I hope  I am  not  ignorant  of 
the  joys  of  science  and  letters;  I am 
not  of  the  pursuit  of  these.  I bow 
reverently  before  the  men  of  genius, 
and  sit  gladly  at  their  feet.  But  the 
man  who  sees  justice  and  does  it,  who 
knows  love  and  lives  it,  who  has  a great 
faith  and  trusts  in  God — let  him  have 
a mind  quite  inferior,  and  culture  quite 
a little,  I must  yet  honor  and  reverence 
that  man  far  more  than  he  who  has  the 
greatest  power  of  intellect.  I know 
that  knowledge  is  power,  and  reverence 
it;  but  justice  is  a higher  power,  and 
love  is  a manlier  power,  and  religion  is 
a diviner  power,  each  greater  than  the 
mightiest  mind. 

Theodore  Parker. 


TO  BOYS  AWAY  FROfl  HOME. 

Boys  away  from  home,  let  me  give 
you  one  direction  that  will  add  greatly 
to  the  happiness  of  the  dear  ones  you 
have  left,  and  not  do  you  a mite  of  harm. 
Write  them  a good,  warm-hearted  letter 
every  week.  Especially  if  your  mother 
is  living,  don’t  be  forgetful  of  this  duty. 
You  can  never  know  the  thousand 
anxious  thoughts  that  go  out  after  you 
every  day,  almost  every  hour,  nor  how 
greatly  your  letters  alleviate  that  anxiety; 
yet  so  many  sons  are  so  forgetful!  I 
know  one  man  who  was  engaged  in 
business  in  a distant  city,  who  allowed 
the  years  to  slip  by  without  writing 
directly  to  his  aged  mother  until  five 
years  had  passed.  Then  the  neglected 
mother  also  passed  away,  and  all  regrets 
were  useless.  It  was  not  because  he 
did  not  love  his  mother,  but  because  j 
one  day  slipped  by  after  another,  full  J 


of  its  cares  and  business,  and  he  simply 
put  off  the  duty  until  he  could  make 
no  amends  if  he  would. 

“Why,  I don’t  have  anything  to  write 
about,”  says  one  lad;  “nothing  is  ever 
happening  that  would  be  of  interest.” 

Everything  about  her  boy  is  of  inter- 
est to  the  watching,  waiting  mother  at 
home.  All  the  little  details  of  his  every 
day  life,  the  room  he  occupies,  the  fur- 
niture it  contains,  the  family  with  whom 
he  boards,  and,  above  all  is  she  deeply 
anxious  concerning  the  associatious  he 
forms,  and  the  way  in  which  his  leisure 
hours  and  evenings  are  passed.  Depend 
upon  it,  when  these  last  are  of  a kind  he 
cannot  put  in  a home  letter,  they  are 
not  of  the  right  sort.  Young  men  he 
would  not  think  fit  to  introduce  to  his 
sister,  are  poor  associates  for  him.  Bear 
this  in  mind  when  forming  new  associ- 
ations, and  it  will'  help  you  in  your 
choice. 

In  order  that  you  may  not  neglect 
this  filial  duty,  set  apart  a stated  even- 
ing for  the  purpose.  It  will  be  a 
pleasant  thing  at  home  to  always  have 
a stated  day  on  which  to  look  for  your 
letters,  and  in  this,  as  in  everything  else, 
system  is  an  excellent  plan.  You  may, 
if  you  like  better,  keep  a sheet  open,  on 
which  you  can  jot  down  a thought  or 
two  as  you  have  time  or  feel  inclined, 
but  it  is  best  to  have  a regular  day  for 
mailing  your  letters. 

I have  not  spoken  of  the  improvement 
to  yourself  of  this  habit  of  letter- writing, 
but  nothing  else  can  give  you  the  same 
care  and  facility  of  expression  in  writing 
and  it  will  be  an  accomplishment  which 
will  do  you  great  credit  all  through  your 
life,  and  be  a means  of  much  profit  also. 
A good  letter,  well  written,  can  often 
advance  your  interests  better  than  any 
j letter  of  recommendation  a friend  can 
j give  you. 
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DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Daniel  was  the  youngest  son  of  Judge 
Webster  and  his  second  wife.  He  was 
born  at  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire, 
January  18th,  1782.  He  was  a delicate, 
sickly  boy,  and  his  father,  early  perceiv- 
ing that  his  son  was  likely  to  be  physi- 
cally unfitted  for  severe  bodily  labor, 
therefore  sought  to  give  him  an  education 
that  would  allow  of  his  entering  some 
of  the  professions. 

The  schools  in  that  part  of  New 
Hampshire  at  that  time  were  poor,  yet 
at  one  of  these  young  Daniel  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education.  He  was 
noted  as  a correct  and  fluent  reader  at 
an  early  age,  otherwise  he  exhibited  no 
unusual  talent.  He  delighted  in  the 
boyish  pastimes  of  fishing,  hunting  and 
playing.  He  was  obliged  to  assist  in 
running  his  father’s  saw-mill,  which  he 
has  since  affirmed,  was  the  best  school 
that  he  ever  attended.  He  would  take 
his  book  with  him,  and  when  the  saw 
had  been  set  and  the  water  turned  on, 
he  was  sure  of  fifteen  minutes  of  quiet 
before  the  log  would  need  his  attention, 
and  these  intervals  were  given  to  his 
book. 

They  possessed  but  few  volumes; 
these  were  read  and  re-read  until  they 
were  learned  by  heart.  There  was  also 
a small  public  library  from  which  he 
derived  considerable  benefit. 

Mr.  Webster  intended  making  a 
school-teacher  of  Daniel,  and  finding 
that  he  had  advanced  in  his  studies 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  district  school, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Academy  at  Exeter. 
Here  he  made  rapid  progress,  but  could 
not  overcome  his  natural  timidity. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  tutor 
made  this  remark: 

“Webster,  you  will  pass  into  the 
other  room  and  join  a higher  class. 
Boys,”  he  added,  to  young  Daniel’s 


classmates,  “bid  Webster  adieu,  you 
will  never  see  him  again.” 

Judge  Webster,  not  being  able  to  give 
his  son  a thorough  course  at  Exeter, 
Daniel,  ere  long,  was  called  home  and 
placed  in  the  family  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Wood,  of  the  neighboring  town  of 
Boscawen.  The  whole  charge  for  board 
and  tuition  was  one  dollar  a week. 

Daniel’s  father  was  so  well  pleased 
with  his  progress  at  Exeter  that  he  de- 
termined to  tax  every  energy  in  order  to 
send  the  young  fellow  to  college. 

While  on  one  of  their  rides  to  Bos- 
cawen, his  father  made  known  his  inten- 
tions. “I  remember,”  says  Webster,  in 
after  years,  “the  very  hill  which  we  were 
ascending,  through  deep  snow,  in  a New 
England  sleigh,  when  my  father  told 
me  what  he  proposed  doing.  I could 
not  speak.  How  could  he,  I thought, 
with  so  large  a family  and  such  a small 
income,  think  of  incurring  so  great  an 
expense  for  me.  A warm  glow  ran 
through  my  pulses,  and  I leaned  my 
head  upon  my  father’s  shoulder,  and 
wept  with  deep  emotion.” 

For  a year  and  a half  Daniel  studied 
manfully  under  Mr.  Wood’s  supervision, 
and  the  entered  the  Freshman  Class  of 
Dartmouth  College,  engaging  to  make  up 
his  deficiency  by  extra  study.  He  spent 
four  years — a faithful  student — in  college. 

He  was  fond  of  Latin,  and  learned  it 
so  well  that  in  after  years  he  read  the 
Roman  authors  with  pleasure.  Greek 
and  mathematics  he  cared  nothing 
about;  but  he  was  an  indefatigable 
reader,  and  it  was  from  the  college 
library,  rather  than  from  his  text  books, 
that  he  derived  the  most  of  his  learning. 
History  and  English  literature  were  his 
favorite  reading  through  life.  Bio- 
graphy, also,  he  particularly  admired. 
While  at  Dartmouth,  much  of  his  tim- 
idity disappeared,  so  that  he  was  able  to 
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take  a part  in  the  Society  debates.  Here 
he  won  distinction,  and  when  but 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  delivered  a 
Fourth  of  July  oration,  which  was 
spoken  of  as  an  admirable  effort  for  so 
young  a man. 

During  college  vacations,  Daniel 
taught  school  to  lighten  the  load  of  ex- 
pense resting  upon  his  father.  His 
earnings,  in  part,  were  devoted  to 
another  purpose.  He  was  deeply 
attached  to  his  brother  Ezekiel,  and  he 
was  ambitious  that  he,  too,  should  enter 
upon  a collegiate  course. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
Daniel  won  his  father’s  consent  to  this 
plan.  Toil  and  hardships  had  brought 
infirmities  upon  the  Judge,  and  he  also 
was  much  in  debt,  and  depending  mainly 
upon  his  salary  of  four  hundred  a year 
as  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
for  the  support  of  his  remaining  family. 
His  other  sons  were  married,  and  had 
families  of  their  own,  and  Mr.  Webster 
was  almost  involuntarily  leaning  upon 
Ezekiel  as  the  staff  of  his  declining 
years,  and  for  the  support  of  himself 
and  wife  and  two  unmarried  daughters. 

But,  without  doubt,  Daniel  made  an 
irresistible  plea,  for  after  a whole 
night’s  conversation  with  his  father,  the 
cordial  assent  was  gained. 

The  Judge  lived  only  for  his  children, 
and  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  property 
for  their  benefit.  But  there  were  mother 
and  sisters.  They,  too,  must  be  con- 
sulted. 

Said  the  generous,  trusting  mother: 
"I  have  lived  long  enough  in  this  world, 
and  have  been  happy  in  my  children. 

• If,  therefore,  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  will 
promise  me  to  care  for  my  old  age,  I 
will  gladly  consent  to  the  sale  of  all  of 
our  property,  that  they  may  enjoy  what 
remains  after  the  debt  has  been  paid.” 

Here  the  whole  family  was  affected 


to  tears;  but  the  full  sacrifice  was  not 
demanded,  because  part  of  Daniel’s 
earnings  helped  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  brother’s  studies  while  preparing  for 
college.  After  leaving  college,  Daniel 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law 
until  his  father’s  waning  health  showed 
him  the  necessity  of  obtaining  paying 
employment  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the 
family.  He  sought  for  and  obtained 
the  place  of  Principal  of  the  Academy 
at  Freyburg,  Maine,  at  a salary  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a year.  Out 
of  this  he  must  pay  two  dollars  a week 
for  board.  In  order  to  increase  his 
slender  income  he  devoted  his  evenings 
to  copying  deeds — a labor  which  he  de- 
tested— and  earned  money  enough,  in 
this  w&y,  to  allow  of  the  greater  part  of 
his  salary  to  go  to  pay  Ezekiel’s  ex- 
penses. Daniel  wag  poor.  His  clothing 
was  threadbare  and  out  at  the  heels,  but 
with  keen  perceptions  as  to  the  ludic- 
rous, even  in  his  own  poverty-stricken 
affairs,  he  never  lost  the  rare  and  viva- 
cious manner  so  peculiar  to  him.  After 
closing  his  engagement  at  Freyburg,  he 
went  back  to  his  legal  studies,  but  his 
little  hoard  of  money  was  soon  spent, 
and  he  went  to  Boston  to  try  and  find 
employment.  He  had  but  one  acquain- 
tance in  that  town,  Dr.  Cyrus  Perkins, 
then  a struggling  young  physician,  who 
had  opened  a private  school  to  enable 
him  to  live  while  he  was  establishing 
himself  in  his  profession.  When  Dr. 
Perkins  thought  himself  in  good  enough 
practice  to  dispense  with  his  school- 
teaching, Daniel  hastened  home  to  se- 
cure Ezekiel’s  services  for  the  vacant 
situation.  The  Faculty  at  Dartmouth 
allowed  him  to  assume  the  charge  with- 
out sundering  his  connection  with  the 
college,  on  condition  of  his  keeping  up 
with  his  class  by  private  study,  a con- 
| dition  which  he  faithfully  fulfilled. 
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Ezekiel  acquitted  himself  so  well  in 
the  avocation  that  he  not  only  supported 
himself,  but  was  able  to  aid  Daniel 
to  come  back  to  finish  his  legal  studies 

When  Daniel,  at  his  brother’s  sum- 
mons, left  home  to  return.  Boston  too 
go  on  with  his  schooling,  he  was  almost 
penniless,  and  had  no  acquaintances  in 
the  town  but  the  doctor  and  his  brother. 
He  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  He  could 
not  remain  idle. 

To  Christopher  Gore,  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  Massachusetts—  afterwards 
Governor  of  the  State  and  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor— who  had  just  returned  to  Boston 
from  London,  where  he  had  resided  as 
U.  S.  Agent  under  Jay’s  Treaty,  the 
young  man  applied  for  the  situation  of 
law-student  and  clerk.  Gore  was  set- 
tling down  to  practice  his  profession 
when,  as  Webster  narrates,  a young  man 
as  little  known  to  the  great  lawyer  as 
Daniel  himself,  undertook  the  task  of 
introduction.  Webster  spoke  of  his 
shocking  embarrassment,  as  he  briefly 
but  frankly  explained  his  circumstances, 
after  apologizing  for  the  unwarrantable 
intrusion  upon  a stranger.  He  spoke  of 
his  wishes,  hopes  and  ambitions,  offering 
to  send  to  New  Hampshire  for  letters 
to  confirm  his  statements.  The  great 
lawyer  heard  him  through  with  good 
nature,  questioned  and  talked  with  him 
for  half  an  hour,  and  finished  by  taking 
him  at  his  word,  and  engaged  him  on 
the  spot. 

He  stayed  and  studied  and  worked 
for  Mr.  Gore  some  nine  months,  attend- 
ing the  courts,  studying  chiefly  in  Com- 
mon Law,  but  tracing  it  back  to  its 
sources  in  the  old  Latin  and  Norman- 
French.  After  leaving  Mr.  Gore,  or 
rather,  just  before  completing  his  legal 
studies,  he  was  offered  the  clerkship  in 
his  father’s  court  with  a good  salary, 
but  his  patron  set  his  face  steadily 


against  his  accepting  it, and  urged  him 
to  persevere  and  finish  the  course  at 
any  sacrifice.  Daniel  yielded  to  Mr. 
Gore’s  argument,  and  not  long  after 
was  admitted  to. the  bar  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  Boston.  His  patron 
prophesied  future  eminence  for  the 
young  aspirant  of  legal  fame,  and  his 
predictions  proved  correct. 

The  next  year  after  commencing  prac- 
tice, Webster  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  Hampshire. 

Then  his  father  died,  cutting  the 
bonds,  as  it  were,  that  held  young 
Webster  to  his  native  town,  and  he  re- 
signed his  growing  practice  there  to 
Ezekiel,  while  he  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth. Here  he  came  in  contact  with 
the  ablest  men  of  the  age,  men  who  had 
arrived  to  great  eminence  in  their  pro- 
fession, yet  who  recognized  the  talent 
in  Daniel  Webster  that  placed  him  as  a 
worthy  co-laborer  among  them.  It  was 
here  while  contending  with  formidable 
rivals,  that  Webster  developed  the 
prowess  of  a mighty  intellect. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  1808,  married  Grace 
Fletcher.  She  bore  him  three  sons  and 
a daughter.  But  one  of  these,  Fletcher 
Webster,  survived  him,  and  he  fell  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment  at  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run. 

In  1812,  Webster  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  Con- 
gress is  conspicuous  in  our  history  for 
the  number  of  great  men  who  served 
in  the  Lower  House — Clay,  Calhoun, 
Lowndes,  Pickering,  Gaston  and  For- 
syth. Among  these  giants,  Mr.  Web- 
ster sat  as  an  equal.  When  he  delivered 
his  first  speech  in  the  house,  his  hearers 
were  taken  by  storm.  Competent  judges 
foretold  that  he  would  be  one  of  the 
most  prominent  statesmen  in  America. 
After  this  he  was  elected  to  Congress. 


[TO  BE  C INCLUDED  ] 
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YOUNG  FOLKS’  STORIES. 

Gleanings. 

One  bright  summer  morning  little 
Lula  and  Melvin  Benson,  as  usual, 
started  to  go  to  school. 

Little  Melvin  had  not  been  feeling 
well  on  this  particular  morning;  but 
being  fearful  that  his  mamma  would 
think  it  unwise  to  go  to  school,  he  said 
nothing  to  her.  After  they  had  gone 
some  distance  the  little  fellow  became 
much  worse;  in  fact  he  was  too  ill  to 
return  home,  neither  could  he  go 
farther. 

At  first  the  children  knew  not  what  to 
do,  as  Melvin  still  insisted  on  attending 
school.  Finally  little  Lula,  with 
brightened  face,  as  if  she  had  a good 
idea,  exclaimed  to  a little  playmate  who 
had  joined  them  in  their  walk:  "Benny, 
we  might  lay  hands  on  him  and  ask 
God  to  heal  him.” 

Little  Melvin  quickly  expressing  a 
desire  that  this  be  done,  took  off  his  hat 
while  the  other  children  laid  their  hands 
upon  his  head  and  offered  up  prayer  in 
behalf  of  their  sick  little  companion 
that  he  might  be  made  well  to  .attend 
school.  In  an  instant  the  sick  feeling 
left  him;  he  went  on  his  way  merry  and 
happy  with  the  rest. 

It  was  during  intermission  at  noon 
that  I was  able  to  glean  the  foregoing, 
but  I assure  you  it  was  not  without 
some  little  diplomacy,  as  they  are  very 
unassuming  little  children. 

To  me  it  seemed  a touching  little  inci- 
dent, worthy  of  record.  I almost 
imagine  I see  before  me  little  Lula’s 
large,  questioning  and  very  expressive 
blue  eyes  as  she  bravely  acknowledged 
the  hand  of  God  in  restoring  her  little 


brother  to  health  and  strength.  May 
the  Spirit  of  God  rest  with  them,  even 
in  greater  abundance  as  they  grow 
older,  that  they  may  still  continue  to 
look  to  their  Father  for  divine  aid  at  ail 
times. 


Little  Angie  and  Elmer,  standing 
on  the  veranda  of  the  old  Forest  Farm 
house  one  evening: 

"Angie— Oh,  Elmer,  just  see  the  new 
moon1”  "Elmer  (very  indignantly) — It 
is  not  a new  moon;  it  is  the  same  moon 
we  have  always  seen.  ” 

Ida  Haag. 


The  Pelican. 

The  subject  of  this  essay  is  a very 
large  water  fowl,  about  two  feet  high, 
with  a chunky  body,  white  in  color, 
excepting  a stripe  of  black  extending 
across  the  wings.  It’s  neck  is  long, 
head  properly  proportioned,  bill  broad, 
and  sometimes  fourteen  inches  in 
length. 

Its  wings  sometimes  measure  six  or 
seven  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  Extending 
from  underneath  the  bill  to  part  way 
down  the  neck  is  a large  bag  or  pouch, 
in  which  water  and  food  are  stored  when 
making  journeys. 

A gentleman  once  killed  a pelican  and 
found  in  its  pouch  a five  pound  fish. 
The  legs  of  this  bird  are  short,  and  the 
feet  are  webbed.  In  all  parts  of  our 
country  (of  course  near  bodies  of  water)' 
this  peculiar  bird  is  found. 

Its  nest  is  built  on  small  islands  or 
patches  of  earth  in  ponds  or  lakes. 
Four  weeks  pass  away  before  the  little 
pelicans  are  hatched. 

They  fly  in  flocks,  sometimes  as  many 
as  a hundred,  but  usually  twenty^  or 
thirty.  Up  straight  they  go,  and  then 
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round  and  round  in  a circle.  Many 
times  people  have  thought  they  heard  a 
band  playing,  but  on  looking  far  above 
their  heads  they  could  see  a flock  of  peli- 
cans. And  what  do  you  suppose  made 
the  music?  It  was  the  pelicans  singing. 

David  Bagley. 


Be  Thankful. 

The  following  is  from  a missionary 
who  is  laboring  in  Great  Britain: 

Children,  shall  I tell  you  a story,  a 
true  one?  I am  acquainted  with  a 
family,  seven  in  number.  The  man  is 
a collier,  and  was  out  of  work.  After  he 
had  been  out  of  work  several  days  they 
had  no  food  to  eat,  as  the  family  had 
no  income.  Had  it  not  been  for  neigh- 
bors they  might  have  starved  to  death. 
I was  in  their  house  one  day  and  they 
had  very  little  to  eat,  when  the  mother 
came  rushing  in  the  house  from  the 
back  door  with  a stray  pigeon  she  had 
caught  in  the  yard. 

“What  have  you  got?  A pigeon?” 
said  the  husband. 

“Yes,”  she  replied;  “we  can  sell  it, 
and  it  will  be  enough  to  buy  us  another 

day’s  food.  Providence  has  sent  it  to 

1 1 

us. 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  thousands 
that  can  be  related  which  occur  in  old 
England.  The  little  children  in  this 
family  used  to  go  to  Sunday  school, 
but  their  father  told  me  they  could  not 
go  now,  as  their  clothes  were  too 
ragged. 

Children,  should  you  not  be  thankful 
that  you  have  plenty  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  nice  clothes  to  wear?  You  certainly 
should  and  ought  never  to  miss  attend- 
ing Sunday  school.  Then  the  Lord  will 
love  you. 


ROB  CRAIG’S  STRANGE  EXPERIENCE. 

The  house  seemed  very  still  that 
morning.  Father  Craig  had  gone  to 
Boston  on  the  early  train,  and  Mother 
Craig  had  been  called  from  her  break- 
fast to  go  to  Aunt  Phebe  Perry,  who  was 
surely  going  to  die  this  time.  But  Rob 
did  not  mind  being  left.  As  soon  as 
his  breakfast  was  well  swallowed  he 
took  his  rifle  out  on  the  south  porch 
to  give  it  a cleaning,  for  he  had  laid  out 
a famous  day’s  sport. 

His  mother  always  looked  very  sober 
when  the  rifle  was  brought  out,  for  her 
tender  heart  was  sorely  hurt  when  any 
little  thing  came  to  harm  through  it; 
but  Rob’s  favorite  uncle  had  sent  it  to 
him  the  Christmas  before  and  his  father 
approved  of  it  as  one  of  the  ways  to 
make  a boy  manly.  So  his  mother 
said  very  little  except  now  and  then  to 
plead  gently  the  cause  of  those  who 
could  not  plead  for  themselves. 

So  Rob  sat  there  rubbing  and  clean- 
ing, whistling  merrily  and  thinking  of 
the  squirrel’s  nest  he  knew  of  and  the 
rabbit  tracks  of  which  Johnny  Boullard 
had  told  him.  He  whistled  so  shrilly 
that  presently  a broad-brimmed  hat 
appeared  around  the  corner  Of  the 
house.  There  was  a little  girl  under 
the  hat  but  you  didn't  see  her  at  first. 

"Sh!  Robbie,”  she  said  holding  up 
a small  fore-finger.  “Amy  Louise  is 
dreadful  bad  with  her  head  and  I’m 
trying  to  get  her  to  sleep.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  put  a plantain  leaf 
on  her  head?  Plantain’s  prime  for 
headaches,”  said  Rob. 

“Would  you  please  get  me  one  Rob- 
bie?” pleaded  the  trusting  little  body. 
"Mamma  said  for  me  not  to  go  away 
from  the  house  and  Nora  is  cross  this 
morning.  ” 

Time  was  precious  just  then;  but  this 
one  sister  was  very  dear.  So  laying 
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down  his  rifle,  Rob  ran  over  to  the 
meadow  across  the  road  and  brought 
back  a huge  plantain  leaf  which  he 
bound  carefully  upon  the  head  of  Amy 
Louise,  quite  extinguishing  that  suffer- 
ing doll,  but  to  the  infinite  content  of 
the  little  girl.  Then  he  went  back  to 
the  porch,  and  took  up  his  rifle  again, 
looking  admiringly  at  the  shining  barrel 
and  polished  stock. 

“Now,  Mr.  Squirrel,”  he  said,  “look 
out  for  yourself,  for  I’ll  have  a crack  at 
you  presently.” 

And  he  leaned  back  against  the  side 
of  the  porch  to  plan  his  route;  for  the 
day  was  too  hot  for  any  unnecessary 
steps.  Just  then  he  heard  a click,  and 
looked  around  straight  into  the  barrel 
of  another  rifle. 

“My!”  said  Rob.  “That’s  a pretty 
careless  thing  to  do.” 

But  the  big  man  holding  the  rifle  did 
not  move,  and  kept  his  finger  on  the 
trigger.  He  was  a,  stranger  to  Rob,  and 
under  the  circumstances,  the  most  un- 
pleasant one  he  had  ever  met. 

“Will  you  please  lower  your  gun! 
You  might  shoot  me,”  said  Rob,  trying 
to  speak  bravely,  but  with  a queer 
feeling,  under  his  jacket. 

“That’s  what  I came  for,  ” said  the  man. 

“Came  to  shoot  me?”  cried  Rob. 
“What  have  1 done?” 

“Nothing  that  I know  of,”  answered 
the  man  indifferently;  “but  boys  do  a 
great  deal  of  mischief.  They  steal 

fruit,  and  break  windows  and  make 
horrid  noises.  Besides  there  are  a 
great  many  of  them,  and  they  might 
overrun  us  if  we  didn’t  thin  them  out 
now  and  then.” 

Rob  was  horrified.  Without  doubt, 
the  man  was  an  escaped  lunatic;  and 
right  around  the  corner  of  the  house 
was  Ethel,  likely  to  appear  at  any 
minute.  Just  then  the  man  spoke  again. 


"Besides,  it’s  necessary  to  kill  to  get 
food.  ” 

If  Rob  had  not  been  so  frightened  he 
would  have  laughed  as  he  thought  of 
his  wiry  little  frame,  with  scarcely  a 
spare  ounce  of  flesh  on  it;  but  he 
answered  very  meekly:  “But  I’m  not 

good  to  eat.  ” 

“No,”  said  the  man,  "you’d  be 
tough  eating.  ” 

“And  my  clothes  wouldn’t  be  worth 
anything  to  you,”  said  Rob,  glancing 
quickly  over  his  worn  suit. 

“No,”  with  indifference.  “But  I 
came  out  for  a day’s  sport,  and  you’re 
the  first  game  I’ve  seen,  and  I may  as 
well  finish  you  and  look  farther.  I saw 
some  small  tracks  ’round  here,”  and 
again  that  horrible  click. 

"Oh,”  cried  poor  Rob,  “don’t  shoot 
me!  I’m  the  only  boy  my  poor  father 
and  mother  have,  and  they’d  miss  me 
dreadfully.  ” 

“Pshaw!”  cried  the  other.  “They 
wouldn’t  mind  it  much;  and  besides, 
I’m  coming  around  in  a day  or  two  to 
shoot  them.  ” 

“Shoot  my  father  and  mother?”  gasped 
Rob.  “You  wouldn’t  do  such  a wicked 
thing  1 ” 

“Why,  yes,  I would,"  laughed  the 
dreadful  man. 

“They  are  larger  and  better  looking 
than  you,  and  their  clothes  are  worth 
more.  I’ve  had  my  eyes  on  this  family 
for  some  time,  and  I may  as  well  begin 
now.  ” 

It  seemed  to  Rob  as  if  his  heart 
stopped  beating.  Then  he  cried  out, 
“Please,  please  don’t  kill  me.  Pm  so 
young,  and  I want  to  live  so  much.” 

The  big  man  laughed  derisively. 

“Do  you  think  I shall  find  any  game 
that  doesn’t  want  to  live?  What  do 
you  suppose  I own  a gun  for,  if  Dm  not 
to  use  it?" 
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Somehow,  even  in  his  terror,  this 
argument  had  a familiar  sound.  Just 
then  the  big  man  took  deliberate  aim. 
Rob  gave  one  look  at  the  landscape 
spread  out  before  him.  It  was  so  pleas- 
ant and  life  was  so  sweet.  Then  he 
shut  his  eyes.  Bang!  When  he  opened 
his  eyes  he  saw  only  the  old  south  porch, 
with  the  hop  tassels  dancing  and  swing- 
ing, and  his  ride  fallen  Hat  on  the  floor. 
It  was  all  a horrid  dream  from  which 
his  fa'len  rifle  had  wakened  him.  But 
the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  peep  around 
the  corner  of  the  house  to  assure  him- 
self of  Ethel’s  safety.  Yes,  there  was 
the  broad-brimmed  hat  flapping  down 
the  garden  walk,  attended  by  the  cat 
and  her  two  little  kittens  and  lame  old 
Beppo,  the  dog. 

Rob  did  not  take  up  his  beloved  rifle. 

Resting  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and 
his  chin  in  his  hands,  he  sat  looking  off 
over  the  fields,  while  a serious  thinking 
went  on  under  his  curly  thatch,  and  his 
thoughts  ran  something  like  this: 

"I  wonder  if  the  birds  and  squirrels 
feel  as  frightened  as  I did.  I guess  they 
do,  for  sometimes,  when  I only  hurt  and 
catch  them,  their  hearts  are  just  thump- 
ing. And  how  cowardly  that  big  man 
seemed  coming  out  to  shoot  me— so 
much  smaller!  But  I’m  a great  deal 
bigger  than  the  things  I shoot,  and  we 
don’t  use  them  in  any  way.  Mother 
won’t  wear  the  birds’  wings  nor  let 
Ethel,  and  we  don’t  eat  them.  I guess 
I’ve  had  a vision,  a sort  of  warning.  Oh, 
what  if  that  dreadful  man  had  found 
Ethel!”  and  Rob  went  around  the  corner 
of  the  house. 

The  procession  had  just  turned,  and 
was  coming  toward  him.  “How  is  she?” 
he  asked,  nodding  toward  the  afflicted 
Amy  Eouise,  hanging  limply  over  her 
little  mistress’  shoulder. 

“She’s  ever  so  much  better.  I think 


she  would  be  able  to  swing  a little  if  I 
hold  her,”  with  a very  insinuating  smile. 

“Come  along,  then,  little  fraud,” 
laughed  Rob,  turning  toward  the  swing. 

“But  aren’t  you  going  shooting, 
Robbie?” 

“No,”  said  Rob,  with  tremendous 
emphasis. 

When  Mrs.  Craig  came  home,  tired 
and  sad,  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
instead  of  the  forlorn  little  girl  she  ex- 
pected to  find  wandering  about,  there 
was  a pleasant  murmur  of  voices  on  the 
south  porch,  where  Rob  sat  mending 
his  kite,  while  Ethel  rocked  gently  to 
and  fro,  with  Amy  Louise  and  both  kit- 
tens in  her  lap. 

" You  didn’t  go  hunting, then,  Robert ?” 
said  his  mother. 

Robert  shook  his  head,  without  giving 
any  reason;  but  that  evening,  as  Mrs. 
Craig  sat  at  twilight  in  her  low  “thinking 
chair"  by  the  west  window,  there  was  a 
soft  step  behind  her,  a quick  kiss  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  a note  dropped 
into  her  lap,  and  the  note  said: 

"I  will  never  again  kill  any  creature 
for  sport. 

“ Robert  Anderson  Craig.” 

And  Robert  Anderson  Craig  is  a boyr 
who  will  keep  his  word. 

Hester  Stuart. 

THE  OLD  MAN’S  DOG. 

Once  there  was  a poor  old  man  who 
lived  alone  with  his  dog  in  a small 
house  in  the  country  some  distance 
from  neighbors. 

One  cold  winter’s  night  the  old  man 
was  taken  very  ill,  and  fell  upon  the 
floor  while  trying  to  reach  the  bed.  In 
vain  he  called  tor  help,  for  none  could 
hear  his  voice.  No  human  ear,  that  is, 
for  his  dog  heard  him  and  tried  in  all 
ways  he  could  to  help  him  to  rise. 
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At  last,  seeing  he  could  do  nothing 
for  his  master,  and  doubtless  much 
troubled  by  the  groans  he  heard,  he 
dashed  out  of  the  door  which  fortunately 
was  not  latched,  and  ran  with  all  his 
speed  down  the  road  to  a neighbor’s 
house,  half  a mile  away.  Here  he 
barked  and  scratched  at  the  door  with 
all  his  might,  till  the  master  came,  when 
he  caught  hold  of  the  man’s  trousers 
and  pulled  as  if  to  draw  him  through 
the  doorway. 


i 

i 


i 


It  was  a few  moments  before  the  man 
understood  what  was  meant  by  this 
unusual  conduct  of  the  usually  serious 
and  well-behaved  dog,  but  at  last  he 
thought  all  might  not  be  well  at  the 
cottage,  so  he  called  his  wife  and  told 
her  his  fears.  They  both  thought  it 
best  for  him  to  go  and  see,  so  with  the 
dog  he  hurried  up  the  road. 

His  timely  coming  probably  "saved 
the  old  man’s  life;  and  the  dog  received 
his  full  share  of  praise  for  the  noble  deed. 


THE  LORD  IS  WORTHY  OF  PRAISE. 

MUSIC  BY  E.  Beesley. 


Vol.  XXVIII.  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  OCTOBER  15,  1893. 


No.  20. 


THE  HINDOO  DEAD. 

The  exhibitions  of  grief  to  which  we 
are  accustomed  1 in  this  country  rarely 
appear  so  distressing  as  those  ' of  the 


and  while  the  father  exhibits  the  slight- 
est indisposition,  the  greatest  anxiety  is 
felt  by  his  kindred  concerning  him,  and 
if  the  attendant  physician  announces  that 


PREPARING  FOR  THE  BURNING. 


Hindoos  at  the  departure  of  one  of  ; he  will  no  more  partake  of  rice  and 

their  number  to  the  other  world,  especi-  ; water,  the  most  piteous  moans  and 

ally  if  this  person  be  the  head  of  the  j shrieks  escape  the  lips  of  those  in  pros- 

household.  Even  before  death  comes,  j pect  of  bereavement.  The  principal 
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cause  of  sorrow  lies,  doubtless,  in  the 
fact  that  the  Hindoo  families  are  patri- 
archal in  their  manner  of  living,  the 
husband  and  father  being  the  provider 
and  regulator  of  the  entire  family,  con- 
sisting of  the  wife,  sons,  daughter  and 
daughters-in-law,  all  of  whom  live  under 
one  roof,  the  newly  married  couples 
expecting  to  receive* the  support  of  the 
father  because  of  their  youthfulness  at 
the  time  the  ceremony  is  performed, 
which  is  frequently,  m the  case  of  girls, 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  thirteen, 
and  of  boys  at  about  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years.  Therefore  when  the 
head  of  the  family  dies,  the  future  of 
that  particular  branch  is  generally  so 
uncertain  as  to  make  the  survivors  as 
sorrowful  in  considering  their  future,  as 
in  regretting  the  demise  of  the  leader 
and  supporter. 

When  a man  is  seized  with  sickness 
an  effort  is  made  to  carry  him  to  the 
sacred  Ganges  River,  whose  waters  are 
superstitiously  believed  to  possess  gre?t 
virtues,  for  his  restoration  to  health,  or 
if  his  fate  is  to  die  his  proximity  to 
this  stream  insures  safe  and  speedy 
transportation  to  the  realms  of  bliss. 
No  encouraging  sight,  however,  greets 
his  vision  when  he  reaches  the  holy  spot 
and  casts  his  eye  about  him,  for  the 
banks  of  the  stream  are  generally 
covered  with  bodies  in  all  stages  of  life 
and  death.  Into  the  throats  of  those 
who  still  live  the  muddy  water  of  the 
river  is  poured,  even  though  the  result 
of  such  action  be  the  choking  to  death 
of  the  victim.  Indeed  the  persons  to 
whose  care  the  afflicted  one  is  entrusted 
are  generally  the  servants,  who,  it  is 
said,  sometimes  become  tired  of  their 
charge  and  use  means  ro  hasten  his 
death  by  artificial  means.  Into  this 
river  which  is  supposed  to  flow  from  the 
throne  of  the  gods,  the  sick  are  fre- 


quently immersed  in  the  hope  and  belief 
that  if  recovery  is  intended  a change  for 
the  better  will  be  immediately  apparent 
otherwise  their  preparation  for  death 
will  be  complete.  When  no  change  for 
the  better  or  worse  occurs  within  a day 
or  two  after  this  process,  it  is  repeated. 
Cases  have  occurred  where  there  have 
been  at  least  a dozen  repetitions  of  the 
barbarous  practice,  and  the  subject  still 
lived,  though  longing  for  death  as  his 
eyes  rested  on  the  sacred  stream. 
Sometimes  the  victims  of  disease  become 
so  disheartened  as  to  commit  suicide  by 
drowning  themselves  m the  stream 
which  leads  to  the  eternal  gates. 

When  a man  is  so  fortunate  as  to  die 
with  the  names  of  the  gods  whispered 
in  his  ear  by  the  attendants,  permission 
is  given  for  the  burning  of  his  body  at 
the  Nimtollah  Ghat,  which  is  the  most 
famous  river  terrace  at  Benares,  at 
which  place  the  waters  of  the  Ganges 
are  far  holier  than  elsewhere,  and  where 
fires  continually  burn,  smouldering  the 
bodies  of  the  recent  dead.  In  a case  of 
this  kind  the  son  is  accorded  the  high 
honor  of  lighting  the  pyre  upon  which 
the  body  of  his  ancestor  is  placed. 

In  our  accompanying  illustration  we 
show  the  process  of  preparing  the  pile 
upon  and  within  which  the  body  is 
lodged  for  cremation.  Below,  above 
and  around  the  same  are  placed  sticks 
of  dry  wood  which,  when  lighted  b)'  the 
torch,  are  speedily  consumed,  com- 
pletely destroying  the  body  which  is 
encased.  It  is  said  that  about  four  hun- 
dred pounds  of  wood  are  necessary  to  the 
consumption  of  an  ordinary  bod}7,  the 
time  required  for  the  process  being 
about  six  hours,  and  will  cost  probably 
$1.00  of  our  money.  Sometimes  sandal, 
or  other  precious  woods  are  used,  when 
the  cost  is  very  materially  increased. 

Before  placing  the  body  upon  the 
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wood  it  is  carefully  washed  in  the  river 
by  priests  of  the  caste  to  which  the 
deceased  belonged/ and  is  then  carefully 
wrapped  in  a white  sheet,  and  after 
prayers  by  those  in  charge,  a torch  is 
applied.  Sometimes  there  are  parts  of 
the  body  which  remain  unconsumed,  in 
which  case  . they  are  thrown  into  the 
river  Ganges,  and  of  the  ashes  a hand- 
ful is  sprinkled  upon  the  surface  of  the 
river,  the  remainder  sometimes  being 
preserved  in  the  home  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

The  cremation  being  completed,  the 
son  returns  to  the  family  circle,  where 
he  is  greeted  by  mournful  cries  of 
females,  who  are  tearing  their  hair  and 
beating  their  breasts.  For  a.J  month 
after  the  sad  event  the  son  is  expected 
to  be  exceedingly  spare  in  his  diet,  and 
neither  pare  his  nails  or  shave  his  face, 
this  course  being  required  as  evidence 
of  his  grief.  It  is  also  quite  customary 
for  the  survivors  to  make  presents  of 
money  and  other  valuables  to  the  Brah- 
mans and  other  people  of  rank  with 
whom  the  departed  was  acquainted. 
Thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  those 
who  live,  in  their  slavish  desire  to  fol- 
low the  customs  of  their  country,  rob 
themselves  of  means  which  they  should 
have  for  their  own  support,  to  gratify 
the  avariciousness  of  some  whose  friend- 
ship only  lasts  so  long  as  there  are 
presents  to  be  obtained.  Feasts  are 
also  frequently  provided,  of  which  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  several  hundred  to 
partake.  The  guests  do  not  always 
wait  for  invitations  to  the  meal,  but,  be- 
longing to  the  same  caste  as  that  of  the 
dead,  they  feel  themselves  entitled  to 
attend,  and  consequently  seat  themselves 
on  the  grassy  spots  in  the  court  yard 
with  those  who  have  been  specially 
called. 


CHICAGO’S  FIRE  AND  RE=BUILDING. 

The  greatest  fire  of  modern  times, 
and  perhaps  the  mightiest  conflagra- 
tion the  world  ever  saw,  was  that  which 
started  in  Chicago  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  October  8th,  1871.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  city  near  the  crossing 
of  De  Koven  and  Jefferson  streets  there 
were  located  a large  number  of  closely- 
built  frame  houses,  barns,  etc.  Among 
these  was  the  humble  residence  of  Mrs. 
O'Leary,  now  made  historic  by  the  dis- 
astrous results  of  an  accident  which 
happened  at  her  place.  On  the  fatal 
evening  before  named  she  carried  a 
lighted  kerosene  lamp  to  the  shed  to 
enable  her  to  see  to  feed  or  milk  her 
cow.  The  animal,  preferring  darkness 
to  light,  viciously  kicked  over  the  lamp, 
which  resulted  in  an  explosion  that 
spread  the  burning  oil  over  the  hay  and 
straw  with  which  the  structure  was  filled. 
With  lightning-like  rapidity,  the  fire 
spread  among  the  wooden  buildings 
which  were  made  exceedingly  combust- 
ible, by  a long  season  of  dry  weather, 
unusual  for  that  city.  Another  condi- 
tion which  assisted  to  give  the  flames  a 
good  start,  was  that  the  alarm  was  turned 
very  tardily  into  the  fire  department, 
and  even  then  it  found  the  men  nearly 
exhausted  by  the  severe  strain  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected  for  several  days 
past  in  fighting  fires  indifferent  parts  of 
the  city.  It  seemed  as  though  every 
circumstance  was  controlled  with  a view 
to  aiding  the  work  of  destruction  so 
peculiarly  begun. 

The  above  narrated  origin  of  the  fire 
was  denied  by  Mrs.  O’Leary,  when  the 
result  of  her  misfortune  was  viewed  by 
her,  but  the  finding  of  a broken  lamp 
in  the  ruins  of  her  barn,  and  her  excited 
expressions  as  heard  by  her  neighbors, 
when  the  accident  occurred,  confirm  the 
belief  that  thus  it  originated. 
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Within  an  hour  and  a half  after  the 
fire  had  started  four  blocks  of  buildings 
were  in  flames,  and  by  the  time  the 
whole  force  of  firemen  arrived,  the  spec- 
tacle presented  was  so  terrible  that  they  i 
knew  not  where  to  begin  to  fight  the  j 
devouring  element.  As  soon  as  they 


' the  wind  which  was  blowing,  were  car- 
ried into  different  parts  of  the  city, 
thus  spreading  destruction  where  it  was 
hoped  and  expected  damage  would  not 
be  done.  Sometimes  by  these  showers 
of  fire  buildings  far  removed  from  the 
immediate  conflagration  were  lighted, 


1.  The  Heart  of  Chicago  in  18.S9.  2.  After  the  Fire.  3.  N 

Fire  Originated. 

could  bring  under  control  the  flames  in 
one  portion  of  the  burning  district,  in 
another  place  a fire  would  start  some- 
times far  removed  from  the  point  where 
they  had  been  struggling  so  manfully 
for  success.  Great  showers  of  sparks 
were  thrown  high  into  the  air,  and  by  I 
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while  other  buildings  close  at  hand  were 
not  even  touched  till  hours  later  by  th* 
devouring  element.  About  midnight 
two  enormous  sheets  of  flame  were  seen, 
which  spread  like  a mantle  over  great 
squares  of  houses,  settling  down  upon 
them,  giving  the  inmates  barely  time  to 
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escape  with  their  lives.  Huge  balloon- 
like masses  of  fire  swept  through  the  air 
and  suddenly  descended  to  the  earth 
like  water  spouts,  spreading  destruction 
and  consternation  on  every  side,  and 
even  bringing  death  to  many  who  had 
sought  escape  in  open  places  where  it 
seemed  impossible  for  fire  to  reach.  A 
description  of  the  weird  scene  as  pub- 
lished at  the  time  i s so  thrilling  and 
impressive  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
reproducing  it  here: 

"From  the  roof  of  a tall  stable  and 
warehouse  to  which  the  writer  clam- 
bered, the  sight  was  one  of  unparalleled 
sublimity  and  terror.  He  was  above 
almost  the  whole  fire,  for  the  buildings 
in  the  locality  were  mostly  wooden 
structures.  The  crowds  directly  under 
him  could  not  be  distinguished,  because 
of  the  curling  volumes  of  crimsoned 
smoke  through  which  an  occasional 
scarlet  rift  could  be  seen.  He  could 
feel  the  heat  and  smoke  and  hear  the 
maddened  Babel  of  sounds,  and  it  re- 
quired but  little  imagination  to  believe 
one’s  self  looking  over  the  adamantine 
bulwarks  of  hell  into  the  bottomless  pit. 
On  the  left,  where  two  tall  buddings 
were  in  a blaze,  the  flames  piled  up  high 
over  our  heads,  making  a lurid  back- 
ground, against  which  were  lined  in 
strong  relief  the  people  on  the  roofs 
between.  Fire  was  a strong  painter 
and  dealt  in  weird  effects,  using  only 
black  and  red,  and  laying  them  boldly 
on.  We  could  note  the  very  smallest 
actions  of  these  figures — a branchman 
wiping  the  sweat  from  his  forehead  and 
resetting  his  helmet  a spectator  shad- 
ing his  eyes  with  his  hand  to  peer  into 
the  fiery  sea;  another  gesticulating 
wildly  with  clenched  fist  brought  down 
on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  as  he  pointed 
toward  something,  we  could  not  see 
what.  To  the  right,  the  faces  in  the 
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[ crowd  could  be  seen  on  the  streets 
below,  but  not  the  bodies.  All  faces 
were  white  and  upturned,  and  every 
feature  was  as  clearly  marked  as  if  it 
were  part  of  an  alabaster  mask.  Far 
away,  indeed  for  miles  around,  could 
be  seen,  ringed  by  a circle  of  red  light, 
the  sea  of  housetops,  broken  by  spires 
and  tall  chimneys.  To  the  eastward 
was  the  black  and  angry  lake. 

"The  brute  creation  was  crazed.  The 
horses,  maddened  by  the  heat  and  noise, 

| and  irritated  by  falling  sparks,  neighed 
and  screamed  with  afright  and  anger, 

; and  roared  and  kicked,  and  bit  each 
other,  or  stood  with  drooping  tails  and 
rigid  legs,  ears  laid  back  and  eyes  wild 
with  amazement,  shivering  as  if  with 
cold.  Dogs  ran  hither  and  thither, 
howling  dismally.  When  there  was  a 
lull  in  the  roaring,  far  off  dogs  could 
! be  heard  baying  and  cocks  crowing  at 
j the  unusual  light.  Great  brown  rats, 
j with  bead-like  eyes,  were  ferreted  out 
| from  under  the  sidewalks,  by  the  flames, 
and  scurried  along  the  streets,  kicked 
at,  trampled  upon,  hunted  down. 
Flocks  of  beautiful  pigeons,  so  plentiful 
in  the  city,  wheeled  up  aimlessly,  circled 
blindly,  and  fell  into  the  raging  fire 
beneath.  At  a bird-fancier’s  store  on 
La  Salle  Street  the  cries  of  his  im- 
prisoned pets  sounded  like  human  wail- 
ings, as  the  suffocating  flames  reached 
them. 

“The  firemen  labored  like  heroes. 

I Grimy,  dusty,  hoarse,  soaked  to  the 
skin—  time  after  time  they  charged  upon 
the  blazing  foe,  only  to  be  driven  back 
to  another  position  by  the  increasing 
fierceness,  or  to  abandon  their  task  as 
hopeless.  Or,  while  hard  at  work,  the 
wind  would  shift,  a puff  of  smoke  would 
come  from  a building  behind  them, 
followed  by  belching  flames,  and  they 
would  discover  that  they  were  01 
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flanked.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  gather  up  their  hose,  and  lash  the 
snorting  horses  through  the  flames  to  a 


and  high  sidewalks  were  propped  on 
wooden  piles,  which  fell  beneath  their 
weight,  and  hurled  them,  bruised  and 


place  ol  safety  beyond.  1 he  people  j bleeding,  in  the  dust.  They  stumbled 
were  mad.  Despite  the  police — indeed,  j over  broken  furniture  and  fell,  and  were 
the  polic  e were  powerless — they  crowded  | trampled ‘ under  foot.  Seized  with  wild 
upon  frail  coigns  of  vantage,  as  fences  j and  causeless  panics,  they  surged  to- 
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gether,  backwards  and  forwards,  in  the 
narrow  streets,  cursing,  threatening, 
imploring,  fighting  to  get  free.  Liquor 
flowed  like  water;  for  the  saloons  were 
broken  open  and  despoiled,  and  men  on 
all  sides  were  to  be  seen  frenzied  with 
drink.  Fourth  Avenue  and  Griswold 
Street  [Pacific  Avenue]  had  emptied 
their  denisons  into  the  throng.  Ill- 
omened  and  obscene  birds  of  the  night 
were  they,  villainous,  debauched,  pinched 
with  misery,  they  flitted  through  the 
crowd,  ragged,  dirty,  unkempt,  — those 
negroes  with  stolid  faces  and  white  men 
who  fattened  on  the  wages  of  shame; 
they  glided  among  the  mass,  like  hyenas 
in  search  of  prey.  They  smashed  win- 
dows with  their  naked  hands,  regardless 
of  the  wounds  inflicted,  and  with  bloody 
fingers  rifled  till  and  shelf  and  cellar, 
fighting  viciously  for  the  spoils  of  their 
forage.  Women,  hollow-eyed  and  brazen 
faced,  with  filthy  drapery  tied  over 
them,  their  clothes  in  tatters  and  their 
feet  in  trodden-over  slippers,  moved 
here  and  there — scolding,  stealing,  fight- 
ing; laughing  at  the  beautiful  and 
splendid  crash  of  walls  and  the  falling 
roofs.  One  woman  was  drawn  out  of  a 
burning  building  on  Adams  Street  three 
times,  but  rushed  back,  insane  for  the 
moment.  Everywhere,  dust,  smoke, 
flame,  heat,  thunder  of  falling  walls, 
crackle  of  fire,  hissing  of  water,  panting 
of  engines,  shouts,  braying  of  trumpets, 
wind,  tumult,  and  uproar.  ” 

When  the  fire  was  finally  subdued  on 
the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  result  of 
its  destruction  was  found  to  be  the  burn- 
ing over  a total  area  of  about  three  and 
a half  square  miles.  There  were  con- 
sumed 17,400  houses,  including  manv 
public  buildings  of  grand  proportions. 
There  were  destroyed  five  elevators  con- 
taining 1,640,000  bushels  of  grain.  The 
total  value  of  property  that  went  up  in 


smoke,  which  includes  the  buildings  and 
the  merchandise  which  they  contained, 
was  estimated  at  $190,000,000.  Ninety- 
eight  thousand  people  were  made  home- 
less, and  about  250  lost  their  lives. 

The  only  thing  which  saved  the  city 
from  still  further  desolation  during  the 
winter  which  followed,  was  the  prompt 
relief  afforded  by  their  countrymen,  as 
well  as  by  people  of  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Salt  Lake  City  was  not  behind 
any  city  of  its  size  in  the  country,  for  a 
liberal  subscription  paper  was  started, 
at  the  head  of  which  President  Brigham 
Young  placed  his  name  for  $1000. 

Whatever  the  loss  may  have  been, 

which  at  the  time  seemed  so  over- 
whelming, it  was  not  without  its  gain, 
for  it  removed  from  the  city  many 
worthless  structures,  which  very  many 
years  would  have  been  required  to  dis- 
place in  other  ways,  and  prepared  the 
ground  for  those  modern  and  magnifi- 
cent structures  which  are  now  so  much 
the  pride  of  Chicago. 

The  people  went  to  work  with  a vigor 
unsurpassed  to  rear  other  and  grander 

monuments  of  their  skill  and  energy. 

The  result  is  that  in  the  grandeur  of  its 
architecture  and  in  the  stability  of  its 
structures,  no  city  surpasses  the  Chicago 
of  today. 

We  present  in  our  accompanying  illu- 
stration a view  of  some  of  the  “sky- 
scrapers" of  this  great  city.  Just  think 
of  the  Masonic  Temple,  of  twenty  stories 
high,  costing,  together  with  the  ground 
on  which- it  stands,  $3,500,000,  and  then 
again  of  the  Auditorium,  of  ten  stories 
in  height,  and  costing,  for  the  building 
alone,  $3,200,000.  This  is  the  largest 
building  in  Chicago,  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  A description  of 
these  and  numerous  other  edifices  which 
beautify  Chicago,  cannot  be  described 
in  a way  to  give  even  a faint  idea  of 
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their  magnificence,  for  such  grand 
palaces  of  modern  workmanship  must 
be  seen  in  order  to  be  appreciated. 

Chicago  is  today  rapidly  growing,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  soon  out- 
grow any  of  those  cities  today  con- 
sidered its  equal,  in  point  of  science  as 
well  as  skillfulness  in  business  affairs. 

Vix. 

NOTABLE  INCIDENTS  OF  MISSIONARY 
LIFE. 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  540.] 

The  hurricane  started  on  Friday,  and 
by  nightfall  the  seven  men-of-war,  had 
their  rigging  trimmed  and  the  tops  of 
the  masts  taken  off,  and  otherwise  pre- 
pared for  the  “blow.”  We  heard  it 
rumored  on  the  streets  that  the  baro- 
meter registered  lower  than  it  had  m 
seventeen  years,  yet  all  expected  it  to 
be  over  before  morning,  but  not  so,  for 
towards  night  it  blew  a steady  gale,  in- 
dicating that  it  was  only  the  first  of  the 
cyclone,  and  as  the  native  weather  pro- 
phets say  it  must  change  from  a south 
to  southwest,  then  to  west,  thence  to 
northwest,  and  when  it  blows  the 
strongest  it  veers  back  to  southwest, 
or  a few  points  south  of  west,  then,  they 
all  know  it  is  blowing  its  hardest. 

I can’t  imagine  that  time  will  ever 
erase  the  recollection  of  what  1 saw  dur- 
ing our  imprisonment  in  that  old  shanty, 
not  knowing  scarcely  the  hour  we  would 
be  carried  into  the  roaring  breakers. 
Besides  numbers  of  schooners,  cutters, 
barques,  barges  and  other  vessels,  there 
were  seven  men-of-war,  namely:  (Amer- 
ican ) “Trenton”  crew  500,  “Vandalia” 
crew  450,  “ Neipsic,  ” crew  250;  (Ger- 

man) “Olga,”  crew  450;  ” Adler,  ” crew 
350;  "Eber.  crew  250;  [English)  “Cali- 
ope,  ” crew  450. 

All  Friday  night  the  wind  with  rain 
blew  a terrible  gale,  and  Saturday  morn- 


ing a cyclone  strengthened  with  all 
forces  of  the  elements,  seemed  pouring 
m Apia  harbor.  It  was  then  that  the 
English  distinguished  themselves  by  be- 
ing able  to  get  out  of  the  harbor;  yet  I 
don’t  attribute  her  getting  out  to  the  su- 
periority of  her  officers’  ability,  as  is  gen- 
erally done  by  the  press  and  public,  but 
it  was  because  she  was  in  tact;  she  did 
not  get  damaged  as  every  other  vessel 
did,  by  being  run  and  bumped  into  du- 
ring Friday  night.  It  was  good  sea 
manship,  however,  that  helped  her  out. 
She  was  about  two  hours  forging  a quar- 
ter of  a mile,  and  many  times  the  blind- 
ing spray  would  completely  hide  her 
from  our  view.  When  passing  the  ill- 
fated  flag  ship,  Trenton,  her  band  play- 
ed the  “Star  Spangled  Banner,”  and  in 
return  the  Trenton’s  gallant  boys  in  blue 
played  “God  Save  the  Queen,”  the  notes 
of  which  were  heart-rending  in  the  ex- 
treme to  those  on  shore  who  could  only 
now  and  then,  catch  a sound  in  the  roar- 
ing wind  and  waves.  The  first  reported 
disaster  was  of  the  Eber,  which  struck 
the  reef  during  the  night,  and  went  to 
pieces;  losing  89  men. 

All  day  we  were  almost  forced  to 
see  dozens  upon  dozens  of  sailors  lose 
their  lives,  and  the  wind  was  still  blow- 
ing when  darkness  shut  from  our  view 
the  sickening  sight,  towards  morning  the 
storm  abated  somewhat,  and  the  vessels 
had  so  washed  ashore,  as  to  allow  hun- 
dreds of  the  men  a safe  landing,  but  the 
loss  of  life  was  terrible,  and  many  pages 
could  be  written  of  what  we  saw  during 
the  storm.  By  Sunday  noon  the  wind 
had  ceased  to  blow,  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  caring  for  the  dead  and 
wounded.  Apia  presented  a devastated 
appearance,  and  the  beach  was  lined  for 
miles  with  wreckage,  while  the  harbor 
was  thickly  dotted  with  hulls  of  sail-boats 
and  unmasted  steamers,  or  men-of-war. 
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The  mail  steamer  from  Australia  ar- 
rived on  Tuesday,  bound  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  on  Wednesday,  we  hoisted 
our  little  sail,  and  with  peculiarly  sad 
feelings  started  for  our  little  island  away 
to  the  east. 

This  being  our  first  season  on  the  Is- 
lands we  were  unacquainted  with  the 
winds,  and  our  sad  experience  had  so 
scared  us,  that  we  were  not  a little  fear- 
ful about  crossing  the  wide  channel  to 
Tutuila,  and  more  especially,  too,  as  we 
had  just  learned  that  at  that  season  a 
hurricane  was  apt  to  blow  up  without 
notice. 

It  was  in  the  late  afternoon  when  we 
rowed  out  of  Apia,  and  as  is  the  case  after 
or  just  preceding  a “blow”  the  weather 
and  ocean  were  very  calm.  Arriving  at 
the  east  end  of  the  island  (Aleipata)  we 
could  not  find  the  opening  in  the  reef, 
as  the  large  swells  broke  across  the  har- 
bor, and  to  us  it  seemed  a complete  line 
of  breakers.  We  tried  at  one  place  to 
enter  the  reef,  but  came  very  nearly  los- 
ing our  boat,  and  being  badly  hurt  our- 
selves. Finding  ourselves  in  the  wrong 
place  with  breakers  all  around  us,  we 
jumped  out  on  the  glass-like  reef,  and 
on  getting  out  to  sea  we  barely  escaped 
being  ground  to  atoms.  We  realized 
the  danger  of  our  position,  and  were 
very  cautious ; at  the  next  attempt,  how- 
ever, we  noticed  the  clouds  separate 
from  before  the  full  moon,  which  alone 
showed  us  the  way  in.  The  mere  fact 
of  the  moon  coming  out  on  that  occasion 
might  to  some,  be  considered  unworthy 
of  note,  but  to  us  it  was  another  evi- 
dence of  the  nearness  of  our  Heavenly 
F ather. 

Once  inside  the  reef,  and  the  water 
was  quite  shallow,  so  much  so  that  we 
couldn’t  reach  the  shore  by  a quarter  of 
a mile,  until  the  tide  came  in.  After 
our  experience  in  getting  where  we  were, 


sleep  even  in  our  wet  boat  was  refresh- 
ing indeed.  We  were  soon  awakened, 
however,  by  the  natives  fishing.  They 
carried  torches  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  fish,  when  they  were  speared  and 
placed  in  a basket  hanging  by  the  side 
of  each  native.  The}'  tramped  around 
and  over  the  sharp  coral  rocks  till  the 
deep  water  drove  them  in. 

We  inquired  and  soon  found  our  un- 
seen, (yet  pretty  well  known  by  writing) 
friend  Ifopo.  Manoa  and  Belio  had  bap- 
tized him  some  twenty-five  years  before, 
when  he  lived  on  Aunuu.  The  spirit  of 
the  gospel  seemed  still  to  burn  within 
him,  and  he  had  sent  word  several  times 
for  us  to  visit  him,  and  was  glad  to  see 
us.  He  killed  a pig  and  a goose,  and 
with  his  immediate  neighbors  in  his  vil- 
lage, Saleaaumua  prepared  a grand  feast 
of  welcome.  We  created  quite  a stir  on 
this  end  of  Upolu,  and  the  three  or  four 
days  we  were  there  held  meetings,  and 
did  a good  deal  of  talking  night  and  day, 
and  before  leaving  Ifopo  applied  and 
was  baptized.  We  felt  as  the  door  to 
this  large  and  beautiful  island  Upolu 
was  now  open  and  left  one  morning  at 
10:30  for  Tutuila.  We  hadn’t  gone  far. 
however,  before  the  wind  died  out  and 
we  were  in  a calm.  We  hardly  knew 
what  to  do;  we  were  anxious  to  get  home 
to  Tutuila,  but  doubted  the  advisability 
of  rowing  or  attempting  to  row  a dis- 
tance of  thirty-five  miles,  lest  a contrary 
wind  should  spring  up;  the  impression 
though  seemed  to  say  “never  turn  back,” 
and  we  lowered  sail  and  mast,  and  com- 
menced to  row.  At  sunset  we  felt  our- 
selves rowing  in  mid-ocean,  as  land  was 
out  of  sight,  and  a more  weird  scene 
can  scarcely  be  pictured.  We  had  noth- 
ing to  guide  us  but  the  stars,  hence 
were  somewhat  concerned  lest  we  might 
lose  our  bearings.  We  bad  no  alterna- 
tive, but  simply  had  to  rely  on  the  guid- 
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ance  and  protection  of  Him  whose  ser- 
vants we  truly  felt  we  were. 

We  had  no  rest  and  nothing  to  eat  till 
we  reached  Tutuila  the  next  day,  almost 
completely  exhausted.  Singular,  too,  as 
soon  as  we  landed  a heavy  head  wind 
began  to  blow,  seeming  to  have  been  in 
waiting  for  our  safe  landing. 

Our  meeting  at  home  after  such  a 
venturesome  and  eventful  trip  was  a most 
pleasant  one  indeed.  Brother  Lee  and 
the  sisters  had  been  very  anxious  about 
our  safety  and  we,  too,  had  thought  not 
a little  of  them  during  the  storm,  which 
we  could  see  had  played  havoc  with  the 
cocoanut,  banana  and  other  food-pro- 
ducing trees.  From  then  (March)  till 
the  arrival  of  new  missionaries  in  June, 
we  were  building  houses  between  pros- 
elyting trips  up  and  down  the  island, 
and  many  times  for  days  we  had  nothing 
but  kalo  and  cocoanut,  with  very  seldom 
a fish  sandwiched  in.  Very  often  while 
among  the  natives  we  would  get  nothing 
all  day,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  stay 
among  them.  They  resorted  to  eating 
roots,  grasses  and  wild  fruits;  they  also 
dug  up  the  buried  breadfruit,  which  had 
been  in  the  ground  for  years,  some 
places  long  enoughTor  the  tree,  planted 
over  the  pit  as  a demarkation,  to  have 
become  full  grown — a lapse  possibly  of 
twenty  years.  The  natives  have  a cus- 
tom of  burying  breadfruit  whenever  a 
good  crop  ensues,  to  be  exhumed  in  case 
of  famine.  The  odor  from  this  decayed 
fruit  is  anything  but  agreeable,  and  to 
eat  it  a stranger  might  imagine  it  a close 
relation  to  Limburger  cheese,  Masi- 
draker,  it  is  called;  but  Mr.  Masi  and 
our  Elders  were  never  very  great  friends, 
yet  want  and  necessity  in  this  case  as 
in  others,  caused  friends  and  enemies  to 
be  one,  when  other  food  was  not  obtain- 
able. 

Finally  the  June  steamer  arrived  from 


home  (America)  and  we  took  our  little 
craft  to  meet  the  new  Elders.  We  had 
not  seen  them,  but  felt  that  they  were 
old  acquaintances.  They  were  Elders 
Smoot  of  Provo,  Boothe  of  Grantsville, 
Solomon  of  Salt  Lake  and  Bennett  of 
Meadow.  They  thought  our  boat  small 
and  hesitated  as  to  its  capacity,  but  had 
no  choice,  so  had  to  brace  it  to  our  vil- 
lage Vatia,  some  eight  miles  up-coast. 
I must  admit  it  was  a most  crude  intro- 
duction to  their  mission  field,  but  they 
were  Mormon  boys  and,  as  other  whites 
on  the  islands  used  to  say,  would  brave 
dangers  that  others  would  not  even  at- 
tempt. 

We  were  soon  home  and  each  had  a 
box  of  things  including  eatables,  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  from  dear  ones  at  home,  and 
weren’t  we  a happy  family  though? 
Children  on  a Christmas  morning  never 
felt  as  we  did.  Nearly  ten  months  with 
the  natives  and  living  on  natiye  food  had 
sharpened  our  appetites  to  an  alarming 
degree,  and  how  the  cakes,  etc.,  did  suf- 
fer! More  and  more  if  possible  did  we 
appreciate  our  far-off  mountain  homes, 
where  we  had  often  thought,  many  times 
erroneously  though,  that  we  were  hard 
done  by. 

The  next  day  a very  sad  occurrence 
happened.  We  had  all,  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  new  brethren,  been  accus- 
tomed to  bathing  quite  frequently  in  the 
ocean,  and  this  time  invited  them  to 
accompany  us.  As  usual,  we  had  our 
boat  anchored  some  distance  out  from 
the  reef,  and  intended  swimming  out  to 
it.  Brothers  Dean  and  Beesley  had 
reached  the  boat,  while  Brother  Smoot 
and  I were  following;  as  Brother  S.  was 
not  so  used  to  swimming  as  we  were, 
he  preferred  not  to  venture  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  reef,  inside  of  which  a person 
need  not  go  beyond  his  depth.  While 
picking  his  way,  however,  among  the 
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sharp  projections  he  accidentally  walked 
into  a deep  hole.  Brother  D.,  standing 
on  the  bow  of  our  boat  (a  distance,  I 
presume,  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  yards) 
was  just  about  to  dive,  when  he  noticed 
a tremendous  splashing  and  moving  of 
the  water’s  surface,  but  could  see  no 
one.  By  this  time  I had  reached  the 
boat,  and  in  answer  told  Brother  D., 
whom  I left  in  that  vicinity.  Brother 
Smoot  not  coming  up,  Brother  Dean 
started  out  followed  by  me.  Smoot  had 
evidently  drowned.  Brother  Dean  was 
soon  where  we  saw  him  last,  and  dis- 
covered Brother  Smoot  on  the  sandy 
bottom  in  a praying  posture,  in  about 
nine  feet  of  water.  By  diving  he  was 
soon  brought  to  the  top,  and  we  carried 
him  ashore,  an  almost  lifeless  form. 
We  worked  with  him  for  some  time  on 
the  beach,  using  and  applying  all  re- 
storatives, but  all  to  no  visible  avail. 
Natives  crowded  around  and  told  of  a 
native  boy  drowning  in  the  same  place, 
and  that  he,  Brother  Smoot,  would  not 
recover.  We  did  not  lose  faith,  yet 
our  feelings  cannot  be  described.  We 
next  took  him  in  the  native  hut,  changed 
his  clothes,  and  administered  to  him, 
and  he  almost  immediately,  talked  and 
soon  became  conscious. 

It  was  a wonder  to  the  natives  and  a 
miracle  to  us.  That  night  we  had  our 
little  meeting  and  he  bore  testimony, 
and  recited  his  recollections  of  this  most 
terrible  experience. 

Ejay  Wood. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

[CONCLUDED  from  page  619. J 

During  the  recesses  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Webster  devoted  himself  to  his  profes- 
sion, in  the  pratice  of  which  he  was 
already  excelling,  and  in  which  he  after- 
wards towered  pre-eminent  over  his 
competitors. 


As  an  orator  he  stands  almost  unri- 
valled. His  massive  brain,  unaided  by 
influence  or  influential  friends,  his  mas- 
sive intellect,  aided  only  by  indefatig- 
able perseverance,  raised  him  to  that 
lordly  eminence  side  by  side  with 
America’s  wonderfully  gifted  sons. 

Allow  us  to  quote,  in  connection  with 
this  biography,  a part  of  one  of  Daniel 
Webster’s  speeches.  He  said:  “I  have 

not  allowed  myself  to  look  beyond  the 
Union  to  see  what  may  be  hidden  in  the 
dark  recesses  behind.  I have  not  accus- 
tomed myself  to  hang  over  the  precipice 
of  disunion,  to  see  whether  I can  fathom 
the  abyss  below,  nor  could  I regard  him 
as  a safe  counselor  who  might  be  con- 
sidering how  tolerable  might  be  the 
condition  of  the  people  after  the  Union 
was  broken  up  or  desroyed.  While  the 
Union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting, 
gratifying  prospects  spread  out  before 
us  and  our  children.  Beyond  that,  I 
seek  not  to  lift  the  veil.  God  grant 
that  in  my  day,  at  least,  that  curtain 
may  never  rise.  When  my  eyes  shall 
be  turned  to  beolild  for  the  last  time, 
the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I not  see  him 
shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored 
fragments  of  a once  glorious  Union;  on 
States  dissevered,  discordant  and  belli- 
gerent; on  a land  rent  with  civil  feuds, 
and  drenched  it  may  be,  with  fraternal 
blood.  Oh,  let  their  last  glance  rather 
behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  Re- 
public, now  known  and  honored 
throughout  the  earth,  without  one  stripe 
erased,  or  one  single  star  obscured,  its 
ample  folds  drifting  upon  the  wind, 
wearing  the  dear  old  motto,  Liberty 
and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
inseparable.  ” 

This  outburst  of  eloquence  on  the 
part  of  Webster,  completely  silenced 
those  who  were  opposed  to  these  senti- 
ments. 
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Daniel  Webster’s  career  as  a states- 
man was  long  and  brilliant.  Who 
would  have  dared  to  foretell  this  in  his 
obscure  and  impoverished  boyhood? 
Verily,  what  great  results  may  follow 
from  small  beginings.  Mr.  Webster’s 
health  had  been  failing  tor  some  time, 
when  he  met  with  a serious  accident 
which  caused  a fatal  termination  to  his 
illness.  He  was  thrown  from  a carriage 
near  Marshfield,  and  after  that  he  failed 
rapidly,  dying  October  24th,  1852,  aged 
seventy  years. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
was  anxious  to  give  him  a public 
burial,  but  Mr.  Webster  instucted  other- 
wise. He  wished  for  no  ostentatious 
display,  and  his  wishes  were  heeded. 
On  Friday,  October  29th,  the  remains 
of  the  dead  man  were  laid  in  an  open 
coffin  under  the  old  elm  tree,  the  shade 
of  whose  branches  had  been  so  grateful 
to  him  in  life;  "and  around  him,”  says 
Mr.  Hilliard,  "was  the  glorious  autumn 
day  landscape  that  he  loved,  and  above 
him  was  nothing  but  the  wide  blue 
dome  of  the  heavens.  The  sunshine 
fell  upon  the  dead  face,  and  the  wind 
blew  over  and  dallied  with  Ins  hair.  He 
was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature,  and  the 
scene  suggested  a child  gathered  into  the 
maternal  arms  and  resting  on  the 
mother’s  lap.” 

A vast  crowd  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union  congregated  to  take  part  m the 
last  ceremonies,  and  long  processions 
passed  by  to  look  their  last  on  the  face 
which  New  England  loved  so  well. 

In  the  crowd  walked  a plain,  unknown 
man,  dusty  and  in  humble  garb,  who, 
as  he  looked  upon  the  calm,  grand  face 
of  the  still  sleeper,  unconsciously  spoke 
words  that  interpreted  the  feelings  of 
the  assembled  multitude.  Said  he: 
"Daniel  Webster,  the  world  without 
you  will  seem  lonesome.” 


Six  sturdy  New  England  farmers, 
when  the  funeral  ^services  were  oyer, 
lifted  the  coffin  to  their  shoulders  and 
thus  bore  it  to  the  grave,  where — 

•‘Beyond  the  rock-waste  and  the  riv  r — 
Beyond  the  Ever  and  the  Never;” 
the  great  statesman’s  body  was  laid 
down  to  its  rest.  M.  J.  C. 


A DEBTOR’S  PRISON. 

Old  fogies  sometimes  complain  of 
the  degeneracy  of  modern  times  and  the 
heartlessness  of  modern  men;  they  say 
that  in  the  eager  race  for  riches  we  are 
apt  to  pay  no  attention  to  those  who 
have  fallen  in  the  race,  but  keep  on 
right  over  them,  without  stopping  to 
help  them  on  their  feet  again.  In  order 
to  refute  this  charge  we  have  but  to 
contrast  the  manner  in  which  poor  debt- 
ors were  used  in  former  times,  with 
that  of  the  present  time.  When  a per- 
son was  arrested  he  was  first  carried  to 
a sponging  house,  where  he  had  to  pay 
the  most  exorbitant  charges,  and  then 
he  was  conveyed  to  prison.  The  most 
celebrated  prison  for  poor  debtors  was 
the  Fleet.  There  the  person  arrested 
had  to  pay  for  everything,  even  for  his 
room.  The  office  of  superintendent  was 
sold  at  a high  figure,  and  the  way  the 
person  who  bought  it  made  it  pay,  was 
by  asking  extortionate  charges  for  every- 
thing. The  manner  of  living  in  this 
place  is  described  in  an  ancient  copy  of 
verses.  The  first  night  of  the  prisoner’s 
sojourn  is  passed  in  feasting  at  his  ex- 
pense, providing  he  has  money  enough 
to  pay  for  it.  The  poor  people  were  in 
the  utmost  distress  in  this  place.  There 
is  an  account  of  a man  who  got  his 
living  by  training  a pet  cat  to  catch 
mice  and  bring  Jthem  to  him,  upon 
which  he  lived.  A man  who  dared  to 
ask  the  keeper  for  a purse  of  money 
that  had  been  taken  from  him,  was 
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placed  in  a hurdle  and  dragged  about 
the  yard  with  his  head  trailing  over  the 
stones,  “by  which  ill  usage  he  became 
not  altogether  so  well  in  his  intellectuals 
as  formerly.'’  Visitors  were  not  allowed 
to  bring  liquor  into  the  prison,  but  dram 
shops  were  kept  within  the  walls  under 
the  name  of  tape  shops.  For  two  cen- 
turies this  prison  continued  to  be  a very 
hell  upon  earth,  and  the  terror  of  all 
poor  debtors.  The  most  conservative 
man  alive  cannot  but  admit  the  super- 
iority of  the  prisons  of  the  present  day 
over  those  that  flourished  a century  ago, 
while  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  our 
day  is  not  at  all  comparable  in  wretched- 
ness with  that  of  the  olden  times. 

W.  A. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

The  Sunday  School  Work. 

Of  course  the  readers  of  the  Juvenile 
Instructor,  and  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  generally,  have  always  had  a great 
interest  in  our  Sunday  schools.  Having 
had  a thorough  conception  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  cause,  they  have  also  had 
some  idea  of  its  magnitude.  Statistics 
are  published  from  time  to  time,  reviews 
and  conferences  come  along  in  the  regular 
course  of  events,  and  from  Sunday  school 
missionaries,  as  well  as  through  written 
and  verbal  reports  from  the  various 
school  authorities,  all  who  were  desirous 
of  obtaining  this  kind  of  information 
could  receive  it  to  their  hearts,  content. 

But  there  are  some  things  that  statis- 
tics do  not  tell.  There  are  details  of 
much  importance  which  no  review  or 
conference  can  develop  with  appropriate 
emphasis.  There  are  sometimes  grave 
obstacles  overcome,  high  zeal  and  en- 
thusiasm stimulated, genuine  reformations 
instituted,  of  which  the  missionaries  by 


casual  glance  can  see  nothing,  and 
which  could  scarcely  be  outlined,  much 
less  measured,  in  a formal  report. 

What  statistics,  for  instance,  are  able 
to  determine  the  earnestness  and  interest, 
not  only  of  the  officers,  but  of  the  pupils 
also  in  the  great  work  of  the  Sunday 
school?  To  bring  the  question  directly 
to  the  matter  we  have  in  mind,  what 
report  or  series  of  reports  would  have 
caused  us  to  expect  such  a gathering  of 
Sunday  school  workers  as  assembled  in 
the  Tabernacle  on  the  evening  of  the 
last  day  of  this  year’s  semi-annual  con- 
ference, Sunday,  October  8th? 

That  meeting  I regard  as  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  interesting  that  have  ever  been 
held.  Its  very  size- — the  whole  immense 
Tabernacle  was  almost,  if  not  quite, 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity — was  enough 
to  entitle  it  to  remembrance  among  the 
notable  Sunday  school  meetings  of  the 
century.  Elder  F.  M.  Lyman  happily 
expressed  a mighty  truth,  when  in  his 
remarks  to  the  assembled  thousands  he 
declared  that  so  large  a congregation  of 
Sunday  school  workers  outside  of  Utah 
could  not  be  gathered  as  members  of  one 
church;  and  another  speaker  repeated  a 
conversation  with  certain  representatives 
to  the  recent  Sunday  school  convention 
in  St.  Louis  to  which  nearly  all  the 
various  sects  were  asked  to  send  repre- 
sentatives, many  of  them  accepting  the 
invitation — these  gentlemen,  when  they 
saw  our  Tabernacle,  said  the  whole  con- 
vention would  not  have  needed  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  room  that  great  building 
afforded.  And  yet,  here  on  the  evening 
of  the  8th,  one  single  meeting,  number- 
ing superintendents,  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  Sunday  school  of  one  Church, 
filled  the  vast  building! 

The  incident  is  at  once  a testimony  of 
the  importance  with  which  Sunday 
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schools  are  regarded  by  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  and  a denial  of  the  charge  made 
by  our  enemies,  that  education  of  the 
young  is  overlooked  or  unrecognized  by 
those  who  have  the  interests  of  the 
Church  at  heart.  To  my  mind  it  also 
gives  decisive  answer — I mean  an  answer 
as  those  demand  who  reason  only  from 
visible,  tangible  things — to  the  absurd 
idea  that  with  the  present  generation 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  had  attained  its  last  high  mark 
of  devotion  of  zeal  and  distinctiveness. 
On  the  occasion  referred  to,  the  power 
that  marked  the  addresses  was  but  a 
reflex  of  the  interest  and  sincerity  of  the 
audience.  If  there  were  neither  the  in- 
fallible word  of  God,  nor  the  individual 
testimony  of  men  that  the  work  in  which 
we  are  engaged  is  destined  to  continue 
and  grow  and  finally  fill  the  whole  earth, 
surely  such  a gathering  of  Sunday  school 
workers  would  give  evidence  that  the 
faith  was  not  diminishing  in  the  hearts 
of  the  young,  or  that  they  were  to  be 
launched  unprepared  and  unqualified 
upon  the  duties  now  devolving  upon 
their  parents.  Reasoning  from  a merely 
worldly  standpoint,  a Church  that  can 
muster  such  an  array  in  numbers,  fervor 
and  capability  as  was  shown  on  the 
evening  of  the  8th  inst.,  need  have  no 
fear  of  the  future.  The  children  are 
being  taught  not  only  to  walk  the  paths 
pursued  by  the  fathers,  but  to  tread 
them  with  increased  confidence,  because 
with  improved  preparation,  and  with  the 
superior  faith  that  of  right  should  belong 
to  those  born  in  the  covenant  and 
nurtured  under  its  protection. 

Even  among  our  own  people  I am 
afraid  the  full  significance  and  method 
of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  is 
not  fully  understood.  No  missionaries 
or  authorities  in  the  Church  are  more 
interested  and  whole-hearted  in  their 


labors  than  these,  and  certainly  none 
have  received  greater  reward  in  the 
form  of  satisfaction  with  the  work 
accomplished.  Energy,  intelligence, 
self-sacrifice — these  are  the  qualities 
they  have  been  required  to  display.  In 
return  they  have  the  joy  of  knowing  our 
Sunday  schools  are  the  best  conducted, 
our  proportion  of  attendance  the  largest, 
our  enrolled  membership  the  most  mag- 
nificent that  we  know  anything  about. 
The  system  prevailing  in  our  schools  is 
pronounced  by  those  who  are  familiar 
with  similar  institutions  in  the  world  to 
be  superior  to  any;  and  in  the  newly 
introduced  plan  of  normal  training  for 
Sunday  school  work  a mighty  step  in 
advance  has  been  taken,  one  altogether 
unique,  so  far  as  we  know,  with  the 
Latter-day  Saints. 

To  one  who  loves  his  religion  and  who 
realizes  the  splendid 'destiny  of  redemp- 
tion and  salvation  before  this  Church, 
such  information  as  this  must  be  peculi- 
arly gratifying.  "Zion  is  growing,”  one 
of  our  juvenile  hymns  says,  and  in  no 
respect  is  this  growth  more  apparent  or 
more  healthful  than  among  the  children 
enrolled  in  the  Sabbath  schools.  This 
phase  of  the  great  Latter-day  work  has 
always  been  near  and  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  Instructor  and  we  are  inexpressi- 
bly grateful  to  be  able  to  say  this  much 
by  way  of  commendation  for  and  satisfac- 
tion with  it  at  the  present  time.  The 
blessing  of  the  Lord  has  been  upon 
those  who  have  labored  lovingly  and 
devotedly  in  the  great  cause  o youthful 
education  in  the  things  of  God.  It  will 
continue  to  rest  upon  them  in  an  in- 
creased measure,  and  His  smiles  will 
warm  and  enlighten  them  in  proportion 
to  their  unselfishness  and  zeal,  for  in  no 
way  can  He  be  more  pleasingly  glorified 
than  through  the  intelligence  of  His 
children.  The  Editor. 
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GEORGE  Q.  CANNON,  EDITOR. 

Salt  Lake  City,  October  1,  1893. 

EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 

Our  'n  Almighty. 

BEDIENCE  to  the  gospel  brings 
men  into  very  close  and  inti- 
mate relationship  with  the  Lord. 
It  establishes  a close  connection  between 
men  on  the  earth  and  our  Great  Creator 
in  the  heavens.  It  brings  to  the  human 
mind  a feeling  of  perfect  confidence  in 
the  Almighty  and  in  His  willingness  to 
listen  to  and  answer  the  supplications  of 
those  who  trust  in  Him.  In  times  of 
trial  and  difficulty  this  confidence  is 
beyond  price.  Trouble  may  come  upon 
the  individual  or  upon  the  people;  dis- 
aster may  threaten,  and  every  human 
hope  may  seem  to  be  overthrown;  yet 
where  men  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  privileges  which  obedience  to  the 
gospel  brings,  they  have  a sure  standing 
place;  their  feet  are  upon  a rock  that 
cannot  be  moved. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  wonderful 
calmness  and  serenity  of  mind  which  the 
Latter-day  Saints  have  shown  in  the 
midst  of  the  persecutions  through  which 
they  have  passed  They  have  had  un- 
shaken confidence  in  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  God  to  save  them. 

It  has  been  a matter  of  surprise  to 
many  people  that  the  Latter-day  Saints 
should  feel  as  they  did  when  they  were 
driven  forth  as  homeless  wanderers  into 
the  wilderness.  They  were  compelled  to 
leave  comfortable  homes  and  to  go  forth 
in  search  of  a new  abiding  place,  sur- 
rounded by  difficulties  of  a very  trying 
nature.  At  the  time  the  Saints  left 
Illinois  there  were  none  of  them  who 
had  definite  ideas  as  to  the  exact  locality 


to  which  they  would  go  to  make  them- 
selves homes.  President  Young  and  the 
leading  men  were  probably  better  in- 
formed than  the  bulk  of  the  people  upon 
this  subject;  but  even  their  ideas  were 
quite  vague  concerning  the  locality,  for 
the  reason  that  there  was  but  little 
known  concerning  this  region  which  we 
now  inhabit  and  the  land  extending  from 
our  valleys  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But, 
trusting  in  the  Lord  and  in  His  provi- 
dence, they  launched  forth  into  the 
wilderness,  feeling  unshaken  confidence 
in  the  Lord’s  willingness  to  lead  them 
to  a land  where  they  could  live  in  peace, 
undisturbed  by  enemies. 

It  was  something  new  in  this  age  to  see 
a people  start  out  in  such  a manner  and 
push  westward  without  having  any  clear 
ideas  as  to  what  they  were  to  meet  on 
their  journey.  Judged  by  ordinary 
j human  standards,  such  conduct  would 
appear  foolish;  but  to  the  Latter-day 
Saints  it  was  not.  While  they  did  not 
have  a clear  understanding  as  to  the 
exact  point  to  which  they  were  aiming 
or  the  character  of  the  country  which 
they  would  reach,  still  the  testimony  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  such  that  they 
could  not  hesitate  about  starting.  They 
felt  sure  they  would  be  led  to  a suitable 
place.  They  had  the  same  confidence 
then  which  they  have  had  in  all  their 
trials  since. 

A few  years  ago  the  prospects  before 
the  Latter-day  Saints  were  very  dark. 
The  enemies  of  the  people  appeared  fully 
assured  that  their  plots  against  the 
Saints  would  triumph. 

The)’  supposed  that  they  would  result 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Church  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  people.  There  were 
but  very  few  outside  of  the  Church  who 
did  not  have  this  feeling.  Even  those 
who  were  friendly  to  us  scarcely  hoped 
that  we  would  emerge  from  the  midst  of 
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these  trials  without  being  greatly  dam- 
aged. But  the  faith  of  the  people  sus- 
tained them.  They  had  proved  the  Lord 
in  the  past,  and  they  had  confidence  in 
Him  for  the  future.  The  change  of 
feeling  which  we  now  witness  is  not 
more  favorable  than  was  anticipated 
even  in  the  darkest  hours.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  Spirit  to  all  the  faithful  was 
that  the  Lord  would  deliver  them. 


The  Hard  Times. 

Again  the  Saints  have  another  trial 
upon  them.  They  are  passing  through 
pecuniary  difficulties.  There  is  a money 
famine  in  the  land.  All  are  feeling  its 
effects;  not  only  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
but  the  whole  nation.  The  entire  people 
are  passing  through  serious  difficulties 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money. 
But  the  Saints  understand  that  the  Lord 
will  not  suffer  anything  to  befall  them 
that  is  not  for  their  good.  This  trial 
will  be  fruitful  of  profit  to  them,  if  it  be 
received  in  the  right  spirit.  A valuable 
experience  will  be  gained,  and  though 
the  future  may  seem  dark  in  many  re- 
spects, yet  the  Lord  will  be  merciful, 
will  forgive  the  weaknesses  and  follies  of 
the  people,  if  they  repent  of  them,  and 
will  overrule  everything  for  their  good. 

Already  it  appears  that  this  money 
famine  is  not  likely  to  be  an  unmixed 
evil.  It  will  be  of  service  in  checking 
extravagance  among  the  people,  in  bring- 
ing to  their  attention  the  necessity  of 
economy  and  of  keeping  out  of  debt. 

This  policy  has  been  partially  forgot- 
ten of  late.  This  is  due  to  the  prosperity 
which  has  been  so  general,  and  also  to 
the  desire  to  acquire  wealth. 

This  panic  has  been  called  in  the  East 
a rich  man’s  panic,  because  it  has, 
apparently,  hurt  the  rich  more  than  it  has 
the  poor.  The  rich  have  borrowed  money 
on  securities  of  various  kinds  in  their 
speculations.  These  securities  have  gone 


down  so  low  that  in  many  instances  they 
could  not  be  sold,  or,  if  sold,  only  at  a 
great  sacrifice.  Poor  men  have  not  had 
much  to  lose;  they  have  not  been  forced 
to  sell  property  at  a great  loss  to  pay 
debts,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not 
had  property  to  sell.  Though  they  have 
to  suffer,  it  is  not  in  having  their  pro- 
perty reduced  in  value  and  sacrificed 
and  they  brought  to  poverty  in  paying 
their  debts. 

The  present  stringency  will  force  upon 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  Utah  the 
necessity  of  living  more  within  them- 
selves. Happy  is  the  family  among  us 
which  produces  that  which  it  consumes, 
and  especially  is  this  the  case  if  that 
family  is  out  of  debt.  Those  who  draw 
their  support  from  mother  earth  are  the 
most  independent  at  the  present  time; 
for  as  they  produce  the  necessities  of  life 
they  can  reduce  their  expenses  in  man}’ 
directions  without  suffering. 

The  Sugar  Factory. 

The  production  of  sugar  in  our  Terri- 
tory this  season  will  be  a great  benefit 
to  the  entire  people;  for  it  not  only 
provides  labor  and  furnishes  farmers 
with  a market  for  their  beets,  but  it  re- 
tains in  the  Territory  the  money  that 
would  have  to  be  spent  for  the  purchase 
of  that  amount  of  sugar  which  the  factory 
produces.  If  we  could  manufacture 
enough  sugar  here  to  supply  our  wants, 
it  would  be  an  immense  saving  to  the 
people;  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  would 
receive  good  pay  for  their  labor,  and  the 
money  heretofore  sent  out  for  the  pur- 
chase of  sugar,  would  be  retained  at 
home.  The  family  or  the  community 
that  reaches  the  highest  point  of  seif- 
sustenance  is  the  most*  independent  and 
best  situated  of  any  others;  and  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  each  Latter-day 
Saint  to  get  himself  and  his  family  and 
the  community  into  that  condition. 
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A REMARKABLE  DEATH. 

On  Thursday,  October  5th,  Brother 
Abraham  Hillam,  of  Brigham  City, 
aged  76  years,  called  at  the  house  of 
Counselor  Charles  Kelly,  of  the  Box 
Elder  Stake  of  Zion,  and  asked  for  a 
recommend  to  go  to  the  temple  and  do 
some  work  for  his  dead,  which  he  felt 
should  receive  attention  without  further 
delay.  He  talked  of  his  desire  to  per- 
form this  labor,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  conversation  said  that  he  would 
feel  very  badly  were  he  to  die  and  leave 
the  work  undone.  He  also  commented 
on  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  ex- 
pressed great  anxiety  to  be  prepared 
when  death  should  come  to  him. 
From  the  residence  of  Brother  Kelly  he 
went  directly  to  the  fast  meeting,  which 
was  held  in  the  First  Ward  of  Brigham 
City.  He  arose  and  bore  a very  strong 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel. 
The  Saints  present  say  they  never  heard 
him  speak  better  than  he  did  on  this 
occasion.  After  doing  so  he  related 
to  the  congregation  a dream  which  he 
had  had  the  night  previous,  and  which 
he  had  already  narrated  to  his  family 
at  the  breakfast  table.  It  was  as  follows: 

“I  dreamed  that  Bishop  Tingey 
came  along  in  a sleigh  with  a load  of 
people,  and  following  his  vehicle  was 
another  carriage  of  peculiar  construction 
which  I was  invited  to  enter.  I opened 
the  door  and  saw  therein  my  two  wives 
who  died  some  years  ago,  sitting  within 
the  conveyance.  They  pressed  me  to 
enter,  but  I hesitated  at  their  request, 
saying  that  should  I do  so  Sarah,  who 
is  my  living  wife,  would  be  left  alone. 
Besides  this,  I did  not  see  any  room 
for  me  on  the  inside.  While  I was 
considering  this  matter  I awoke. " 

After  narrating  * his  dream,  Brother 
Hillam  said  to  the  congregation,  ‘‘Now, 
brethren  and  sisters,  this  is  the  dream 


just  as  it  was  given  to  me,  but  the  in- 
terpretation of  it  1 cannot  give.” 

These  words  had  scarcely  passed  his 
lips  when  he  fell  to  the  floor,  and  by 
the  time  the  people  had  gathered 
around  and  raised  his  head  and  admin- 
istered to  him,  he  gave  one  slight  groan 
and  expired,  thus  giving  the  congrega- 
tion present  the  interpretation  of  the 
dream  which  had  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  his  mind.  A physician  was 
called,  and  upon  examination  he  stated 
that  the  cause  of  death  was  the  clotting 
of  blood  at  the  heart. 

This  incident  is  so  remarkable  that 
we  thought  it  worthy  of  record  in  the 
columns  of  this  magazine.  Brother 
Hillam  has  gone  to  do  a work  in  a 
greater  field  than  that  which  was  opened 
to  him  here,  and  that  which  he  so 
much  desired  to  accomplish  in  the 
temple  of  the  Ford  he  has  left  for  his 
children  to  do  for  him,  while  he  is 
j performing  his  work  behind  the  vail. 

C. 

OLE  BULL. 

In  the  quaint  old  town  of  Bergen,  Nor- 
( way,  so  strange  with  its  narrow  streets, 
j peculiar  costumes,  and  open-hearted 
: people,  that  no  traveler  can  ever  forget 
it,  was  born,  February  5,  1810,  Ole  Bull, 
the  oldest  of  a family  of  ten  children. 
His  father  was  an  able  chemist,  and  his 
I mother  a woman  of  fine  manners  and 
much  intelligence.  All  the  relatives 
were  musical,  and  at  the  little  gather- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  this 
talent,  the  child  Ole  would  creep  under 
the  table  or  sofa,  and  listen  enraptured 
for  hours,  often  receiving  a whipping 
when  discovered. 

He  loved  music  intensely,  fancying 
when  he  played  alone  in  the  meadows, 
that  he  heard  nature  sing,  as  the  blue- 
bells were  moved  among  the  grasses  by 
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the  wind.  When  he  was  four  years  old, 
his  uncle  gave  him  a yellow  violin, 
which  he  kissed  with  great  delight* 
learning  the  notes  at  the  same  time  as 
his  primer.  Although  forbidden  to 
play  till  study-hours  were  over,  he 
sometimes  disobeyed,  and  was  punished 
both  at  home  and  at  school. 

Finally,  at  eight,  through  the  good 
sense  of  his  mother,  a music  teacher 
was  provided,  and  his  father  bought 
him  a new  red  violin.  The  child  could 
not  sleep  for  thinking  of  it;  so  the  first 
night  after  its  purchase  he  stole  into 
the  room  where  it  lay,  in  his  night- 
clothes, to  take  one  peep  at  the  precious 
thing.  He  said  years  after,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  at  the  painful  remembrance, 
"The  violin  was  so  red,  and  the  prettv 
pearl  screws  did  smile  at  me  so!  I 
pinched  the  strings  just  a little  with  my 
fingers.  It  smiled  at  me  ever  more  and 
more.  I took  up  the  bow  and  looked 

at  it.  It  said  to  me  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  try  it  across  the  strings.  So  I did 
try  it,  just  a very,  very  little,  and  it  did 
sing  to  me  so  sweetly  At  first,  I did 
play  very  soft  But  presently  did  begin 
a capriccio,  which  I like  very  much,  and 
it  did  go  ever  louder  and  louder;  and  I 
forgot  that  it  was  midnight  and  that 
everybody  was  asleep.  Presently  I heard 
something  crack,  and  the  next  minute  I 
felt  my  father’s  whip  across  my 
shoulders.  My  little  red  violin  drop- 
ped on  the  floor,  and  was  broken.  I 
wept  much  for  it,  but  it  did  no  good. 
They  did  have  a doctor  to  it  next  day, 
but  it  never  recovered  its  health.” 

Pitiful  it  is  that  sometimes  parents 
are  so  lacking  in  judgment  as  to  stifle 
the  best  things  in  a child’s  nature! 
Guiding  is  wise;  forcing  usually  ends  in 
disaster.  In  two  years  Ole  could  play 
pieces  which  his  teacher  found  it  im- 
possible to  perform.  He  began  to  com- 


pose melodies,  imitating  nature  in  the 
song  of  birds,  brooks,  and  the  roar  of 
waterfalls;  and  would  hide  in  caves  or 
in  clumps  of  bushes,  where  he  could 
play  his  own  weird  improvisations. 
When  he  could  not  make  his  violin  do 
as  he  wished,  he  would  fling  it  away 
impetuously,  and  not  touch  it  again  for 
a long  time.  Then  he  would  perhaps 
get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
plaj'  at  his  open  window,  forgetting  that 
anybody  might  be  awakened  by  it. 
Sometimes  he  played  incessantly  for 
days,  scarcely  eating  or  sleeping.  He 
had  no  pleasure  in  fishing  or  shooting, 
on  account  of  the  pain  inflicted — a feel- 
ing seemingly  common  to  noble  and 
refined  natures — though  he  greatly  en- 
joyed anything  athletic. 

At  fourteen,  having  heard  of  Paga- 
nini, he  went  to  his  grandparent,  of 
whom  he  was  very  fond,  and  said, 
"Dear  grandmother,  can’t  I have  some 
of  Paganini’s  music?” 

"Don’t  tell  anyone,”  was  the  reply; 
"but  I will  try  to  buy  a piece  of  his  for 
you  if  you  are  a good  child.” 

Shortly  after  this  an  old  miser,  of 
whom  the  Bergen  boys  were  afraid, 
called  Ole  into  his  house  one  day  as  he 
was  passing,  and  said,  "Are  you  the 
boy  that  plays  the  fiddle?" 

"Yes,  sir.” 

"Then  come  with  me.  I have  a fid- 
dle that  I bought  in  England,  that  I 
want  to  show  you.” 

The  fiddle  needed  a bridge  and  sound- 
ing-post, and  these  the  boy  gladly 
whittled  out,  and  then  played  for  the 
old  man  his  favorite  air,  "God  Save 
the  King.”  He  was  treated  to  cakes 
and  milk,  and  promised  to  come  again. 
The  next  afternoon,  what  was  his  sur- 
prise to  receive  four  pairs  of  doves, 
with  a blue  ribbon  around  the  neck  of 
one,  and  a card  attached  bearing  the 
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name  of  "Ole  Bull.”  This  present  was 
more  precious  than  the  diamonds  he 
received  in  later  years  from  the  hands 
of  royalty. 

Ole’s  father,  with  a practical  turn  of 
mind,  urged  his  being  a clergyman,  as 
he  honored  that  profession,  and  well 
knew  that  music  and  art  usually  furn- 
ished a small  bank  account.  A 'private 
tutor,  Musaeus  by  name,  was  therefore 
engaged.  This  man  had  the  unique 
habit  of  kneeling  down  to  pray  before 
he  whipped  a boy,  and  asking  that  the 
punishment  might  redound  to  the  good 
of  the  lad.  He  soon  made  up  his  mind 
that  Ole’s  violin  and  theology  were  in- 
compatible, and  forbade  his  playing  it. 

Ole  and  his  brothers  bore  his  harsh 
methods  as  long  as  possible,  when  one 
morning  at  half-past  four,  as  the  teacher 
was  dragging  the  youngest  boy  out  of 
bed,  Ole  sprang  upon  him  and  gave 
him  a vigorous  beating.  The  smaller 
boys  put  their  heads  out  from  under  the 
bed-clothes  and  cried  out,  “Don’t  give 
up,  Ole!  Don’t  give  up!  Give  it  to 
him  with  all  your  might!”  The  whole 
household  soon  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  and  though  little  was  said,  the 
private  feeling  seemed  to  be  that  a 
salutary  lesson  had  been  imparted. 

At  eighteen  Ole  was  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Christiana,  his  father  beseech- 
ing him  that  he  would  not  yield  to  his 
passion  for  music.  On  his  arrival, 
some  Bergen  students  asked  him  to  play 
for  a charitable  association. 

"But,"  said  Ole,  "my  father  has  for- 
bidden me  to  play.” 

“Would  your  father  prevent  your  do- 
ing an  act  of  charity?” 

"Well,  this  alters  the  case  a little, 
and  I can  write  to  him,  and  claim  his 
pardon.  ” 

After  this  he  played  nearly  all  night  at 
the  home  of  one  of  the  professors,  say- 


ing to  himself  that  his  father  would  be 
pleased  if  the  Faculty  liked  him,  and 
the  next  morning  failed  in  his  Latin 
examinations!  In  despair,  he  stated 
the  case  to  the  professor,  who  replied, 
“My  good  fellow,  this  is  the  very  best 
thing  that  could  have  happened  to  you! 
Do  you  believe  yourself  fitted  for  a 
curacy  in  Finmark  or  a mission  among 
the  Laps?  Certainly  not!  It  is  the 
opinion  of  your  friends  that  you  should 
travel  abroad.  Meanwhile,  old  Thrane 
having  been  taken  ill,  you  are  appointed 
ad  interim  Musical  Director  of  the 
Philharmonic  and  Dramatic  Societies.” 

A month  later,  by  the  death  of 
Thrane,  he  came  into  this  position, 
having  gained  the  pardon  of  his  dis- 
appointed father. 

But  he  was  restless  at  Christiana. 
He  desired  to  know  whether  he  really 
had  genius  or  not,  and  determined  to 
go  to  Cassell,  ro  see  Louis  Spohr,  who 
was  considered  a master.  The  great 
man  was  not  sufficiently  great  to  be 
interested  in  an  unknown  lad,  and 
coolly  said,  when  Ole  remarked  politely, 
"I  have  come  more  than  five  hundred 
miles  to  hear  you,  ” "Very  well,  you  can 
now  go  to  Nordhausen;  I am  to  attend 
a musical  festival  there.” 

Ole  went  to  the  festival,  and  was  so 
disappointed  because  the  methods  and 
interpretation  were  different  from  his 
own,  that  he  resolved  to  go  back  to 
classic  studies,  feeling  that  he  had  no 
genius  for  music.  Still  he  was  not  satis- 
fied. He  would  go  to  Paris,  and  hear 
Berlioz  and  other  great  men.  Giving 
three  concerts  at  Trondhjeim  and  Ber- 
gen, by  which  he  made  five  hundred 
dollars,  he  found  himself  in  possession 
of  the  needed  funds.  When  he  arrived 
in  this  great  city,  everybody  was  eagerly 
looking  out  for  himself.  Some  were  in 
pursuit  of  pleasure;  but  most,  as  is  the 
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case  everywhere,  were  in  pursuit  of 
bread  and  shelter.  Nobody  cared  to 
hear  his  violin.  Nobody  cared  about 
his  recommendations  from  far-off  Nor- 
way. In  vain  he  tried  to  make  engage- 
ments. He  had  no  one  to  speak  for 
him,  and  the  applicants  were  number- 
less. 

Madam  Malibran  was  singing  nightly 
to  crowded  houses,  and  the  poor  violin- 
ist would  now  and  then  purchase  one  of 
the  topmost  seats,  and  listen  to  that 
marvelous  voice.  His  money  was 
gradually  melting  away.  Finally,  an 
elderly  gentleman  who  boarded  at  the 
same  house,  having  begged  him  to  take 
what  little  mone)’  he  possessed  out  of 
the  bank,  as  it  was  not  a safe  place, 
stole  ever)’  cent,  together  with  Ole’s 
clothes,  and  left  him  entirely  destitute. 

An  acquaintance  now  told  him  of  a 
boarding  place  where  there  were  several 
music  teachers,  and  gave  security  for 
his  board  for  one  month — twelve  dollars. 
Soon  the  friend  and  the  boarding-mis- 
tress grew  cold  and  suspicious.  Nothing 
tries  friendship  like  asking  the  loan  of 
money.  At  last  his  condition  becoming 
known  to  a person,  whom  he  afterwards 
learned  was  Vidocq,  the  noted  chief  of 
police,  he  was  shown  by  him  to  a gam- 
ing table,  where  he  made  one  hundred 
and  sixty  dollars.  "What  a hideous  joy 
I felt,"  he  said  afterwards;  “what  a 
horrid  pleasure  to  hold  in  the  hand 
one’s  own  soul  saved  bv  the  spoil  of 
others!”  He  could  not  gamble  again, 
though  starvation  actually  stared  him  in 
the  face. 

Cholera  was  sweeping  through  the 
city,  and  had  taken  two  persons  from 
the  house  where  he  lodged.  He  was 
again  penniless  and  well  nigh  despair- 
ing. But  he  would  not  go  back  to 
Christiana.  The  river  Seine  looked  in- 
viting, and  he  thought  death  would  be 


a relief.  He  was  nervous  and  his  brain 
throbbed.  Finally  he  saw  a placard  in 
a window,  “Furnished  rooms  to  let.” 
He  was  exhausted,  but  would  make  one 
more  effort. 

An  elderly  lady  answered  his  query  by 
saying  that  they  had  no  vacant  rooms, 
when  her  pretty  granddaughter,  Alex- 
andrine Felicie,  called  out,  "Look  at 
him,  grandmamma!”  Putting  on  her 
glasses,  the  tears  filled  her  eyes,  as  she 
saw  a striking  resemblance  to  her  son 
who  had  died.  The  next  day  found  him 
at  Madam  Villeminot’s  house,  very  ill 
of  brain  fever.  When  he  regained  con- 
sciousness, she  assured  him  that  he 
need  not  worry  about  the  means  for  pay- 
ment. When,  however,  the  Musical 
Lyceum  of  Christiana  learned  of  his 
struggles,  they  sent  him  eight  hundred 
dollars. 

Becoming  acquainted  about  this  time 
with  Monsieur  Lacour,  a dealer  in 
violins,  who  thought  he  had  discovered 
that  a certain  kind  of  varnish  would  in- 
crease sweetness  of  tone,  Ole  Bull  was 
requested  to  play  on  one  of  his  instru- 
ments at  a soiree,  given  by  a Duke  of 
the  Italian  Legation. 

An  elegant  company  were  present. 
The  intense  heat  soon  brought  out  the 
odor  of  assafcetida  in  the  varnish.  The 
young  man  became  embarrassed  and 
then  excited,  and  played  as  though 
beside  himself.  The  player  was  adver- 
tised, whether  Monsieur  Lacour’s  instru- 
ments were  or  not;  for  Marshal  Ney’s- 
son,  the  Duke  of  Montebello,  at  once 
invited  him  to  breakfast,  and  presided 
over  a concert  for  him,  whereby  the 
violinist  made  three  hundred  dollars. 
The  tide  had  turned  at  last,  and  little 
Felicie  Villeminot  had  done  it  with  her 
‘ Look  at  him,  grandmamma!” 

As  the  Grand  Opera  was  still  closed 
to  him,  he  made  a concert  tour 
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through  Switzerland  and  Italy.  In 
Milan,  one  of  the  musical  journals  said, 
“He  is  not  master  of  himself;  he  has 
no  style;  he  is  an  untrained  musician. 
If  he  be  a diamond,  he  is  certainly  in 
the  rough  and  unpolished.” 

Ole  Bull  went  at  once  to  the  publisher 
and  asked  who  had  written  the  article. 
“If  you  wan:  the  responsible  person," 
said  the  editor,  “I  am  he.” 

“No,”  said  the  artist,  “I  have  not 
come  to  call  the  writer  to  account,  but 
to  thank  him.  The  man  who  wrote  that 
article  understands  music;  but  it  is  not 
enough  to  tell  me  my  faults;  he  must 
tell  me  how  to  rid  myself  of  them.” 

“You  have  the  spirit  of  the  true 
artist,”  replied  the  journalist. 

The  same  evening  he  took  Ole  Bull  to 
the  critic,  a man  over  seventy,  from 
whom  he  learned  much  that  was  valu- 
able. He  at  once  gave  six  months  to 
study  under  able  masters,  before  again 
appearing  in  public.  He  was,  however, 
an  earnest  student  all  through  life,  never 
being  satisfied  with  his  attainments. 

At  Venice  he  was  highly  praised,  but 
at  Bologna  he  won  the  celebrity  which 
continued  through  life.  Malibran  was 
to  sing  in  two  concerts,  but  feigned  ill- 
ness when  she  learned  that  the  man  she 
loved,  De  Beriot,  was  to  receive  a smaller 
sum  than  herself,  and  would  not  appear. 

The  manager  of  the  theater  was  in 
despair.  Meantime,  in  a poor  hotel,  in 
an  upper  room,  Ole  Bull  was  composing 
his  concerto  in  the  daytime,  and  playing 
on  his  violin  at  night  by  his  open 
window.  Rossini’s  first  wife  heard  the 
music,  and  said,  “It  must  be  the  violin, 
but  a divine  one.  That  will  be  a sub- 
stitute for  De  Beriot  and  Malibran. 

I must  go  and  tell  Zampieri”  (the 
manager). 

On  the  night  of  the  concert,  after  Ole 
Bull  had  been  two  hours  in  bed  from 


weariness,  Zampieri  appeared,  and  asked 
him  to  improvise.  He  was  delighted, 
and  exclaiming,  "Malibran  may  now 
have  her  headaches,  “ hurried  the  young 
artist  off  to  the  theater.  The  audience 
was  of  course  cold  and  disappointed  till 
Ole  Bull  began  to  play.  Then  the 
people  seemed  to  hold  their  breath. 
When  the  curtain  fell  he  almost  swooned 
with  exhaustion,  but  the  house  shook 
with  applause.  Flowers  were  showered 
upon  him.  He  was  immediately  engaged 
for  the  next  concert;  a large  theater 
was  offered  him  free  of  expense,  one 
man  buying  one  hundred  tickets,  and 
the  admiring  throng  drew  his  carriage 
to  the  hotel,  while  a procession  with 
torchlights  acted  as  guard  of  honor. 

Ole  Bull  had  stepped  into  the  glory 
of  fame  in  a single  night.  Henceforth, 
while  there  was  to  be  much  of  trial  and 
disappointment,  as  come  to  all,  he  was 
to  be  forever  the  idol  of  two  continents, 
drawing  crowded  houses,  honored  by 
the  great,  and  universally  mourned  at 
his  death.  He  had  come  to  fame  as  by 
accident,  but  he  had  made  himself 
worthy  of  fame.  Malibran  at  first  seemed 
hurt  at  his  wonderful  success  in  her 
stead,  but  she  soon  became  one  of  his 
warmest  friends,  saying,  “It  is  your 
own  fault  that  I did  not  treat  you  as 
you  deserved.  A man  like  you  should 
step  forth  with  head  erect  in  the  full 
light  of  day,  that  we  may  recognize  his 
noble  blood.  ” 

From  here  he  played  with  great  suc- 
cess at  Florence  and  Rome,  at  the  latter 
city  composing  his  celebrated  “ Polacca 
Guerriera”  in  a single  night,  writing 
till  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  It  was 
first  conceived  while  he  stood  alone  at 
Naples,  at  midnight,  watching  Mount 
Vesuvius  aflame. 

Returning  to  Paris,  he  found  the 
Grand  Opera  open  to  him.  Here  at  his 
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first  performance,  his  ^-string  snapped; 
he  turned  deathly  pale,  but  he  transposed 
the  remainder  of  the  piece,  and  finished 
it  on  three  strings.  Meyerbeer,  who 
was  present,  could  not  believe  it  pos- 
sible that  the  string  had  really  broken. 

He  was  now  twenty-six,  famous  and 
above  want.  What  more  fitting  than 
that  he  should  marry  pretty  Felicie 
Villeminot,  and  share  with  her  the  pre- 
cious life  she  had  saved?  They  were 
married  in  the  summer  of  1836,  and  their 
love  was  a beautiful  and  enduring  one 
until  her  death,  twenty-six  years  after- 
ward. Though  absent  from  her  much  of 
the  time  necessarily,  his  letters  breathe 
a pure  and  ardent  affection.  Going  to 
England  soon  after,  and  being  at  the 
bouse  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at 
Chatsworth,  he  writes,  “ How  long  does 
the  time  seem  that  deprives  me  of  seeing 
you!  I embrace  you  very  tenderly.  The 
word  home  has  above  all  others  the  great- 
est charm  for  me.  ” 

In  London  from  three  to  seven  thou- 
sand persons  crowded  to  hear  him.  The 
Times  said,  “His  command  of  the  instru- 
ment, from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
scale — and  he  has  a scale  of  his  own  of 
three  complete  octaves  on  each  string  — 
is  absolutely  perfect.”  At  Liverpool  he 
received  four  thousand  dollars  for  a 
single  night, taking  the  place  of  Malibran, 
who  had  brought  on  a hemorrhage  result- 
ing in  death,  by  forcing  a tone,  and  hold- 
ing it  so  long  that  the  audience  were 
astonished.  Ole  Bull  came  near  sharing 
her  fate.  In  playing  “ Polacca,  ” the  hall 
being  large  and  the  orchestra  too  strong, 
he  ruptured  a blood  vessel,  and  his  coat 
had  to  be  cut  from  him. 

In  sixteen  months  he  gave  two  hundred 
and  seventy-four  concerts  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Afterwards,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, he  played  to  five  thousand  per- 
sons, the  Emperor  sending  him  an 


autograph  letter  of  affection,  and  the 
Empress  an  emerald  ring  set  with  one 
hundred  and  forty  diamonds.  Shortly 
after  this  his  father  died,  speaking  with 
pride  of  Ole,  and  thinking  he  heard 
divine  music. 

On  his  return  to  Norway,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  King,  he  gave  five  concerts 
at  Stockholm,  the  last  netting  him  five 
thousand  dollars.  So  moved  was  the 
King  when  Ole  Bull  played  before  him 
at  the  palace,  that  he  rose  and  stood 
till  the  “Polacca”  was  .finished.  He 
presented  the  artist  with  the  Order  of 
Vasa,  set  in  brilliants. 

In  Christiana,  the  students  gave  him 
a public  dinner,  and  crowned  him  with 
laurel.  He  often  played  for  the  peasants 
here  and  in  Bergen,  and  was  beloved  by 
the  poor  as  by  the  rich.  At  Copen- 
hagen he  was  presented  at  Court,  the 
King  giving  him  ’ a snuff-box  set  in 
diamonds.  Hans  Andersen  became  his 
devoted  friend,  as  did  Thorwaldsen  while 
he  was  in  Rome.  He  now  went  to 
Cassell,  and  Spohr  hastened  to  show' 
him  every  attention,  as  though  to  make 
amends  for  the  coldness  when  Ole  Bull 
was  poor  and  unknown.  At  Salzburg 
he  invited  the  wife  of  Mozart  to  his 
concerts.  For  her  husband  he  had  sur- 
passing admiration.  He  used  to  say 
that  no  mortal  could  write  Mozart’s 
“Requiem”  and  live. 

While  in  Hungary,  his  first  child, 
Ole,  died.  He  wrote  his  wife,  “God 
knows  how  much  I have  suffered ! I 
still  hope  and  work,  not  for  myself — for 
you,  my  family,  my  country,  my  Norway, 
of  which  I am  proud.” 

In  November,  1843,  urged  by  Fanny 
Elssler,  he  visited  America.  At  first, 
in  New  York,  some  of  the  prominent 
violinists  opposed  him;  but  he  steadily 
made  his  way.  When  Mr.  James  Gor- 
don Bennett  offered  him  the  columns  of 
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the  Herald , that  he  might  reply  to  those 
who  were  assailing  him,  he  said  in  his 
broken  English,  "I  tink,  Mr.  Bennett, 
it  is  best  tey  writes  against  me,  and  I 
plays  against  tem."  Of  his  playing  in 
New  York,  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child 
wrote:  “His  bow  touched  the  strings  as 
if  in  sport,  and  brought  forth  light  leaps 
of  sound,  with  electric  rapidity,  yet 
clear  in  their  distinctness.  He  played 
on  four  strings  at  once,  and  produced 
the  rich  harmony  of  four  instruments. 
While  he  was  playing,  the  rustling  of 
a leaf  might  have  been  heard;  and  when 
he  closed,  the  tremendous  bursts  of 
applause  told  how  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands leaped  like  one.  His  first  aud- 
ience were  beside  themselves  with  de- 
light, and  the  orchestra  threw  down 
their  instruments  in  ecstatic  wonder.” 

From  New  York  he  took  a successful 
trip  South.  That  he  was  not  effeminate 
while  deeply  poetic,  a single  incident 
will  show.  After  a concert,  a man  came 
to  him  and  said  he  wished  the  diamond 
in  his  violin  bow,  given  him  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  Ole  Bull  replied 
that  as  it  was  a gift,  he  could  neither 
sell  it  nor  give  it  away. 

“But  I am  going  to  have  that  stone!” 
said  the  man  as  he  drew  a bowie  knife 
from  his  coat.  In  an  instant  Ole  Bull 
had  felled  the  man  to  the  floor  with  the 
edge  of  his  hand  across  his  throat. 
“The  next  time  I would  kill  you,”  said 
the  musician,  with  his  foot  on  the  man’s 
chest;  “but  you  may  go  now.”  So 
much  did  the  ruffian  admire  the  muscle 
and  skill  of  the  artist,  that  he  begged 
him  to  accept  the  knife  which  he  in- 
tended to  use  upon  him. 

During  this  visit  to  America  he  gave 
two  hundred  concerts,  netting  him,  said 
the  New  York  Herald , fully  eight)7  thou- 
sand dollars,  besides  twenty  thousand 
given  to  charitable  associations,  and 


I fifteen  thousand  paid  to  assistant  artists. 
“No  artist  has  ever  visited  our  country 
and  received  so  many  honors.  Poems 
by  the  hundreds  have  been  written  to 
him;  gold  vases,  pencils,  medals,  have 
been  presented  to  him  by  various  corpor- 
ations. His  whole  remarkable  appearance 
in  this  country  is  really  unexampled  in 
glory  and  fame,”  said  the  same  news- 
paper Ole  Bull  was  kindness  itself  to 
the  sick  or  afflicted.  Now  he  played 
for  Alice  and  Phoebe  Carey,  when  unable 
to  leave  their  home,  and  now  for  insane 
and  blind  asylums  and  at  hospitals.  He 
loved  America,  and  called  himself  "her 
adopted  son.” 

On  his  return  to  Norway,  after  great 
success  in  Spain,  the  Queen  bestowing 
upon  him  the  order  of  Charles  III.  and 
the  Portuguese  order  of  Christus,  he 
determined  to  build  a National  Theatre 
in  Bergen,  his  birthplace,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  nation  in  the  drama 
and  in  music.  By  great  energy,  and  the 
bestowal  of  a large  sum  of  money,  the 
place  was  opened  in  1850,  Ole  Bull 
leading  the  orchestra.  But  the  Stor- 
thing, or  Parliament,  declined  to  give  it 
a yearly  appropriation, — perhaps  the  de- 
velopment of  home  talent  tended  too 
strongly  toward  republicanism.  The 
burden  was  too  great  for  one  man  to 
carry,  and  the  project  did  not  prove  a 
success. 

The  next  plan  of  the  philanthropist- 
musician  was  to  buy  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  land  on 
the  Susquehanna  River,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  “found  a New  Norway,  con- 
secrated to  liberty,  baptized  with  inde- 
pendence, and  protected  by  the  Union’s 
mighty  flag.”  Soon  three  hundred 
houses  were  built,  a country  inn,  store, 
and  church  erected  by  the  founder.  To 
pay  the  thousands  needed  for  this  enter- 
prise, he  worked  constantly  at  concert- 
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giving,  taking  scarcely  time  to  eat  his 
meals.  He  laid  out  five  new  villages, 
made  arrangements  with  the  government 
to  cast  cannon  for  her  fortresses,  and 
took  out  patents  for  a new  smelting- 
furnace. 

While  in  California,  where  he  was  ill 
with  yellow  fever,  a crushing  blow  fell 
upon  him.  He  learned  that  he  had  pur- 
chased the  land  through  a swindling 
company,  his  title  was  invalid,  and  his 
fortune  was  lost.  He  could  only  buy 
enough  land  to  protect  those  who  had 
already  come  from  Norway,  and  had 
settled  there,  and  soon  became  deeply 
involved  in  lawsuits.  Hon.  E.  W. 
Stoughton,  of  New  York,  who  had  never 
met  Ole’  Bull  personally,  volunteered  to 
assist  him,  and  a few  thousands  were 
wrested  from  the  defrauding  agent. 

On  his  return  to  Norway  he  was  ac- 
cused of  speculating  with  the  funds  of 
his  countrymen,  which  cut  him  to  the 
heart.  A little  later,  in  1862,  his  wife 
died,  worn  with  ill  health,  and  with  her 
husband’s  misfortunes,  and  his  son 
Thorvald  fell  from  the  mast  of  a sailing- 
vessel  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  was 
killed. 

In  the  autumn  of  1868  he  returned  to 
America,  and  nearly  lost  his  life  in  a 
steamboat  collision  on  the  Ohio.  He 
swam  to  land,  saving  also  his  precious 
violin.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Thorp,  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  an  accomplished  lady  much  his 
junior  in  years,  who  has  lived  to  write 
an  admirable  life  of  her  illustrious  hus- 
band. A daughter,  Olea,  came  to  glad- 
den his  home  two  years  later.  When  he 
was  sixty-six  years  old,  he  celebrated 
his  birthday  by  playing  his  violin  on 
the  top  of  the  great  pyramid,  Cheops,  at 
the  suggestion  of  King  Oscar  of  Norway 
and  Sweden. 

In  the  Centennial  year  he  returned  to 


America,  and  made  his  home  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  house  of  James  Russell 
Lowell,  while  he  was  Minister  to  Eng- 
land. 

The  friend  of  the  highest,  he  never 
forgot  the  lowest.  When  a colored  bar- 
ber in  Hartford,  a lad  who  was  himself 
a good  fiddler,  heard  Ole  Bull  play,  the 
latter  having  sent  him  a ticket  to  his 
concert,  he  said,  “Mister,  can’t  you 
come  down  to  the  shop  tomorrow  to  get 
shaved,  and  show  me  those  tricks?  I 
feel  powerful  bad.’’ 

And  Ole  Bull  went  to  the  shop,  and 
showed  him  how  the  wonderful  playing 
was  accomplished. 

In  1880  Ole  Bull  sailed,  for  the  last 
time,  to  Europe,  to  his  lovely  home  at 
Lyso,  an  island  in  the  sea,  eighteen 
miles  from  Bergen.  Ill  on  the  voyage, 
he  was  thankful  to  reach  the  cherished 
place.  Here,  planned  by  his  own  hand, 

! was  his  elegant  home  overlooking  the 
ocean;  here  his  choice  music-room  up- 
held by  delicate  columns  and  curiously 
wrought  arches;  here  the  shell-roads  he 
had  built;  and  here  the  flower-beds  he 
had  planted.  The  end  came  soon,  on  a 
beautiful  day  full  of  sunshine. 

The  body  lay  in  state  in  the  great 
music-rom  till  a larger  steamer  came  to 
bear  it  to  Bergen.  This  was  met  by  a 
convoy  of  sixteen  steamers  ranged  on 
either  side;  and  as  the  fleet  approached 
the  city,  all  flags  were  at  half-mast,  and 
guns  were  fired,  which  re-echoed  through 
the  mountains-  After  the  service  was 
read  at  the  grave  by  the  pastor,  Bjornson, 
the  famous  author,  gave  an  address. 
After  the  coffin  had  been  lowered  and 
the  mourners  had  departed,  hundreds  of 
peasants  came,  bringing  a green  bough, 
a sprig  of  fern,  or  a flower,  and  quite 
filled  the  grave.  Beautiful  tribute  to  a 
beautiful  life. 


/.  A.  C. 
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PRINCE  ALBERT’S  WOOING. 

The  Story  of  Queen  Victoria’s  Courtship. 

Her  uncle,  the  late  King  William 
IV.,  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent their  union;  no  less  than  five  other 
marriage  projects  had  been  planned  for 
the  young  princess,  and  William,  though 
he  never  mentioned  the  subject  in  her 
presence,  look  special  pains  to  bring 
about  an  alliance  between  her  and  the 
brother  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands — 
Prince  Alexander.  In  consequence  of 
these  views,  his  Majesty  endeavored  to 
prevent  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Coburg 
in  1836,  but  in  vain;  for  the  Duke  came 
over  to  England  with  his  two  sons  and 
remained  at  Kensington  Palace  nearly 
four  weeks,  as  guests  of  Victoria’s 
mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  King 
William  died  in  1837  and  Victoria 
ascended  the  throne  on  the  20th  of 
June.  In  1839  Prince  Albert  of  Coburg, 
accompanied  by  his  brother,  made  that 
second  journey  to  England  which  re- 
sulted so  successfully.  The  three^years 
which  had  passed  since  his  last*  visit 
had  greatly  enhanced  his  personal 
attractions.  Tall  in  figure,  and  manly 
in  bearing,  Albert  was  besides  remark- 
ably handsome,  with  an  expression  of 
mildness  and  inate  refinement,  joined  to 
an  air  of  intellectual  superiority, ^'which 
far  surpassed  any  mere  regularity  of 
features. 

"And  so  the  Queen  fell  in  love  with 
him?”  " 

‘‘Very  naturally —and  on  the  14th  of 
October  she  made  known  to  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, who  at  that  time  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Whig  Ministry,  her  resolu- 
tion to  offer  her  hand  to  Prince  Albert 
definitely,  and  the  next  day  he  was 
called  to  an  audience  with  the  Queen. 
Victoria,  in  her  loft)  position,  had  found 


herself  in  a very  peculiar  embarrassment, 
for  it  was  necessary  that  she  should 
manifest  to  the  Prince  that  his  suit,  if 
preferred,  would  be  successful.  This  was 
a very  delicate  task  for  a young  lady, 
but  one  which  the  Queen  had  solved 
with  rare  tact.  Not  very  long  before, 
at  one  of  the  court  balls,  she  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  hand  the 
Prince  her  bouquet;  the  hint  was  not 
lost  upon  the  gallant  cavalier,  and  since 
his  close-fitting  uniform  buttoned  tightly 
to  the  throat  did  not  permit  of  his  dis- 
posing of  this  selam,  so  full  of  promis- 
sory happiness  in  the  usual  fashion,  he 
quickly  took  out  his  penknife,  cut  a slit 
in  the  coat  near  the  vicinity  of  the  heart, 
and  inserted  therein  the  invaluable  treas- 
ure. A second  hint  was  very  opportune- 
ly given.  Albert  having  expressed  his 
thanks  and  appreciation  of  his  kind  re- 
ception in  England  was  asked  by  the 
Queen:  ‘‘If  your  Highness  is  pleased 

with  this  country  would  vou  be  inclined 
to  remain  with  us?’” 

“I  would  sacrifice  everything  in  life 
to  remain  at  the  court  of  your  Majesty,” 
was  the  characteristic  reply. 

“When  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest above  mentioned,  the  Prince  re- 
paired to  the  Queen's  presence,  after  a 
short  conversation  she  declared  to  him 
with  a sincere  expression  of  sincerity 
and  affection,  that  he  had  won  her  heart, 
and  that  it  would  make  her  only  too 
happy  if  he  would  make  the  sacrifice  of 
his  life  in  sharing  it  with  her;  for  she 
said  she  also  regarded  it  in  tnat  light, 
and  the  only  thing  which  troubled  her 
was  the  idea  that  she  was  not  worthy  of 
him.  ” 

“How!  make  such  a declaration  of 
love  to  him?" 

‘ She  was  obliged  to,  for  the  position 
of  a Queen  demands  imperatively  that 
the  marriage  proposal  shall  come  from 
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her,  undesirable  as  this  may  appear  to 
those  who  look  at  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  private  life,  and  who  regard  it 
as  a privilege  and  a fortunate  circum- 
stance for  woman,  that  their  hands  must 
be  sought  for  and  need  not  be  offered.” 
“And  what  was  the  Prince’s  reply?" 
“The  charming  frankness  of  her  Ma- 
jesty quite  captivated  the  heart  of  the 
favored  young  man,  and  he  was  entirely 
overcome.  The  marriage  was  solemnized 
February  15th,  1840.” 

J uno. 


AN  ESQUiriAUX  FISH  TRAP. 

• The  Esquimaux  Indians,  although  they 
do  not  rank  high  as  mechanicians,  are 
the  inventors  of  many  very  curious 
implements  for  hunting  and  fishing, 
which  show  considerable  ingenuity  as 
well  as  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  the  animals  they  are  intended 
to  entrap.  As  a rule  it  is  evident  that 
they  have  carefully  studied  how  to  make 
all  their  implements  as  simple  and  as 
effective  as  possible — a custom  which 
our  inventors  would  do  well  to  follow. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Kwichpak  and 
Yukon  Rivers,  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  fish  forms  the  principal  article 
of  food,  as  well  as  of  commerce,  and 
the  chief  employment  of  the  natives  is 
catching  them  and  preparing  them  for 
transportation  to  market.  Many  very 
ingenious  contrivances  are  used  to  en- 
snare the  fishes;  but  the  most  curious, 
if,  indeed,  not  the  most  ingenious,  is 
called  in  their  language  talpiakniat,  or, 
literally,  “fish  trap.”  It  is  called  by  the 
Russians,  morda,  and  by  that  name  is 
generally  known  along  the  Alaskan  coast. 
The  ingenuity  of  a civilized  nation 
would  be  able  to  devise  a simpler  and 
an  easier  method  of  making  such  traps, 
but  the  principle  would  be  difficult  to 
improve. 


A steep  bank,  where  the  current  is 
slow,  and  the  water  still  and  deep,  is 
the  most  favorable  locality  for  a trap  of 
this  kind,  and  the  fisherman  considers 
himself  as  fortunate  if  he  can  find  such 
a place,  of  which  possession  has  not 
already  been  taken  bv  some  one  more 
fortunate  in  first  discovering  it.  Having 
found  a suitable  location,  the  next  step 
is  to  make  the  trap.  For  this  purpose 
he  selects  several  spruce  trees  from 
which  he  can  cut  a stick  from  six  to 
twelve  feet  in  length,  according  to  the 
size  of  his  trap.  For  greater  elasticity 
the  trees  should  not  be  more  than  six  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  they  be  straight  grained, 
and  perfectly  free  from  knots  and  all 
other  imperfections. 

Such  a stick  being  procured,  he  first 
splits  it,  then  divides  and  sub-divides 
each  piece,  until  h'e  has  reduced  them 
all  to  the  size  of  a pipe  stem.  He  then 
weaves  them  together  so  as  to  form  a 
net-work,  which  he  secures  in  the  river 
at  right  angles  to  the  shore  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Another  similar  net  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  and  at  right  angles  to  the  first.  At 
each  end  of  this  cross-piece,  and  point- 
ing towards  the  shore,  is  another  small 
net,  in  which  there  is  a small  opening 
leading  into  an  enclosure  made  of  the 
same  material,  and  of  which  there  is 
no  other  opening.  A fish  swimming 
along  by  the  side  of  the  bank  meets  the 
first  net;  turning,  he  follows  it  along 
until  he  meets  the  cross-piece;  then 
turning  again,  he  meets  the  end-piece. 
Becoming  confused,  he  dashes  through 
the  opening  into  the  inclosure  and  is  a 
prisoner,  as  elastic  sticks  are  placed 
around  the  entrance  at  such  an  angle 
that  he  cannot  pass  out  by  the  same  way 

! that  he  came  in;  and  there  are  no  other 

I 
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The  principal  kinds  of  fish  in  these 
waters  are  the  salmon  and  salmon  trout, 
both  of  which  are  sold  by  the  Esquimaux 
at  the  rate  of  six  musket  balls  per  ukali; 
an  ukali  is  about  sixteen  pounds.  The 
white  traders  sell  them  on  an  average 
of  five  cents  a pound.  In  such  numbers 
do  these  fish  abound  in  Alaska,  that,  in 
1870,  no  less  than  two  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds  were  exported. 
An  active  trade  has  been  kept  up  for 
years,  and  the  supply,  so  far  from  be- 
coming exhausted,  is  on  the  increase. 

A very  curious  fish  known  as  “ken- 
nel-fish” (doubtless,  a corruption  of 
"candle-fish”),  is  found  in  some  of  the 
ponds  in  this  region.  It  is  seldom  used 
as  an  article  of  food,  as  its  flavor  is 
very  strong  and  disagreeable,  and  even 
the  dogs  refuse  to  touch  it  unless  com- 
pelled by  hunger  to  do  so.  It  is  a small 
fish,  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  inches 
in  length,  and  its  only  peculiarity  is  the 
excessive  amount  of  oily  substance  in 
its  body,  which  is  so  great  that  it  is 
used  as  a torch  or  candle  with  no  other 
preparation  than  a wick  being  drawn 
through  its  body  from  head  to  tail,  and 
the  skin  removed. 

B.  C.  M. 


YOUNG  MEN  WHO  SIT  ON  SIDEWALKS. 

We  have  our  own  private  opinion  of 
young  men  who  daily  seat  themselves 
on  the  sidewalks  of  our  town,  gazing 
with  all  their  might  as  if  afraid  Robin- 
son’s circus  should  parade  the  streets 
and  they  should  lose  an  opportunity  of  I 
seeing  it.  The  world  is  in  no  great 
need  of  so  many  self-appointed  guards 
to  see  that  it  goes  on  right,  especially 
such  as  the  class  of  which  we  speak. 
Still  they  sit  there  day  after  day  as  if 
anxiously  on  the  lookout  for  some  one 
whom  they  expect  to  pass,  and  seem  to 


find  fresh  interest  in  the  same  throng 
each  time  it  passes.  The  stately,  well- 
to-do  man  hurrying  along  to  his  com- 
mercial pursuits,  the  poor  laborer  going 
home  after  the  day’s  work  is  over,  with 
his  scanty  supply  of  provisions  from  the 
market,  the  richly  dressed  lady,  engaged 
in  the  delightfully  fatiguing  task  of 
shopping,  the  child  beggar  tottering 
along  with  a cry  for  alms,  are  alike 
objects  of  the  penetrating  gaze  of  these 
street  loungers,  whose  sole  aim  in  life 
seems  to  be  to  stare  other  people  out  of 
countenance,  expending  their  energies 
on  nothing  unless  it  be  to  puff  away 
vigorously  at  a two  cent  cigar. 

Young  men  of  this  class  are  not  only 
a nuisance  to  working  people,  but 
actually  lower  themselves  in  the  social 
as  well  as  the  moral  scale.  Nothing  is 
more  embarrassing  to  a modest  female 
than  to  walk  along  the  streets  with  a 
dozen  or  more  pairs  of  eyes  riveted  on 
her.  Besides,  the  influence  which  they 
exert  over  their  younger  brothers,  is 
more  or  less  demoralizing.  They  seem 
so  happy,  this  do-nothing  class,  that 
they  are  apt  to  create  a discontent  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  are  compelled 
to  work  for  a living.  Idleness,  if  habi- 
tual, soon  becomes  a part  of  their 
nature,  and  growing  upon  them,  renders 
them  unfit  for  the  duties  of  life. 

Young  men,  go  to  work.  If  fortune 
has  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  you  to 
earn  your  own  livelihood,  don’t  become 
stumbling  blocks  to  those  who  are  less 
favored.  At  least  don’t  station  your- 
selves on  the  sidewalks  unless  you  have 
some  object  in  view.  The  great  laws 
of  the  universe  do  not  require  that  you 
shall  gravitate  toward  that  point  in 
order  to  keep  the  world  in  motion,  and 
the  pavements  of  our  streets  will  keep 
their  places  just  as  well  without  vour 
weight  as  with  it.  R.  V.  R. 
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YOUNG  FOLKS’  STORIES. 

The  Sabbath  Day. 

"Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep 
it  holy.”  This  is  one  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, given  by  God,  through 
Moses,  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
one  which  no  Latter-day  Saint  should 
fail  to  commit  to  memory.  If  we  expect 
to  receive  any  blessings  from  the  Lord, 
we  should  strive  to  do  just  what  is  said 
in  this  commandment.  These  words 
mean  that  we  should  make  that  day  a 
day  of  rest,  and  in  doing  honor  unto 
him  who  blesses  and  provides  for  us,  by 
attending  the  meetings  and  Sunday 
Schools,  which  are  held  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  such  instructions  as  God’s 
servants  have  to  give  us. 

Some  Latter-day  Saints  do  not  observe 
this  commandment  as  they  should  do. 
They  sometimes  attend  places  where 
sports  are  engaged  in  and  see  all  the 
wickedness  that  is  going  on  there.  In 
this  way  they  remember  the  Sabbath 
day  as  being  a day  when  no  work  is 
required  of  them,  and  make  it  a holiday, 
instead  of  a holy  day. 

Young  friends,  if  )ou  have  any  respect 
for  yourselves  or  anyone  else,  don’t 
let  it  ever  be  said  of  you  that  you 
attended  any  of  these  places  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  If  you  observe  what  this 
commandment  says,  and  do  it,  you  will 
receive  the  blessings  of  God  and  the 
love  of  your  friends,  instead  of  the  curse 
of  God  and  the  hatred  of  your  friends. 

We  should  all  strive  to  do  the  things 
that  God  puts  before  us  to  perform. 
He  is  ever  bestowing-  blessings  upon  us, 
helping  us  to  do  our  daily  duties,  pro- 
tecting us  from  harm,  and  in  many  other 
ways  we  receive  His  goodness.  Then  let 


us  think  of  this,  so  that  we  may  receive 
an  exaltation  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
when  we  have  passed  from  this  life. 

Whatever  we  do,  let  us  "Remember 
the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.  ” 

Malcolm  McAllister. 


CRADLE  SONGS. 

In  the  old  New  England  cabin  on 
Midway  Plaisance,  among  the  quaint 
and  old-fashioned  bits  of  furniture, 
there  is  an  old  cradle  made  out  of  a barrel 
The  baby  of  to-day,  even  the  pampered 
infant  resting  on  pillows  of  down  in  its 
lace-draped  bassinet,  misses  the  luxury 
that  the  baby  of  olden  times  possessed 
when  the  busy  mother  pushed  with  her 
foot  the  cradle,  as  she  hummed  a soft 
lullaby.  But  if  the  cradle  is  out  of  date, 
cradle  songs  remain,  and  will  endure  as 
long  as  there  are  tired  babies  to  be 
hushed  to  sleep.  Every  language  con- 
tains lullabies,  and  every  period  of  litera- 
ture shows  them. 

The  baby  of  ancient  Rome  drooped 
his  eyes  at  the  soothing  words: 

‘•Lalla,  lalla,  lalla, 

Aut  dormi,  aut  lacta.” 

The  Japanese  mother  tells  her  child 
that  if  he  is  a good  baby  he  shall  eat 
red  beans  and  fish,  while  the  Chinese 
mother  sings: 

“Snail,  snail,  come  out  and  be  fed, 

Put  out  your  horns  and  then  your  head, 

And  thv  mamma  will  g ve  thee  mutton, 

For  thou  art  doubly  dear  to  me.” 

The  little  Zulu  listens  to  a song  like 
this : 

“ Hush,  thee,  my  baby, 

Thy  mother’s  o’er  the  mountain  gone, 

There  she  will  dig  the  little  garden  patch, 

And  water  she'll  fetch  from  the  river.” 

There  is  a Spanish  song  that  tells  how 

“ The  moon  was  chewing  a mellow  tig, 

The  sun  was  gobbling  c ibbage  big.” 

which  shows  a resemblance  to  our  own 
Mother  Goose  melodies.  Of  course. 
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among  the  Germans,  with  their  love  of 
home  and  children,  beautiful  lullabies 
may  be  expected.  A sweet  and  familiar 
one  is  this: 

“ Sleep,  baby,  sleep  ! Thy  father  guards  the  sheep. 

Thy  mother  shakes  the  dreamland  tree, 

And  from  it  fall  sweet  dreams  for  thee: 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep  ! Sleep,  baby,  sleep.” 

Many  of  the  familiar  English  cradle 
songs  date  back  to  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  though  when  they  were  first  com- 
posed it  is  difficult  to  discover.  Many 
of  them  refer  to  “Rock-a-bye,  baby,  on 
the  tree-top,”  and  may  simply  have  been 
suggested  by  the  swaying  and  soothing 
motion  of  the  topmost  branches  of  the 
trees,  although  one  authority  traces  its 
origin  to  the  Aryan  ancestors  of  Britain, 
who  dug  their  houses  underground  and 
covered  them  with  the  interlaced  boughs 
of  trees.  Another  authority  is  that 
“Rock-a-bye,  baby,”  and  “Bye,  Baby 
Bunting”  come  to  us  from  the  Indians, 
as  they  had  a custom  of  cradling  their 
pappooses  among  the  swaying  branches. 

The  early  English  poets  felt  it  rather 
beneath  their  dignity  to  compose  lulla- 
bies, but  Tennyson  did  not  think  so, 
and  no  more  beautiful  lines  come  from 
his  pen  than  the  lullaby  in  "The  Prin- 
cess:” 

“Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea,” 

that  has  been  set  to  music  as  beautiful 
as  the  words. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  another  fam- 
ous lullaby: 

“ 0,  hush  thee,  my  baby,  thy  sire  was  a knight, 

Thy  mother  a lady,  both  lovely  and  bright; 

The  woods  and  the  glens  from  the  towers  which 
we  see ; 

They  are  all  belonging,  dear  baby,  to  thee.” 

Who  has  not  heard  some  mother  as  she 
nestles  her  babe  to  her  breast  sing 
Watt’s  fine  old  hymn: 

“ Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber, 

Holy  angels  guard  thy  bed.” 


We  none  of  us  can  remember  the  sooth- 
ing melodies  our  mothers  sang  during 
our  days  of  babyhood,  but  we  can  guess 
at  our  portion  by  seeing  how  the  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  fared,  and  when  we 
are  grown  up  and  too  old  to  be  sung  to 
sleep,  a remnant  of  the  old  hymn  stays 
with  us, 

“Holy  angels  guard  thy  bed.” 
and  after  the  toil  and  trouble  of  the  day 
are  over  we  can  close  our  eyes  peace- 
fully, gratefully,  for  the  hovering  pres- 
ence we  feel  are  near  us,  wise,  tender 
and  loving. 

WAITING  FOR  THE  MILK. 

There  was,  belonging  to  a person  at 
Bolton,  a dog  that  was  very  useful. 
When  milk  was  wanted,  a can,  with  the 
money  inside,  was  given  to  the  dog, 
who  trotted  off  to  the  dairy  with  the 
can  in  his  mouth.  He  always  went 
straight  to  the  place.  If  he  found  the 
gate  shut,  he  would  knock  with  his  paw, 
or  lay  down  the  can,  and  bark  till  it  was 
opened.  The  milkman  knew  his  four- 
legged customer  well.  When  the  milk 
was  put  in  the  can,  the  dog  would  hurry 
back,  but  carry  it  so  steadily  that  he 
seldom  spilt  any. 


/TY  FATHER. 

"My  father  is  very  rich,”  said  little 
Earl,  as  he  walked  by  the  side  of  his 
nurse.  “All  this  land  is  his,  and  this 
house,  and  stable,  and  the  lake.  ” 

“My  father  is  also  rich,”  said  the 
nurse-girl,  as  she  looked  up  to  the  sky 
and  away  over  the  fields  and  woods. 
“The  green  fields  and  meadows  are  all 
His,  the  blue  sky  and  golden  sun,  ‘the 
cattle  on  a thousand  hills’ — all  these  are 
His." 

“And  who  is  your  father?”  asked 
Earl. 
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"He  is  the  Father  Almighty,  maker 
of  heaven  and  earth,”  was  the  good  and 
gentle  answer. 


to  get  enough  for  the  cattle.  The  sheep 
know  the  voice  of  their  own  shepherd, 
and  follow  ;him.  When  they  go  from 


SHEEP  IN  PALESTINE. 

In  the  Holy  Land  water  is  scarce. 
On  this  account  it  is  sometimes  difficult 


place  to  place  he  does  not  drive  them, 
but  goes  before  them,  so  that  they  do 
not  know  what  it  is  to  be  driven  and 
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worried.  If  you  read  the  lives  of  Jacob 
and  David,  you  will  find  sheep  frequently 
mentioned;  and  our  Lord  often  spoke  of 
them  in  those  wonderful  parables  of 
His. 


THE  BUSY  WASPS. 

I have  heard  many  lessons  given 
about  the  busy  bee,  but  I do  not  re- 
member ever  having  heard  one  about 
the  busy  wasp.  But,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  the  wasp  is  even  a harder  worker 
than  the  bee.  On  a bright  summer’s 
morning  the  wasp  begins  to  gather 
honey  or  other  food  as  early  as  four 
o’clock,  and  works  busily  all  through 
the  day  until  near  eight  o’clock  at 
night.  A.  gentleman  once  made  a mark 
upon  a wasp,  so  that  he  could  recognize 
it,  and  then  he  placed  some  honey  on  a 
plate  at  his  open  window.  The  little 
wasp  in  one  day  made  two  hundred  and 
thirty  journeys  between  the  store  of 
honey  and  its  nest.  The  wasp  works 
as  hard  as  the  bee,  and,  being  better 
able  to  bear  cold  than  the  bee,  begins 
earlier  in  the  morning  and  works  later 
at  night. 

When  you  see  wasps,  or,  indeed,  any 
insect,  flitting  about  from  flower  to 
flower,  you  must  remember  that  they  are 
doing  all  that  time  a very  wonderful 
work.  They  are  not  only  gathering 
honey  for  themselves  and  for  their 
young  at  home,  but,  what  is  stranger 
still,  they  are  doing  an  important  work  i 
for  the  flowers.  They  carry  what  we 
call  pollen  from  flower  to  flower,  and 
if  this  was  not  done  the  flowers  would 
never  produce  any  good  seeds,  and  after 
a while  we  should  have  no  flowers  at 
all. 

In  the  early  spring  you  ma}'  some- 
times see  a solitary  wasp  flying  about. 
Now,  where  do  you  think  that  wasp 


came  from?  She  is  one  of  the  very  few 
that  have  lived  through  the  cold  winter 
months.  All  wasps,  except  a few 
females,  die  when  winter  sets  in.  Just 
a few  hide  away  in  some  sheltered 
crevice  and  sleep  until  the  warm  spring 
sunshine  wakes  them  up. 

The  solitary  wasp  at  once  looks 
round  to  find  a home.  If  she  can  find 
a convenient  hole  anywhere,  so  much 
the  better,  for  it  saves  a great  deal  of 
digging.  After  she  has  fashioned  the 
hole  to  her  mind  she  begins  to  make 
little  cells  or  bags.  These  little  cells 
are  composed  of  a curious  substance 
which  she  manufactures.  At  first  she 
makes  but  three  cells,  and  in  each  she 
places  an  egg.  In  a very  short  space 
of  time  a tiny  grub  is  hatched  from 
each  egg.  These  little  grubs  grow  very 
fast  and  want  a good  deal  of  food, 
which  the  mother  wasp  has  to  supply. 
When,  however,  these  little  grubs  have 
grown  into  real  wasps,  the  labors  of  the 
mother  wasp  are  nearly  over.  The 
three  little  wasps  set  about  making  more 
cells  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the 
I mother  wasp  has  nothing  to  do  but  lay 
eggs  in  the  cells  as  fast  as  thev  are 
made.  All  the  little  wasps  hatched 
early  in  the  spring  are  called  workers. 
It  is  only  later  in  the  year,  when  the 
colony  has  grown  much  in  size,  that 
perfect  males  and  females  are  hatched, 
which  in  turn  become  the  parents  of 
fresh  colonies  in  future  years. 


ANDREW  MARVEL  AND  THE  BRIBE. 

Andrew  Marvel,  a poet  of  some  little 
fame,  was  chosen  as  a member  of  Par- 
liament for  the  borough  of  Hull,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  He  was  a man  of 
integrity  and  spirit,  and  such  persons 
seem  to  have  been  rare  in  that  reign. 
The  government,  wishing  to  bring  over 
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to  their  side  so  important  a person,  and 
believing  that  a man  of  no  fortune  could 
readily  be  bought,  sent  the  lord  treasurer, 
who  had  been  his  school-fellow,  to  see 
Marvel.  Danby,  at  parting,  slipped 
into  his  hand  an  order  for  ^1,000,  and 
then  went  to  his  carriage.  Marvel  called 
the  treasurer  back  to  the  garret,  and 
then  summoned  Jack,  his  servant-boy. 

“Jack,  what  had  I for  dinner  yester- 
day?" 

“Don’t  you  know,  sir?  The  little 
shoulder  of  mutton  you  ordered  me  to 
bring  you  from  the  market." 

“Quite  right,  child:  and  what  have  I 
for  to-day?" 

“Don’t  you  know,  sir,  that  you  bid 
me  lay  by  the  blade-bone  to  boil?" 


“Tis  so;  very  right,  child;  go  away." 
Then,  turning  to  the  astonished  treasurer, 
he  said:  “My  lord,  do  you  hear  that? 
Andrew  Marvel’s  dinner  is  provided. 
There  is  your  piece  of  paper  I want  it 
not.  The  ministry  must  seek  other  men 
for  their  purpose,  I am  not  one.  ” 


MEN  WHO  WERE  SMART  BOYS. 

Mozart  gave  concerts  at  the  age  of  6. 
Handel  and  Beethoven  composed  at  13. 
Dante  composed  verses  at  9;  Tasso  and 
Mirabeau  at  10.  Goethe  wrote  at  10,  and 
Comte,  Valtaire  and  Pascal  at  13.  Vic- 
tor Hugo  and  Fenelon  wrote  at  15.  On 
the  other  hand,  Balzac,  Walter  Scott, 
i Newton,  Humbolt  and  Wellington  were 
considered  backward  pupils. 


UNCHANGING  FAITH. 

Key  F.  Words  by  H.  W.  Naisbett. 


Music  by  J.  G.  Fones. 
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SOME  OF  THE  STATE  BUILDINGS  AT 
THE  EXPOSITION. 


In  describing  the  buildings  of  the 
Exposition, ^it  will  perhaps  be  better  to 
commence  with  the  State  structures  - 
those  structures  erected  at  the  expense 
and  devoted  to  the  special  exhibits  of 


only  because  of  their  representing  in 
detail  the  resources  of  each  portion  and 
locality  of  the  country,  but  also  as 
showing  the  amount  of  local  patriotism 
and  generosity  exhibited  in  the  indivi- 
dual instances,  by  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense incurred  by  each  in  preparing  for 


TFIL  UTAH  BUILDING. 


the  different  states  and  territories  in  the 
Union,  since  each  of  them,  though 

I smaller,  and  lacking  perhaps  in  the  im- 
portance and  interest  attaching  to  those 
greater  structures  containing  the  general  ' 
and  principal  displays,  yet  play  a very 

1 important  part  in  the  Exposition,  not 


] the  great  Fair.  In  taking  them  up,  we 
cannot  do  better  perhaps  than  com- 
mence with  the  Utah  Building,  the 
home  structure  being  to  most  of  us — 
considering  the  importance  of  our  Terri- 
tory’s representation  at  the  Fair,  the 
most  momentous  and  interesting  part  of 
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the  Exposition.  The  picture  which  is 
herewith  presented  gives  only  an  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  building,  which,  con- 
sidering the  amount  expended  on  it,  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  on  the 
grounds.  Though  not  of  large  dimen- 
sions, being  but  two  stories  high,  and 
fort}'-eight  by  eighty-four  feet  in  surface 
extent,  the  style  of  architecture,  which 
is  very  classic  in  effect,  is  such  as  to 
render  it  extremely  imposing  in  appear- 
ance. The  front  of  the  building  which 
faces  south  on  one  of  the  principal 
avenues,  is  made  attractive  by  its  wide 
windows,  spacious  doorway  and  porch, 
the  latter  supported  by  graceful  ionic 
columns,  and  reached  by  a broad  flight 
of  steps  leading  from  the  pavement,  and 
the  grounds  outside  by  the  green  turf, 
which  makes  the  handsome  lawn,  and 
the  full-foliaged  trees  which  provide  a 
pleasant  shade  for  the  grounds  and 
building. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  main  entrance 
to  the  building,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
path  leading  from  the  street,  stands  a 
fac-simile  of  the  old  Eagle  Gate,  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  State  Street  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  former,  though, 
rather  too  small  in  its  dimensions  to 
be  entirely  satisfactory,  yet  forming  a 
pleasing  and  appropriate  entrance  to 
the  grounds  surrounding  the  building. 

To  the  right  of  the  house,  between 
the  last  row  of  trees  which  make  a gar- 
den of  the  inside  grounds,  and  directly 
facing  the  main  avenue,  stands  the 
bronze  statue  of  President  Brigham 
Young,  recently  completed  by  the  young 
sculptor  C.  E.  Dallin,  and  which  is  tc 
be  the  crowning  figure  of  the  bronze 
group  (also  designed  by  him)  that  is  to 
occupy  a prominent  place  in  the  streets 
of  the  capital  city. 

This  statue  forms  one  of  the  important 
features,  not  only  of  the  Utah  domain 


itself,  but  also  of  the  entire  Fair  grounds, 
the  fame  of  the  great  leader,  as  well  as 
the  excellence  displayed  in  the  work 
and  design  of  the  sculptor,  making  it  an 
object  of  curiosity  and  interest  to  ever}' 
one  who  visits  the  grounds. 

The  building  inside  is  arranged  on 
the  first  floor  in  a wide  central  hall, 
with  folding  doors  opening  on  the  right 
into  two  small  reception  rooms,  and  on 
the  left  into  the  offices  of  the  Commis- 
sion. A flight  of  winding  stairs  leads 
from  the  main  hall  to  the  upper  floor, 
which  is  similar  to  that  down  stairs, 
the  large  circular  opening  with  its  low 
railing,  however,  converting  the  upper 
hall  into  a sort  of  gallery  from  which  a 
view  may  be  gained  of  the  main  hall 
below.  From  this  gallery  open  the  pri- 
vate rooms  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
Commissioners  and  their  assistants, 
there  being  three  fooms  on  each  side  of 
the  house,  situated  above  the  reception 
rooms,  and  offices  on  the  lower  floor. 
The  offices  and  bedrooms  are  pleasantly 
though  simply  furnished,  and  provide  a 
grateful  resting  place  for  the  home 
people  who  wish  to  claim  their  hospi- 
tality. 

The  main  hall  is  devoted  to  the  dis- 
play of  the  principal  of  the  home  ex- 
hibits, the  most  of  them  being  placed  in 
upright  show  cases  ranged  round  the 
walls,  and  in  other  special  cases  around 
the  sides  and  center  of  the  room. 

The  walls,  woodwork,  carpets,  rugs, 
etc.,  in  the  main  hall  are  of  a pale  ecru 
shade,  giving  the  room  a cheerful  and 
pleasing  appearance,  and  corresponding 
with  the  tint  of  the  woodwork  on  the 
outside  of  the  building. 

In  the  center  of  the  hall  is  a huge 
circular  divan  which,  with  various 
other  settees, rockers  and  lounging  chairs 
in  the  room,  give  a cheerful  and  invit- 
ing aspect  to  the  large  hall.  One  of 
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these,  which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  exhibits  in  the  room,  is 
a divan  arranged  with  a canopy  and 
curtains  made  of  Utah  linen,  home- 
woven,  and  trimmed  with  tasteful  home 
and  hand-made  linen  lace. 

The  show  cases  in  the  central  hall  are 
filled  with  various  kinds  of  exhibits, 
among  them  being  a display  of 
woman’s  work,  such  as  embroidery,  lace 
and  drawn  work,  knitting,  crocheting, 
etc.,  the  silk  embroideries  especially 
being  very  attractive.  Among  them  is 
a beautiful  scarf  of  white  silk,  embroid- 
ered with  a charming  design  of  yellow 
roses,  the  work  of  the  ladies  of  Cache 
County;  a handsome  silk  crocheted 
bedspread  from  Hyrum;  beautiful  table- 
sets,  doiles,  tray  cloths,  etc.,  in  drawn 
work,  and  various  other  handsome  work, 
make  an  attractive  display  in  this  line. 
One  case  shows  an  array  of  curiosities, 
among  them  being  a cape  made  of 
turkey  feathers,  presented  by  the  ladies 
of  Mapleton,  and  a quaint,  old-fash- 
ioned gown  made  one  hundred  years 
ago.  Besides  these  are  exhibits  of  home- 
made cloths,  woolens,  linens,  etc., 
home-made  leather,  in  tanned  hides, 
boots  and  shoes;  a collection  of  home 
literature,  consisting  of  the  chief  pub- 
lications of  the  Church,  the  works  of  O. 
F.  Whitney,  Alfred  Lambourne,  and 
all  the  other  Utah  writers  who  have 
published  volumes  of  prose  and  verse, 
together  with  bound  volumes  of  all  the 
local  magazines — Contributor , Juvenile 
Instructor,  Young  Woman's  Journal , 
Woman' s Exponent,  Utah  Magazine , etc., 
the  collection  being  placed  in  a book- 
case once  belonging  to  President  Brig- 
ham Young — an  object  which  is  itself 
one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  in 
the  building. 

On  the  walls  are  hung  a number  of 
paintings  by  our  well-known  artists,  J.  j 


Harwood,  H.  Culmer,  Mrs.  Krouse  and 
others,  making  in  all  a very  excellent 
collection. 

Besides  these  paintings,  are  also  a 
splendid  collection  of  photographic 
views  of  Utah  scenery,  the  work  of 
James  H.  Crockwell,  who  occupies  the 
position  of  state  photographer  for  Utah 
at  the  World’s  Fair.  The  collection  is 
contained  in  a revolving  easel,  with  a 
number  of  separate  leaves  or  compart- 
ments, and  makes  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting exhibits  in  the  building. 

The  display  which  attracts  more 
curiosity  and  attention  perhaps  than 
anything  else  in  the  building,  is  the 
array  of  Indian  works  and  relics,  the 
collection  comprising  a number  of  arti- 
cles of  pottery,  braid  work,  carving, 
bead  embroidery,  etc.,  the  whole  making 
a more  valuable  and  interesting  exhibit 
of  the  kind,  it  is  said,  than  any  other 
state  building  on  the  grounds.  By  far 
the  most  interesting  of  the  Indian  relics 
is  the  famous  mummy  recently  found  in 
Butler’s  Wash,  San  Juan  County,  Utah, 
said  to  be  the  petrified  relic  of  a race 
that  has  long  been  extinct  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  mummy  was 
found  in  a tomb  of  the  cliff-dwellers, 
and  is  said  to  be  one  thousand  five 
hundred  years  old.  The  body  is  well 
preserved,  considering  the  number  of 
years  that  are  supposed  to  have  elapsed 
since  its  consignment  to  the  ancient 
tomb,  and  has  the  usual  bark-like  or 
leathery  appearance  common  to  petri- 
fied objecs. 

In  the  show  case  with  the  mummy  are 
displayed  the  various  articles  found  in 
the  tomb  with  the  body — clothes,  war 
club,  a skein  of  linen  thread,  a jar  of 
corn  found  in  a decayed  basket  at  the 
dead  man’s  head,  and  many  other  articles 
of  a workmanship  showing  the  high  de- 
gree of  civilization  which  must  have 
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been  attained  by  the  extinct  race.  These 
together  with  a number  of  mirror  ex- 
hibits make  up  the  principal  representa- 
tion in  the  main  hall,  a number  of 
smaller  objects,  however,  being  placed 
in  the  reception  room  leading  from  this 
hall.  The  reception  room  is  compara- 
tively small,  but  is  fitted  up  and  deco- 
rated in  a very  tasteful  and  artistic  way,  j 
so  as  to  make  a very  charming  apart- 
ment. It  is  designed  principally  for 
the  comfort  of  home  visitors  who  may 
desire  a resting  or  lounging  place,  and' 
for  the  special  reception  of  distinguished 
guests  and  strangers  who  may  visit  the 
building. 

The  prevailing  color  of  the  room  is 
pale  green,  the  carpets,  brocade  furni- 
ture, hangings,  etc.,  matching  the  tint 
of  the  walls,  and  on  each  of  the  wide, 
oval,  window-transoms  is  a drapery  of 
cocoons,  gilded  and  strung  together  in 
parellel  rows  to  form  a sort  of  network, 
and  these,  together  with  a couple  of 
pictures,  one  a sketch  of  Black  Rock, 
the  other  a design  of  sego  lilies,  and 
occupying  a transome  space  above  two 
inner  doors  in  the  room  make  a very 
charming  decoration  for  these  spaces. 
Another  handsome  effect  has  been 
wrought  with  the  artistic  arrangement 
of  peacock  feathers  to  form  a frieze 
below  the  ceiling,  the  design  and  blend- 
ing of  the  colors  with  the  prevailing 
tint,  producing  a very  charming  effect. 

There  are  tasteful  hangings  and 
draperies  in ' the  room,  among  them 
being  a set  of  handsome  festoons  of 
Utah  broadcloth,  and  a handsome  piano 
scarf  in  pale  green  silk,  also  Utah- 
made,  besides  a number  of  smaller 
articles,  such  as  scarfs,  head-rests,  etc., 
which  drape  the  pictures,  chairs,  and 
tables. 

A number  of  water-color  paintings 
are  hung  on  the  walls,  among  them 


being  three  charming  water-color  studies 
by  Marie  Gorlinski  Hughes,  and  an  ex- 
cellent portrait  of  Mrs.  Jacob  Moritz, 
painted  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Krouse. 

A handsome  mantel  and  grate,  the 
gift  of  the  Utah  Hardware  Company  of 
Salt  Lake,  also  adds  much  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  room.  The  above- 
mentioned  display  comprises  the  most 
of  the  exhibits  at  the  Utah  Building, 
though  they  by  no  means,  of  course,  re- 
present the  whole  range  of  our  Terri- 
tory’s display  at  the  Exposition.  Outside 
of  these  are  the  famous  mineral  display 
in  the  Mining  Building,  the  silk  dis- 
play in  the  Woman’s  Building,  the 
educational  display  in  the  Liberal 
Arts  Building,  our  agricultural  resources 
in  the  building  devoted  to  the  agricul- 
tural display,  the  exhibit  of  native  trees 
in  the  Forestry  Building,  etc.,  each  of 
which  will  be  described  in  connection 
with  the  building  in  which  it  is  repre- 
sented. 

In  regard  to  the  display7  in  the  Utah 
Building  it  may  be  said  that  though  not 
as  satisfactory  and  complete  as  it  might 
have  been  had  more  money  been  de- 
voted to  the  enterprise  and  more  interest 
taken  by  the  people  in  general  in  the 
matter  of  Utah’s  proper  representation 
at  the  Fair,  yet  the  exhibit  taken  alto- 
gether is  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
no  doubt  attracts  considerable  atten- 
tion. 

A greater  abundance  and  more  varied 
exhibit  in  the  different  lines  of  dainty 
industry,  in  which  our  art  workers  excel, 
such  as  hand-painted  china,  embroidery, 
etc.,  might  have  been  provided,  the  dis- 
plays hardly  making  the  creditable  show- 
ing possible,  considering  the  amount  of 
talent  which  has  been  displayed  by  our 
lady  artists. 

It  is  possible  that  many  feared  their 
artistic  and  valuable  work  might  be  de- 
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stroyed  or  injured  in  transportation  or 
other  ways,  but  whatever  may  be  the 
cause  the  fact  is  that  the  display  in  the 
Utah  Building  at  the  World’s  Fair 
hardly  compares  in  abundance  and 
variety  with  that  made  from  time  to 
time  at  our  home  fairs. 

It  is  a great  deal,  however,  for  Utah 
to  be  represented  even  in  a small  way 
at  the  Exposition,  for  no  such  oppor- 
tunity has  ever  been  or  ever  will  be 
again  offered  for  advertising  the  resour- 
ces of  our  Territory  and  the  talents  and 
industry  of  her  people. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  people 
from  every  country  and  clime  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  visit  the  buildings  of 
the  Exposition,  it  will  be  realized  how 
great  is  the  importance  of  the  effect 
which  will  be  made  upon  the  minds  of 
the  myriads  of  visitors  by  the  showing,  j 
material  or  otherwise,  which  is  made  by  J 
our  Territory.  That  the  impression  will 
be  favorable  is  almost  certain,  however, 
for  what  is  lacking  in  some  of  the  de- 
partments is  made  up  in  others,  the  dis- 
play of  Utah’s  great  mineral  exhibit  in 
the  Mining  Building  being  notable 
enough  to  attract  sufficient  favorable 
attention. 

Standing  next  to  the  Utah  Building, 
on  the  east,  is  the  Montana  State  Struc- 
ture which,  though  rather  unpretentious 
in  regard  to  its  exterior,  is  handsomely 
furnished  inside.  It  is  bulit  like  an 
ordinary  dwelling  house,  and  there  is  a 
rotunda  fitted  with  lounging  chairs  out- 
side, and  a number  of  reception  rooms 
within  doors,  made  cosy  and  home-like 
with  pictures  and  sofas,  a piano,  and 
dainty  draperies  and  hangings.  Mon- 
tana’s principal  exhibits  are  in  the 
Mining  Building,  where  she  makes  a 
truly  royal  display. 

Montana’s  next  door  neighbor  is  the 
Idaho  Building,  a structure  built  in  the 


style  of  an  old-fashioned  colonial  house, 
and  extremely  unique,  from  the  fact  that 
most  of  its  inside  walls  are  made  of  ore, 
covered  with  mica,  a material  found 
only  in  one  other  State  in  the  Union. 
The  building,  though  far  from  being  a 
strikingly  beautiful  or  inviting  structure, 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  unique  in 
the  grounds.  But  little  attempt  has 
been  made  in  the  way  of  a display  of 
exhibits  in  the  state  buildings,  the  prin- 
cipal efforts  having  been  devoted  to  the 
larger  general  buildings,  such  as  the 
Mining,  Agricultural,  and  Horticultural 
Buildings,  in  each  of  which  Idaho  has  a 
truly  remarkable  display. 

North  Dakota  is  represented  by  a 
beautiful  building,  70x50  feet,  with  a 
main  assembly  hall  down  strais  and  a 
number  of  pleasant  reception  rooms  on 
the  upper  floor. 

The  main  hall  is  decorated  with  grains, 
the  walls,  partitions,  etc.,  with  fanciful 
designs  in  colored  corn.  There  are  a 
number  of  portraits  and  pictures  of 
animals  executed  with  grains.  There  are 
three  hundred  specimens  of  grass  in  the 
building.  The  South  Dakota  Building 
stands  opposite  her  sister  State  structure 
on  the  other  side  of  the  avenue  leading 
into  the  grounds,  and  has  a main  hall 
and  upper  gallery,  both,  filled  with 
exhibits.  The  lower  floor  is  devoted  to 
the  display  of  wheat  and  other  grains, 
ores,  woods,  etc.,  the  most  striking 
among  the  latter,  being  the  petrified 
woods  from  the  Black  Hills,  a number 
of  specimens  being  polished  so  as  to 
resemble  the  finest  marbles.  In  a little 
alcove  in  the  gallery  is  kept  a mammoth 
registry  book,  whose  weight  is  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  pounds.  Stand- 
ing upright,  its  height  measures  twenty- 
five  inches,  its  width,  when  closed, 
twenty-six  inches,  and  when  open,  four 
feet  and  four  inches.  The  whole  hide 
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of  a cow  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  book. 

The  gallery  upstairs  is  devoted  princi- 
pally to  the  display  of  curiosities, 
among  them  being  a quilt  made  by  a 
man,  of  red,  black  and  white  pieces  of 
flannel  cut  in  tiny  diamond  and  round 
pieces,  all  neatly  sewn  by  hand.  The 
most  interesting  thing,  however,  is  a 
large  picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  em- 
broidered in  silk  and  hair,  the  work  of 
a colored  woman,  who  is  a native  of 
Sioux  Falls,  and  executed  so  finely  as 
to  resemble  an  etching. 

There  are  also  a number  of  fine  paint- 
ings illustrative  of  placer  mining  near 
Deadwood. 

The  Colorado  Building  stands  far 
back  from  the  street,  and  has  a wide 
lawn  and  winding  paths,  which  make 
its  grounds  very  attractive.  Its  number 
of  wide  balconies  and  large,  airy  rooms 
make  it  one  of  the  pleasantest  buildings 
on  the  grounds.  The  exhibits  princi- 
pally consist  of  grains  and  ore.  A num- 
ber of  pictures  of  the  famous  Colorado 
scenery  are  among  the  most  interesting 
things  in  the  building. 

The  other  state  buildings  make  a list 
too  long  to  be  described  in  one  paper? 
and  we  will  therefore  desist  for  the 
present.  Josephine  Spencer. 


GEORGE  PEABODY. 

If  America  had  been  asked  who  were 
to  be  her  most  munificent  givers  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  she  would  scarcely 
have  pointed  to  two  grocer’s  boys,  one 
in  a little  country  store  at  Danvers, 
Mass.,  and  the  other  in  Baltimore;  both 
poor,  both  uneducated;  the  one  leaving 
seven  millions  to  John  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity and  Hospital,  the  other  nearly  nine 
millions  to  elevate  humanity.  George 
Peabody  was  born  in  Danvers,  February 


18,  1795.  His  parents  were  respectable, 
hard-working  people,  whose  scanty  in- 
come afforded  little  education  for  their 
children.  George  grew  up  an  obedient, 
faithful  son,  called  a "mother-boy”  by 
his  companions,  from  his  devotion  to 
her — a title  of  which  any  boy  may  well 
be  proud. 

At  eleven  years  of  age  he  must  go 
out  into  the  world  to  earn  his  living. 
Doubtless  his  mother  wished  to  keep 
her  child  in  school;  but  there  was  no 
mone}'.  A place  was  found  with  a Mr. 
Proctor,  in  a grocery  store,  and  here, 
for  four  years,  he  worked  day  by  day, 
giving  his  earnings  to  his  mother,  and 
winning  esteem  for  his  promptness  and 
honesty.  But  the  boy  at  fifteen  began 
to  grow  ambitious.  He  longed  for  a 
larger  store  and  a broader  field.  Going 
with  his  maternal  grandfather  to  Thet- 
ford,  Vt.,  he  remained  a year,  when  he 
came  back  to  work  for  his  brother  in  a 
dry-goods  store  in  Newburyport.  Per- 
haps now  in  this  larger  town  his  ambi- 
tion would  be  satisfied,  when,  lo ! the 
store  burned,  and  George  was  thrown 
out  of  employment. 

His  father  had  died,  and  he  was 
without  a dollar  in  the  world.  Ambi- 
tion seemed  of  little  use  now.  How- 
ever, an  uncle  in  Georgetown,  D.  C., 
hearing  that  the  boy  needed  work,  sent 
for  him,  and  thither  he  went  for  two 
years.  Here  he  made  many  friends, 
and  won  trade,  by  his  genial  manner 
and  respectful  bearing.  His  tact  was 
unusual.  He  never  wounded  the  feelings 
of  a buyer  of  goods,  never  tried  him 
with  unnecessary  talk,  never  seemed 
impatient,  and  was  punctual  to  the 
minute.  Perhaps  no  one  trait  is  more 
desirable  than  the  latter.  A person 
who  breaks  his  appointments,  or  keeps 
others  waiting  for  him,  ioses  friends, 
and  business  success  as  well. 
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A young  man’s  habits  are  always  ob- 
served. If  he  be  worthy,  and  has 
energy,  the  world  has  a place  for  him, 
and  sooner  or  later  he  will  find  it.  A 
wholesale  dry-goods  dealer,  Mr.  Riggs, 
had  been  watching  young  Peabody.  He 
desired  a ’ partner  of  energy,  persever- 
ance, and  honesty.  Calling  on  the 
young  clerk,  he  asked  him  to  put  his 
labor  against  his,  Mr.  Riggs’  capital. 

“But  I am  only  nineteen  years  of 
age,”  was  the  reply. 

This  was  considered  no  objection, 
and  the  partnership  was  formed.  A 
year  later,  the  business  was  moved  to 
Baltimore.  The  boyish  partner  traveled 
on  horseback  through  the  western 
wilds  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia,  selling  goods,  and 
lodging  over  night  with  farmers  or  plant- 
ers. In  seven  years  the  business  had 
so  increased  that  branch  houses  were 
established  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  Finally  Mr.  Ri  ggs  retired  from 
the  firm;  and  George  Peabody  found  him- 
self, at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  at  the  head 
of  a large  and  wealthy  establishment, 
which  his  own  energy,  industry,  and 
honesty  had  helped  largely  to  build. 
He  had  bent  his  life  to  one  purpose, 
that  of  making  his  business  a success. 
No  one  person  can  do  many  things  well. 

Having  visited  London  several  times 
in  matters  of  trade,  he  determined  to 
make  that  great  city  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. He  had  studied  finance  by  ex- 
perience as  well  as  close  observation, 
and  believed  that  he  could  make  money 
in  the  great  metropolis.  Having  estab- 
lished himself  as  a banker  at  Wanford 
Court,  he  took  simple  lodgings,  and 
lived  without  display.  When  Americans 
visited  London,  they  called  upon  the 
genial,  true-hearted  banker,  whose  integ- 
rity they  could  always  depend  upon, 
and  transacted  their  business  with  him. 


In  1851,  the  World’s  Fair  was  opened 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  Prince 
Albert  having  worked  earnestly  to  make 
it  a great  success.  Congress  neglected 
to  make  the  needed  appropriations  for 
America;  and  her  people  did  not  care, 
apparently,  whether  Powers’  Greek 
Slave,  Hoe’s  wonderful  printing-press, 
or  the  McCormick  reaper  were  seen  or 
not.  But  George  Peabody  cared  for 
the  honor  of  his  nation,  and  gave  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  to  the  American  ex- 
hibitors, that  they  might  make  their 
display  worthy  of  the  great  country 
which  they  were  to  represent.  The  same 
year,  he  gave  his  first  Fourth  of  July 
dinner  to  leading  Americans  and  English- 
men, headed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
While  he  remembered  and  honored  the 
day  which  freed  us  from  England,  no 
one  did  more  than  he  to  bind  the  two 
nations  together  by  the  great  kindness 
of  a great  heart. 

Mr.  Peabody  was  no  longer  the  poor 
grocery  boy,  or  the  dry-goods  clerk. 
He  was  fine  looking,  most  intelligent 
from  his  wide  reading,  a total  abstainer 
from  liquors  and  tobacco,  honored  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  very  rich.  Should 
he  buy  an  immense  estate,  and  live  like 
a prince?  Should  he  give  parties  and 
grand  dinners,  and  have  servants  in 
livery?  Oh,  no!  Mr.  Peabody  had 
acquired  his  wealth  for  a different  pur- 
pose. He  loved  humanity.  “How  could 
he  elevate  the  people?”  was  the  one 
question  of  his  life.  He  would  not  wait 
till  his  death,  and  let  others  spend  his 
money;  he  would  have  the  satisfaction 
of  spending  it  himself. 

And  now  began  a life  of  benevolence 
which  is  one  of  the  brightest  in  our 
history.  Unmarried  and  childless,  he 
made  other  wives  and  children  happy 
by  his  boundless  generosity.  If  the  story 
be  true,  that  he  was  once  engaged  to  a 
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beautiful  American  girl,  who  gave  him 
up  for  a former  poor  lover,  the  world 
has  been  the  gainer  by  her  choice. 

In  1852,  Mr.  Peabody  gave  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  help  fit  out  the 
second  expedition  under  Dr.  Kane,  in 
his  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin;  and 
for  this  gift  a portion  of  the  newly-dis- 
covered country  was  justly  called  Pea- 
body Land.  This  same  year  the  town 
of  Danvers,  his  birthplace,  decided  to 
celebrate  its  centennial.  Of  course  the 
rich  London  banker  was  invited  as  one 
of  the  guests.  He  was  too  busy  to  be 
present,  but  sent  a letter,  to  be  opened 
on  the  day  of  celebration.  The  seal  was 
broken  at  dinner,  and  this  was  the  toast, 
or  sentiment,  it  contained:  "education — 
a debt  due  from  present  to  future  genera- 
tions." A check  was  enclosed  for  twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing an  Institute,  with  a free  library  and 
free  course  of  lectures.  Afterward  this 
gift  was  increased  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  poor  boy 
had  not  forgotten  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood. 

Four  years  later,  when  Peabody  Insti- 
tute was  dedicated,  the  giver,  who  had 
been  absent  from  America  twenty  years, 
was  present.  New  York  and  other  cities 
offered  public  receptions;  but  he  declined 
all  save  Danvers.  A great  procession 
was  formed,  the  houses  along  the  streets 
being  decorated,  all  eager  to  do  honor  to 
their  noble  townsman.  The  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  Edward  Everett,  and 
others  made  eloquent  addresses,  and  then 
the  kina-faced,  great-hearted  man  re- 
sponded : 

"Though  Providence  has  granted  me 
an  unvaried  and  unusual  success  in  the 
pursuit  of  fortune  in  other  lands,  I am 
still  in  heart  the  humble  boy  who  left 
yonder  unpretending  dwelling  many, 
very  many  years  ago.  * * * There  is 


not  a youth  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice  whose  early  opportunities  and  ad- 
vantages are  not  very  much  greater  than 
were  my  own;  and  I have  since  achieved 
nothing  that  is  impossible  to  the  most 
humble  boy  among  you.  Bear  in  mind, 
that,  to  be  truly  great,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  you  should  gain  wealth  and  import- 
ance. Steadfast  and  undeviating  truth , 
fearless  and  straightforward  integrity , and 
an  honor  ever  unsullied  by  an  unworthy 
word  or  action,  make  their  possessor 
greater  than  worldly  success  or  prosper- 
ity. These  qualities  constitute  great- 
ness. ” 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Peabody  deter- 
mined to  build  an  Institute,  combining 
a free  library  and  lectures  with  an 
Academy  of  Music  and  an  Art  Gallery, 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  gave  over  one  million  dollars — 
a princely  gift  indeed!  Well  might 
Baltimore  be  proud  of  the  day  when  he 
sought  a home  in  her  midst. 

But  the  merchant  prince  had  not 
finished  his  giving.  He  saw  the  poor  of 
the  great  city  of  London,  living  in 
wretched,  desolate  homes.  Vice  and 
poverty  were  joining  hands.  He,  too, 
had  been  poor.  He  could  sympathize 
with  those  who  knew  not  how  to  make 
ends  meet.  What  would  so  stimulate 
these  people  to  good  citizenship  as  com- 
fortable and  cheerful  abiding-places? 
March  12,  1862,  he  called  together  a few 
of  his  trusted  friends  in  London,  and 
placed  in  their  hands,  for  the  erection 
of  neat,  tasteful  dwellings  for  the  poor, 
the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Ah,  what  a friend  the  poor 
had  found!  not  the  gift  of  a few  dollars, 
which  would  soon  be  absorbed  in  rent, 
but  homes  which  for  a small  amount 
might  be  enjoyed  as  long  as  they  lived. 

At  once  some  of  the  worst  portions  of 
London  were  purchased;  tumbledown 
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structures  were  removed;  and  plain,  high 
brick  blocks  erected,  around  open 
squares,  where  the  children  could  find 
a playground.  Gas  and  water  were  sup- 
plied, bathing  and  laundry  rooms  fur- 
nished. Then  the  poor  came  eagerly, 
with  their  scanty  furniture,  and  hired 
one  or  two  rooms  for  twenty-five  or  fifty 
cents  a week, — cabmen,  shoemakers, 
tailors,  and  needle- women.  Tenants 
were  required  to  be  temperate  and  of 
good  moral  character.  Soon  tiny  pots 
of  flowers  were  seen  in  the  windows,  and 
a happier  look  stole  into  the  faces  of 
hard-working  fathers  and  mothers. 

Mr.  Peabody  soon  increased  his  gift 
to  the  London  poor  to  three  million 
dollars,  saying,  "If  judiciously  managed 
for  two  hundred  years,  its  accumulation 
will  amount  to  a sum  sufficient  to  buy 
the  city  of  London.” 

No  wonder  that  these  gifts  of  millions 
began  to  astonish  the  world.  London 
gave  him  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a 
gold  box, —an  honor  rarely  bestowed,— 
and  erected  his  bronze  statue  near  the 
Royal  Exchange.  Queen  Victoria  wished 
to  make  him  a baron;  but  he  declined 
all  titles.  What  gift,  then,  would  he 
accept,  was  eagerly  asked.  “A  letter 
from  the  Queen  of  England,  which  I 
may  carry  across  the  Atlantic,  and  de- 
posit as  a memorial  of  one  of  her  most 
faithful  sons,”  was  the  response.  It  is 
not  strange  that  so  pure  and  noble  a 
man  as  George  Peabody  admired  the 
purity  and  nobility  of  character  of  her 
who  governs  England  so  wisely. 

A beautiful  letter  was  returned  by  the 
Queen,  assuring  him  how  deeply  she 
appreciated  his  noble  act  of  more  than 
princely  munificence, — an  act,  as  the 
Queen  believes,  "wholly  without  paral- 
lel,” and  asking  him  to  accept  a minia- 
ture portrait  of  herself.  The  portrait, 
in  a massive  gold  frame,  is  fourteen 


inches  long  and  ten  inches  wide,  repre- 
senting the  Queen  in  robes  of  state, 
the  largest  miniature  ever  attempted  in 
England,  and  for  the  making  of  which 
a furnace  was  especially  built.  The 
cost  is  believed  to  have  been  over  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  gold.  It  is  now  pre- 
served, with  her  letter,  in  the  Peabody 
Institute  near  Danvers. 

Oct.  25,  1866,  the  beautiful  white 
marble  Institute  in  Baltimore  was  to  be 
dedicated.  Mr.  Peabody  had  crossed 
the  ocean  to  be  present.  Besides  the 
famous  and  the  learned,  twenty  thou- 
sand children  with  Peabody  badges 
were  gathered  to  meet  him.  The  great 
man’s  heart  was  touched  as  he  said, 
"Never  have  I seen  a more  beautiful 
sight  than  this  vast  collection  of  inter- 
esting children.  The  review  of  the  finest 
army,  attended  by  the  most  delightful 
strains  of  martial  music,  could  never 
give  me  half  the  pleasure.”  He  was 

now  seventy-one  years  old.  He  had 

given  nearly  five  millions;  could  the 
world  expect  any  more?  He  realized 
that  the  freed  slaves  in  the  south  needed 
an  education.  They  were  poor,  and  so 
were  a large  portion  of  the  white  race. 
He  would  give  for  their  education  three 
million  dollars,  the  same  amount  he  had 
bestowed  upon  the  poor  of  London.  To 
the  trustees  having  this  gift  in  charge 
he  said,  “With  my  advancing  years,  my 
attachment  to  my  native  land  has  but 
become  more  devoted.  My  hope  and 
faith  in  its  successful  and  glorious 
future  have  grown  brighter  and  stronger. 
But,  to  make  her  prosperity  more  than 
superficial,  her  moral  and  intellectual 
development  should  keep  pace  with  her 
material  growth.  1 feel  most  deeply, 
therefore,  that  it  is  the  duty  and  privilege 
of  the  more  favored  and  wealthy  portions 
of  our  nation  to  assist  those  who  are 
less  fortunate.”,3  Noble  words!  Mr. 
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Peabody’s  health  was  beginning  to  fail, 
^yhat  he  did  must  now  be  done  quickly. 
Yale  College  received  a hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  a Museum  of  Natural 
History;  Harvard  the  same, for  a Museum 
of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology;  to  found 
the  PeabodyAcademy  of  Science  at  Salem 
a hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars; 
to  Newburyport  Library,  wRere  the  fire 
threw  him  out  of  employment,  and  thus 
probably  broadened  his  path  in  life, 
fifteen  thousand  dollars;  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  each  to  various  institutions 
of  learning  throughout  the  country;  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission during  the  war,  besides  four 
million  dollars  to  his  relatives:  making 
in  all  thirteen  million  dollars.  Just  be- 
fore his  return  to  England,  he  made  one 
of  the  most  tender  gifts  of  his  life.  The 
dear  mother  whom  he  idolized  was  dead, 
but  he  would  build  her  a fitting  monu- 
ment; not  a granite  shaft,  but  a beautiful 
Memorial  Church  at  Georgetown,  Mass., 
where  for  centuries,  perhaps,  others  will 
worship  the  God  she  worshiped.  On  a 
marble  tablet  are  the  words,  "Affection- 
ately consecrated  by  her  children,  George 
and  Judith,  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Judith 
Peabody.”  Whittier  wrote  the  hymn  for 
its  dedication:  — 

The  heart,  and  not  the  hand,  has  wrought, 

From  sunken  base  to  tower  above, 

The  image  of  a tender  thought, 

The  memory  of  a deathless  love. 

Nov.  4,  1869,  Mr.  Peabody  lay  dying 
at  the  house  of  a friend  m London.  The 
Queen  sent  a special  telegram  of  inquiry 
and  sympathy,  and  desired  to  call  upon 
him  in  person;  but  it  was  too  late.  "It 
is  a great  mystery,”  said  the  dying  man 
feebly;  "but  I shall  know  all  soon.”  At 
midnight  he  passed  to  his  reward. 

Westminster  Abbey  opened  her  doors 
for  a great  funeral,  where  statesmen  and 
earls  bowed  their  heads  in  honor  of  the 


departed.  Then  the  Queen  sent  her 
noblest  man-of-war,  "Monarch,”  to  bear 
instate  across  the  Atlantic,  "her  friend," 
the  once  poor  boy  of  Danvers.  Around 
the  coffin,  in  a room  draped  in  black, 
stood  immense  wax  candles,  lighted. 
When  the  great  ship  reached  America, 
legislatures  adjourned,  and  went  with 
•governors  and  famous  men  to  receive 
the  precious  freight.  The  body  was 
taken  by  train  to  Peabody,  and  then 
placed  on  a funeral  car,  eleven  feet  long 
and  ten  feet  high,  covered  with  black 
velvet,  trimmed  with  silver  lace  and 
stars. 

Under  the  casket  were  winged  cherubs 
in  silver.  The  car  was  drawn  by  six 
horses  covered  with  black  and  silver, 
while  corps  of  artillery  preceded  the 
long  procession.  At  sunset  the  Institute 
was  reached,  and  there,  surrounded  by 
the  English  and  American  flags,  draped 
with  crape,  the  guard  kept  silent  watch 
about  the  dead.  At  the  funeral,  at  the 
church,  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  pro- 
nounced the  eloquent  eulogy,  of  the 
"brave,  honest,  noble-hearted  friend  of 
mankind,”  and  then,  amid  a great  con- 
course of  people,  George  Peabody  was 
buried  at  Harmony  Grove,  by  the  side  of 
the  mother  whom  he  so  tenderly  loved. 
Doubtless  he  looked  out  upon  this  green 
sward  from  his  attic  window  when  a 
child,  or  when  he  labored  in  the  village 
store.  Well  might  two  nations  unite  in 
doing  honor  to  this  man,  both  good  and 
great,  who  gave  nine  million  dollars  to 
bless  humanity. 

[The  building  fund  of  ^500,000  left 
by  Mr.  Peabody  for  the  benfit  of  the 
poor  of  London  has  now  increased  by 
rents  and  interest  to  ^£857,320.  The 
whole  great  sum  of  this  money  is  in 
active  employment,  together  with  ^340,- 
000  which  the  trusts  have  borrowed.  A 
total  of  ^1,170,787  has  been  expended 
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during  the  time  the  fund  has  been  in  ex- 
istence, of  which  ^80,903  was  laid  out 
during  1884.  The  results  of  these  opera- 
tions are  seen  in  blocks  of  artisans’ 
dwellings  built  on  land  purchased  by 
the  trustees  and  let  to  working  men  at 
rents  within  their  means,  containing 
conveniences  and  comforts  not  ordinarily 
attainable  by  them,  thus  fulfilling  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  Mr.  Peabody. 
At  the  present  time  4551  separate  dwell- 
ings have  been  erected,  containing 
10,144  rooms,  inhabited  by  18,453  per- 
sons. Thirteen  new  blocks  of  buildings 
are  now  in  course  of  erection  and  near 
completion.  Indeed,  there  is  no  cessa- 
tion in  the  work  of  fulfilling  the  inten- 
tions of  the  noble  bequest. — Boston 
Journal , March  7,  1885.] 


A SCHOOLROOM  DIFFICULTY. 

A young  lady  who  had  had  no  exper- 
ience as  a teacher  took  charge  of  a 
room  of  thirty  primary  pupils.  Every- 
thing went  along  smoothly  for  a few 
days;  the  children  appeared  to  love  her 
very  much.  Seeing  a boy  one  day  eating 
an  apple,  she  told  him  to  come  forward 
and  stand  before  her,  and  was  surprised 
that  he  refused.  Without  stopping  to 
examine  whether  he  refused  from 
timidity  or  from  disobedience,  she 
called  on  the  Principal  for  aid. 

“I  cannot  punish;  what  can'd  do? 
He  must  obey  me  or  my  influence  is 
gone.  ” 

What  was  to  be  done?  It  seemed  a 
serious  matter  to  her.  The]]Principal 
urged  her  not  to  be  hasty,  to  be  patient 
and  gain  her  point  by  tact. 

"You  can  manage  him  if  you  employ 
skill.  You  must  feel  yourself  to  be  his 
superior,  not  only  in  strength  and 
knowledge,  but  in  management.  ” 

She  returned  to  her  schoolroom. 


There  sat  the  lad  at  his  seat.  She 
began  to  speak  to  the  school  about  the 
manliness  of  obedience. 

"George  Washington  obeyed  his 
mother  even  when  he  became  the  Com- 
manding General.  All  great  and 
generous  people  listen  to  the  wishes  of 
others;  the  mean  and  bad  do  not  care 
for  the  desires  of  others.  If  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  school  calls  for  me  I go. 
Now,  I think  everyone  here  wants  to 
be  Obedient,  even  if  it  is  not  pleasant.” 
She  now  appealed  to  one  and  then  to 
another  to.  arise  if  they  were  willing. 
As  pupil  after  pupil  arose,  the  feeling 
began  to  spread.  She  could  see  that 
Henry  was  giving  way. 

“All  who  are  willing  to  do  promptly 
what  is  asked  may  rise. 

All  stood  up,  even  Henry. 

"Yes,  I see  you  are  ready  to  make 
the  schoolroom  pleasant.  A short  time 
ago  I asked  Henry  to  come  out  in 
front;  he  was  not  willing  to  do  so  then, 
but  he  is  now,  so  he  may  come  and 
stand  before  me. " 

Henry  obeyed,  seemingly  glad  of  the 
opportunity.  The  teacher  continued: 
"You  see  Henry  looks  much  happier 
than  when  he  was  on  his  seat;  he  is 
happier  because  he  is  doing  right.  No 
matter  how  small  a thing  you  do  that 
is  wrong  you  feel  unhappy.  ” 

Desiring  to  make  a permanent  im- 
pression, the  teacher  added: 

"Henry  may  be  seated.  Children, 
you  will  find  many  times,  at  school  and 
at  home,  that  disagreeable  things  must 
be  done.  Men  are  great  who  do  these 
things  without  shrinking;  such  we  call 
heroes.  You  may  be  heroes  here  and  at 
home.  Henry  was  not  quite  a hero 
because  he  hesitated,  but  he  will  do 
better  next  time.  ” 

Vie  Smith. 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


Without  Purse  and  Scrip. 

I t T requires  constant  watching  on 
the  part  of  those  whom  God 
chooses  to  be  His  servants  to 
keep  out  of  the  Church  of  Christ  false 
doctrines,  false  practices,  and  false  con- 
ceptions concerning  duty.  Well  did  the 
apostle  say  that  the  Lord  had  placed  cer- 
tain officers  in  His  Church  “for  the  per- 
fecting of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ,”  because  a very  little  experience 
with  mankind  will  show  how  necessary 
it  is  that  there  should  be  men  inspired 
of  God  in  charge  of  His  Church — shep- 
herds, who  are  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Great  Shepherd  in  caring  for  the 
flock.  Errors  are  liable  at  all  times  to 
creep  in — errors  in  doctrine,  errors  in 
practice,  errors  which  lead  the  people 
astray  and  would  result,  if  not  checked, 
in  great  injur}7  to  the  Church,  if  not  to 
its  overthrow.  It  was  in  this  way, 
doubtless,  that  the  primitive  Church  fell 
into  darkness  and  became  apostate. 
The  apostles  were  slain;  others  who 
bore  the  priesthood  and  enjoyed  revela- 
tion from  God  were  also  destroyed. 
But  the  Church  did  not  immediately  fall 
into  utter  darkness.  It  was  by  degrees, 
yielding  a little  in  one  direction,  and 
yielding  a little  in  another,  untd  there 
was  a complete  departure  from  many  of 
the  pure  principles  of  the  gospel  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

In  our  own  day  we  can  see  the  ten- 
dency there  is  to  stray  from  the  exact 
path.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the 


doctrine  taught  so  plainly  in  the  revela- 
tions concerning  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  without  purse  and  scrip.  How 
many  there  are  who  think  that  this  is  no 
longer  possible,  and  who  argue  that  the 
gospel  cannot  be  preached  without  the 
aid  of  purse  and  scrip.  Yet  while  it  may 
be  necessary  under  some  circumstances, 
when  properly  counseled  by  the  authori- 
ties which  God  has  placed  in  His 
Church  to  govern  it,  that  men  should  go 
out  with  means  to  accomplish  certain 
ends,  the  immutable  truth  still  remains 
that  God  is  as  able  to  feed  and  clothe 
His  Elders  today  as  He  ever  was  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  mankind.  But  it 
requires  faith  to  sustain  men  in  doing 
this — perhaps  greater  faith  in  many 
fields  today  than  it  did  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Church.  Of  course  the  fact  must 
be  recognized  that  through  the  increase 
of  socialism  and ' anarchism,  and  the 
strict  laws  which  are  enacted  concerning 
tramps  and  vagrants,  the  Elders  cannot 
do  in  many  lands  what  they  did  in 
former  times — that  is,  travel  without 
money.  There  are  many  places  where 
men  must  have  a certain  amount  of 
money  in  their  possession  or  they  can 
be  arrested  as  vagrants  and  consigned  to 
prison.  Where  such  circumstances  as 
these  exist,  they  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  But  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  conditions  in  some  coun- 
tries, it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  servants  of  God  must  all  go  out  fur- 
nished with  purse  and  scrip  to  preach 
the  gospel.  It  is  by  the  exercise  of 
faith  that  the  gospel  has  been  carried  to 
many  lands,  and  thousands  have  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
who  would  have  died  probably  in  ignor- 
ance of  its  glorious  principles,  had  the 
men  who  carried  it  to  them  not  been 
men  of  faith  sufficient  to  go  without 
purse  and  scrip. 
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It  would  be  a great  misfortune,  as  we 
view  the  situation,  for  the  Elders  of  our 
Church  to  lay  aside  the  solemn  injunc- 
tion and  command  of  the  Savior  upon 
this  point,  and  to  conclude  in  their  own 
minds  that  they  could  not  go  forth  to 
the  nations  which  have  not  yet  heard 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  without 
they  had  means  enough  to  pay  their 
way.  We  should  soon  fall  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  sectarian  world,  if  this 
spirit  were  yielded  to.  And  yet  what 
observing  man  among  us  is  there  who 
cannot  perceive  this  tendency  among 
the  missionaries?  If  this  were  allowed 
to  go  unchecked,  we  can  imagine  what 
the  result  would  be. 

To  prevent  the  evils  that  would  result 
from  the  adoption  and  general  practice 
of  such  views,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Lord  should  have  men  to  preside  among 
His  people  who  are  inspired  of  Him, 
and  who,  when  they  see  any  wrong  ten- 
dency, have  the  courage  to  lift  up  their 
voices  in  protest  against  it. 


Healing  by  Faith. 

There  is  another  tendency  that  is 
very  noticeable  among  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  and  against  which  the  voices  of 
the  servants  of  God  should  be  lifted  in 
continued  protest,  and  that  is  the  incli- 
nation that  seems  to  be  growing  every- 
where to  resort  to  drugs  and  doctors 
when  sickness  enters  the  household, 
instead  of  having  recourse  to  the  means 
which  God  has  commanded  His  people 
to  use.  The  laying  on  of  hands  for  the 
healing  of  the  sick  is  an  ordinance  of 
the  gospel.  One  of  the  signs  which  the 
Lord  Jesus  Himself  promised  His  disci- 
ples in  ancient  days  that  should  follow 
them  that  believed,  was  “they  shall  lay 
hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  re- 
cover. ' In  our  da)  the  promise  has 


been  renewed,  and  we  can  claim  it;  for 
the  Lord  says: 

For  I am  God,  and  mine  arm  is  not  shortened  ; and 
I will  show  miracles,  signs,  and  wonders,  unto  all 
those  who  believe  on  my  name. 

And  whoso  shall  ask  it  in  my  name  in  faith,  they 
shall  cast  out  devils;  'hey  shall  h *al  the  sick,  they 
shall  cause  the  blind  to  receive  their  sight,  and  the 
deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak,  and  the  lame  to 
-wal  k ; 

And  the  time  spee  d lv  cometh  that  great  things  are 
to  be  shown  forth  unto  the  children  of  men. 

Many,  however,  fail  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  promises,  and  excuse 
themselves  for  doing  so  by  saying  that 
faith  without  works  is  dead.  They 
seem  to  think  that  works  consist  in 
sending  for  a doctor  and  using  what  he 
may  prescribe,  having  apparently  more 
faith  in  man’s  skill  than  in  God’s  power 
to  heal  through  the  ordinance  which  He 
has  appointed. 

In  saying  this  we  would  not  wish  to 
convey  any  wrong  idea.  We  believe  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  those  who  have  sick  in 
their  households  to  do  all  in  their 
power  for  their  comfort,  to  nurse  them 
with  the  greatest  possible  care,  and 
to  use  what  skill  they  may  have  in  that 
direction,  asking  the  Lord  to  bless  the 
means  which  they  use,  and  also  to  in- 
spire those  who  may  have  to  wait  upon 
the  sick  to  do  the  very  thing  for  them 
that  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage. 
In  this  way  works  can  be  united  with 
faith,  and  the  ordinance  of  the  gospel 
can  be  used.  The  Lord  says: 

And  whosoever  among  you  are  sick,  and  have  not 
faith  to  be  hea'ed.  but  believe,  shall  be  nourished  with 
| all  tenderness,  with  herbs  and  mild  food,  and  that  not 
by  the  hand  of  an  enemy. 

A d the  Eiders  "f  the  Church,  two  or  more,  shall  be 
called,  and  shall  pray  f >r  and  lay  their  hands  upon 
them  in  my  name  ; and  if  they  die  they  shall  die  urito 
me,  and  if  they  live  they  shall  live  unto  me. 

* * * * *-  * * * 

And  again,  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  he  that  hath 
faith  in  me  to  be  healed,  and  is  not  appointed  unto 
death,  shall  be  healed  ; 
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He  who  hath  faith  to  see  shall  see; 

He  who  hath  faith  to  hear  shall  hear  ; 

The  lame  who  hath  faith  to  leap  shall  leap ; 

And  they  who  have  not  faith  to  do  these  things,  but 
believe  in  me,  have  power  to  become  my  sons ; and 
inasmuch  as  they  break  not  my  laws,  thou  shalt  bear 
their  infirmities. 

This  is  the  Lord’s  teaching  concern- 
ing the  treatment  of  the  sick  who  have 
not  faith  to  be  healed,  and  it  should 
receive  attention  from  the  Saints.  It  is 
only  reasonable  to  think  that  the  Lord 
knows  better  that  which  is  good  for  us 
than  man  does.  His  power  to  heal  is 
without  limit.  He  desires  His  children 
to  exercise  faith.  By-  its  exercise  great 
blessings  can  be  obtained.  The  more  it 
is  exercised  and  the  oftener  the  results 
which  are  desired  are  obtained,  the 
stronger  does  faith  become. 

Children  who  are  taught  by  their  par- 
ents to  desire  the  laying  on  of  hands  by 
the  Elders  when  they  are  sick,  receive 
astonishing  benefits  therefrom,  and  their 
faith  becomes  exceedingly  strong.  But 
if  instead  of  teaching  them  that  the 
Lord  has  placed  the  ordinance  of  laying 
on  of  hands  for  the  healing  of  the  sick 
in  His  Church,  a doctor  is  immediately 
sent  for  when  anything  ails  them,  they 
gain  confidence  in  the  doctor  and  his 
prescriptions  and  lose  faith  in  the  ordi- 
nance. 

How  long  would  it  take,  if  this  tend- 
ency were  allowed  to  grow  among  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  before  faith  in  the 
ordinance  of  laying  on  of  hands  would 
die  out?  Little  by  little  the  practice  of 
using  drugs  and  resorting  to  men  and 
women  skilled  in  their  use  would  grow 
among  the  people,  until  those  who  had 
sick  children  or  other  relatives  who  did 
not  send  for  a doctor  when  they  were 
attacked  with  sickness,  would  be  looked 
upon  as  heartless  and  cruel.  Perhaps 
they  would  be  taunted  for  not  sending 
for  some  skilled  person,  and  perchance 


be  condemned  for  trusting  entirely  to 
the  ordinance  of  the  gospel  and  the 
proper  nursing  and  kind  attentions  which 
every  person  who  is  sick  should  receive. 

There  is  great  need  of  stirring  up  the 
Latter-day  Saints  upon  this  point.  Faith 
should  be  encouraged.  The  people 
should  be  taught  that  great  and  mighty 
works  can  be  accomplished  by  the  exer- 
cise of  faith.  The  sick  have  been  healed, 
devils  have  been  cast  out,  the  blind  have 
been  restored  to  sight,  the  deaf  have 
been  made  to  hear,  lameness  has  been 
cured,  and  even  the  dead  have  been 
raised  to  life,  by  the  exercise  of  faith. 
And  this,  too,  in  our  day  and  in  cur 
Church,  by  the  administration  of  God’s 
servants  in  the  way  appointed.  All 
these  things  can  again  be  done,  under 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  where  faith 
exists.  It  is  this  faith  that  we  should 
seek  to  preserve  and  to  promote  in  the 
breasts  of  our  children  and  of  all  man- 
kind. 


Satan’s  Deceptions. 

There  has  of  late  years  a body  of 
people  arisen  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tian Scientists.  They  are  endeavoring 
to  seduce  the  people  from  the  truth,  and 
to  effect  this  they  point  to  the  miracles 
which  have  been  wrought  through 
Christian  Science.  They  do  not  believe 
in  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  and 
their  example  and  teachings  have  the 
effect  to  destroy  faith  in  the  means 
which  God  has  appointed.  This  is  one 
of  the  tricks  of  the  adversary  of  souls. 
He  seeks  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  weaken  confidence  in  God’s  plan  of 
salvation.  Satan  makes  it  easy  for  those 
who  listen  to  him  to  gam  the  power 
which  he  exercises.  His  followers  need 
not  believe  in  Jesus,  need  not  repent, 
need  not  be  baptized,  need  not  receive 
other  ordinances.  Without  an}'  of  these 
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ordinances,  he  gives  them  signs,  but  not 
unto  salvation.  Thus  he  seduces  them 
and  makes  them  believe  that  the  plan 
which  God  has  revealed  is  not  necessary 
to  be  followed. 

Latter-day  Saints  should  be  warned 
against  such  false  doctrines;  and  when 
they  neglect  to  use  the  ordinances  which 
God  has  appointed  and  lay  them  aside, 
they  are  in  danger  of  being  deceived  by 
these  false  teachings,  and  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  power  to  heal  the 
sick  is  no  longer  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 


“SON,  GIVE  ME  THINE  HEART.”* 

Who  Spoke? 

Who  is  Spoken  To? 

What  is  Said? 

Who  spoke?  A Voice!  Not  accom- 
panied by  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of 
Sinai,  but  a still,  small  voice,  as  ■ if 
ringing  out  of  the  eternities  of  the  past, 
like  echoes  from  our  primeval  child- 
hood; as  if  descending  from  the  bound- 
less spaces  of  the  starry  heavens,  like 
the  song  of  the  angels  at  the  birth  of 
Christ,  “Son,  give  me  thine  heart."  A 
Father’s  voice,  full  of  love.  The  same 
voice  that  cried  out  on  the  morning  of 
creation,  “ Let  there  be  light,"  and  there 
was  light.  The  same  voice  that  will  cry 
out  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection, 
"Let  there  be  life,"  and  the  dead  shall 
live  again. 

The  first  call  was  fully  answered,  so 
will  the  last  one  be,  but  this  one,  so 
yearning,  so  full  of  tenderness  and  long- 
ing, shall  it  be  merely  as  “the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness?  Let  us 
see ! 

Who  is  spoken  to?  The  voice  is  not 

* Sentiment  by  Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  anniversary  of  the  Founder’s 
Day  of  the  B.  Y.  Academy,  October  16,  1893. 


addressed  to  the  physical  creation,  al- 
though even  nature  is  not  unmindful  of 
the  Creator’s  glory;  for  the  Psalmist 
says : 

“The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God> 
and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handi- 
work. Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge. 
There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where 
their  voidte  is  not  heard." 

It  is  not  addressed  to  the  chosen  few 
to  whom  the  Lord  revealed  Himself  in 
visions  and  dreams,  on  mountain  tops 
or  in  the  silent  groves,  in  days  of  old  or 
in  this  last  dispensation.  It  is  to  thee 
that  hast  entered  into  the  everlasting 
covenant  with  Him,  to  serve  Him,  and 
be  His  forevermore;  it  is  to  thee  He 
says,  "Son,  give  me  thine  heart." 

What  is  said?  “Give  me  thine  heart.” 
The  world  says  to  her  inhabitants,  “Give 
me  thy  labor ;”science  says  to  its  devotee, 
“Give  me  thy  knowledge;"  but  a Father 
says  to  his  child,  “ Give  me  thine  heart.  ” 

Each  asks  what  he  considers  of  the 
greatest  value.  The  hand,  symbol  of 

physical  labor,  useful  and  honorable, 
must  be  cultivated  to  meet  the  demands 
of  life’s  necessities;  the  head,  symbol  of 
mental  activities,  elevating  and  controll- 
ing, has  to  be  exercised  to  obtain  mas- 
tership over  the  elements;  but  the  heart, 
the  symbol  of  the  soul’s  motives  and 
aspirations,  vivifying  and  illuminating 
all  that  hand  and  head  can  do;  the  heart 
must  be  consecrated,  to  become  an  accept- 
able offering. 

In  this  asking  and  in  this  preparing  to 
respond,  lies  the  keynote  of  the  educa- 
tional system  which  that  great  man  of 
God,  Brigham  Young,  started  for  the 
youth  of  Zion,  when  he  founded  the 
Brigham  Young  Academy,  eighteen  years 
ago,  today.  “Son,  give  me  thine  heart.” 
This  divine  message  came  to  him,  and 
he  answered,  “ Lord,  it  is  thine.”  Others 
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have  followed  him,  and  responded  like- 
wise. 

Youth  of  Zion,  to  each  of  you  comes 
the  Father’s  voice,  "Child,  give  me  thy 
heart,”  and  are  you  ready  to  respond 
also?  Are  you  prepared  to  answer  the 
question  in  that  divinely  inspired  song, 

Oil.  my  Father,  thou  that  dvvellest, 

In  the  high  and  glorious  place, 

When  shall  I regain  thy  presence, 

And  again  behold  thy  face  ? 

When?  When  to  the  Father’s  loving 
call,  "Son,  give  me  thine  heart,”  you 
and  I have  learned  to  answer  without 
reserve  and  without  qualification,  O, 
Father,  it  is  thine. 

Karl  G.  Maeser. 

TRUE  AND  FALSE  THEOSOPHY. 

The  Saints  at  the  last  conference  were 
considerably  startled  to  hear  that  some 
are  led  away  by  erroneous  doctrines, 
which  doctrines  are  falsely  called 
"Theosophy."  As  there  is  one  true 
religion,  and  many  false  ones,  and  as 
there  is  a true  philosophy  and  many 
that  are  wrong,  so  is  there  a true 
theosophy,  and  some  bogus  theoso- 
phies. 

For  Latter-day  Saints  that  have  a 
good  testimony,  keep  humble  and  prayer- 
ful, all  the  wrong  doctrines  are  of  little 
consequence.  The  Lord  has  founded 
this  Church.  He  has  set  up  the  leaders 
therein  to  guide  His  people,  and  no 
doubt  He  watches  them,  and  would  not 
tolerate  that  they  should  lead  astray  one 
single,  upright  soul.  If  He  has  any- 
thing new  to  reveal,  He  certainly  will 
not  go  around  His  authorized  servants, 
and  reveal  things  concerning  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Church  to  some  man  or 
woman  that  is  not  called  in  the  old  way 
the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  so  clearly 
pointed  out.  But  for  the  benefit  of  the 


younger  ones,  the  less  experienced  ones 
in  the  Church,  a few  items  are  given 
here. 

When  somebody  comes  up  and  denies 
the  resurrection,  doubts  the  atonement, 
professes  to  have  revelations  b>  spirits 
that  give  doctrines  contrary  to  those  in 
the  Church  books,  performs,  perhaps, 
healings  and  other  miracles  through  his 
gifts,  and  then  calls  all  this  “theo- 
sophy” then,  be  sure,  my  dear  young 
friends,  that  this  is  not  theosophy,  but 
theo-sophistry,  and  a very,  dangerous 
deception.  Theo  means  God;  sophia  is 
the  Greek  word  for  wisdom  or  knowledge. 
Theosophy  means,  therefore,  knowledge 
of  God;  also,  further  on,  knowledge  of 
hidden  things,  mysteries,  the  things  per- 
taining to  God,  the  spiritual  world, 
things  past,  present,  and  things  to  come. 

Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet,  gives  in 
one  of  his  revelation's  notice  that  the 
Lord  had  "holy  men,  about  whom  you 
know  nothing,  and  those  have  written 
books.”  These  men  cannot  be  the 
Bible  writers,  for  we  know  something 
about  those  who  wrote  the  holy  book. 
As  far  as  we  know,  Easilius  the  Great 
was  the  last  one  who  is  said  to  have 
held  the  true  Priesthood,  of  whom  we 
have  knowledge.  He  died  570  A.  D.  In 
that  period  the  apostasy  had  already 
become  universal,  and  Catholicism  had 
undisputed  sway  over  the  Christian 
world,  with  the  exception  of  the  Armen- 
ian Church,  which  had  cut  itself  loose 
in  324,  and  then  totally  in  396,  declaring 
that  Christianity  had  apostatized.  In 
fact,  the  Armenian  translation  of  the 
Bible,  by  Mesrob,  the  Armenian  Martin 
Luther,  is  better  than  any  European 
translation  known  to  the  Christian  world. 
Basilius  wrote  a book  about  the  true 
state  of  things,  which  book,  however, 
he  did  not  make  public;  the  clergy 
would  have  destroyed  it.  So  he  hid  it 
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in  a church  under  an  altar,  where  it  was 
not  found  until  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Germany.’^  He  was  a Theo- 
sophist.  So  was  Paracelsus,  so  was 
Lutius  Gratiano  (a  preacher  in  Switzer- 
land); also  Agrippa  Von  Nettesheim, 
treated  in  a work  of  five  volumes  about 
theosophy,  and  the  three  different  kinds 
of  magic — the  white,  the  black,  and  the 
natural.  He  shows  to  the  astonished 
reader  the  beauties,  and  usefulness, 
and  harmlessness  of  the  natural  magic, 
especially  for  medical  purposes.  He 
sends  cold  shivers  through  the  reader 
when  he  points  out  the  power,  the  dark 
sin  and  terrible  danger  of  the  thirty-two 
kinds  of  the  Black  Art;  and  he  agrees 
with  all  the  older  theosophists  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  old  world,  that  the 
"white  art"  disappeared  when  with 
Jesus,  the  Apostles,  and  their  true  fol- 
lowers, the  true  priesthood  was  taken 
away  from  the  earth. 

The  medical  and  other  performances 
by  some  of  the  theosophists  created 
sometimes  such  astonishment  that  igno- 
rant and  evil-disposed  people  called 
them  sorcerers.  All  of  these  great  men, 
in  their  writings,  are  invariably  united 
in  the  following  fundamental  principles, 
viz.:  “There  is  one  Eternal  God,  the 
Creator  and  Father  of  all;  there  is  His 
Son  (the  Logos,  the  light,  the  life,  or 
Jesus  Christ).  He  came  and  took  an 
earthly  tabernacle  or  body.  He  con- 
versed with  heavenly  messengers, 
preached  the  eternal  doctrines,  then 
died,  a sinless  sacrifice,  an  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  mankind.  He  was  re- 
surrected on  the  third  day;  He  has  a 
body  of  flesh  and  bone;  He  went  home 
into  the  starry  mansions  where  God 
lives  and  sits  enthroned  in  a light 
deadly  to  human  gaze.  His  doctrines 
were  changed  for  a long  and  dark 
period;  but  they  will  be  restored  in  the 


first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Man- 
kind has  free  will,  but  is  influenced  by 
good  and  by  evil  spirits.  Leading  a 
righteous  life,  being  prayerful,  and  hav- 
ing unshaken  faith  in  God  and  Jesus 
Christ,  without  whose  atonement  nobody 
can  be  saved,  will  give  power  over  the 
evil  ones;  and  when  such  a person  dies, 
then  good  angels  will  take  the  spirit 
(the  psyche)  home  to  a resting  place 
among  kindred  spirits,  and  in  the  first 
resurrection  this  faithful  spirit  will  get  a 
new  body  and  live  in  eternal  happiness. 
But  those  who  are  bent  to  avarice  or 
pride,  or  worldly  honor,  or  harbor  im- 
pure thoughts,  are  in  great  danger  to 
attract  and  call  up  some  evil  demons, 
that  will  lead  them  on  to  sin,  crime  and 
even  a denial  of  Christ  and  His  word, 
and  when  they  die  their  death  is  bitter; 
wicked  and  terrible  ghosts  are  their 
tormentors,  until,  in  unknown  times, 
they  will  be  redeemed  to  some  salvation, 
but  cannot  be  resurrected  until  after  a 
thousand  years  from  the  resurrection  of 
the  just.  ” 

As  for  the  restoration  of  the  gospel, 
one  of  these  theosophists  says:  “In 

300  years  my  book  will  be  translated  by 
a people  that  wili  understand  me.”  He 
wrote  it  about  1599  or  1000.  Another, 
Lutius  Gratiano,  in  his  “Hope  of  Zion” 
(printed  1739,  in  Basel),  says: 

“The  old  true  gospel  and  the  powers 
thereof  are  lost.  False  doctrines  prevail 
throughout  every  church  and  all  the 
lands.  All  we  can  do  is  to  exhort  the 
people  to  fear  God,  to  be  just,  to  shun 
evil,  to  pray,  pray,  pray.  Prayer  and 
purity  may  bring  an  angel  to  visit  a 
deeply  distressed  soul.  But  I tell  you, 
that  in  100  years  God  will  have  spoken 
again;  He  will  restore  the  old  Church 
again.  I see  a little  people  led  b}'  a 
Prophet  and  faithful  Elders.  They  are 
persecuted,  burnt  out  and  murdered;  but 
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in  a valley  that  lies  towards  a great  lake 
they  will  grow  up,  make  a beautiful 
(herrlich)  land,  have  a temple  of  magni- 
ficent splendor,  have  all  the  old  Priest- 
hood, with  Apostles,  Prophets,  Teachers 
and  Deacons.  From  every  nation  the 
believers  will  be  gathered  by  swift  mes- 
sengers, and  then  God,  the  Omnipotent, 
will  speak  to  the  disobedient  nations 
with  thunder,  lightnings  and  destructions 
never  heard  of  in  history.  ” 

I cannot  give  in  English  the  terrific 
power  that  peals  forth  from  Gratiano’s 
original  (German).  The  healings  and 
wonderful  doings  of  this  unique  man 
were  so  astonishing,  his  preachings  so 
powerful,  tht  he  was  invited  all  over  the 
land  to  preach,  and  even  today  old  men 
in  the  Swiss  mountains  remember  hav- 
ing heard  their  sires  talk  about  that 
man. 

The  writings  of  the  true  theosophists 
are  sometimes  in  several  languages  in 
the  same  chapter.  One  of  them  says: 
"Not  every  fool  needs  to  read  my  writ; 
he  has  to  study  first  a little  for  him- 
self.” 

To  close  up  this  article,  our  young 
friends  may  sum  up  this:  True  theo- 

sophy, as  well  as  mathematics,  or  any 
true  science,  is  not  a foe  to  Mormonism. 
Everything  will  come  in  its  time,  and  we 
may  all  be  sure,  that  the  Lord  will  move 
upon  His  servants  when  He  wants  them 
to  do  a certain  thing  for  His  people. 
No  true  Saint  will  run  ahead  of  orders. 
But  when,  my  dear  young  friends,  some- 
body under  the  guise  of  a few  miracles 
will  tear  down  one  or  more  of  the  true 
principles,  or  induces  you  to  doubt  the 
authority  of  the  leaders,  I tell  you,  in 
the  name  of  Israel’s  God,  that  such  man 
Js  working  your  injury,  perhaps  your 
ruin,  which  may  God  prevent,  is  the 
prayer  of  your  sincere  friend, 

J acob  Sport. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

The  Doctrine  of  Reincarnation. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions  in  Chicago  a paper 
on  Hindooism  as  a religious  system  was 
read  by  an  educated  Hindoo.  In  de- 
scribing some  of  the  attributes  of  this 
form  of  religion,  he  said  that  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a spiritual  principle  in 
nature  and  in  the  principle  of  reincar- 
nation was  among  those  attributes. 

He  asked  the  "gentlemen  of  that  august 
parliament  whether  there  is  not  in  Hin- 
dooism material  sufficient  to  allow  of  its 
being  brought  in  contact  with  the  other 
great  religions  of  the  world,  by  bringing 
them  all  under  one  common  genus.  ” 

"In  other  words,”  he  said  "is  it  not 
possible  to  enunciate  a few  principles  of 
universal  religion  which  every  man  who 
professes  to  be  religious  must  accept, 
apart  from  his  being  a Hindoo,  or  a 
Buddhist,  a Mohammedan  or  a Parsee, 
a Christian  or  a Jew.” 

Further  on  he  said:  "Holding,  there- 

fore, these  views  on  the  nature  of  reli- 
gion, and  having  at  heart  the  great 
benefit  of  a common  basis  of  religion 
for  all  men,  I would  submit  the  following 
simple  principles  for  consideration-  — 
Belief  in  the  existence  of  an  ultra-ma- 
terial principle  in  nature  and  in  the 
unity  of  the  All,  belief  in  reincarnation, 
and  salvation  by  action."  He  seemed  to 
entertain  confidence  that  no  philosopher 
would  object  to  these  two  principles, 
that  no  science  would  gainsay  them,  no 
system  of  ethics  would  deny  them,  etc. 

Fifty  years  ago  such  a proposition  as 
this  Hindoo  makes  would  have  been  re- 
ceived with  astonishment;  for  no  one 
would  have  been  prepared  to  accept  re- 
incarnation as  a principle  for  a common 
basis  of  religion  for  all  men,  or  “a  pos- 
sible universal  religion."  But  it  is 
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worthy  of  remark  that  this  doctrine  of 
reincarnation,  which  is  commonly  enter- 
tained in  Asia,  has  been  accepted  by  a 
great  many  of  the  people  of  the  western 
nations,  until  it  is  widely  advocated 
from  the  lecture  platform  and  by  books 
which  have  been  published  by  those 
who  believe  in  it.  Theosophy,  which 
is  very  commonly  taught  now  in  England 
and  America,  holds  to  reincarnation  as 
one  of  its  principles ; and  there  are  large 
numbers  of  educated  people — for  this 
form  of  belief  is  more  common  among 
the  educated  than  the  illiterate--who 
seem  to  entertain  a firm  belief  in  this 
doctrine. 

We  hear  occasionally  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  who  are  of  the 
opinion  that  mankind  have  more  proba- 
tions than  one  on  the  earth,  and  that 
some  men  who  have  lived  in  this  dispen- 
sation have  figured  prominently  in  other 
dispensations,  and  borne  names  in  those 
dispensations  which  are  well  known  to 
us  now.  The  idea  entertained  by  such 
people  is  that  a man  who,  for  instance, 
lived  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  or  of 
Moses,  or  of  the  prophets  who  succeeded 
him,  might  figure  at  those  times,  live 
and  be  an  active  and  notable  man,  and 
then  die,  his  body  be  consigned  to  the 
tomb,  and  his  spirit  be  born  as  a baby 
at  some  subsequent  time  in  another  body. 
This  is  the  reincarnation  believed  in  by 
the  Hindoos  and  the  Theosophists : only 
among  the  Hindoos  it  is  believed  that 
human  spirits  take  the  form  of  animals 
and  re-appear  from  time  to  time  upon 
the  earth.  Hence  the  Hindoos  are  very 
particular  in  their  treatment  of  animals; 
for  perchance,  according  to  their  view, 
an  animal  form  might  contain  the  spirit 
of  a very  dear  relative  or  friend. 

That  a belief  in  reincarnation  should 
prevail  among  the  Latter-day  Saints 


seems  strange;  for  there  is  nothing  in 
the  gospel,  as  taught  in  the  Bible,  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  in  the  Book  of 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  or  in  the  teach- 
ings of  inspired  men,  that  furnishes 
the  least  foundation  for  such  a concep- 
tion. It  is  true  that  pre-existence  is 
taught;  but  the  pre-existence  in  which 
we  believe  is  confined  to  our  first  estate. 
We  are  taught  that  our  present  life  is 
our  second  estate,  and  this  is  a proba- 
tion given  unto  us  in  which  to  gain 
experience  and  to  be  tried  and  purified, 
to  prepare  us  for  our  next  estate.  The 
teachings  of  men  who  have  had  a deep 
understanding  concerning  the  purpose 
of  our  Great  Creator  in  placing  us  here 
in  this  condition  of  existence,  show  that 
this  is  the  grand  opportunity  which  is 
given  to  man— an  opportunity  which  he 
must  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of,  as  it  is 
the  only  opportunity  that  he  will  have 
on  the  earth,  his  earthly  existence  is 
confined  to  one  appearance  in  the 
flesh. 

When  a child  comes  forth  it  possesses 
a tabernacle.  That  tabernacle  is  the 
house  of  its  spirit,  intimately  associated 
with  the  spirit;  separated,  it  is  true, 
for  a time  by  death,  but  designed  to  be 
re-united  in  the  great  hereafter.  The 
Savior  says  that  His  disciples  looked 
upon  the  long  absence  of  their  spirits 
from  their  bodies  to  be  a bondage.  (See 
Section  45,  Doctrine  and  Covenants). 
We  are  taught  that  all  holy  beings  look 
forward  with  joyful  anticipation  to  the 
time  when  their  bodies  and  spirits  will 
be  re-united  in  the  resurrection.  They 
do  not  look  forward  to  reincarnation,  or 
to  another  birth  as  a baby,  but  to  the 
union  of  their  spirits  and  their  bodies — 
the  bodies  that  they  possessed  and  in 
which  they  had  passed  through  all  the 
trials  and  temptations  and  vicissitudes 
incident  to  a mortal  career. 
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This  is  the  doctrine  taught  in  the 
gospel;  and  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation 
is  utterly  foreign  to  every  principle  which 
God  has  revealed  in  the  last  days  to  His 
Church. 

Since  the  revelation  of  the  gospel  to 
the  world  through  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  there  has  been  a great  disposition 
manifested  by  many  people  to  investigate 
the  oriental  religions,  and  to  appropriate 
from  them  strange  ideas,  entirely  foreign 
to  those  that  have  been  believed  in  by 
the  people  of  Christendom.  An  itching 
for  something  new  seems  to  have  been 
the  incentive  in  man}’  instances  to  adopt 
strange  views  and  to  announce  beliefs 
that  are  antagonistic  to  Christianity. 
Prompted  by  this  feeling  numbers  have 
adopted  Buddhism  and  other  forms  of 
oriental  belief.  In  this  way  Satan  seeks 
to  divert  the  children  of  men  from  the 
truth;  for  although  his  power  is  not  vis- 
ible to  mortal  e^es,  yet  he  exercises  it  to 
a wonderful  extent,  and  the  children  of 
men  are  led  hither  and  thither  by  his 
influence  and  the  agencies  through  which 
he  operates.  When  Latter-day  Saints 
do  not  escape  these  false  doctrines,  how 
much  less  likely  to  resist  error  are  those 
who  do  not  know  the  truth  as  revealed 
in  these  days  from  heaven? 

The  Latter-day  Saints  should  be  warn- 
ed on  these  points,  and  not  be  carried 
about  by  “every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the 
sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness, 
whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive,” 
but  cling  to  the  simple  and  plain  truth, 
as  God  has  revealed  it  and  as  He  teaches 
it  unto  those  who  will  receive  it;  not 
seeking  to  dive  into  mysteries  and  to 
adopt  strange  and  startling  ideas,  but 
confining  themselves  to  that  which  God 
has  written  cultivating  within  themselves 
continually  His  Holy  Spirit,  that  through 
it  they  may  be  led  into  all  truth.' 

The  Editor. 


JUVENILE  MUSICAL  CONTEST. 

The  grand  musical  contest  to  be  held 
in  the  Tabernacle,  on  Thanksgiving 
night,  is  arousing  much  interest.  Fol- 
lowing is  a list  of  the  contest  pieces 
and  the  prizes  offered: 

First  Contest.  — Song,  “Have  Courage, 
My  Boys,  to  say  No.”  For  boys  not 
over  14  years  of  age;  prize,  $5.00. 
(Not  more  than  five  of  the  best  to  com- 
pete in  public). 

Second  Contest. — Song,  “Papa’s  Pet 
and  Mamma’s  Joy.”  For  little  girls  not 
over  11  years  of  age;  prize  $5.00. 
(Full  Juvenile  Choir  to  sing  chorus  for 
each).  Not  more  than  five  contestants 
in  public. 

Third  Contest. — Duet,  “Whispering 
Hope.”  Girls  between  12  and  14  years 
of  age;  prize,  $10.00. 

Fourth  Contest.  — Chorus,  “Freedom 
Bells.”  For  juvenile  choirs.  Members 
of  one  ward,  and  of  Juvenile  Tabernacle 
Choir;  none  to  be  over  14  years  of  age. 
Not  under  thirty  nor  over  fifty  in  num- 
ber. In  addition  to  this  five  bassos 
and  five  tenors  (adults)  will  be  permitted 
to  sing  these  parts  with  each  competing 
choir;  prize,  $40.00  and  handsome  baton 
to  conductor. 

Extra  Sunday  school  prizes. — To  the 
school  sending  the  most  members  to  the 
Juvenile  Choir  for  training  (Prize  A), 
$10.00. 

To  the  Sunday  school  selling  the  great- 
est number  of  admission  tickets  to  the 
contest  (Prize  B),  $10.00. 

All  members  now  attending,  or  who 
will  join  within  one  week  of  the  contest, 
will  be  enrolled  according  to  wards  or 
schools,  and  prizes  will  be  awarded  ac- 
cording to  this  count.  All  who  are  now 
enrolled  remain  so  without  paying  any 
admission  fee;  all  joining  who  are  not 
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now  enrolled  pay  admission  fee  of  50/', 
which  will  secure  their  permanent  mem- 
bership. 

All  schools  contesting  for  Prize  B 
may  have  tickets  to  sell  two  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  contest,  and  may  use 
every  means  of  canvassing  they  desire, 
and  sell  the  same  up  to  noon  of  the  day 
of  contest,  when  a settlement  must  be 
had  at  Assembly  Hall  with  Secretary  of 
Choir.  Failing  to  do  so  will  bar  them 
out  of  contest.  Tickets  sold  at  the  gate, 
etc.,  on  night  of  contest  will  count  them 
nothing,  the  school  turning  over  the 
greatest  amount  of  cash  at  time  appoint- 
ed for  settlement  being  awarded  the 
prize  B.  The  price  of  tickets  will  be 
25/.  The  audience  present  to  be  adjudi- 
cators. Each  one  on  entering  the  build- 
ing will  be  handed  a card  prepared  for 
this  purpose,  as  follows: 

Boy’s  Duet.  Best.  No 

Song.  Best.  No ’ 

Duet.  Best.  No 

Chorus.  Best.  No 

Name 

on  which  they  will  write  their  choice. 
These  will  be  collected  at  the  dose  in  a 
quick  orderly  manner,  and  carefully 
counted,  and  the  awards  made  subse- 
quently, with  number  of  votes  for  each 
contestant  announced,  etc. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  CONTEST. 

They  are  manifold.  First,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  choir  itself,  whose  existence  is 
simply  to  prepare  and  train  singers  for 
future  labor.  Our  present  musical  status 
owes  itself  to  past  exertions  to  train  the 
young.  Our  future  must  depend  on  the 
present,  as  practice  (if  properly  direct- 
ed) makes  perfect. 

We  hope  by  this  means  to  awaken  to 
a fuller  sense  the  aid  of  our  co-laborers 
in  the  Sunday  schools.  First,  to  bring 
the  most  talented  material  into  this  train-  ; 
ing  school.  Next  to  aid  in  their  progress  i 


b>  putting  them  more  actively  to  work 
in  their  separate  schools.  Next  we 
hope  to  make  some  discoveries  of 
special  talents  whose  promise  now  may 
insure  them  more  careful  guiding  as 
they  develop  into  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. Contests  have  always  done  much 
in  this  direction.  Then  we  hope  to  in- 
still into  the  youthful  singers  a desire 
to  excel,  and  at  the  same  time  supply 
the  ever  restless  little  minds  with  some 
thing  new  to  interest  and  look  forward 
to.  And,  lastly,  to  raise  a little  means, 
in  addition  to  the  prizes,  whereby  we 
can  pay  our  way  without  charging  ad- 
mission fees  quarterly  (as  is  usual  with 
all  training  music  classes  and  schools'). 
We  believe  these  aims  will  be  so  readily 
conceded  to  be  good  that  we  shall  have 
every  support  from  schools,  parents, 
and  the  public,  that  the  little  venture 
will  mark  another  step  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  musical  progress  of  our 
people. 

One  of  the  contest  pieces  appears  on 
another  page  of  this  issue  of  the  In- 
structor, and  others  will  follow  in  sub- 
sequent numbers. 

E.  Stephens. 


HIDDEN  MONEY. 

In  1730,  a wealthy  Quaker  in  Phila- 
delphia, who  intended  to  go  to  England 
for  several  years,  was  perplexed  in  at- 
tempting to  decide  what  to  do  with  a 
large  sum  of  money  which  he  had.  He 
did  not  want  to  take  it  with  him,  and 
was  afraid  to  invest  it  in  any  business 
in  the  colonies. 

Being  of  a very  suspicious  temper,  he 
would  not  entrust  it  to  the  keeping  of 
any  of  his  friends.  Finally,  he  resolved 
to  bury  it.  If  hidden,  it  would  be  safe 
and  undiminished  when  he  came  back. 
He  enclosed  the  coins  in  two  earthen 
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jars,  and  digging  a hole  in  the  cellar  of 
his  stately  house  on  Fourth  Street, 
buried  them  and  replaced  the  paving. 

In  the  same  year  a poor  young  printer 
carried  on  his  trade  about  a square 
from  this  man’s  house.  He  and  his  wife 
lived  so  frugally  that  they  tasted  meat 
but  once  a week.  At  the  end  of  a few 
months  he  found  that  he  had  a few  shill- 
ings  to  spare. 

"What  shall  you  do  with  it?’’  said  his 
wife,  Deborah. 

"Buy  books,”  said  the  young  man. 
promptly. 

But  he  was  a shrewd  fellow.  His 
shillings  would  buy  but  a book  or  two 
— meagre  diet  for  his  greedy  brain.  He 
persuaded  some  other  young  mechanics 
to  add  each  the  same  amount  to  his  and 
to  put  the  books  on  a shelf  for  the  use 
of  the  contributors  and  their  friends. 

The  few  shillings  spent  by  Benjaimn 
Franklin  that  day  gave  being  to  the 
great  Philadelphia  Library,  which  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  has  helped 
countless  men  and  women  to  knowledge. 

The  Quaker  died  in  England,  and  his 
family  never  found  the  money.  A few 
years  ago,  while  Irish  workmen  were 
digging  in  the  cellar  of  a warehouse  on 
Fourth  Street,  they  found  the  earthen 
jars. 

Only  a few  old  coins  remained,  and 
they  were  soon  spent  for  whiskey.  The 
bulk  of  the  treasure  being  in  bank-notes 
or  due-bills  had  crumbled  to  dust  long 
ago.  It  was  a strange  reproduction  of 
the  story  of  the  talent  put  out  to  usury, 
and  buried  in  a napkin. 


AUDUBON. 

Audubon  (O-du-bon)was  a great  friend 
of  birds — you  may  have  learned  that. 
But  do  you  know  that  he  was  one  of  the 
great  toilers  who  endured  hardship  and 
danger  to  find  out,  and  to  put  into  con- 


venient form  our  knowledge  of  birds? 
One  little  incident  in  his  life  will  show 
how  much  such  knowledge  costs. 

In  the  forests  of  Florida,  Audubon 
discovered  a small  gray  bird,  in  color 
so  nearly  like  the  trees  upon  which  it 
was  busy  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  see  it  distinctly.  He  could  not  rest 
until  he  had  found  out  about  it.  He, 
i therefore,  procured  a field-glass  or  tele- 
scope, made  a bed  of  moss  in  a con- 
cealed place  and  there  lay  most  of  the 
time  for  three  weeks,  watching  the 
movements  and  ways  of  a pair  of  these 
little  gray  birds.  By  this  painstaking 
he  was  able  to  write  their  history.  For 
fifteen  years  he  roamed  through  the 
forests  and  over  the  wild  plains  of 
America,  with  gun,  knapsack,  and  dog. 
He  visited  the  homes  of  wild  birds  from 
Florida  to  Labrador,  and  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  wilds  of  'the  Missouri  River. 
He  was  exposed  to  all  weathers  and 
climates;  to  heat,  cold,  and  storm.  He 
not  only  studied  the  habits  of  birds,  but 
with  his  pencil  he  drew  their  forms,  and 
with  his  brush  he  painted  their  natural 
colors.  Then  he  published  to  the  world 
two  volumes  of  elephant  folio  size 
( twenty-three  by  fourteen  inches)  con- 
taining the  written  history  and  the 
colored  portraits  of  over  a thousand 
birds  of  America. 

To  secure  a publisher  for  this  immense 
work  he  must  go  to  Europe.  He  landed 
in  England  with  only  one  sovereign  in 
his  pocket  and  without  friend  or  ac- 
quaintance. Within  two  years,  in  1828, 
he  had  won  for  his  work  the  hearty 
interest  of  the  kings  of  England  and 
France,  and  had  made  friends  of  such 
great  men  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Baron 
Cuvier  (Cu-ve-a)  the  great  naturalist  of 
France. 

By  making  pictures  of  animals  and 
selling  them,  as  he  said,  "at  a price 
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scarcely  more  than  the  wages  of  a com- 
mon laborer,”  he  paid  his  ordinary  ex- 
penses. All  this  time  he  was  inducing 
men  of  wealth  to  subscribe  for  the  book 
he  was  trying  to  publish,  at  one  thou- 
sand dollars  a copy.  Of  these  subscrib- 
ers he  obtained  a hundred  and  seventy, 
and  completed  his  great  undertaking 
within  five  years. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  what 
sort  of  a boy  grew  into  such  a man. 
]ohn  James  Audubon  (which  was  his 
full  name)  was  born  in  1780  in  Louis- 
iana, and  died  in  New  York  in  1851. 
He  was  not  poor  as  were  some  of  the 
boys  who  became  great  men.  His  father 
was  a Frenchman,  who  had  gained 
wealth  in  St.  Domingo  and  in  Louis- 
iana; and  his  life  began  under  orange- 
trees,  among  flowers,  and  in  hearing  of 
the  wild  mocking-bird’s  song. 

His  youth  was  spent  at  his  father’s 
country  home  in  France,  where,  by  a 
kind  step-mother,  he  was  indulged  in  all 
that  a boy  could  wish.  He  pursued  the 
ordinary  school  branches,  and  by  the 
famous  artist  David  was  taught  to  draw 
and  to  paint.  He  learned  to  play  the 
flute  and  the  violin  and  became  an  ac- 
complished dancer.  What  a singular 
preparation  for  a life  that  must  be  spent 
in  the  camp,  in  swamps,  and  woods,  and 
that  must  be  supported  on  wild  fowl, 
roots,  and  herbs  1 

Arrived  at  young  manhood,  with 
plenty  of  gold,  he  came  to  this  country 
and  lived  by  himself  on  a beautiful  farm 
in  Pennsylvania,  which  his  father  had 
previously  purchased.  Here  he  was 
gay,  and  fond  of  dress.  He  even 
hunted  in  satin  breeches  and  low  pump 
shoes.  As  during  his  childhood  in 
France,  so  now  when  he  was  grown,  he 
was  always  trying  to  gratify  his  passion 
for  birds.  He  had  a fondness  for  all  ani- 
mals, and  was  skillful  in  training  dogs. 


But  poverty  came  to  him  at  last. 
Through  the  carelessness  and  failure  of 
agents,  his  property  was  lost.  Having 
married,  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  where- 
he  tried  to  be  a merchant,  but  failed. 
He  then  made  his  home  in  Louisiana. 
His  early  sports  in  hunting  and  fishing 
had  helped  to  give  him  a good  physical 
constitution.  His  polite  training  fitted 
him  for  winning  the  friendship  of  all 
sorts  of  people. 

A single  anecdote  will  give  an  idea 
of  Audubon’s  eailier  experience.  He  had 
to  cross  the  wild  prairie  in  southern 
Illinois  alone,  except  for  the  presence  of 
his  dog,  who  was  his  constant  com- 
panion. When  night  came,  the  distant 
howling  of  the  wolves  encouraged  him 
to  hope  that  he  was  near  the  wooded 
country  where  a camp  fire  might  be  en- 
joyed. Soon  a light  gleamed  ahead,  and 
a log  cabin  was  at  length  reached. 
Here  a tall,  haggard  woman  appeared, 
who  consented  to  allow  the  traveler  to 
lodge  in  the  cabin.  By  the  fire  within 
sat  a young  Indian,  who  refused  to 
talk. 

Having  supped  on  venison  and  fed  his 
dog,  Audubon  took  out  his  gold  watch 
and  remarked  to  the  woman  that,  as  it 
was  getting  late,  he  would  like  to  retire. 
She  cast  a longing  look  upon  the 
treasure,  and  Audubon,  to  gratify  her, 
allowed  her  to  take  the  watch  and  put 
its  chain  about  her  neck.  She  was 
greatly  pleased,  and  declared  she  would 
be  the  happiest  woman  if  she  owmed 
such  a treasure. 

This  aroused  Audubon’s  suspicion. 
Then  the  Indian  passed  by  him  and 
gave  him  a severe  pinch  in  the  side. 
He  now  studied  the  woman  and  the  red 
man,  but  concluded  that  of  the  two  the 
latter  was  his  friend.  After  a while,  for 
! the  purpose  of  winding  it,  he  asked  the 
| woman  for  the  watch.  Taking  his  gun, 
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he  said  he  would  go  out  and  see  what 
the  weather  promised.  Once  outside 
the  cabin,  he  slipped  a bullet  into  his 
rifle,  scraped  the  flint  of  its  lock,  and 
primed  it  with  powder. 

Re-entering  the  cabin,  he  lay  down 
on  some  bear-skins  in  the  corner,  with 
his  faithful  dog  by  his  side,  and  soon 
pretended  to  be  sound  asleep.  Shortly 
two  strong  young  men  entered,  bringing 
the  carcass  of  a deer.  They  asked  the 
mother  why  that  rascally  Indian  was 
there,  when  she  hushed  them,  pointed 
to  Audubon  in  the  corner,  and  softly 
spoke  of  the  watch.  All  this,  in  the 
glare  of  the  firelight,  the  stranger  could 
see  with  his  half  open  eyes.  He  touched 
his  dog,  who  looked  up  and  seemed  to 
understand  what  was  going  on,  as  if  he 
were  human. 

When  the  young  men  had  eaten  their 
supper,  the  three  drank  a quantity  of 
whisky,  and  the  woman,  like  a grim 
fiend,  taking  a large  carving  knife,  went 
to  the  grindstone  to  whet  its  edge. 
Audubon  saw  her  pour  the  water  on  the 
stone  and  turn  the  crank.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  his  life  was  in  great  danger, 
and  a cold  sweat  started  over  his  whole 
frame.  Having  made  the  weapon  sharp, 
she  returned  to  her  sons  and  said, 
“There,  that’ll  settle  him!  And  then 
for  the  watch!” 

Audubon  silently  touched  his  dog, 
cocked  his  rifle,  and  was  ready  to  shoot 
the  person  who  first  attempted  his  life. 
He  had  almost  risen  to  fire  at  the  wo- 
man, when  the  door  burst  open  and  two 
stout  travelers  entered.  Audubon  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  the  Indian  bounded  up 
and  danced  for  joy;  for  he,  like  Audu- 
bon, had  lain  in  fear  of  his  life.  The 
whole  story  was  soon  told,  when  the 
woman  and  her  sons  were  bound,  and 
the  next  day  were  carried  away  and 
punished. 


SAVED  BY  PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 

Here  is  a story  which  we  commend  to 
children  and  teachers  everywhere.  Miss 
Mary  McGuire,  a teacher  in  the  primary 
department  of  a public  school  in  New 
York,  discovered  one  morning  last  win- 
ter a column  of  smoke  coming  from  the 
floor  under  her  feet.  There  were  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  chil- 
dren, many  hundreds  of  them  mere  bab- 
ies, in  the  building,  which  had  four 
stones. 

The  smoke  produced  a panic  among 
the  pupils  in  Miss  McGuire’s  room. 
They  started  up  with  loud  cries,  but  she 
ordered  them  sternly  to  be  seated  until 
she  examined  into  the  cause  of  it.  Go- 
ing out,  she  found  the  flames  bursting 
from  the  room  below. 

She  went  into  her  class-room,  without 
any  sign  of  fear  or  agitation,  ordered 
the  children  to  form  in  line,  and  then 
led  them  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the 
door  in  safety.  Returning,  she  assisted 
the  other  teachers  to  dismiss  theirclasses. 

The  principal,  also  a courageous,  pru- 
dent woman,  did  not  permit  a single 
pupil  to  leave  his  seat  until  the  helpless 
infant  classes  were  safely  out  of  the 
building.  Then  the  children  and  teach- 
ers instantly  formed  in  line,  as  if  on 
daily  parade,  and  were  marched  down 
and  out  on  to  the  street. 

A wild  alarm  prevailed  outside,  and 
large  detachments  of  police  were  on 
hand  to  aid  in  saving  the  little  ones,  but 
no  aid  was  needed.  In  a few  minutes 
after  the  fire  was  discovered  every  child 
of  the  thousands  in  the  burning  build- 
ing was  safely  out  of  it,  thanks  to  the 
calmness  and  discipline  of  two  or  three 
brave  women.  So  strong  was  the  effect 
of  their  coolness  on  the  children,  that 
two  little  cripples  were  carefully  lilted 
by  their  comrades  and  carried  down  the 
stairs. 
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CHURCH  SCHOOL  PAPERS,  No.  25. 

Office  of  the  General  Board  of 
Education,  Nov.  1,  1893. 

New  Appointments : — Joseph  Broadbent, 
Principal  Maricopa  Stake  Academy, 
Mesa  City,  Arizona,  vice  R.  H.  Smith, 
removed;  Simon  Eggertson,  Principal 
Latter-day  Saints’  Seminary,  Springville. 

Church  University  .-—The  dedication  of 
the  new  building  for  the  use  of  the 
Church  University  took  place  Monday, 
October  9,  at  10  a.m.  The  particulars 
of  the  event  will  appear  in  the  next 
Church  School  Papers. 

Founder's  Day: — The  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  of  Founder’s  Day  at 
the  Brigham  Young  Academy  took 
place  on  October  16.  As  has  been  the 
custom  of  late  years,  it  was  observed 
by  Board  teachers,  students,  and  many 
patrons  and  visitors,  as  a general  holi- 
day. At  ten  o’clock  an  original  song, 
"The  Academy  Star,”  was  sung,  and 
after  invocation  by  Elder  Karl  G. 
Maeser,  a grand  procession  was  formed 
of  students  and  teachers  in  their  order, 
the  Kindergarten  leading  and  members 
of  the  Board  bringing  up  the  rear. 
Banners,  flags,  and  other  devices  were 
carried  by  each  grade  and  department. 
It  was  a splendid  parade,  several  blocks 
in  length.  The  purpose  was  to  visit 
the  landmarks  of  the  Academy.  Before 
the  ruins  of  the  old  building,  now  in- 
dicated only  by  a caved-in  excavation, 
filled  with  rank  willows,  a salute  of 
eighteen  guns  was  fired.  Similar  re- 
spect was  paid  to  the  large  Z.  C.  M.  I. 
warehouse,  near  the  depot,  which  had 
been  the  second  home  of  the  institution. 

The  streets  were  lined  with  spectators, 
and  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city, 
both  public  and  private,  were  out  in 
honor  of  the  occasion.  The  parade 
over,  an  interesting  program  was 


rendered  at  the  Assembly  Hall.  Apostle 
Brigham  Young  was  orator  of  the  day. 
Many  distinguished  visitors  were  pres- 
ent. The  Grand  Jury,  then  sitting  in 
Provo,  occupied  places  on  the  stand. 
Four  songs  specially  prepared,  the 
words  by  Elder  J.  L.  Townshend,  the 
music  by  Prof.  Giles,  were  sung  by  the 
students  as  a congregation.  Dr.  Maeser, 
being  called  to  a general  Board  meeting 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  could  not  respond  in 
person  to  the  sentiment  assigned  him, 
"Son,  give  me  thine  heart;”  Elder  N. 
L.  Nelson  was,  therefore,  requested  to 
read  it  for  him. 

Nomenclature : — It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Annual  Convention,  August  14, 
decided  that  the  same  nomenclature 
should  be  used  in  all  Church  schools, 
and  the  actual  method  of  designation  be 
described  by  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
See  Church  School  Papers  No.  23.  The 
Board  of  Examiners  has  taken  this  sub- 
ject under  earnest  consideration,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  General  Board 
of  Education  submits  herewith  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  for  the  guidance  of 
our  Church  schools: 

1.  That  classes  be  named  according 

to  work  done  by  the  classes,  and  not  by 
letters:  thus,  arithmetic  3rd  grade, 

arithmetic  8th  grade,  elementary  algebra, 
higher  algebra,  and  not  arithmetic  A, 

j arithmetic  C,  algebra  A,  algebra  B. 

2.  That  classes  of  the  same  grade,  or 
of  different  degrees  of  advancement  in  a 
grade,  be  designated  by  letters,  A desig- 
nating the  lowest  grade;  thus,  arithme- 
tic A,  arithmetic  B.  But  if  the  work  of 
these  classes  is  in  itself  different  in  kind 
or  of  different  recognized  grade,  that 
the  grade  or  kind  itself  be  named; 
thus,  arithmetic,  commercial  arithmetic. 
Classes  divided  because  too  large  are  to 
be  designated  by  sections  1,  2,  3. 

3.  It  was  decided  that  in  the  Church 
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schools  thej  grading  of  the  territorial 
schools  of  Utah,  as  recommended  by 
the  Territorial  Convention  of  1892,  from 
first  to  eighth  grade,  be  adopted.  Grades 
1-4  to  be  included  in  the  Primary  De- 
partments, and  grades  5-8  in  the  Inter- 
mediates. 

4.  The  High  Schooi  work  recommend- 
ed by  said  Territorial  Convention  may 
be  adopted  as  suitable  to  our  Academic 
Departments. 

These  instructions  are  not  intended  to 
interfere  with  the  plans  and  programs 
already  in  operation,  but  are  designed 
to  harmonize  the  work  of  our  Church 
schools  for  the  next  academic  year,  so 
that  the  forthcoming  circulars,  plans, 
programs,  reports,  and  registers  of 
studies  be  drawn  up  accordingly. 

District  Conventions : — A report  from 
each  Principal  of  a Stake  Academy,  in 
regard  to  the  work  of  District  Conven- 
tions in  his  respctive  Stake  will  be  due  at 
this  office  on  or  before  December  1st, 
without  any  further  reminder. 

By  order  of  the  General  Board  of 
Education. 

Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser,  Gen.  Supt. 


AN  INVENTOR’S  DIFFICULTIES. 

The  Jacquard  machine,  as  is  well 
known,  permits  the  weaving  of  the  most 
complicated  patterns,  enabling  manu- 
facturers of  textile  fabrics  to  produce 
the  most  tasteful  and  elegant  goods  at  a 
price  within  reach  of  all  classes.  This 
most  ingenious  machine  was  the  inven- 
tion of  Jacquard.  Long  years  ago  we 
paid  the  old  man  a visit,  and  he  wel- 
comed us  with  heartiness. 

“But,”  said  he,  “come  forth  into  my 
vineyard;  let  us  get  among  the  grapes 
and  sunshine.”  So  he  led  the  way  with 
tottering  steps,  and,  sitting  down  by  his 
side,  I told  him  I was  an  Englishman, 


and  as  he  was  a most  ingenious  man,  I 
had  come  to  see  him. 

“Well,  I am  proud  of  a visit  from  an 
Englishman.  If  I have  done  any  real 
good  I owe  the  first  suggestion  to  Eng- 
land. It  was  an  English  newspaper 
that  led  me  to  occupy  my  thoughts  with 
mechanical  improvements  and,  but  for 
that,  it  is  probable  I should  still  have 
been  a poor  straw  hat  maker  in  some 
obscure  street  in  Lyons.  It  was  during 
the  peace  of  Amiens  that  a translated 
extract  from  an  English  newspaper  met 
my  eye,  offering  a premium,  by  some 
society  in  London,  to  anyone  who  could 
apply  machinery  for  the  production  of 
nets.  After  many  attempts,  I made  a 
machine  which  produced  a perfect  net, 
and,  somehow,  thought  no  more  about 
it.  The  net  I carried  about  with  me  in 
my  pocket,  and  one  day  the  question  was 
put  to  me  by  a friend  what  would  I do 
with  my  machine.  I gave  him  the  net 
as  my  answer. 

“Time  went  on,  and  I was  surprised  at 
receiving  an  order  from  the  prefect  to 
see  him  as  soon  as  possible.  I went;  he 
produced  my  net  and  said,  ‘ I have 
orders  from  the  Emperor  to  send  your 
machine  to  Paris.’ 

“From  the  Emperor!  That’s  strange! 
You  see  it  is  all  in  pieces,  and  I must 
have  time  to  put  it  together  again. 
Very  soon  I managed  the  affair,  and 
trudged  off  with  it  and  a half-made  net 
to  the  prefect.  I bade  him  count  the 
number  of  loops  and  then  strike  the 
bar  with  his  foot,  when  another  loop 
was  added  to  the  number.  Great  was 
his  delight — and  the  interview  ended  by 
the  words,  'You  shall  hear  more  about 
this  than  you  are  aware  of  just  now;’ 
and  I did,  in  a way  that  perplexed  me 
not  a little. 

“The  prefect  sent  for  me  and  said, 
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'You  must  go  to  Paris,  M.  Jacquard,  by 
his  Majesty’s  orders.’ 

"‘To  Paris,  sir!  How  the  deuce  can 
I?  What  have  1 done?’ 

“ 'Not  only  must  you  go  to  Paris,  but 
to-day,  immediately.’ 

"'Well,  then,’  I answered,  ‘I  will  go 
home,  see  my  wife,  pack  some  clothing, 
and — ’ 

" ‘You  will  not  go  home,  there  is  a 
carriage  now  waiting  to  take  you;  my 
orders  are  imperative  to  send  you  at 
once;  I will  provide  you  with  money  and 
all  you  require.  ’ 

“I  jumped  into  the  carriage  and  away, 
full  gallop,  to  cover  the  150  leagues  to 
Paris.  At  the  first  station,  I opened  the 
door  to  step  out,  but  was  stopped  by  a 
gen  d’arme.  'Sir,  if  you  please,  you  are 
not  to  go  out  of  my  sight.’  I found  my- 
self a prisoner. 

"On  we  went,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  I found  myself  in  Paris,  and 
strange,  indeed,  was  my  introduction 
there.  Having  been  taken  direct  to 
Napoleon  and  Carnot,  the  latter  said  to 
me  suddenly,  'Are  you  the  man  that  can 
do  what  Omnipotence  cannot?  Can  you 
tie  a knot  on  a string  on  the  stretch?’ 

"I  was  confounded,  and  could  not 
answer. 

“The  Emperor  said,  ‘Don’t  be  bash- 
ful, my  man,  speak  up.  I will  protect 
you.  ’ 

"In  answer  I said,  ‘Give  me  materials 
and  some  place  as  a workshop  and  I 
will  try  what  can  be  done.  ’ 

"At  the  time  a superb  shawl  was  to 
be  woven  for  the  Empress  Josephine, 
and  for  its  production  they  were  con- 
structing a very  costly  and  complicated 
loom,  upon  which  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  francs  had  already  been  ex- 
pended. I recollected  having  seen  a 
model  by  Vaucanson,  in  which  was  a 
principle  I thought  might  be  made  to 


serve  a purpose  I had  in  my  mind,  and, 
after  intense  application,  I produced  the 
machine  bearing  my  name.  The  Em- 
peror conferred  this  decoration  upon  me 
which  you  see  upon  my  breast,  and  a 
pension  of  one  thousand  crowns. 

“But,  on  my  return  to  Lyons  I was 
received  by  an  infuriated  mob  of  weavers, 
who  declared  that  I had  doomed  them 
and  their  families  to  starvation.  Three 
plots  were  laid  to  assassinate  me,  and 
twice,  with  difficulty,  I escaped  with  my 
life,  and  so  strong  was  the  prejudice 
against  me,  that  my  machines  were 
openly  destroyed  by  order  of  the  public 
authorities  in  the  great  square  of  the 
city.  The  iron  was  sold  for  scrap,  the 
wood  for  fire  lighting. 

"Trade  declined,  owing  to  the  success- 
ful competition  of  foreigners,  and,  as  a 
last  resource,  I was  begged,  entreated, 
and  continually  supplicated,  to  make 
another  experiment.  I succeeded;  silks 
of  greater  beauty  were  produced  at  a 
lower  cost;  the  dawn  of  prosperity  set 
in  and  continued  to  shine.  I have  lived 
to  see  thousands  made.  It  has  given 
labor  to  tens  of  thousands,  and  I thank 
God  who  gave  me  the  intellect  and  pre- 
i served  my  life  to  be  a public  benefac- 
tor." S.  A. 


In  all  ages  and  all  countries,  man, 
through  the  disposition  he  inherits  from 
our  first  parents,  is  more  desirous  of  a 
quiet  and  approving,  than  of  a vigilant 
and  tender  conscience,  desirous  of  se- 
curity instead  of  safety;  studious  to 
escape  the  thought  of  spiritual  danger 
more  than  the  danger  itself;  and  to  in- 
duce at  any  price,  some  one  to  assure 
him  confidently  that  he  is  safe,  to  pro- 
phesy unto  him  smooth  things,  “and  to 
speak  peace,  even  when  there  is  no 
peace.  ” 
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PIECES  FOR  RECITATION. 


The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel. 

The  mountain  and  the  squirrel 
Had  a quarrel, 

And  the  former  called  the  latter  "Lit- 
tle prig;” 

Bun  replied, 

"You  are  doubtless  very  big, 

But  all  sorts  of  things  and  weather 
Must  be  taken  in  together 
To  make  up  a year, 

And  a sphere: 

And  I think  it  no  disgrace 
To  occupy  my  place 
If  ’m  not  so  large  a you, 

You  are  not  so  small  as  I 
And  not  half  so  spry; 

I’ll  not  deny  you  make 
A very  pretty  squirrel  track. 

Talents  differ;  all  is  well  and  wisely 
put; 

If  I cannot  carry  forests  on  my  back, 
Neither  can  you  crack  a nut." 

The  Little  Army. 

There’s  a funny  little  army, 

Clad  in  armor  silver  bright; 

Though  it  stands  in  warlike  columns, 
Yet  ’tis  never  known  to  fight. 

Very  sharp  these  little  soldiers, 
Always  useful  night  or  day: 

People  think  it  quite  an  honor 
To  be  called  as  neat  as  they. 

Often  missed  when  they  are  needed, 
Though  they  don’t  march  to  and  fro; 
It  has  ever  been  a puzzle 
To  determine  where  the)'  go. 

Only  pins  upon  a cushion! 

Yet  be  very  proud  we  might, 

Were  we  like  this  little  army, 

Always  useful,  neat,  and  bright. 


Do  Your  Best. 

Do  your  best,  your  very  best, 

And  do  it  every  day; 

Little  boys  and  little  girls, 

That  is  the  wisest  way. 

Whatever  work  comes  to  your  hand, 
At  home  or  at  your  school, 

Do  your  best  with  right  good  will; 

It  is  a golden  rule. 

Still  do  your  best,  if  but  at  taw 
You  join  the  merry  ring; 

Or  if  you  play  at  battledoor 
Or  if  you  skip  or  sing. 

Or  if  you  write  your  copy-book, 

Or  if  you  read  or  spell, 

Or  if  you  seam,  or  hem,  or  knit, 

Be  sure  and  do  it  well. 


One  step  and  then  another, 

And  the  longest  w,alk  is  ended; 

One  stitch  and  then  another, 

And  the  largest  rent  is  mended; 
One  brick  upon  another, 

And  the  highest  wall  is  made; 

One  flake  upon  another, 

And  the  deepest  snow  is  laid. 

So  the  little  coral  workers, 

By  their  slow  but  constant  motion, 
Have  built  those  lovely  islands 
In  the  distant,  dark  blue  ocean; 
And  the  noblest  undertakings 
Man’s  wisdom  man  hath  conceived, 
By  oft-repeated  efforts 
Hath  been  patiently  achieved. 

If  You  Tried. 

If  you  tried  and  have  not  won, 
Never  stop  for  crying; 

All  that’s  great  and  good  is  done 
Just  by  patient  trying. 

Though  young  birds  m flying,  fall, 
Still  their  wings  grow  stronger; 
And  the  next  time  they  can  keep 
Up  a little  longer. 
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Though  the  sturdy  oak  has  known 
Many  a blast  that  bowed  her, 

She  has  risen  again  and  grown 
Loftier  and  prouder. 

If  by  easy  work  you  beat, 

Who  the  more  will  prize  you? 

Gaining  victory  from  defeat, — 

That’s  the  test  that  tries  you! 

DID  THE  CAT  COUNT  FOUR? 

My  friend  Mrs.  Lyman  lives  in  the 
country,  and  is  a farmer’s  wife.  She 
has  no  children,  but  possesses  a number 
of  pets.  A canary  hangs  in  the  sunny 
window  of  the  kitchen,  and  sings  when 
the  lady  is  at  her  house  work.  A large 
white  and  black  dog,  a hunter,  eats  his 
dinner  from  the  same  plate  with  Topsy 
the  cat.  The  two  lead  peaceful  lives, 
save  now  and  then  when  the  dinner  is 
scanty.  Topsy  will  give  Mac  a sharp 
pat  with  her  claws  if  he  takes  the  last 
mouthful. 

Behind  the  little  farm-house  rises  a 
wooded  hill,  and  across  the  road  is  a 
grove  of  pines.  The  dog  and  the  cat 
often  go  hunting  in  these  woods,  and, 
I am  sorry  to  say,  Topsy  has  become 
quite  expert  in  catching  birds  and  squir- 
rels, when  she  craves  meat. 

Last  summer  Topsy  was  the  happy 
mother  of  four  kittens,  as  charming  a 
little  family  as  a cat  mother  could  desire. 

When  Mrs.  Lyman  saw  them  in  their 
bed  in  the  back  chamber,  the  mother 
being  absent,  she  took  two  of  the  kittens 
away,  thinking  that  Topsy  had  not  gone 
far  enough  in  arithmetic  to  count  four. 
She  was  perhaps  mistaken. 

When  Topsy  returned,  she  was  very 
much  disturbed  at  the  loss  of  her  two 
darlings.  She  suckled  the  remaining 
two,  and  then,  leaving  them  asleep,  went 
into  the  woods.  When  she  returned, 
she  brought  with  her  two  tiny  new-born 
squirrels,  and  placed  them  in  the  bed 


beside  the  kittens,  cuddling  close  to 
them,  and  suckling  them  as  she  did  her 
own  young. 

In  a week  or  two  one  of  the  squirrels 
j died,  whether  from  grief  at  being  taken 
from  its  own  home  in  the  woods,  or 
from  the  new  mode  of  treatment,  I can 
not  tell.  But  one  grew  up  and  became 
a pet,  not  only  of  Topsy,  but  of  the 
whole  household. 

Bunny  did  not  care  to  go  to  the 
woods,  but  built  herself  a nest  under 
one  of  the  beams  of  the  wood-shed, 
going  very  often  to  see  Mother  Topsy 
in  the  back  chamber.  There  was  a 
hole  cut  in  the  wall  through  which  she 
came  and  went.  She  did  not  taki  to 
mice  like  her  foster-sisters  nor  could 
Mother  Topsy  teach  her  the  art  of 
mousing. 

On  the  other  hand,  Topsy  liked  to 
catch  squirrels  as  well  as  ever.  She 
often  killed  them  for  her  supper.  Yet 
she  watched  over  bunny  with  jealous 
care,  and  once,  when  the  squirrel  fell 
among  some  boards  in  the  shed,  and 
could  not  get  out,  Topsy  pulled  her  out 
with  her  teeth,  and  carried  her  as  ten- 
derly as  if  she  had  never  known  squirrel 
meat.  It  was  a very  happy  family — 
Mac,  Topsy,  the  two  kittens,  the  squir- 
rel, and  the  canary. 

But  the  question  is,  Did  Topsy  count 
four? 


REMUS  CROWLEY. 

A delightful  little  fellow  is  Remus 
Crowley.  He  has  become  known  to 
thousand  of  persons  visiting  the  Central 
Park  menagerie  in  New  York  City. 
Mister  Crowley,  they  usually  call  him. 
There  is  an  air  of  thoughtfulness  about 
his  face.  But  his  big  ears,  deep,  upper 
lip,  long  arms,  and  that  crooked  thumb 
where  a common  great  toe  is  expected — 
all  show  that  he  is  not  a man  or  a boy. 
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Mr.  Crowley  is  nothing  but  an  ape— a 
chimpanzee.  He  is  about  four  years 
old,  is  nearly  three  feet  high,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  grow  to  the  height  of  five  feet. 
Except  his  face  and  the  inside  of  his 
hands  and  the  bottom  of  his  feet,  his 
whole  body  is  covered  with  thick,  black 
hair.  The  hair  on  his  head  is  banged  in 
front,  and  when  his  toilet  is  made,  is 
parted  in  the  middle. 

In  the  summer  season,  and  during  ex- 
hibition hours,  Crowley  may  be  seen  in 
his  cage  dancing  on  a spring  board,  or 
entertaining  the  spectators  with  his  an- 
tics, grimaces,  and  smiles.  The  change 
of  his  countenance  expresses  his  various 
feelings  of  joy,  sorrow,  or  anger. 

He  is  playful  and  mischievous,  but  not 
naughty  or  malicious.  His  food  is 
simple,  and  consists  largely  of  bananas 
and  of  milk.  The  history  and  some  of 
the  habits  of  this  animal  are  kindly  given 
by  Superintendent  Conklin,  of  Central 
Park.  Mr.  Conklin  says: 

“The  animal  was  captured  by  one  of 
the  natives  of  Centra]  Africa  near  the 
Congo  River,  and  was  afterwards  nursed 
by  one  of  the  women  of  that  place.  On 
the  annual  pilgrimage  of  the  natives  to 
the  coast  to  sell  ivory,  young  Crowley 
was  carried  along,  and  was  sold  to  a Mr. 
Smythe,  who  was  at  that  time  on  his  way 
to  America. 

“Mr.  Smythe  took  excellent  care  of 
it,  keeping  it  in  his  sleeping  cabin  dur- 
ing his  voyage  here.  On  arriving  in 
New  York,  it  was  about  six  months  old. 
It  was  placed  in  charge  of  a 'special 
keeper,  who  has  taught  it  to  eat  with  a 
spoon,  and  with  a knife  and  fork,  to 
drink  from  a cup,  and  to  use  a napkin 
with  more  skill  than  many  children. 

“The  winter  after  its  arrival  it  con- 
tracted a severe  cold,  and  had  an  attack 
of  pneumonia.  The  treatment  was 
similar  to  that  human  beings  receive. 


It  fully  recovered  from  this  attack  and 
has  not  been  ill  a day  since.  It  has 
lived  longer  in  captivity  than  any  other 
specimen  of  the  species  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge. 

“This  summer  we  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a female  as  a companion.  The 
two  have  not  yet  been  together,  but  see 
each  other  between  the  bars  of  the  cage. 
Crowley’s  delight  is  to  coax  his  com- 
panion to  the  bars,  pretending  to  fondle 
her,  and  then  to  throw  a handful  of  saw- 
dust in  her  face.  ” 


TOADS  AND  FROGS. 

The  toad,  named  Bufo,  is  a droll, 
humorous,  waggish  fellow.  He  has  no 
visible  means  of  defense.  He  can  not 
bite,  for  he  has  no  teeth.  He  can  not 
scratch,  for  he  has  no  claws.  Yet  he 
comes  out  at  night-fall,  and  looks  you  in 
the  eye  as  if  he  were  conscious  of  his 
safety.  It  is  observed  that  neither  the 
cat  nor  the  dog  will  touch  him.  This  is 
because  from  some  glands  behind  his 
head,  he  sends  forth  a fluid  which  is 
biting  and  offensive,  though  not  poison- 
ous. There  is  a real  sense  of  fun  in 
Bufo.  He  will  play  with  sticks,  throw- 
ing them  about.  He  snaps  in  fire- flies 
with  his  darting  tongue,  and  he  has  been 
kown  to  appropriate  lighted  matches  in 
the  same  way.  He  fills  himself  with 
stinging  bees,  and  seems  to  regard  the 
performance  with  great  satisfaction.  He 
has  been  tamed,  and  taught  to  come  at 
the  call  of  his  name.  A toad  was  once 
kept  as  a pet  for  thirty-six  years,  and 
knew  all  his  friends. 

Some  slight  differences  are  noted 
between  Bufo  and  his  cousin  Rana,  the 
bull-frog.  Bufo  is  covered  with  warts, 
Rana  has  a smooth  skin;  he  also  has 
teeth  on  his  upper  jaw.  Each  has  four 
fingers  in  front  and  five  toes  behind. 
The  tongue  in  both  is  fastened  at  the 
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front  of  the  jaw,  and  is  free  behind;  so 
that  it  can  roll  out  and  catch  an  insect 
by  the  aid  of  a sticky  gum  which  it  car- 
ries, and  then  turn  back  with  its  prize, 
so  quickly  as  scarcely  to  be  seen. 

Of  frogs,  the  tree-frog,  the  pond-frog, 
and  the  bull-frog  are  most  familiar. 
The  little  tree-frog,  or  tree-toad,  is  hard 
to  find,  because  his  color  is  so  much  like 
the  bark  and  foliage  of  the  tree.  His 
toes  are  remarkable.  They  end  in  cups 
or  suckers,  by  which  the  little  climber 
is  able  to  cleave  to  the  tree.  Tree-toads 
are  good  weather  piophets,  and  in  Ger- 
many are  sometimes  used  for  barometers. 

This  instrument  is,  mainly,  a glass 
tube,  in  which  mercury  rises  and  falls 
according  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere. In  a smiliar  way  a long  or  high 
bottle  is  furnished  with  a very  small 
ladder.  Tree-toad  is  put  in  the  bottle, 
and  climbs  up  or  down  the  ladder  accord- 
ing to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  bull-frog  lives  in  quiet  waters 
where,  in  early  summer,  he  tunes  his 
instrument — a violincello,  perhaps.  You 
may  hear  him  snapping  the  strings,  and 
then  rolling  out  his  roaring  bass  notes. 

Toads  and  frogs,  when  stripped  of 
skin  and  flesh,  show  a skeleton  much 
like  ours.  But  they  have  no  ribs. 
Our  ribs  act  in  such  a way  as  to  fill  our 
lungs,  and  enable  us  to  breathe.  Frogs 
and  toads  breathe  in  a different  manner. 
They  take  a mouthful  of  air,  then  close 
the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  swallow  the 
air.  They  breathe  partly  through  the 
skin.  The  way  to  smother  a man  is  to 
stop  his  mouth  and  nose.  The  way  to 
smother  a frog  is  to  keep  his  mouth  and 
nose  open.  A frog  though,  has  been 
known  to  live  forty  days  by  breathing 
through  his  skin,  after  his  lungs  had 
been  taken  out. 

What  a marvelous  nursery  and  cradle 
is  the  water  in  which  are  born  and 
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reared  so  many  tender  things,  some  of 
which  never  again  return  to  this  home 
of  their  babyhood,  when  once  set  free  in 
the  air  or  on  the  ground!  Here  the 
toads  and  frogs  pass  through  some 
wonderful  changes  from  the  egg  to  the 
complete  form.  These  changes  are 
easily  seen  and  watched  in  the  aquarium. 

The  eggs,  or  spawn,  are  laid  in  a kind 
of  jelly,  which  fastens  them  to  a stick  or 
plant  in  or  very  near  the  water.  After 
about  a month  the  eggs  hatch,  when 
there  appear  very  small  tadpoles,  with 
head  and  tail,  and  a pair  of  holders 
behind  the  mouth.  Outside  gills  grow, 
and  become  large,  like  plumes.  Then 
the  gills  disappear. 

Hind  legs  put  forth.  Fore  legs  follow. 
As  the  legs  grow,  the  tail  shrinks  away. 
The  tail  goes,  and  the  perfect  little  frog 
comes. 

All  this  time  changes  have  been  going 
on  within  the  tadpole.  Then  the  outside 
gills  passed  away,  inside  gills  like  those 
of  the  fish,  came.  As  these  disappeared, 
lungs  took  their  place.  When  all  tne 
changes  are  accomplished,  the  little 
frogs  are  ready,  with  the  first  warm  rain, 
to  start  out  and  try  the  land.  Some- 
times they  hop  a long  distance  from 
their  watery  nursery,  and  people  who 
know  nothing  of  their  history,  think 
they  have  rained  down. 

During  winter,  frogs  lie  buried  in  the 
mud-bottom  of  a pond,  ’j  Toads  hide 
themselves  in  similar  places,  or  under 
stones.  All  have  musical  voices,  which 
repeated  attention  will  enable  one  to 
distinguish,  so  as  to  tell  which  is  that 
of  the  toad,  which  is  the  frog’s,  and 
which  is  the  tree-toad’s.  The  bull-frog’s 
double  bass  no  one  can  mistake.  At  the 
close  of  the  winter  and  frost,  the  trilling 
notes  from  the  ponds  are  a pleasant  an- 
nouncement of  spring. 
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Note:— The  “chiming”  parts  should  always  be  somewhat  subdued,  the  part  with  the  melody  being 
prominent.  The  high  closing  note  should  be  struck  firmly,  then  should  die  away  like  the  vibration  of  a bell 
until  sufficiently  soft  then  all  cease  promptly  together.  The  alto  especially  in  melody  line  should  be  sung 
boldly  and  firm.  More  boys  the  better  for  this  effect  if  voices  are  rounded  out  nicely. 
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ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING. 


THE  MIDWINTER  FAIR.  | such  abundant  success,  both  as  to  ex- 

One  would  naturally  think  that  the  I hibits  as  well  as  to  visitors,  would 

World  s Fair  in  Chicago,  which  has  but  j satisfy  the  people  of  this  country  for  a 

recently  closed,  and  which  met  with  | long  time  to  come  with  enterprises  of 
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this  character.  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  wide-awake  people  of  California  are 
determined  to  try  and  do  themselves 


June  30th,  1894.  There  is  perhaps  no 
spot  in  the  United  States  where  such  an 
undertaking  would  be  more  likely  to 


credit  by  the  establishment  of  what  is 
called  the  Midwinter  Fair  in  their  State, 
which  is  to  open  January  1st,  and  close 


meet  with  success  than  in  the  Golden 
State  of  the  West,  for  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  there  are  people  of 
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means  who  spend  a good  part  of  the 
winter  in  the  delightful  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  pleasantest  season  of  which 
is  during  the  months  which  will  be 
dedicated  to  the  approaching  exhibition. 

The  people  of  the  State  hope,  by  the 
attractions  they  offer,  to  draw  many  to 
that  place,  who  will  make  San  Francisco 
or  its  neighboring  country  their  perma- 
nent home.  They  also  hope  to  reap 
some  financial  benefit  from  the  great 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL. 


influx  of  sight-seekers  who  will  naturally 
desire  to  visit  the  proposed  Fair. 

We  who  live  in  Utah  should  feel  con- 
siderably interested  in  this  undertaking, 
as  Salt  Lake  City  will  doubtless  be 
visited  by  many  people  traveling  west- 
ward who  have  heretofore  not  seen  us  in 
our  homes.  We  should  use  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  dispelling  of  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  prejudice  and  mistaken 
notions  which  exist  concerning  us.  Not 


M KCHANICAL  ARTS  BUILDING. 

only  can  we  do  this  by  conversations  with 
those  who  pass  through  our  Territory, 
but  those  also  who  go  to  California 
from  Utah  should  feel  sufficient  interest 
to  use  their  efforts  for  the  dissemination 
of  correct  ideas  concerning  our  beautiful 
Territory  and  its  industrious  and  intell- 
gent  inhabitants. 

We  present  to  our  readers  some 
engravings  of  proposed  buildings  for  this 


Midwinter  Fair,  whose  location  is  to  be 
in  Golden  Gate  Park,  than  which  there 
is  no  spot  more  beautiful  in  the  whole 
of  America.  The  Administration  Build- 
ing, as  will  be  seen  by  a glance  at  the 
picture, 'consist  of  a large,  central  square, 
covered  by  a dome.  Four  pavillions, 
one  at  each  of  the  angles,  give  it  the 
appearance  of  solidity  and  beauty.  The 
dome  is  125  feet  in  height,  and  has  a 
diameter  of  50  feet.  The  ornamenta- 
tions of  the  exterior  of  this  dome,  and 
the  splendid  decorations  of  the  inteiior, 
make  this  building  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing of  all  those  which  it  is  proposed  to 
erect.  As  will  be  readily  understood, 
this  structure  is  to  contain  the  offices 
of  the  management,  and  will  also  give 
place  to  foreign  commissioners  for  their 
meetings,  and  also  furnish  offices  for  the 
distribution  of  general  information. 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

The  Fine  Arts  Building  is  not  very 
pretentious,  and  yet  it  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  artistic  buildings  of  the 
entire  Fair.  The  arrangements  for  art 
displays  in  the  interior  are  almost  per- 
fect, and  will  give  exhibitors  a chance 
to  display  their  treasures  in  a manner 
which  is  rarely  presented.  The  design 
of  the  buildi-ng  is  conspicuously  Egyp- 
tian, and  with  its  sphinxes  and  massive- 
ness, reminds  one  strongly  of  the 
country  of  the  Nile. 

The  small  illustrations  of  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural,  Mechanics  Art, 
and  Manufacturers  and  Liberal  Arts 
Buildings,  give  hut  a very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  these  structures, 
which  are  surpassed  by  none  at  the 
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present  time  in  the  State  of  California, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  fine  struct- 
ures with  which  it  can  at  present  boast. 

Such  exhibitions  as  the  one  now  pro- 
posed are  very  instructive  to  those  who 
have  the  time  and  means  to  use  in  visit- 
ing them.  We  hope  arrangements  can 
be  made  so  as  to  enable  man}'  of  our 
people  to  attend  this  exhibition.  We 
believe  it  will  be  an  opportunity  which 
none  should  miss.  We  hope  that  Utah 
will  not  be  behind  in  the  matter  of  dis- 
playing that  with  which  Nature  and 
industry  have  so  abundantly  endowed 
her.  A. 


THE  EDQERLY  CHILDRENS’  THANKS= 
GIVING. 


A Story  from  Real  Life. 

It  was  noon,  and  dinner  was  laid 
in  the  pleasant  little  dining-room  at  the 
Edgerly  cottage. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgerly  and  the  baby 
were  already  at  the  table,  the  latter  tied 
in  a high  chair,  and  stretching  out  her 
tiny  fists  yearningly  toward  the  bright 
silver  fork  gleaming  luringly  beside 
Brother  Vic’s  prettily  painted  china 
plate.  The  parents  were  waiting  with 
momentary  glances  at  the  clock  on  the 
mantel,  which  showed  the  hour  had  ar- 
rived for  the  home-coming  of  the  other 
two  children  from  school,  some  two 
blocks  away. 

Five  minutes  more  and  they  came 
dashing  in,  and  hastily  laying  aside 
their  hats  and  wraps,  Gertie  took  her 
place  at  the  table,  whilst  Vic  huiriedly 
went  to  the  sink  in  the  kitchen  to  divest 
his  hands  of  the  earth-marks  gained  in 
a game  of  handspringing  and  other 
amateur  circus  tricks  during  the  short 
11  o’clock  recess. 

Pausing  to  give  the  baby  a resounding 


kiss  on  her  soft  cheek,  Gertie  turned 
her  attention  hungrily  to  the  victuals  be- 
fore her,  her  appetite  whetted  by  the 
swift  race  down  the  hillside  with  Vic. 

“Oh,  mamma!”  she  exclaimed,  petu- 
lantly, however,  as  her  plate  was  passed 
her,  “haven’t  we  got  any  other  kind  of 
meat  for  dinner?  I’m  sick  and  tired  of 
ham !" 

“No,  my  dear,"  answered  her  mother 
quietly. 

“Oh,  pshaw!  I don’t  believe  I can 
eat  it  at  all,”  complained  Gertie  once 
more. 

“Very  well,  my  girl,”  answered  her 
father,  interrupting  his  wife  who  was 
about  to  reply.  “We  don’t  intend  to 
force  you  to  eat  anything  you  don’t 
want.  Just  put  the  slice  back  on  the 
platter  and  make  out  with  ilie  rest  of 
the  food  on  the  table.  I’ve  no  doubt 
you  will  be  just  as  'well  satisfied  when 
the  meal  is  over.” 

Gertie  glanced  up  with  a little  sur- 
prise, and  catching  the  teasing  gleam  in 
her  father’s  eye,  looked  down  again 
quickly  at  her  plate.  She  did  not  fol- 
low out  the  suggestion  in  regard  to  the 
meat,  however,  but  commenced  to  par- 
take of  it  with  pretended  reluctance, 
until,  interested  in  some  news  about 
which  her  parents  were  conversing,  she 
forgot  her  declared  aversion  to  the  edi- 
ble, and  proceeded  to  do  the  large  slice 
which  had  been  allotted  her  full  justice. 

Presently  Vic,  having  finished  his 
ablutions,  came  to  the  table,  pausing, 
as  Gertie  had,  to  do  the  baby  homage, 
smothering  her  with  a rough,  boyish 
hug,  and  appeasing  her  consequent  loud 
wrath  by  giving  her  the  fork,  for  whose 
possession  her  efforts  had  been  so  long 
directed,  a rash  surrender,  which  re- 
sulted in  her  babyship’s  endeavoring  to 
bring  up  her  plate  on  its  prongs,  to  the 
complete  annihilation  during  some  ten 
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or  fifteen  minutes  of  the  peace  of  mind 
of  those  at  the  table.  When  the  fork 
had  finally  been  taken  from  the  yearning 
and  firm  little  fingeis,  order  was  restored, 
and  the  meal  was  continued  in  harmony, 
until,  the  meat  and  vegetables  having 
been  removed,  and  the  sauce,  which 
formed  the  desert,  being  brought  on, 
Vic  launched  out  in  a scornful  tirade 
against  the  hospitality,  or  rather  luxury, 
of  a house  that  could  afford  no  better 
desert  than  old-fashioned  apple-jelly. 

"We’ve  have  it  every  day  for  the  last 
week,”  grumbled  Vic  sarcastically,  “and 
if  we  don’t  have  a change  pretty  soon 
it’ll  make  me  sick.  Why  can’t  we  have 
some  pudding,  or  pie,  or  something?” 

"Another  county  heard  from!"  said 
Mr.  Edgerly  (quoting  from  politics), 
glancing  significantly  at  Gertie. 

"I  was  under  the  impression,  my 
dear,”  said  Mrs.  Edgerly,  “that  we  have 
had  both  pie  and  pudding  during  the 
week;  think  back,  and  perhaps  you  will 
be  able  to  remember." 

"Oh,  well,  we  had  pudding  yesterday, 
I know,  and  pie  the  day  before,  but 

that’s  only  twice  this  week,  and” 

"And  today  is  Wednesday,  "interrupted 
Mr.  Edgerly. 

Vic  flushed  a little  and  was  silent. 

"Emma,”  continued  Mr.  Edgerly  to 
his  wife,  with  affected  seriousness,  “I 
think  the  best  solution  for  the  problem 
confronting  us  is  for  you  to  engage 
board  for  the  children  at  the  hotel 
It  might  suit  for  a little  while,  until  my 
mine  turns  out,  or  I am  sent  as  Senator 
to  Congress.  Then  we  may  be  able, 
perhaps,  to  furnish  a better  table  for 
Gertie,  Victor,  and  the  marchioness.” 

Gertie  and  Vic  laughed  involuntarily 
at  this  speech,  and  immediately  applied 
themselves  to  the  apple-jelly,  both  look- 
ing a little  sheepish.  The  rest  of  the 
meal  proceeded  in  silence,  the  children 


hastening  in  order  to  get  back  in  time 
for  the  half-past  twelve  bell  at  school. 
As  they  donned  hats  and  wraps  and 
started  to  go,  Mr.  Edgerly  turned  and 
said: 

"I  want  you  both  here  when  I come 
home  from  the  office  tonight.  Tomorrow 
is  Thanksgiving  Day,  you  remember, 
and  I have  a little  story  to  tell  you  that 
I think  will  give  you  a better  idea  of  its 
meaning  than  you  now  have.  ” 

“All  right,  papa,"  they  said,  with 
pleased  anticipation,  and  then  hastened 
away  to  school. 

At  half-past  two  they  were  home 
again,  a::d  hardly  able  to  content  them- 
selves during  the  hours  which  must  in- 
tervene ! efore  the  home-coming  of  their 
father  and  the  relation  of  the  promised 
story. 

"I  wonder  what  it  will  be  about?” 
said  Gertie  to  Vic,  discussing  the  ques- 
tion for  the  half-dozenth  time  since  the 
subject  had  been  mentioned. 

“Oh,  I guess  something  like  those 
Halloween  stories  he  told  us  on  Hal- 
loween night,”  replied  Vic,  “with  gob- 
blins,  and  spooks,  and  all  the  charms 
the  girls  try  when  they  want  to  be  mar- 
ried. " 

"Perhaps  it  will,”  Gertie  acquiesced. 
"You  know  papa  told  us  those  stories 
just  to  let  us  know  how  Halloween  came 
to  be  Halloween,  and  I suppose  now  he 
is  going  to  tell  us  the  story  how  Thanks- 
giving came  to  be  Thanksgiving.” 

"I  hope  there’ll  be  lots  of  goblins  in 
it,”  quoth  doughty  Vic. 

“My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Edgerly,  who 
had  caught  this  much  of  the  conversa- 
tion going  on  between  the  two  children, 
“there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  a day  like  Halloween  and 
Thanksgiving.  Halloween  is  a sort  of 
saints’  day,  or  an  old-fashioned  holiday, 
devoted  entirely  to  merry-making,  and 
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Thanksgiving  is  a special  day  set  apart 
for  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  for  blessings  and  mer- 
cies bestowed  upon  the  people  of  our 
country  since  it  became  a nation." 

"Oh!”  said  Vic,  with  such  a droll 
intonation  of  disappointment  that  both 
his  mother  and  Gertie  could  not  refrain 
from  laughing. 

"My  dear,”  said  his  mother,  interpret- 
ing Vic’s  thoughts,  “you  can  be  sure 
that  if  there  are  no  ghosts  or  goblins  in 
the  story  papa  will  tell  you,  it  will  be 
something  well  worth  hearing  if  it  has 
anything  at  all  to  do  with  impressing 
upon  your  minds  the  meaning  and  need 
of  our  Thanksgiving  for  our  many  bless- 
ings." 

Spite  of  his  mother’s  words,  Vic 
seemed  to  lose  something  of  his  interest 
in  the  subject  of  the  promised  story, 
and  in  the  evening  when  Mr.  Edgerly 
came  home,  and  they  had  eaten  supper 
and  repaired  to  the  little  sitting-room, 
bright  and  cosy  with  the  warmth  of  the 
blazing  grate,  and  the  reflection  of  the 
light  from  a pink-globed  and  shaded 
lamp  on  the  table,  it  was  Gertie  who 
first  reminded  and  asked  her  father  for 
the  promised  story. 

“It  won’t  have  any  ghouls  or  goblins 
in  it,  like  the  Halloween  tales  you  told 
us,  will  it  papa?”  ventured  Vic,  as  they 
gathered  about  their  father,  preparatory 
to  his  commencing. 

“Yes,  my  son,”  answered  Mi.  Ed- 
gerly; “but  not  exactly  of  the  kind  that 
figured  in  the  others.  The  names  of  the 
ghouls  and  goblins  in  the  story  I’m  go- 
ing to  tell  you  are  Hunger,  and  Want, 
and  Cold,  and  I fear  they  will  haunt 
many  households  during  the  winter.” 

The  children’s  faces  looked  a little 
sober  at  this,  and  drawing  his  chair  up 
to  the  fire  to  complete  the  circle,  their 
father  commenced  his  story: 


“It  is  far  from  being  a romance  or 
fairy  tale  I am  about  to  relate,”  said  Mr. 
Edgerly.  “On  the  contrary,  it  is  a story 
which,  unfortunately,  is  but  too  true. 
The  facts  as  they  came  to  me  from  good 
authority  were  chiefly  as  follows: 

“About  two  years  ago  a man  named 
John  Bryttan  moved  from  Cincinnati 
to  L , with  his  family,  which  con- 

sisted of  his  wife  and  four  children,  all 
the  latter  being  under  ten  years  of  age. 

“According  to  his  statements,  he  had 

come  from  Cincinnati  to  L in 

hopes  of  getting  work,  having  lost  his 
position  in  a large  shoe  manufacturing 
establishment  during  a severe  illness, 
his  place  having  teen  filled  by  another 
in  his  absence. 

“Being  unable  to  obtain  work  in  his 
native  city,  he  decided,  after  many 
weeks’  weary  searching,  to  try  his  for- 
tune ‘out  West,’  as  the  Eastern  cities 
were  all  crowded  with  workmen,  forced, 
like  himself,  to  be  willing  to  accept  any 
kind  of  wages  that  would  provide 
against  starvation. 

“With  the  money  left  from  a small 
reserve  fund,  provided  by  the  sale  of  his 
home  and  household  effects  in  Cincin- 
nati, he  bought  a small  and  cheap  cot- 
tage in  the Ward,  and  after  a 

short  time  was  fortunate  enough  to  ob- 
tain work  at  his  trade,  though  at  very 
small  wages. 

“This,  however,  was  sufficient  to  keep 
the  ‘wolf  from  the  door,’  and  all  went 
reasonably  well  until  the  hard  times 
which  began  with  us  at  the  first  agita- 
tion of  the  silver  repeal  till  in  Congress, 
brought  about  the  straightened  condi- 
tions of  affairs  with  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  firm  bv  whom  he  was 
employed  being  obliged  to  discharge  a 
number  of  their  workmen,  John  Bryttan 
found  himself  amongst  the  unfortunate 
ones  left  without  work.  Then  'hard 
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times’  commenced  for  him  in  earnest. 
Being  unable  to  obtain  a position,  the 
few  means  with  which  he  was  supplied 
soon  gave  out,  and  the  family  became 
dependent  upon  the  charity  of  the  neigh- 
bors for  whatever  they  had  of  clothing 
or  food.  This  was  ’necessarily  very 
meagre,  as  the  people  about  them  were 
poor,  having  hard  work  to  obtain 
enough  to  keep  themselves  from  want. 

"One  day  a man  with  a garbage 
wagon  paused  at  the  door,  asking  the 
way  to  a spot  used  as  a sort  of  dump- 
ground  for  the  entire  locality. 

"He  had  been  hired  by  one  of  the  big 
hotels  to  remove  the  swill  and  other 
garbage  from  the  back  door-yard,  and 
seeing  his  cart  loaded  down  with  old 
pieces  of  wood,  tin,  cloth,  bread,  meat, 
etc.,  a sudden  idea  came  into  John 
Bryttan’s  mind. 

“Losing  no  time,  he  went  to  one  of 
the  large  hotels  in  the  city,  and  going  to 
the  door  at  the  rear,  asked  to  see  the 
cook. 

“The  individual  in  question  came  to 
the  door,  and  John  Brytton,  pointing  to 
a barrel  of  broken  meats  and  other  vic- 
tuals outside  the  door,  asked: 

“ 'What  do  you  do  with  this?’ 

“ ‘We  cart  it  away,  when  it’s  filled 
up.’ 

" ‘You  have  to  pay  for  the  job,  don’t 
you?’ 

“ ‘Oh,  yes.  ’ 

" ‘Have  you  any  objection  to  letting 
me  have  it,  if  I take  it  for  nothing?’ 

"'Why  no,  I presume  not.’ 

"I  am  without  work,  and  have  a wife 
and  four  children  to  feed.  I’d  be  thank- 
ful to  get  the  food  you  throw  away  like 
this,  to  keep  them  from  starving.  ’ 

“ ‘Oh,  why  certainly,  if  that’s  the 
case.  ’ 

“ 'I  will  be  much  obliged  to  you,  I 
assure  you.  ’ 


"‘Don’t  mention  that;  it’s  nothing 
out  of  my  pocket,  or  anyone  else’s,  as  far 
as  that  goes;  just  so  we  are  not  put  to 
any  trouble  about  it.’ 

“'I’ll  see  that  it  is  taken  away.’ 
"‘That’s  all  we  want;  but  I’ll  tell  you 
what  I’ll  do:  I’ll  tell  the  waiters  to  keep 
the  dry  sw’  — I mean  the  bread  and 
meat,  and  things  like  that,  separate,  if 
you  like.  They  can  save  them  in  that 
box  there.’ 

"John  Bryttan  attempted  to  replv,  but 
could  not  speak.  Something  rose  in  his 
throat  and  choked  him,  and  turning  on 
his  heel  he  walked  away. 

“That  afternoon  John  went  up  to  one 
of  the  wholesale  oil  and  paint  establish- 
ments, and  asked  if  they  had  any  empty, 
large  oil  cans. 

"‘We’ve  got  ’em  to  sell,’  answered 
the  proprietor. 

“‘Oh!  How  much  are  they?’ 

"'Five  cents  apiece.’ 

"‘I  don’t  own  that  much.’ 

“ ‘Guess  we  don’t  trade,  then,  huh?’ 

“ ‘I’m  ’fraid  not.  I want  two  to 
carry ’ 

“ ‘Are  you  willing  to  do  a ten  cent 
job,  and  take  a couple  of  cans  for  pay?’ 
“I  guess  so;  what  is  it?’ 

“ 'I  want  someone  to  help  my  man 
here  carry  a show  case  down  to  the 

street.  The  rest  of  us  are  all  busy.’ 

“ ‘All  right.  I’ll  do  it.  ’ 

“He  went  into  the  shop  and  helped 
the  man  carry  the  small,  upright  case  to 
the  cigar  store;  then  came  back  for  the 
cans. 

"He  took  them  home  and  scalded 
them  with  hot  water;  then  went  to  the 
hotel.  He  had  tied  the  cans  to  each 
end  of  a stout  stick,  and  after  filling 
them  from  the  barrel,  balanced  them 
evenly  upon  his  shoulders  and  carried 
them  down  to  the  dump-heap  in  the 
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empty  lot  near  his  own  home.  He 
made  three  trips  to  empty  the  barrel, 
and  when  he  was  through  it  was  nearly 
dark.  The  cook  had  saved  the  scraps 
left  from  the  midday  lunch,  in  a box  at 
the  side  of  the  door,  and  in  his  last  trip 
John  filled  his  pockets  with  them  and 
took  them  home  for  supper.  It  was  the 
first  food  any  of  them  had  had  that  day. 

“The  next  morning  John  was  feeling 
ill  and  lame,  and  he  sent  the  two  oldest 
children,  Jack  and  Elbe,  with  a clean, 
laundried  flour-sack  to  bring  the  food 
from  the  box  at  the  hotel. 

"This  made  their  breakfast  and  lunch, 
and  a second  trip  in  the  afternoon  pro- 
vided them  with  supper. 

"Thus  it  went  on  for  several  days. 
Then  one  morning  the  cook  sent  word 
by  the  children  that  their  father  must 
come  and  empty  the  barrel.  He  could  not 
get  out  until  the  next  day,  and  when  he 
went  he  found  the  barrel  empty,  and  the 
cook  came  to  the  door  and  told  him  that 
another  man  had  ‘got  the  job.’  ‘I’m 
sorry  about  it,  but  you  see  the  man  saw 
the  proprietor  himself,  and  offered  to 
pay  fifty  cents  a load  for  the  swill,  pro- 
vided he  could  have  all  that  came  from 
the  house.  We’ve  had  our  orders  to 
save  it  all  for  him,  and  of  course  what 
the  boss  says  goes.’ 

“‘Oh,  by  all  means,’  said  John.  He 
turned  away  and  went  and  visited  each 
of  the  hotels  in  the  city,  only  to  find 
that  they  had  all  made  arrangements  for 
disposing  of  their  broken  victuals,  either 
in  charity  or  to  be  sold  as  swill,  and 
John  went  home  at  length,  empty-handed 
and  discouraged. 

“They  had  nothing  for  supper  that 
night,  nor  for  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing. Towards  noon  a neighbor  brought 
in  a pan  of  flour,  and  sending  for  some 
yeast,  Mrs.  Bryttan  made  it  into  bread. 


It  lasted  them  for  two  days;  then  for 
twenty-four  hours  they  did  not  eat. 

“The  second  morning  of  their  enforced 
fast,  Mrs.  Bryttan  went  out  into  the 
yard  and  gathered  some  weeds  which 
grew  in  little  patches  about  the  door, 
and  stewed  them,  and  they  ate  them  as 
a sort  of  ‘greens,’  with  pepper  and  salt. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  this  diet,  Mrs. 
Bryttan’s  fortitude  gave  out,  and  she 
went  to  bed  ill.  The  children,  too, 
were  peaked  and  ailing,  and  refused  to 
touch  any  more  of  the  ‘greens.  ’ 

“On  the  sixth  day  John  Bryttan  went 
over  to  the  corner  store. 

"'Have  you  got  any  flour?’  he  asked 
of  the  store-keeper. 

"‘Plenty  of  it,  Mr.  Bryttan.’ 

“ ‘Where  is  it?’ 

“ ‘Right  across  the  floor  there.’ 

“ 'Well,  I’ve  got  to  have  some;  my 
wife  and  children  haven’t  tasted  bread 
for  five  days.  But  I haven’t  got  any 
money  just  now  to  pay  for  it.’ 

“ ‘I’m  sorry,  but  I can’t  possibly  let  it 
go  without  pay.  You  know  times  are 
hard  for  all  of  us,  Mr.  Bryttan.’ 

“John  Bryttan  walked  across  to  the 
row  of  flour-sacks’opposite  the  counter, 
and  selecting  one  of  the  smallest,  placed 
it  upon  his  shoulder.  The  store-keeper 
started  towards  him. 

“‘Oh,  no!’  he  said  loudly;  ‘I  guess 
you  won’t  do  that.’ 

“John  made  no  reply,  and  brushing 
past  him,  walked  out  of  the  store.  The 
proprietor  started  out  after  him,  calling 
to  him  in  excited  tones;  but  as  Bryttan 
kept  on  his  way  in  silence,  the  former 
came  back  suddenly  into  the  store. 

“A  patent  alarm-call  fixture  was  placed 
at  the  rear  of  the  store,  and  going  to  it, 
he  rang  the  police-call. 

“Then  he  went  behind  the  counter 
and  waited. 
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A THANKSGIVING  STORY. 

John  Burns  stood  leaning  over  his 
gate  one  November  morning,  gazing 
eagerly  up  and  down  the  street;  then 
with  some  misgivings  at  the  sky,  and 
wondered  if  it  would  kindly'  keep  its 
contents  till  he  came  back  from  the 
canyon.  Then  he  fell  to  whistling 
softly  while  getting  his  team  ready,  and 
guessed  in  a reasoning  way  that  he 
could  “make  it,”  allright  before  the 
threatening  snowstorm  should  break 
loose.  It  was  rather  late,  he  knew,  to 
go  after  wood  now,  and  he  might  have 
done  it  before;  he  would  have  done  so 
had  it  not  been  for  this  election,  which 
had  taken  all  his  time.  Not  that  he  had 
really  done  anything  save  hanging  around 
on  the  street  corners.  But  while  all  this 
excitement  went  on  in  town,  no  one 
could  expect  him  to  keep  quietly  at  work 
away  from  it.  But  mighty  little  had 
come  of  his  hooting  and  cheering  the 
respective  candidates  of  his  party,  since 
they  had  been  defeated  anyway.  No, 
nothing  had  come  of  it,  except  trouble 
in  the  family. 

Annie  had  been  a good  deal  put  out 
about  his  running  up  town  so  much 
doing  nothing,  and  he  didn’t  know  but 
that  she  had  a perfect  right  to.  He 
knew  he  had  promised  her  a respectable 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  and — and  a bon- 
net. But  now  that  he  had  laid  a whole 
week’s  time  on  the  shrine  of  his  country — 
John  Burns  was  quite  a patriot  — of 
course  he  handn’t  earned  as  much  as  he 
had  expected,  consequently — “Yes  I’m 
coming  in  a minute,  Annie!  My  lady 
is  put  out,  sure,  or  she  wouldn’t  have 
got  breakfast  in  such  haste!” 

John  and  Annie  had  been  lovers  dur- 
ing their  youih;  were  married  early  and 
had  four  healthy,  hearty  children,  the 
eldest  being  eight  years  old. 

John  was  a very  good  young  man,  "a 
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bit  wild,”  his  wife  said,  and  rather 
much  given  to  discussing  politics  of 
late;  “otherwise — hm!" 

Annie  was — well, Annie  was  like  many 
good  women,  pretty  cross  at  times  when 
things  didn’t  take  the  turn  she  had 
marked  out  for  them.  Quite  sensitive 
about  what  her  husband  said  to  her; 
but,  unfortunately,  not  very  particular 
about  hurting  his  feelings.  But  she 
loved  her  John  immensely,  and  never 
meant  half  of  what  she  said  to  him 
when  cross.  Breakfast  over,  Annie 
caught  the  baby  up  and  started  to  dress 
her.  “Hurry  up,  Will,"  to  her  eldest 
son,  "and  go  and  see  if  you  can’t  catch 
that  rooster.  I am  set  on  having  com- 
pany tonight  if  I have  to  kill  every 
chicken — sit  still,  children — and  the 
bonnet — well,  I’ll  go  out  in  the  old  one 
every  day  this  winter  and  never  ask  you 
for  one  again,  never.  The  shame  is 
yours,  not  mine.  A pretty  way  to  treat 
a wife;  but  I ought  to  be  used  to  it  by 
this  time;  that’s  the  way  I’ve  been 
treated  ever  since — hand  me  that  shoe,' 
Louise.  ” 

Her  conscience  smote  her;  for  John 
sat  looking  quietly  at  her,  slowly  turn- 
ing his  moustache,  while  his  handsome 
face  wore  a pained  expression,  and  she 
knew  he  had  often  made  little  sacrifices 
of  his  own  accord  that  she  might  have 
what  she  wanted  in  the  way  of  dresses 
and  bonnets. 

“But  it’s  all  the  fault  of  that  election 
that  you  must  needs  superintend.  I 
hope  the}r  may  never  have  another;  but 
if  they  do,  I’m  going  to  have  my  Thanks- 
giving dinner  before  it  comes  off.  Then 
I’m  sure  of  it.  I did  have  my  heart  set 
on  that  bonnet;  but  now,  of  course  it’s 
no  use  talking  or  even  thinking  about  it.  ” 

She  looked  at  her  husband  inquiringly, 
but  he  shook  his  head  and  said:  “No, 

Annie,  my  dear,  you  must  try  and  be 
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content  without  it.’  I can’t  get  it  for 
you  now.  Maybe  m the  spring.” 

"In  the  spring!  Thank  you.  No, 
then  I don’t  want  it.  I want  it  now,  and 
if  I can’t  have  it  now,  you  needn’t  trouble 
yourself  about  it.  ” 

She  was  ready  to  cry,  and  kissed 
baby’s  curls  tenderly.  "I  am  glad  I 
have  my  children,”  she  was  going  to 
say;  but  that  seemed  a little  too  tragical 
for  the  occasion,  so  she  ended  with,  "I 
am  glad  I have  some  chickens  anyway. 
I shall  have  my  company^  whether  I have 
anvthing  else  or  not.” 

“Yes,  so  am  I.  But  I’m  going  now; 
it’s  getting  late.  Good-by,  baby;  papa’s 
going  way  off  up  the  canyon  after  wood, 
so  baby  won’t  freeze.  Well,  I’m  going, 
mamma.  I suppose  you  don’t  care  what 
becomes  of  me;  eh-?” 

"No.” 


She  meant  to  have  accompanied  that 


had  got  over  it  too  easily;  so  she  looked 
away  to  little  Gus,  who  was  eating 
molasses  with  his  fingers. 


"Get  down  from  that  table  right  this 
minute.  No,  I haven’t  time  to  kiss  you 
now.  Mind  you,  come  home  in  good 
time;  I’m  going  to  have  supper  at  seven 
sharp.  ” 

John  went  away,  and  Annie  went  to 
work  to  clean  up  the  house  and  get 
things  in  shape  for  the  night,  and  won- 
dered what  she  had  better  have  instead 
of  cranberry  sauce.  She  finally  settled 
that  point  to  her  satisfaction,  and  then 
went  at  the  headless  rooster  with  a will. 
While  divesting  him  of  his  fine  plumage, 
it  began  to  snow,  and  she  looked  a 
little  uneasily  out  of  the  window  and 
thought  of  John.  Then  she  went  over 
the  morning’s  scene  in  her  mind,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  John  really 
had  behaved  badly  toward  her;  there 
was  no  mistake  about  that.  Of  course  if 


it  hadn’t  been  for  that  horrid,  old  elec- 
tion John  wouldn’t  have  lost  his  head, 
but  been  at  his  work  as  usual,  and  there 

I might  not  have  been  a bit  of  trouble. 

! She  wouldn’t  have  made  any;  never  did, 
unless  there  was  good  reason  for  it, 
goodness  knew.  She  turned  the  bird 
over,  and  looked  out  of  the  window 
again.  The  wind  had  started  to  blow 
from  the  north-west,  and  the  snow 
whirled  about,  first  lightly  over  the 
ground;  but  it  came  so  fast  that  it  soon 
began  to  drift.  Annie  stood  and  looked 
at  it,  and  wished  that  John  hadn’t  gone 
this  morning.  Why  he  should  go  today 
of  all  days  was  a mystery  to  her.  Being 
that  he  had  dilly-dallied  so  long  about 
it,  he  might  have  waited  till  to-morrow 
or  some  other  day.  They  hadn’t  lived 
in  this  place  very  long,  and  she  feared 
he  was  not  very  wpll  acquainted  with 
the  roads. 

Perhaps  she  had  been  a little  hard  on 
him  this  morning.  She  went  back  to 
her  work  with  a misgiving  that  perhaps 
she  did  not  always  treat  John  as  well  as 
he  deserved,  and  thought  in  a vague 
way  that  she  would  try  and  be  better. 

She  decided  she  would  get  him  a real 
nice  supper,  and  when  he  felt  right 
good  afterwards  she  might  renew  her 
propositions  about  the  bonnet.  She  was 
well  enough  acquainted  with  her  John  to 
know  that,  like  most  men,  the  way  to 
his  heart  was  easiest  paved  with  some- 
thing good  to  eat.  But  somehow  her 
work  did  not  progress  very'  fast.  The 
fire  wouldn’t  burn,  the  cake  wouldn’t 
rise,  and  every  little  while  she  must  go 
to  the  window  and  see  about  the 

weather.  It  kept  growing  worse  all  the 
time.  She  thought  she  wouldn’t  ask 
anyone  in  to  supper  after  all.  She 
guessed  John  would  like  it  better  if  they 
were  just  themselves. 

Towards  dusk  little  Willie  said,  after 
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having  been  watching  the  furious  storm 
from  the  window,  "Ma,  do  you  think  pa 
could  get  lost?"  A wild  apprehension 
seized  her  and  drove  all  the  blood  from 
her  cheeks.  What  she  had  been  afraid 
to  think  out  herself  the  child  had  put  in 
words.  His  fear  confirmed  her  own; 
but  she  said  in  an  unstead}  voice: 

"Get  lost?  What  an  idea!  Don’t 
talk  such  nonsense;  go  and  play  with 
Gus.  ” But  Gus  was  asleep  under  the 
table,  and  Willie  went  over  in  a corner 
and  sat  down  on  a stool,  from  whence 
he  looked  moodily  in  the  direction  of 
the  window. 

Supper  was  ready  now,  and  Annie 
Went  listlessly  about  while  setting  the 
table.  Surely  John  would  soon  be  here 
now,  if  he  came  at  all,  something  whis- 
pered ever  so  faintly  in  her  heart.  She 
went  into  the  bedroom  and  buried  her 
head  in  the  pillows,  and  prayed  to  the 
Lord  that  He  would  lead  her  husband 
safely  home.  But  the  dreadful  uneasy 
feeling  that  had  taken  possession  of  her 
did  not  leave.  She  suddenly  bethought 
herself  of  John’s  Sunday  coat.  How 
often  he  had  asked  her  to  move  some  of 
the  buttons  so  he  could  fasten  them 
without  fear  of  bursting  them  off.  She 
went  fcr  the  garment  at  once,  and  after 
lighting  the  lamp,  moved  the  buttons 
and  brushed  the  coat  tenderly.  Poor, 
dear  John,  he  should  not  have  to  ask 
her  for  that  again.  But  perhaps — O 
heavens,  he  might  never  wear  it  again. 
She  laid  her  head  on  the  table  and  began 
to  weep  bitterly.  The  children  hastened 
• to  her  in  great  alarm  and  joined  in  with 
her. 

"What  is  it,  ma?  Is  pa  dead?”  sob- 
bed poor  Willie,  clinging  around  her 
neck. 

"No,  no,  children;  don’t  take  on  so; 
pa  will  soon  be  here,”  said  the  mother, 


drying  her  eyes  and  trying  hard  to  speak 
in  a reassuring  way,  but  failing  utterly. 

"Come  and  have  some  supper  now, 
and  then  go  to  bed,  children." 

But  supper,  although  so  well  pre- 
pared, didn’t  taste  right  to  the  little 
ones,  and  they  pushed  away  their  plates 
and  looked  drearily  at  the  mother,  who 
was  in  and  out  of  the  door  all  the  time, 
trying  to  catch  the  sound  of  coming 
wagon  wheels.  The  children  were  put  to 
bed,  and  Annie  went  up  the  road  quite 
a distance,  bravely  fighting  with  the 
storm.  Ah,  there  in  the  distance  she 
heard  the  sound  of  a heavy  wagon  com- 
ing her  way.  She  flew  off  towards  home 
as  fast  as  the  quite  deep  snow  would 
allow  her,  and  stood  panting  and  wait- 
ing at  the  door.  Not  for  the  world 
must  he  find  her  out  looking  for  him. 
The  sound  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  It 
must  not  have  been  John.  With  a 
heavy  heart  she  went  back  into  the 
house,  put  the  supper  back  in  the  oven 
and  sat  down  by  the  fire  and  nursed 
her  fear  and  anguish. 

John  stood  before  her  in  his  true 
light,  so  good,  so  forbearing,  so  patient 
with  all  her  infirmities,  and  she,  how 
had  she  treated  him?  Oh,  she  could 
see  it  all  now.  How  utterly  wrong  she 
had  acted.  How  selfish  she  had  been; 
how  exacting;  how  she  had  begrudged 
him  the  time  that  he  had  spent  over 
the  election  and  its  probable  outcome, 
which  he  had  taken  such  a delight  in 
discussing  with  the  other  men  in  the 
streets.  He  who  otherwise  was  such  a 
worker,  had  provided  her  a comfortable 
home,  and  just  because  she  couldn’t  get 
that  bonnet — oh,  how  she  hated  bonnets. 

She  would  never,  never  have  a new 
one  now.  What  did  she  care  for  all  the 
bonnets  in  the  world  if  John  was  not 
there  to  admire  her  in  them.  She  had 
better  heap  ashes  on  her  head  for  her 
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wicked  temper;  she  knew  that  would  be 
more  proper.  The  clock  struck  eight, 
and  it  struck  nine,  and  still  she  sat 
there  by  the  dying  embers.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  she  had  lived  through  a 
whole  life  of  sorrow.  She  had  seen  John 
white  and  cold  on  a stretcher,  had  seen 
him  borne  away  to  the  cemetery,  and 
herself  return  to  her  empty  home  and 
her'  fatherless  children  She  had  seen 
the^long  dreary  future  loom  up  before 
her,  in  which  she  must  struggle  with 
want  and  privation,  without  his  kind, 
cheering  voice  to  help  her  on  over  the 
rough  road. 

The  clock  struck  ten,  and  she  fell 
face  downward  on  the  floor  sobbing  con- 
vulsively: "And  I would  not  even  kiss 
him.  I had  not  a kind  word  for  him; 
Oh,  God,  be  merciful  and  send  him 
back  that  I may  make  up  for  my 
wrong-doing.  ” 

There  was  a quick  step  outside,  a 
stamping  of  heavy  snow  feet  on  the 
porch,  and  a firm  grip  of  the  door  knob. 
She  knew  who  it  was,  and  flew  wildly 
into  his  arms  as  quick  as  the  door  was 
opened,  sobbing,  and  calling  him  by  all 
the  endearing  names  she  could  think  of. 
John  was  pleasantly  surprised  and  very 
happy,  and  when  the  fire  had  been  re- 
kindled and  the  supper  warmed  the  two 
sat  down  to  a very  enjoyable  Thanksgiv- 
ing supper,  not  forgetting  to  render 
thanks  unto  Him  who  had  preserved 
them  for  each  other.  And  Annie  de- 
clares that  if  she  lives  a hundred  years 
she  never  could  forget  that  night,  nor 
the  good  resolutions  she  made  then.  Let 
us  hope  it  may  be  so. 

Sophy  Valentine. 

The  rock  of  salvation  is  solidity  itself: 
it  cannot  be  shaken  either  by  the  doubts 
of  the  skeptic,  or  the  sarcasm  of  the 
sneerer. 


NOTABLE  INCIDENTS  OF  MISSIONARY 
LIFE. 

My  Samoan  Experience. 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  635.] 

Now  that  the  new  missionaries  had 
arrived  with  a good  set  of  carpenter 
j tools,  our  Vatia  meeting  house  of  cocoa- 
nut  wood  was  finished,  and  dedicated 
some  few  weeks  after.  This  being  done, 
we  made  ready  and  waited  nearly  a week 
for  a favorable  wind  to  take  us  to  Upolu 
again.  This  time,  however,  we  were 
going  to  stay.  We  were  Brothers  Dean, 
Smoot,  Solomon  and  myself,  and  our 
feelings,  when  the  time  finally  came  for 
separating,  cannot  be  described.  Such 
a brotherly  attachment  is  only  realized 
by  those  who  are  or  have  been  in  like 
circumstances. 

We  were  now  so  accustomed  to  rough 
sea  voyages  that  the  trip,  while  a little 
windy  and  frequented  with  rain  squalls, 
was  a comparatively  pleasant  one.  We 
arrived  at  our  Brother  Ifopo’s  village  in 
the  late  afternoon,  having  sailed  the 
forty-five  miles  during  the  day.  As  be- 
fore, Ifo,  as  we  called  him,  was  very 
pleased  to  see  us,  and  was  anxious  that 
two  of  us  should  make  his  little  hut  our 
headquarters  for  that  part  of  the  island. 
Accordingly  Brother  Smoot  and  I left 
our  trunks  in  his  residence,  the  inside 
of  which  was  like  a smoke-house,  and 
so  low  at  entrance  places  that  our  heads 
were  more  than  once  bumped;  yet  the 
grounds  surrounding  this  memorable  hut 
were  picturesque  indeed,  and  almost  in 
the  very  door-yard,  which  was  a beauti-  • 
fill  lawn,  grew  the  orange,  pine-apple, 
banana,  cocoanut,  etc.,  etc.,  and  many 
are  the  Elders  who  have  partaken  of  the 
hospitality  of  this,  the  best  native  provi- 
der that  Samoa  had  during  our  pioneer- 
ing days. 
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After  spending  Sunday  with  our 
brother,  he  accompanied  us  to  Apia. 

Once  more  in  Apia,  we  again  infringed 
on  Mr.  Moorse’s  kindness  by  “putting 
up"  at  his  barn  again,  around  which 
seemed  to  hang  some  very  unpleasant 
meraoi  ies. 

The  Spirit  seemed  now  to  say,  "Pro- 
cure headquarters  for  the  mission.” 
This  island  too  (Apolu)  was  centrally 
located,  and  Apia  being  now  the  pros- 
pective landing  or  anchoring  place  for 
the  mail  steamer,  we  could  perceive  that 
eventually  the  mission’s  headquarters 
would  necessarily  need  to  be  as  close  to 
Apia  as  possible.  Ifo  had  already  prof- 
fered to  help  us  build  a house  on  land 
near  his  house,  which  land  he  would 
give  to  the  Church.  While  we  consid- 
ered this,  an  important  and  an  qnlooked 
for  proposition,  yet  our  judgment  told 
us  that  as  near  Apia  as  practicable 
should  be  the  place.  We  made  the 
question  a matter  of  much  prayer,  and 
received  an  answer  in  the  most  unex- 
pected manner  possible.  The  very  next 
day,  after  prayer  meeting,  while  in  Mr. 
Moore’s  store,  he  (Mr.  Moore)  casually 
remarked : 

“Mr.  Dean,  I’ve  got  the  very  piece  of 
land  you  folks  are  looking  for.”  (This, 
of  course,  was  before  we  had  mentioned 
our  desires  to  anyone.) 

“How  do  you  know  we  are  looking  for 
a piece  of  land?”  answered  Brother  Dean. 

“Well,  of  course  I don’t  know,”  said 
Mr.  Moore,  “but  judging  from  what 
others  of  your  occupation  have  done,  I 
should  think  a piece  of  land  close  to 
Apia  is  what  you  should  have.” 

He  was  assured  that  his  idea  had  long 
been  ours,  but  that  buying  in  our  posi- 
tion was  almost  out  of  the  question. 

He  told  us  that  if  it  was  our  financial 
condition  that  made  us  hesitate,  that 
could  be  overcome.  "Give  your  note,” 


said  he.  "I  have  been  through  Salt 
| Lake,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  an  inter- 
[ view  with  the  Presidency  of  your  Church. 
Now,  you  go  and  look  at  the  land,  only 
a couple  of  miles  up  coast,  and  if  it 
suits,  you  decide  to  take  it  and  come 
| and  get  what  materials  you  want  to  put 
up  a house,  and  I’ll  take  your  note  for 
the  amount.” 

We  expressed  our  thanks  for  his  ap- 
preciated offer,  and  left  him.  Our  com- 
j plete  and  inexpressible  surpirse  was 
' such  that  we  hardly  knew  whether  or 
not  the  conversation  had  really  taken 
place.  For  the  time  we  forgot  our 
poverty,  and  felt  better  than  rich.  We 
felt  ihat  his  confidence  was  worth  more 
than  the  amount  he  would  credit  11s. 
The  next  morning  we  took  our  boat  and 
rowed  up  and  looked  at  the  land  in  the 
small  village  Fagalii.  It  was  just  exactly 
what  we  wanted  for  location,  distance 
from  Apia,  and  everything  considered. 
But  before  we  reported  to  Mr.  Moore, 
we  again  laid  the  matter  before  our 
Heavenly  Father,  who  answered  by  giv- 
ing us  impressions  of  an  unmistakable 
character,  and  a da)'  or  so  later  the  pur- 
chase was  consummated. 

The  next  difficulty  to  surmount  was 
that  of  money  to  return  to  the  Island 
Tutuila,  get  our  tools,  bring  back  Sister 
Dean,  and  build  our  house.  This  was 
next  to  impracticable  in  our  small  boat, 
and  the  danger,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
convenience, of  bringing  a sister  and 
babe  in  an  open  boat  was  more  dangerous 
than  advisable:  so  we  again  had  prayer 
meeting. 

By  this  time  our  faith  was  of  such  a 
character  that  we  felt  to  rejoice  day  and 
night.  We  truly  learned  that  from  faith 
sprang  confidence,  and  that  confidence 
gave  us  energy  in  our  labors.  Seldom 
is  a better  feeling  felt  than  we  realized 
that  night  in  meeting  in  that  secluded 
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barn  loft,  and  before  daylight  in  the 
morning  a knock  was  heard  at  the  door: 

“Mr.  Moore  sent  me  to  tell  you  his 
cutter  would  leave  at  daylight  for 
Tutuila,"  said  the  voice  outside. 

We  were  awake  in  an  instant,  and 
could  scarce  believe  our  hearing  as  he 
continued,  “And  thinking  some  of  you 
might  want  to  go,  he  said  to  come  and 
tell  you  to  be  ready  at  the  wharf  when  the 
tide  is  high  enough,"  he  said,  and  was 
gone. 

This  quick  answer  really  surprised  our 
faith*  as  Mr.  Moore  had  told  us  only 
the  day  before  that  he  had  no  business 
at  present  to  require  a trip  to  Tutuila; 
but  he  told  us  at  the  wharf  when  we 
saw  him  later  that  he  had  decided  very 
suddenly  to  send  over  to  see  how  the 
copra  (cocoanut  dried)  crop  was.  Prob- 
ably if  we  had  told  him  (for  we  knew  of 
a certainty)  why  he  was  going,  he  would 
have  laughed  at  us. 

The  trip  was  made,  and  Sister  Dean 
and  baby,  tools,  etc.,  had  a safe  landing 
in  Apia,  and  soon  we  were  located  in  a 
native  hut  we  had  rented  in  the  village 
Fagalii,  where  our  land  was. 

We  bought  very  little  lumber,  and  did 
the  work  ourselves.  Brothers  Dean  and 
Solomon  started  to  build,  while  Brother 
Smoot  and  I went  to  the  east  end  of  the 
Island  Aleipata,  Ifopo’s  district,  ’ and 
started  to  do  missionary  work.  Before 
leaving  Tutuila  one  of  the  Saints,  Sister 
Siliua  by  name,  left  for  Upolu,  but  we 
hadn’t  learned  where  she  was.  We  had 
an  idea  that  she  might  be  in  a district 
called  Lepa,  but  knew  nothing  definite 
regarding  her.  We  started,  however, 
from  Ifopo’s  village,  Utufalalafa,  to  find 
her.  The  path  around  the  island,  or 
"country  road,”  as  we  would  term  it 
here,  was  much  better  than  on  Tutuila, 
and  the  villages  almost  joined  each 
other.  In  quite  a number  of  villages 


were  congregated  chiefs  in  their  fonos 
(council  meetings),  and  almost  invari- 
ably they  would  call  us  in  to  learn  our 
business,  and  on  finding  us  to  be  Mamo- 
nas  (Mormons)  the  majority  generally 
treated  us  very  indifferently;  3'et  in 
every  instance,  I believe,  one  or  more 
would  soften  towards  us,  sometimes 
walking  some  distance  with  us,  express- 
ing their  sympathy,  and  giving  us  in- 
formation regarding  the  path,  etc. 

It  was  getting  towards  the  late  after- 
noon when  we  passed  a house  where  a 
number  of  natives  were  sitting.  Our 
hope  of  finding  her  that  day  was  very 
little,  but  we  had  scarcely  gone  by  when 
a young  man  came  and  called  us,  asking 
if  we  were  not  Mamonas.  On  answer- 
ing ioe  (yes),  he  invited  us  back  to  the 
house,  saying  that  a woman  wanted  to 
see  11s.  We  entered  the  house  and 
immediately  found  a different  feeling 
toward  us;  although  our  native  sister,  as 
she  told  us  she  was,  didn’t  seem  so 
pleased  with  our  visit  as  we  had  ex- 
pected. Her  spirit  warmed  towards  us, 
however,  as  she  related  to  those  present 
an  instance  of  healing  she  had  witnessed 
on  one  of  her  children.  She  told  the 
surprised  and  interested  listeners  of  her 
little  girl  having  taken  in  vain  all  the 
medicine  the  Tahiti  (Lutheran)  mission- 
aries had  given  her,  and  still  was  sink- 
ing until  the  Mamonas  came  and  admin- 
istered to  it  with  holy  oil,  when  the 
child  was  healed  and  began  to  recover 
at  once.  This  testimony  was  a most 
important  introduction  for  us  to  this 
new  (to  us)  village,  and  as  we  learned 
afterward,  had  its  effect  on  those 
present. 

Our  native  sister,  Siliua  lived  in  a 
village  a little  to  the  west,  called 
Siupapa,  where  she  soon  took  us,  and 
prepared  a nice  supper,  and  she  began 
to  feel  very  kindly. 
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We  held  crowded  meetings  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  which  seemed  to  arouse  the 
spirit  of  envy  in  the  midst  of  the  other 
church  members,  and  they  soon  called 
the  villagers  together  to  have  us  ex- 
pelled from  the  village.  The  brother  of 
our  sister,^ however,  was  a quite  import- 
ant chief,  and  he  very  fairly  decided  that 
we  had  equal  rights  with  other  churches, 
and  so  we  commenced  little  by  little  to 
get  a firm  footing  in  this  distirct.  We 
held  meetings  Wednesday  and  Sunday, 
and  soon  had  a congregation  who,  while 
not  yet  baptized,  were  converted,  and 
attended  regularly. 

Our  principal  opponents  were  the 
native  teachers.  These  teachers  are 
taught  by  white  missionaries  in  a large 
school  near  Apia  how  to  prepare  their 
sermons  from  the  Bible,  and  they  are 
also  taught  that  they  are  superior  in 
intelligence  to  any  white  man,  almost, 
except,  of  course,  their  own  white  mis- 
sionaries. They  are  also  familiar  with 
all  the  falsehoods  spread  abroad  about 
the  Mormons,  and  being  allowed,  too, 
to  enlarge  and  exaggerate  at  will,  they 
have  stories  afloat  on  the  islands  that 
were  never  heard  anywhere  else.  In 
every  village,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
you  find  either  a Lutheran,  Weslyan  or 
Catholic  teacher,  and  in  not  a few  all 
three,  with  a few  followers,  are  found. 

I remember  on  entering  one  house  in 
a strange  village  while  on  our  way  back 
to  Fagalii  for  mail,  we  were  noticed  to 
enter  by  the  teacher,  who  lived  close 
by,  and  he  came  in  and  very  disrespect- 
fully asked  our  business,  but  before  we 
answered,  he  said  he  had  full  control  of 
the  minds  of  the  natives  of  that  little 
village,  and  we  had  better  leave  at  once 
before  the  natives  became  angry  with  us. 
We  were  pretty  well  hardened  by  this 
time,  however,  to  such  treatment,  and 
politely  told  him  we  would  see  the 


chief,  in  whose  house  we  were.  By  this 
time  the  news  of  our  presence  had  gath- 
ered a large  crowd  around  us.  The 
chief,  as  it  happened,  wanted  to  hear 
our  side,  and  said  we  could  hold  a meet- 
ing, and  then  let  their  teacher  show 
how  little  we  ■ knew.  We  agreed,  and 
had  a tremendous  crowd  in  attendance, 
but  during  the  meeting  our  antagonistic 
colleague  very  quietly  disappeared,  and 
we  heard  no  more  from  him,  which  act, 
many  said,  showed  his  fear,  and  was  a 
great  point  for  us. 

After  a trip  of  over  three  weeks,  we 
returned  to  Fagalii,  where  we  found  our 
little  house  of  16x32  almost  completed. 
For  sides  and  roof  we  had  braided  or 
plaited  cocoanut  leaves,  and  large  pieces 
of  native  cloth  for  partitions, with  mother 
earth  for  floor,  and  we  did  our  cooking 
in  the  open  air.  We  were  an  apprecia- 
tive and  happy  family  here  in  our  part 
native  and  part  foreign-designed  house, 
and  while  it  was  not  the  most  conven- 
ient, yet  it  was  ours,  and  after  being 
out  among  unfriendly  (at  times)  natives, 
Fagalii  was  to  us  what  the  magnetic 
pole  is  to  the  compass,  and  in  that  crude 
little  house  were  passed  some  of  my 
pleasantest  associations. 

Ejay  Wood. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


THE  ARTICLES  OF  FAITH. 

[Lectures  by  Elder  James  E.  Talmage,  before  the 
Church  University  Theology  Class,  Salt  Lake  City.] 

Sunday,  Oct.  29,  1893. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Importance  of  Theological  Study. — 
In  the  short  period  of  time  which 
measures  the  span  of  mortal  existence, 
it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  explore  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  vast  realm 
of  knowledge;  it  becomes,  therefore,  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  select  for  study  the 
branches  that  promise  to  prove  of  the 
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greatest  worth.  All  truth  is  of  value — 
above  price  indeed  in  its  place,  yet  with 
respect  to  their  possible  application, 
some  truths  are  of  incomparably  greater 
worth  than  are  others.  A knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  trade  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  merchant;  an  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  of  navigation  is  demanded 
of  the  mariner;  familiarity  with  the  re- 
lation of  soil  and  crops  is  indispensable 
to  the  farmer;  an  understanding  of  the 
profound  principles  of  mathematics  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  astronomer’s  train- 
ing; so  is  a practical  knowledge  of  the 
things  of  God  essential  to  the  salvation 
of  every  human  soul  that  has  attained  to 
powers  of  discretion.  The  value  of 
theological  knowledge,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  be  under-rated;  it  is  doubtful  if 
its  importance  can  in  any  way  be  over- 
estimated. 

What  is  Theology? — The  word  “theo- 
logy” is  of  Greek  origin,  a descendant 
of  Theos — God,  and  logos — a treatise,  or 
discourse,  signifying  therefore  a know- 
ledge of  Divinity,  'or  the  science  that 
teaches  us  of  God,  implying  also  the 
relation  existing  between  God  and  His 
creatures.  The  term  is  of  very  ancient 
usage,  and  comes  to  us  from  heathen 
sources.  Plato  and  Aristotle  speak  of 
theology  as  the  doctrine  concerning  Deity 
and  divine  things.  Concisely  defined, 
theology  "is  that  revealed  science  which 
treats  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God, 
His  relations  to  us,  the  dispensations  of 
His  providence,  His  will  with  respect 
to  our  actions,  and  His  purposes  with 
respect  to  our  end.”* 

Theological  facts  have  been  declared 
by  some  to  be  above  reason;  this  is  true 
in  the  light  in  which  the  same  remark 
might  be  applied  to  any  other  species  of 


* Buck : See  Doc.  & Cov.  supplement  to  Lecture  I.  on 
Faith. 


truth,  for  all  truth,  being  eternal,  is 
superior  to  reason  in  the  sense  of  being 
manifest  to  reason,  and  not  a creation 
of  reason;  yet  truths  are  to  be  estimated 
and  compared  by  the  exercise  of  reason. 

The  Extent  of  Theology.— Who  can 
survey  the  boundaries  of  this  science? 
It  deals  with  Deity — the  fountain  of  all 
knowledge,  the  source  of  all  wisdom. 
The  industrial  pursuits  that  benefit  man- 
kind, the  arts  that  please  and  refine, 
the  sciences  that  enlarge  and  exalt  the 
mind,  are  but  fragments  of  the  great 
volume  of  truth  that  has  come  to  earth 
from  a source  of  infinite  capacity.  The 
comprehensive  study  of  theology,  there- 
fore, would  embrace  all  known  truths. 
God  has  constituted  Himself  as  the 
great  teacher;*  by  personal  manifesta- 
tions or  through  the  ministrations  of 
His  appointed  servants,  He  instructs 
His  mortal  children.  To  Adam  He 
introduced  the  art  ' of  agriculture, f 
and  even  taught  by  example  that  of 
tailoring ty  to  Noah  and  Nephi  He  gave 
instructions  in  ship  building;§  Lehi  and 
Nephi  were  taught  of  Him  in  the  arts 
of  navigation ; ||  and  for  their  guidance 
on  the  water,  as  in  their  journeyings  on 
land,  He  prepared  for  them  the  Lia- 
hona,^[  a compass  operated  by  a force 
more  effective  than  that  of  terrestrial 
magnetism;  furthermore,  Moses  received 
directly  divine  instructions  in  architec- 
ture;** and  Solomonff  was  inspired  of 
God  in  the  same  art. 

Theology  and  Religion,  though 
closely  related,  are  by  no  means  identi- 


* Key  to  Theology,  chap.  1. 
f Gen.  ii,  8 ; Pearl  of  Great  Price. 

JGen.  iii,  21  ; Pearl  of  Great  Price. 

$Gen.  vi,  14;  I.  Nephi,  xviii,  8;  xviii,  1-4. 

||  I.  Nephi,  xviii,  12,  21. 

*f  I Nephi  xvi,  10,  16,  26-30;  xviii,  12.  2lA(fA.lma 
xxxvii,  38. 

**  Exo.  xxv,  xxvi,  xxvii. 
ft  I.  Kings  vi 
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cal.  A person  may  be  deeply  versed  in 
theological  lore,  and  yet  be  lacking  in 
religious,  and  even  in  moral  traits. 
Theology  may  be  compared  to  theory, 
while  religion  represents  practice;  it 
theology  be  precept,  then  religion  is 
example.  Each  should  be  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other;  theological  knowl- 
edge should  strengthen  religious  faith 
and  practice.  As  taught  by  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  theology  comprehends  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  gospel. 

The  beliefs  and  authorized  practices 
of  most  religious  sects  are  usually  set 
forth  in  formal  creeds,  which  are  an- 
nounced as  the  theological  platforms  of 
those  denominations.  The  Latter-day 
Saints  put  forth  no  creed  in  the  sense 
of  a complete  code  of  their  faith;  for 
though  the  precepts  of  eternal  life  are 
unchangeable,  the  principle  of  con- 
tinuous revelation  is  a characteristic 
feature  of  our  belief.  We  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  fullness  of  the  gospel  has 
been  generally  comprehended  by  man; 
but  that  principles  and  powers  other 
than  those  now  possessed  will  yet  be 
given  from  heaven.  However,  when 
asked  for  a concise  presentation  of  the 
principal  religious  views  of  his  people, 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  announced  a 
declaration  of  belief  consisting  of  thir- 
teen articles,  termed,  "The  Articles  of 
Faith  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints.”  These  include  the 
more  essential  and  characteristic  features 
of  the  gospel,  as  accepted  and  practiced 
by  this  Church,  but  they  are  not  com- 
plete as  an  exposition  of  our  belief,  for 
by  one  of  the  articles  themselves  we 
declare  that  “We  believe  all  that  God 
has  revealed,  all  that  He  does  now 
reveal,  and  we  believe  that  He  will  yet 
reveal  many  great  and  important  things 
pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.” 
From  the  time  of  their  first  promulgation, 


the  “Articles  of  Faith”  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  people  (see  note  1),  and 
on  October  6,  1890,  the  Latter-day  Saints 
in  general  conference  assembled,  re- 
adopted the  “Articles”  as  their  rule  in 
faith  and  conduct.  As  these  “Articles 
of  Faith”  present  the  leading  tenets  of 
the  Church  in  systematic  order,  they 
suggest  themselves  as  a convenient  out- 
line for  our  plan  of  study;  and  it  is  pro- 
posed that  in  our  present  classwork  we 
consider  them  separately. 

Joseph  Smith,  whose  name  is  appended 
to  the  "Articles  of  Faith,”  was  the 
prophet  through  whose  instrumentality 
the  Lord  restored  to  earth  in  this  day 
the  gospel,  in  accordance  with  declara- 
tions made  in  previous  dispensations. 
The  question  of  the  divinity  of  Joseph 
Smith’s  mission  is  an  all-important  one 
to  all  earnest  investigators  of  Latter-day 
Saint  doctrines.  If  his  claims  to  divine 
appointment  be  fallacious,  forming  as 
they  do  the  foundation  of  this  work,  the 
superstructure  can  be  in  no  way  stable; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  his  purported 
ordination  to  the  ministry  under  the 
hands  of  heavenly  personages  be  a fact, 
one  need  wonder  no  longer  at  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  seed  which  he  has 
planted. 

The  circumstances  of  God’s  dealings 
with  Joseph  Smith,  the  miraculous 
development  of  the  work  instituted  by 
him,  the  fulfillment  through  his  instru- 
mentality of  many  of  the  mightiest 
prophecies  of  old,  his  own  prophetic 
utterances,  and  their  literal  realization, 
and  the  many  manifestations  of  divine 
power  in  his  behalf,  will  surely  convince 
the  unprejudiced  enquirer  that  the  mis- 
sion of  Joseph  Smith  is  from  God. 

[Here  followed  a graphic  description  of 
the  conditions  which  led  the  boy,  Joseph, 
to  the  Lord  for  information  concerning 
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the  true  Church;  of  his  first  prayer; 
and  the  glorious  appearance  unto  him 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son;  of  the  perse- 
cution that  followed  his  testimony  of  the 
vision;  of  the  visits  of  the  angel  Moroni; 
of  his  receiving  the  plates  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  from  the  angel;  of  his 
baptism  and  the  bestowal  of  the  Aaronic 
and  the  Melchisedek  Priesthood  upon 
him;  of  the  organization  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints; 
and  of  the  Prophet’s  martyrdom.  This, 
through  lack  of  space,  is,  with  the 
author’s  sanction,  omitted  from  the  pre- 
sent- report. — Ed.] 

The  Standard  Works  of  the  Church 
form  our  written  authority  in  doctrine; 
to  these  we  shall  frequently  refer  in  our 
theological  studies,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  our  only  source  of  information  on 
matters  divine.  We  believe  that  God  is 
as  willing  today  as  He  ever  has  been  to 
reveal  His  mind  and  will  to  man,  and 
that  He  does  so  through  His  chosen  and 
appointed  channels.  We  rely,  therefore, 
on  the  teachings  of  the  living  oracles  of 
God,  as  those  men  are  inspired,  and 
directed  by  the  authority  and  power  of 
the  Holy  Priesthood.  The  written  works 
adopted  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  as 
their  guides  in  faith  and  doctrine,  are 
four, — Bible,  Book  of  Mormon,  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  and  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 
Numerous  other  books  are  used  in  study 
and  reference,  but  those  named  are  the 
only  regularly  constituted  standard  works 
of  the  Church. 

FIRST  ARTICLE  OF  FAITH. 

IVe  believe  in  God , the  Eternal  Fathlr, 

and  in  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the 

Holy  Ghost.  ” 

The  Existence  of  God. — This  subject 
claims  first  place  in  our  study  of  the 
doctrines  of  this  Church;  for.  faith  in 
God  constitutes  the  foundation  of  all 


religious  belief  and  practice,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  attributes  and  character 
of  Deity,  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
intelligently  exercise  faith  in  Him. 

The  Existence  of  God  is  accepted  by 
the  human  family  in  general  as  a fact 
beyond  dispute.  The  multiple  proofs 
upon  which  this  belief  is  founded  may 
be  classified  under  the  three  following 
heads:  (1)  human  reason,  (2)  history, 

(3)  direct  revelation  from  God  Himself. 

(1)  Human  reason,  operating  upon 
observations  of  the  things  of  Nature, 
strongly  declares  the  existence  of  God. 
Every  observer  must  be  impressed  by 
the  evidences  of  order  and  system  among 
created  things,  and  by  the  absence  of 
superfluities  in  Nature.  He  notes  the 
orderly  succession  of  day  and  night  pro- 
viding alternate  periods  of  work  and  rest 
for  man,  animals,  and  vegetables;  the 
sequence  of  the  seasons,  each  with  its 
longer  periods  of  labor  and  recuperation 
for  the  earth;  the  mutual  dependence  of 
animals  and  plants,  the  circulation  of 
water  from  sea  to  cloud,  from  cloud  to 
earth  again,  sustaining  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  As  man  proceeds  to  the  closer 
examination  of  things,  he  finds  that  by 
study  and  scientific  investigation  these 
proofs  are  multiplied  many  fold.  He 
may  learn  something  of  the  laws  by 
which  earth  and  its  associated  worlds 
are  governed  in  their  orbits;  by  which 
satellites  are  held  subordinate  to  planets, 
and  planets  to  suns;  he  may  behold  the 
marvels  of  vegetable  and  animal  anatomy, 
and  the  surpassing  mechanism  of  his 
own  body;  and  with  such  appeals  to  his 
reason  increasing  at  every  step,  his 
wonder  as  to  who  made  all  this,  gives 
place  to  inexpressible  admiration  for  the 
Creator  whose  presence  and  power  are 
thus  so  forcibly  proclaimed;  and  the 
observer  becomes  a worshiper.  (Note 
2)- 
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"The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there 
is  no  God.”*  In  the  scriptures,  the 
word  foolf  is  used  to  designate  a wicked 
man,  one  who  has  forfeited  his  wisdom 
by  a long  course  of  wrong  doing,  bring- 
ing darkness  over  his  mind  in  place  of 
light,  and  ignorance  instead  of  knowl- 
edge. By  such  a course  the  mind  be- 
comes depraved  and  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  finer  arguments  of 
Nature.  A willful  sinner  grows  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  reason  in  holy  things,  and 
loses  the  privilege  of  communing  with 
his  Maker,  thus  forfeiting  the  strongest 
means  of  attaining  a knowledge  of  God. 

(2)  History  as  written  by  man  gives 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  Deity.  The 
most  ancient  record  extant,  the  Bible, 
names  God  as  the  Creator  of  all  things.  J 
and  moreover,  declares  that  He  revealed 
Himself  to  our  first  earthly  parents,  and 
to  many  other  hoi)7  personages  in  the 
early  days  of  the  world.  Adam  and  Eve 
heard  His  voiced  in  the  Garden,  and 
even  after  their  transgression  they  con- 
tinued to  call  upon  God,  and  to  sacrifice 
to  Him.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
they  carried  with  them  from  the  Garden 
a knowledge  of  God.  After  their  expul- 
sion they  heard  "the  voice  of  the  Lord 
from  the  way  toward  the  Garden  of 
Eden,"  though  they  saw  Him  not;  and 
He  gave  unto  them  commandments, 
which  they  obeyed.  Then  came  to 
Adam  an  angelic  messenger,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  fell  upon  the  man  and  bare 
record  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.|| 

Cain  and  Abel  learned  of  God  from 
the  teachings  of  their  parents,  as  well 
as  from  personal  ministrations.  After 


* Psalms  xiv,  1. 
f Proverbs  i,  7 ; x,  21 ; xiv,  9. 

J Genesis,  chap.  1. 

ji Genesis  iii,  8,  and  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  Book  of 
Abraham. 

||  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  Book  of  Abraham. 


the  acceptance  of  Abel’s  offering,  and 
the  rejection  of  Cain’s,  followed  by  Cain’s 
terrible  crime  of  fratricide,  the  Lord 
talked  with  Cain,  and  Cain  answered 
the  Lord.*  Cain  must,  therefore,  have 
taken  a personal  knowledge  of  God  from 
Eden  into  the  land  of  darkness  where  he 
went  to  dwell. | Adam  lived  to  be  930 
years  old  and  many  children  were  born 
unto  him.  Them  he  instructed  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  many  of  them  received 
direct  ministrations.  Of  Adam’s  descend- 
ants, Seth,  Enos,  Cainan,  Mahalaleel 
Jared,  Enoch,  Methuselah,  and  Lamech 
the  father  of  Noah,  each  representing  a 
distinct  generation,  were  all  living  during 
Adam’s  lifetime. 

Through  the  medium  of  Noah  and  his 
family,  a knowledge  of  God,  by  direct 
tradition,  was  carried  beyond  the  flood; 
Noah  held  direct  communication  with 
God, | and  lived  to  instruct  ten  genera- 
tions of  his  descendants.  Then  followed 
Abraham,  who  also  enjoyed  direct  com- 
munion with  the  Creator,!  and  after 
him  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  or  Israel,  among 
vhose  descendants  the  Lord  wrought 
such  wonders  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  Moses.  Thus,  even  if  there  had 
been  no  written  records,  tradition  pre- 
served a knowledge  of  God. 

The  universal  consent  of  mankind  to 
the  existence  of  God  is  another  corrobo- 
ative  historical  truth.  There  is  a filial 
passion  within  human  nature  which 
flames  toward  heaven.  Every  nation, 
every  tribe,  every  individual  yearns  for 
some  object  of  worship.  It  is  natural 
for  man  to  worship;  his  soul  is  unsatis- 
fied till  it  finds  a deity.  When  men 
through  transgression  first  fell  into  dark- 
ness concerning  the  true  and  living  God, 

* Genesis  iv,  3-16;  and  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 

f Genesis  iv,  4 5. 

J Genesis  vi,  13;  and  succeeding  chapters. 

$ Genesis  xii,  and  succeeding  chapter. 
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the}'  established  for  themselves  other 
deities,  and  so  arose  the  abominations 
of  idolatry.  And  yet,  terrible  as  these 
practices  are,  even  the  most  revolting  of 
idolatries,  testify  to  the  existence  of  a 
God  by  declaring  man’s  hereditary  pas- 
sion for  worship. 

(3)  Revelation  gives  to  man  his  fullest 
knowledge  of  God.  We  are  not  left 
wholly  to  the  exercise  of  fallible  reason- 
ing powers,  nor  to  the  testimony  of 
others  for  a knowledge  of  our  Heavenly 
Father;  we  may  know  Him  for  ourselves. 
In  the  present  age  God  has  revealed,  and 
does  still  reveal  Himself  to  His  children. 
Joseph  Smith,  an  illiterate  farm  boy, 
received  through  his  faith  and  sincerity, 
revelations  of  God’s  power,  and  as  he 
grew  in  faith  his  knowledge  increased. 
By  upright  conduct,  by  prayerful  en- 
deavors to  do  the  will  of  God,  man  may 
receive  divine  manifestations,  which  will 
give  to  him  a true  knowledge  of  his 
Creator.  These  may  be  made  through 
the  medium  of  angels’  visits,  through 
dreams  and  visions,  or  through  any  other 
of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  particularly 
by  the  promptings  of  a conscience,  pure 
and  undefiled,  through  which  God  may 
speak  to  the  heart.  (See  note  3). 

The  Godhead:  The  Trinity.- — Three 
personages  belonging  to  the  great  pre- 
siding council  of  the  universe,  have 
revealed  themselves  to  man,  (1)  God  the 
Eternal  Father,  (2)  His  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  (3)  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  these 
three  are  separate  individuals,  distinct 
from  each  other  is  very  plainly  proved  by 
the  accepted  records  of  the  divine  deal- 
ings with  man.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Savior’s*  baptism,  John  recognized  the 
sign  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  he  saw  before 
him  the  Christ,  upon  whom  he  had  per- 
formed the  holy  ordinance,  and  he  heard 
the  voice  of  the  Father  declaring,  "This 


is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I am  well 
pleased.  ’’ 

The  Savior  promised  His  disciples 
that  the  Comforter,*  which  is  the  Holy 
Ghost,  should  be  sent  unto  them  by  His 
Father  ; here  again  are  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Godhead  distinctly  referred 
to.  Stephen,  at  the  time  of  his  martyr- 
dom, was  blessed  with  the  power  of 
heavenly  vision,  and  he  saw  Jesus 
standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God.f 

Joseph  Smith  while  calling  upon  the 
Lord  in  fervent  prayer  for  wisdom  to 
guide  him  in  his  religious  professions, 
saw  the  Father  and  the  Son,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  light  which  shamed  the 
brightness  of  the  sun,  one  of  these  de- 
clared of  the  other.  "This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  hear  Him.” 

Each  of  the  members  of  the  Trinity 
is  called  God;J  together  they  constitute 
the  Godhead. 

Unity  of  the  Godhead.— The  God- 
head is  a type  of  unity  in  the  attributes, 
powers,  and  purposes  of  its  members. 
Jesus  while  on  earth§  and  in  manifest- 
ing Himself  to  His  Nephite  servants|| 
has  repeatedly  testified  of  the  unity  ex- 
isting among  the  Father,  Himself  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.  By  some  this  has 
been  construed  to  mean  that  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  one  in 
substance  and  in  person,  that  the  names 
m reality  represent  the  same  individual 
under  different  aspects.  A single  refer- 
ence to  prove  the  error  of  this  view  may 
suffice  — Immediately  before  His  be- 
trayal, Christ  prayed  for  His  disciples, 
the  Twelve,  and  other  converts,  that  they 
should  be  preserved  in  unity, "that 

* John  xiv,  26;  xv,  26. 

f Acts  vii  ; 55-56 

J I Cor.  viii,  6;  John  i,  1,  14;  Matthew  iv,  10;  I Tim. 
iii;  16  ; I John  v,  7;  Mosiah,  xv,  1,  2. 

# John  x,  30  ; xvii,l  1 , 22. 

||  III  Nephi  xi,  27,36;  xxviii,  10;  see  also  Alma  xi,  44. 

f John  xvii,  11-21. 


* Matt,  iii,  16-17. 
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they  all  may  be  one”  as  the  Father  and 
the  Son  were  one.  It  is  absurd  to 
think  that  Christ  desired  His  followers 
to  lose  their  individuality  and  become 
one  person,  even  if  a change  so  directly 
opposed  to  the  laws  of  nature  were 
possible.  Christ  desired  that  all  should 
be  united  in  heart,  and  spirit,  and  pur- 
pose; for  such  is  the  unit}'  between  His 
Father  and  Himself,  and  between  them 
both  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  (See  note  4.) 

Personality  *OF  God.  — From  the  evi- 
dence already  presented,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Father  is  a personal  being,  possess- 
ing a definite  form,  with  bodily  parts, 
and  spiritual  passions.  Jesus  Christ 
lived  among  men  as  a man,  with  all  the 
physical  characteristics  of  a human  be- 
ing; after  His  resurrection  He  appeared 
in  the  same  form;*  in  that  form  He 
ascended  into  heaven  ;f  and  in  that  form 
He  has  manifested  Himself  to  the 
Nephites,  and  to  modern  prophets. 
Now  we  are  assured  that  Christ  was  in 
the  express  image  of  His  Father, J after 
which  image  man  also  has  been  created.! 
Therefore  we  know  that  both  the  Father 
and  the  Son  are  in  form  and  stature  per- 
fect men;  each  of  them  possesses  a tang- 
ible body,  infinitely  pure  and  perfect,  and 
attended  by  transcendent  glory,  yet  a 
body  of  flesh  and  bone.^f  (See  note  5.) 
The  Holy  Ghost,  called  also  Spirit,  and 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,** * * * § *  Spirit  of  God,tf 
ComforterJJ,  and  Spirit  of  Truth, §|  is 
not  tabernacled  in  a body  of  flesh  and 


bone,  but  is  a personage  of  spirit;*  vet 
we  know  that  the  Spirit  has  manifested 
Himself  in  the  form  of  a man.f  It  is 
by  the  ministrations  of  the  Spirit  that 
the  Father  and  the  Son  operate  in  their 
dealings  with  nhankind;J  through  Him 
i knowledge  is  communicated,!  and  by 
! Him  the  great  works  of  the  Creator  are 
carried  on . 1 1 The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  wit- 
i ness  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,^[  de- 
claring to  man  their  attributes,  bearing 
record  of  the  other  personages  of  the 
Godhead. 

Some  of  the  Divine  Attributes. — 
God  is  omnipresent  in  Nature;  there 
is  no  part  of  creation,  however  remote, 
into  which  He  cannot  penetrate;  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  God- 
head, is  in  direct  communication  with 
all  things  at  all  times.  It  has  been 
said,  therefore,  that  God  is  everywhere 
present  at  the  same  time;  but  is  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  the  actual 
person  of  any  one  member  of  the  God- 
head can  be  in  more  than  one  place 
at  one  time.  The  senses  of  God  are  of 
infinite  power,  His  mind  of  unlimited 
capacity;  His  eye  can  penetrate  all 
space,  His  ear  can  comprehend  every 
sound;  His  powers  of  transferring  Him- 
self from  place  to  place  are  not  limited 
by  time  or  space;  it  is  however  a wrong 
conception  to  suppose  His  body  in  sev- 
eral places  at  once. 

God  is  omniscient.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  physical  or  spiritual  universe 


* John  xx,  14-15,  19-20,  26-27;  xxi,  1-14,  Matt, 
xxviii,  9 ; Luke  xxiv,  15-31,  36-44. 
f Acts,  i,  9-11. 

X Heb.  i,  3. 

$ Genesis  i,  26-27  , James  iii,  8-9. 

Doc  & Cov.  exxx,  22. 

**  I Nephi  iv,  6 , xi,  8;  xiii,  12;  Mos.  xiii,  5.  Acts 
ii,  4;  viii,  29;  x,  19;  Rom.  viii,  10,  26;  I Tliess.  v, 
19-20. 

ff  Matt,  iii,  16;  xii,  28. 

John  xiv,  16. 
pi  John  xv.  26;  xvi,  13. 


* Doc.  & Cov.  exxx,  22  ; also  Fifth  Lecture  on  Faith, 
2-3. 

f I Jfephi,  xi,  11. 

jNeh.  ix,  30;  Isa.  xiii,  1 ; Acts  x,  19;  Alma  xii,  3 , 
Doc.  & Cov.  cv,  36;  xcvii,  1. 

§ John  xvi,  13;  I Hephi,  x,  19;  Doc.  & Cov.  xxxv,  13; 
1,  10. 

||  Gen.  i,  2;  Job  xxvi,  13;  Psalms  civ,  30;  Doc.  A 
Cov.  xxix,  31. 

•y  Acts  v,  32,  xx,  23;  I Cor.  ii,  11;  xii,  3;  III  Nephi 
xi,  32 
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which  He  has  not  created;  every  pro- 
perty of  matter  He  has  ordained,  every 
law  He  has  framed.  He  possesses, 
therefore,  a perfect  knowedge  of  all  His 
works.  His  power  cannot  be  compre- 
hended by  man;  God’s  wisdom  is  in- 
finite. 

God  is  omnipotent.  He  is  properly 
called  the  Almighty.  Man  can  see 
proofs  of  the  divine  omnipotence  on 
every  hand  in  the  forces  that  control 
the  elements  of  earth;  that  guide  the 
orbs  of  heaven  in  their  prescribed 
courses;  all  are  working  together  for  the 
common  good.  There  can  be  no  limits 
to  the  powers  of  God;  whatever  His 
wisdom  indicates  as  fit  to  be  done  He 
can  and  will  do. 

God  is  a kind,  benevolent  and  loving 
Being,  tender,  considerate  and  long- 
suffering,  bearing  patiently  with  the 
frailties*  of  His  wayward  children.  He 
is  just,  yet  merciful  in  judgment, J 
showing  favor  to  all  alike,  and  yet  com- 
bining with  these  gentler  qualities,  a 
firmness  almost  amounting  to  fierceness 
in  avenging  wrongs.*  He  is  jealousf  of 
His  own  power,  and  the  reverence  paid 
to  Him  by  His  children;  that  is  to  say 
He  is  zealous  for  the  principles  of  truth 
and  purity,  which  are  nowhere  exempli- 
fied in  a higher  degree  than  in  His  per- 
sonal attributes.  This  Being  is  the 
Author  of  our  existence,  Him ’we  are 
permitted  to  approach  as  Father.  Our 
failh  will  increase  in  Him  as  we  learn 
of  Him.  A knowledge  of  God  consti- 
tutes eternal  life,  the  greatest  of  all 
the  divine  gifts  to  man. 


*Ex.xx,  5.  Deut.  vii,  21 ; x,  17.  Psa.  vii,  11. 
t Ex  xx,  5;  xxxiv,  14.  Deut.  iv,  24;  vi,  14,  15.  Josh, 
xxiv.  19,  20. 

\ Deut.  iv,  31  II.  Chron  xxx,  9.  Ex.  xxxiv,  fi.  Neh. 
ix . 17,  31.  Psalm  cxvi,  5;  ciii,  8;  ixxxvi,  15.  Jer. 
xxxii,  18.  Ex.  xx,  6. 


NOTES. 

1 The  “ Aktioi.es  of  Faith”  date  from  March  1, 
1841.  They  constitute  a portion  of  a letter  lrom  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  to  a Mr.  Wentworth,  of  Chicago. 
The  “Articles”  were  published  in  the  History  of  Joseph 
Smith:  (See  Millennial  Star,  vol.  xix,  p.  120;  also  Times 
and  Seasons,  vol  III,  p.  709.) 

2.  God  in  Nature.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  one  of  the 
most  critical  of  scientific  workers,  in  writing  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Bentley,  in  1092,  said  in  reference  to  the 
natural  universe  : “ To  make  such  a system,  with  all 
its  motions  required  a Cause  which  understood  and 
compared  together  the  quantities  of  matter  in  the 
several  bodies  of  tiie  sun  and  planets,  and  the  gravitat- 
ing powers  resulting  from  them,  the  several  distances  of 
the  primary  planets  front  the  sun,  and  of  the  secondary 
ones  from  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  the  earth  ; and  the  vel- 
ocities with  which  these  planets  could  revolve  about 
those  quan  ities  of  mater  in  the  central  bodies;  and 
to  compare  and  adjust  all  these  things  together  in  so 
great  a variety  of  oodies  argues  the  Cause  to  be  not 
blind  and  fortuitous,  but  very  well  skilled  in  mechan- 
ics and  geometry.” 

3 Joseph  Smith’s  First  Vision  Joseph  Smith,  a 
farmer’s  boy,  when  fifteen  years  of  age,  then  living 
with  his  parents  at  Manchester,  Wayne  County,  New 
York,  became  greatly  exercised  in  soul  over  the  great 
discrepancies,  and  the  serious  conflicts  existing  among 
the  various  religious  sects  of  the  day.  In  searching 
the  scriptures  he  was  much  impressed  by  the  admoni- 
tion of  James  (Chap  1 : 5,)  “If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom, 
let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally, 
and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given  him.”  He 
resolved  to  act  upon  this  instruction,  and  sought  a 
secluded  spot  in  the  woods  to  offer  his  petitions.  He 
says,  •*  After  I had  retired  into  the  place  where  I had 
previously  designed  to  go,  having  looked  around  me 
and  finding  myself  alone,  I kneeled  down  and  began 
to  oiler  up  the  desires  of  my  heart  to  God.  I had 
scarcely  none  so  when  immediately  I was  s ized  unon 
by  some  power  which  entirely  overcame  me,  and  had 
such  astonishing  influence  over  me  as  to  bind  my 
tongue  so  that  I could  not  speak.  Thick  darkness 
gathered  around  me,  and  it  seemed  to  me  for  a time,  as 
if  I were  doomed  to  sudden  destruction.  But,  exerting 
all  my  powers  lo  call  upon  God  to  deliver  me  out  of 
the  power  of  this  enemy  which  had  seized  upon  me, 
and  at  ihe  very  moment  when  I was  ready  to  sink  with 
despair  and  abandon  mvself  to  destruction,  not  to  an 
imaginary  ruin,  but  to  the  power  of  some  actual  being 
from  the  unseen  world,  who  had  suc.i  a marvelous 
power  as  I had  never  before  felt  in  any  being;  j ust  at 
that  moment  of  great  alarm,  I saw  a pillar  of  light 
exactly  above  my  head,  above  the  brightness  of  the 
sun,  which  descended  gradually  until  it  fell  upon  me. 
It  no  sooner  appeared  than  I found  myself  delivered 
from  the  enemy  which  held  me  bound.  When  the 
light  rested  upon  me  I saw  two  personages,  whose 
brightness  and  glory  defy  all  description,  standing 
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above  me  in  th  air.  One  of  them  spake  unto  me  call- 
ing me  by  name,  and  i-a  il  ‘pointing  to  the  other), 
“ This  is  my  beiovcd  Son,  hear  him.” 

4.  The  Unity  or  the  Godhead.  Orson  Pratt  one  of 
our  modern  apostle*  has  gi  ven  this  illustration  of  the 
oneness  ol  the  Go  ihead  : "The  Godhead  may  be  further 
illustrated  by  a council,  consisting  of  three  men— all 
possessing  equal  wisdom,  knowledge  and  truth,  together 
with  equal  qualifications  in  every  respect.  Each  person 
would  be  a separate  distinct  person  or  substance  from 
the  other  two,  and  yet  the  three  would  form  but  one 
council.  Each  alone  possesses  by  supposition  the  same 
wisdom  and  truth  that  the  three  united,  or  the  one 
council  possesses.  The  union  ot  i he  three  men  in  one 
council  would  not  increase  the  knowledge  or  wisdom 
of  either.  Eeoh  man  would  be  one  part  of  the  council, 
when  reference  is  made  to  his  person,  but  the  wisdom 
and  truth  of  each  man  would  be  the  whole  wisdom 
and  truth  of  the  council,  and  not  a part.  If  it  were 
p ssible  to  divide  truth  and  other  qualities  of  a similar 
nature  into  fractions,  so  that  the  Father  should  have 
the  third  part  of  truth,  the  third  part  of  wisdom,  the 
third  part  of  knowledge,  the  third  part  of  love,  while 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Gho.-t  possessed  the  other  two 
thirds  of  these  qualities  or  affections,  then  neither  of 
these  pers  11s  could  make  ' one  God,’  hut  only  apart 
of  a God.”  But  bec.iuse  the  divisibility  of  wisdom, 
truth  or  love  is  impossible,  the  whole  of  these  qualities 
dwe  1 in  the  F ther,  the  whole  dwells  in  the  Son,  the 
whole  is  possessed  hv  the  Iloly  Spirit  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  one  part  of  the  G dhead  in  essence,  but  the  whole 
ol  God  in  wisdom,  truth  and  other  similar  qualities. 
If  a 1 ruth  could  become  three  truths,  distinct  from  each 
other,  by  dwelling  in  three  substances  then  there 
would  be  three  Gods  instead  of  one.  But  as  it  is.  the 
trinity  is  three  in  essence,  but  one  in  truth  and  other 
similar  p inciples.  The  oneness  of  the  Godhead,  as 
d scribed  in  the  scriptures,  never  was  intended  to 
apply  to  the  essence,  hut  only  to  the  perfections  and 
other  attributes.  , 

5 Man  After  God’s  Image.  Joseph  Smith  who  be- 
held the  1 ersons  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  (See  note  3 
above),  declared  to  the  Saints  : “ God  Himself  was  once 
Himself  as  we  are  now,  and  is  an  1 x lted  man,  and  sits 
enthroned  in  yonder  heavens.  That  is  the  great  s cret. 
If  the  vail  were  rent  today  and  the  great  God  who 
holds  this  world  in  its  mbit,  and  who  upholds  all 
worlds  and  all  things  by  II 1 s power  was  t"  make  Him- 
self visible, — I say,  if  you  were  to  see  Ilim  today,  you 
would  see  Him  like  a man  in  form  — like  ourselves,  in 
all  the  person,  image,  and  very  form  as  a man.  for 
Adam  was  created  in  the  very  fashion,  image,  and  like- 
ness of  God,  and  received  instruction  from,  and  walked 
and  talked  and  conversed  vvii h Him,  as  one  man  talks 
ami  communes  with  another.”—  Journal  of  Discourses 
Vol.  VI,  pace  3 


SATISFACTION. 

A captain  of  infantry  during  a con- 
versation with  the  great  Conde  had 
defended  his  opinion  concerning  a cer- 
tain subject  with  such  warmth  that  the 
Prince  finally  lost  his  temper  and 
struck  the  soldier  in  the  face  with  his 
glove.  The  captain,  who  was  himself 
one  of  the  nobility,  was  so  incensed  at 
the  insult  that  he  determined  to  have 
satisfaction  at  any  cost.  Meeting  the 
Prince  alone  shortly  afterwards  the 
nobleman  told  him  he  could  not  pass 
unnoticed  the  degradation  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected,  even  though  Conde 
were  his  superior  and  had  done  him 
personal  service,  which  he  could  never 
repay. 

"I  understand  you,”  said  the  Prince, 
“and  am  pleased  with  your  valor." 
Whereupon  the  place  of  meeting  was 
arranged. 

Punctually  at  the  time  appointed  the 
nobleman  appeared  on  the  field  of 
honor,  and  shortly  thereafter  the  Prince 
came  riding  a beautiful  horse.  As  he 
came  near  his  opponent,  he  dismounted 
and  said:  “My  dear  sir,  if  you  are  the 
victor  in  this  encounter,  and  thereafter 
fear  that  you  will  not  be  secure  from 
arrest,  here  is  my  horse,  and  in  the 
saddle-bags  you  will  find  one  hundred 
louis  d’or;  these  will  enable  you  to 
escape.”  Then  he  took  his  position. 

The  captain,  however,  extended  to 
him  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  saying:  "I 

have  had  satisfaction,  monsieur,  in  the 
fact  that  so  great  a Prince  as  yourself 
should  acknowledge  my  challenge  and 
appear  before  me.  Heaven  forbid  that 
I should  go  further — my  honor  is  sus- 
tained. ” 

The  Prince  warmly  embraced  him 
and  promised  him  his  protection  and 

D.  U. 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 

Don’t  Kill  the  Birds. 

mR.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDSON,  the 
well-known  English  naturalist, 
■V  protests  in  vigorous  language 
against  the  fashion  which  is  now  being 
revived  of  using  feathers  in  millinery. 
He  has  written  a pamphlet  on  the  sub- 
ject for  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Birds,  in  which  he  describes  how  the 
feathers  used  in  adorning  ladies’  bonnets 
and  hats  are  obtained.  He  says  that 
the  hunter  chooses  his  time  when  the 
young  birds  are  not  yet  able  to  fly,  be- 
cause at  that  time  the  parent  will  not  go 
far  from  the  nest.  At  such  times,  if 
they  are  approached  by  a man,  the 
birds  take  wing  and  hover  in  a cloud 
over  his  head,  and  they  are  easily  shot 
down.  When  the  killing  is  finished 
and  the  few  handfuls  of  feathers  have 
been  plucked  out,  the  slaughtered  birds 
are  left  in  a white  heap  to  fester  in  the 
sun  and  wind  in  sight  of  their  orphaned 
young,  that  cry  for  food  and  are  not  fed. 
He  appeals  to  women  to  abolish  the 
fashion,  and  not  adorn  themselves  with 
feathers  which  are  obtained  at  such  a 
sacrifice.  Women  are  asked  how  long 
they  will  tolerate  a fashion  which  in- 
volves such  wholesale,  wanton  and 
hideous  cruelty  as  this. 

This  is  a subject  that  ought  to  appeal 
strongly  to  us  in  this  country.  When  a 
woman  adorns  herself  with  the  plumage 
of  a dead  bird,  which  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  killing  the  bird  itself,  she 
ought  to  think  at  what  a cost  the 
feathers  have  been  obtained,  and  with 


that,  also  remember  how  the  little  fledg- 
lings have  probably  died  of  starvation 
in  a deserted  nest,  and  all  this  that  she 
may  appear  to  advantage  in  the  realm 
of  fashion’  If  this  subject  were  brought 
fairly'  before  tender-hearted  and  reflect- 
ing women,  there  are  none  of  them 
who  would  care  to  wear  the  feathers  of 
birds  thus  cruelly  slaughtered. 

A fashion  of  this  character  should 
not  prevail  among  us,  any  more  than  a 
fashion  of  wearing  the  savage  ornaments 
which  the  squaws  of  our  native  races  are 
fond  of  decorating  themselves  with.  It 
is  strange  that  in  countries  like  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  such  a 
fashion  can  prevail.  The  vanity  that 
prompts  such  a method  of  ornamenting 
is  detestable,  and  no  woman  of  right 
feeling  sould  give  it  the  least  support. 

Mr.  Hudson  thinks  that  there  is  great 
danger  of  many  beautiful  species  of 
birds  being  entirely  destroyed  through 
the  practice  which  prevails  of  obtaining 
their  feathers  to  gratify  the  vanity  of 
those  who  are  determined  to  be  fashion- 
able. 

The  children  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
should  be  taught  better  things.  Our 
religion  teaches  us  that  human  life  is 
most  sacred  and  should  not  be  wantonly 
taken.  The  Lord  also  has  spoken  with 
great  plainness  concerning  the  animal 
creation.  The  beasts,  fowls  and  fishes 
are  all  the  creation  of  His  power  and 
their  lives  are  precious  in  His  sight. 
No  properly  constituted  person  will 
lightly  take  the  life  of  any  creature;  and 
every  girl  should  be  taught  that  it  is 
wrong  to  adorn  herself  with  feathers 
obtained  from  the  slaughter  of  birds. 
Animals,  fowls  and  fish  are  created  for 
the  use  of  man;  but  their  lives  should 
not  be  wasted.  They'  are  to  supply  the 
wants  of  man,  not  to  be  slaughtered  for 
mere  amusement  or  for  the  gratification 
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of  vanity.  It  is  strange  that  there 
should  be  such  a desire  on  the  part  of 
human  beings  of  our  race  to  kill  birds 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  shooting  them. 
The  first  impulse  with  many  boys  and 
men,  when  they  have  guns  in  their 
hands  and  they  see  birds  flying  or  wild 
animals  running,  is  to  shoot,  though 
they  have  no  use  whatever  for  the  ani- 
mals or  fowls  thus  killed.  Probably 
after  they  have  shot,  their  victims  are 
left  to  rot  on  the  ground.  Such  a prac- 
tice is  murderous,  and  we  think  that 
our  boys  should  be  taught  by  their 
parents  that  it  is  wicked  to  take  the  life 
even  of  the  humblest  animal  or  the 
most  insignificant  bird.  They  should 
not  shed  blood,  only  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  procure  food.  To  merely  go  out 
"gunning’'  for  pleasure  is  wrong. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  the  Lord  that 
men  should  prey  upon  the  animal  crea- 
tion and  destroy  them,  beyond  that 
which  is  necessary  to  sustain  their  lives; 
and  while  this  disposition  to  kill  pre- 
vails the  predictions  of  the  prophets  will 
not  be  fulfilled  concerning  the  time  when 

Righteousness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and 
faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  reins. 

The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the 
leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  ; and  the  calf  and 
the  young  lion  and  the  fatling  together;  and  a little 
chi  d shall  lead  them. 

And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed  ; their  young 
ones  shall  lie  down  together:  the  lion  shall  eat  straw 
like  the  ox. 

And  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the 
asp.  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the 
cockatrice’  den. 

They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy 
mountain  : for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

These  predictions  will  only  be  fulfilled 
through  men  observing  the  counsel  which 
the  Lord  has  given  concerning  the  works 
of  His  hand. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

No  Discouragement  for  Saints. 

There  is  one  characteristic  that  has 
been  exhibited  by  the  Latter-day  Saints 


from  the  beginning,  and  that  is,  entire 
confidence  in  the  eventual  success  and 
triumph  of  the  work  of  God  with  which 
they  are  connected.  When  the  Church 
had  so  few  members  that  they  could  all 
meet  in  a log  schoolhouse,  predictions 
were  freely  uttered  and  testimonies  given 
by  them  that  the  Church  of  Christ,  which 
had  then  been  founded,  should  continue 
to  grow  and  increase  until  its  power 
would  fill  the  earth.  Such  testimonies 
when  listened  to  by  unbelievers  seemed 
to  them  ridiculous;  they  either  excited 
their  laughter  or  they  provoked  their  de- 
rision and  anger.  Men  grew  mad  at 
listening  to  such  language,  for  they  con- 
sidered it  boastful  and  absurd.  After- 
wards when  the  Saints  were  persecuted 
and  driven  from  their  homes  their  afflic- 
tions had  no  effect  upon  them  to  cool 
their  courage  or  to  weaken  their  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
doctrines  which  they  had  espoused. 
They  did  not  waver  or  talk  in  doubtful 
terms  about  the  future,  but  were  as  pos- 
itive that  the  work  would  be  victorious  as 
if  the  victory  had  already  been  achieved. 

There  is  something  very  remarkable  in 
the  existence  of  this  feeling— this  perfect 
and  undoubting  confidence  with  which 
the  Latter-day  Saints  are  filled  concern- 
ing the  future  of  the  gospel  and  of  the 
Church.  In  the  darkest  hours,  in  the 
most  severe  trials,  when  every  hope 
seemed  shattered,  they  felt  buoyant  and 
cheerful  and  full  of  the  assurance  that 
there  was  a great  destiny  in  store  for 
their  religion  and  for  its  believers.  They 
were  full  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  con- 
cerning that  destiny,  and  always  talked 
of  the  future  and  its  glories  as  though 
the}’  already  beheld  them. 

There  have  been  many  trials  through 
which  the  Latter-day  Saints  have  passed 
that  would  have  discouraged  any  people 
not  inspired  by  the  hopes  which  they 
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entertained.  When  they  were  driven  out 
of  Missouri,  in  the  midst  of  an  inclement 
winter,  what  earthly  ground  was  there 
for  the  anticipations  which  they  indulged 
in  concerning  the  future  glories  of  Zion? 
The  prospect  seemed  most  dreary.  A 
spirit  of  antagonism  reigned  of  the  most 
deadly  character.  It  appeared  as  though 
there  was  not  a spot  left  whereon  they 
could  rest  in  peace.  So  afterwards  at 
Nauvoo,  Illinois’  civilization  repelled 
them  and  thrust  them  out.  There  was 
no  room  for  such  as  they  within  its  bor- 
ders. Every  appeal  for  sympathy  was 
disregarded,  and  the  only  opening  that 
presented  itself  was  the  wilderness. 

But  did  these  adverse  circumstances 
extinguish  the  glorious  anticipations 
which  were  almost  the  theme  of  every 
meeting  and  the  burden  of  every  song? 
No;  their  hopes  were  as  lofty  as  ever, 
and  they  looked  forward  with  implicit 
confidence  to  the  day  when  Zion  would 
be  redeemed  and  when  all  that  had  been 
predicted  concerning  her  redemption  and 
future  glory  would  be  fulfilled. 

The  scenes  of  the  past  forty-six  years 
are  vividly  before  our  eyes.  We  have 
had  hours  as  dark  as  ever  confronted 
any  people,  when  the  clouds  have  been 
so  dense  that  no  human  eye  could  pen- 
etrate them,  and  look  in  what  direction 
one  might,  the  way  of  escape  seemed 
impenetrable.  Yet  even  under  those 
circumstances  the  faith  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  and  their  confidence  in  their 
future  destiny  was  unshaken. 

It  is  this  feeling  that  has  given  them 
courage  to  endure  and  to  pass  through 
without  flinching  the  adverse  circum- 
stances and  severe  afflictions  with  which 
they  have  had  to  contend.  Every  true 
Latter-day  Saint  feels  that  the  future  of 
the  Church  will  be  glorious,  and  that  the 
principles  in  which  we  believe  must  re 
ceive  universal  acceptance.  Not  a doubt 


concerning  this  ever  enters  into  his  heart. 
The  reason  is  that  he  has  a testimony 
from  God  that  it  is  His  truth,  and  that 
it  must  prevail;  that  the  set  time  has 
come  to  favor  Zion,  and  for  the  great 
events  of  the  last  days  to  take  place. 
However  forbidding  the  prospect  may  be, 
and  however  dark  the  horizon,  his  faith 
in  this  is  never  disturbed,  because  he 
has  received  a testimony  from  the  Lord 
that  this  will  be  the  future  of  the  present 
movement  to  establish  a reign  of  right- 
eousness on  the  earth.  Other  religious 
peoples  may  have  anticipations  concern- 
ing religion  and  the  work  that  it  is  to 
accomplish;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  it  is  more  than  this.  They 
have  not  only  a positive  conviction,  but 
the)7  have  unfailing  knowledge  that  the 
system  with  which  they  are  connected  will 
surmount  every  obstacle,  will  overcome 
every  opposing  force',  will  emerge  from 
every  trial  stronger  and  better  prepared 
to  cope  with  the  difficulties  that  lie  be- 
fore it,  and  become  triumphant. 

It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  things  con- 
nected with  this  remarkable  work  that 
this  feeling  which  I have  attempted  to 
describe  is  not  confined  to  a few  individ- 
uals, to  a particular  party,  or  to  one 
nationality;  but  it  is  as  extensive  as 
obedience  to  its  principles;  for  every 
soul,  who  has  received  the  principles  of 
the  gospel  and  obeyed  its  ordinances  in 
sincerity  possesses  this  knowledge  and 
rejoices  in  it. 

It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  strength 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  It  is  not  its  numbers;  it  is 
not  its  wealth;  it  is  not  the  advantages 
of  its  position;  but  it  is  the  testimony 
received  from  on  high  concerning  this 
work  and  its  perpetuity  and  its  univer- 
sality, which,  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances,  has  never  deserted  those 
who  possess  it.  The  Editor. 
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YOUNG  FOLKS’  STORIES. 


A Description  of  the  Shoshone  Falls. 

Winding  through  a deep  canyon,  lined 
by  majestic  walls  of  lava  rock,  the 
mighty  Snake  River  reaches  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  picturesque  scenes  in 
the  world  — the  Shoshone  Falls. 

It  would  seem  that  the  stream  was 
embedded  deeply  enough  into  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  without  making  such  an 
abrupt  descent  as  it  does  at  the  Falls. 
The  river  is  divided  by  several  small 
islands.  On  some  of  these  may  be  seen 
scrub  cedars;  and,  as  these  are  places  of 
safety  from  man  or  beast,  because  of 
the  raging  current,  eagles  and  other 
large  birds  have  made  them  places  of 
abode. 

The  water  makes  many  foaming 
cataracts  among  these  islands,  and  then 
rushes  furiously  forward  as  though  eager 
to  make  the  terrible  leap. 

The  cliff  over  which  the  torrent  casts 
itself  is  semi-circular,  with  the  convex 
side  turned  up  the  stream.  As  the 
water  reels  over  the  ledge  into  the 
chasm,  it  is  blanched  as  if. from  very 
fear  to  a snow-whiteness.  Two  hundred 
and  ten  feet  below  the  mass  comes  to 
the  earth  again  with  a deafening  roar. 
A heavy  spray  rises  a great  distance 
into  the  air,  and  the  sunlight  striking  it, 
forms  a beautiful  and  perfect  rainbow, 
spanning  the  gorge. 

In  looking  down  over  the  awful  preci- 
pice, the  eye,  through  the  misty  air, 
catches  sight  of  beautiful  lawns,  with 
here  and  there  graceful  red-cedar  trees 
growing  straight  as  an  arrow,  some  of 
them  over  fifty  feet  hig,  and  covered 
with  the  ruins  of  falling  spray.  On 


searching  for  some  means  of  descent, 
we  find  a narrow,  steep  trail,  supple- 
mented here  and  there  by  ladders,  and 
a wire  rope  tor  steadying  one’s  gait 
down  the  chasm. 

While  gazing  on  these  sights  a vivid 
picture  of  one  of  the  wonders  of  Nature 
is  written  upon  the  mind.  The  visitor 
is  overwhelmed  with  inexpressible  emo- 
tions, and  he  feels  to  say,  “Surely  tha 
God  of  Nature  rules.” 

Z.  N.  Decker. 

HONESTY. 

My  young  brothers  and  sisters,  I wish 
to  tell  you  of  the  honesty  of  a poor  lit- 
tle Mormon  girl  who  lived  beside  our 
family  in  the  old  country. 

Her  parents  were  very  poor,  and  were 
unable  to  provide  her  with  any  such 
nice  dresses  and  shoes  as  we  have  got. 

But  this  little  girl  would  always  come 
to  meeting,  no  matter  how  shabby  her 
clothes  or  how  cold  the  weather. 

One  Wednesday  night  as  she  was  re- 
turning from  a meeting  of  the  Saints,  in 
company  with  another  little  girl,  she 
espied  a lady’s  purse  lying  before  her  on 
the  footpath.  She  stooped  and  picked 
it  up,  and  on  opening  it  found  it  to 
contain  a large  quantity  of  silver  and 
some  little  mementos. 

"What  a find!”  exclaimed  her  com- 
panion. "You  must  treat;  let  us  go  and 
buy  some  ice  cream  and  cake.” 

The  two  little  girls  went  up  to  a con- 
fectioner’s shop,  but  when  they  got 
there  they  found  it  had  been  closed  for 
the  night,  and  so  they  decided  to  wait 
till  the  morning. 

When  Annie  got  home  that  night  she 
did  not  tell  anyone  about  her  find,  but 
the  next  morning  she  showed  the  purse 
to  her  brother,  told  him  how  she  came 
by  it,  and  offered  him  some  of  the 
money,  telling  him  she  was  going  to 
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buy  a nice  pair  of  shoes  and  a hat  with 
the  balance. 

"But  you  know,  Annie,”  said  her 
brother,  "that  we  have  made  a covenant 
with  the  Lord  to  be  honest,  for  we  say 
in  our  Articles  of  Faith  that  ‘we  believe 
in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  benevo- 
lent, and  virtuous,’  and  if  we  should 
keep  this  money,  which  does  not  be- 
long to  us,  we  would  not  only  be  acting 
dishonestly,  but  we  would  be  denying 
the  Articles  of  our  Faith.” 

"But  I have  no  idea  who  lost  it," 
said  Annie. 

“No,  but  we  must  try  and  find  out,” 
answered  her  brother. 

I tell  you  what  I will  do,”  said 
Annie:  "I  will  keep  the  purse  for  three 
days,  and  you  can  watch  the  papers  and 
see  if  it  be  advertised  for;  if  so,  I will 
give  it  up;  if  not,  I think  I shall  then 
have  a right  to  keep  it.” 

"All  right,”  said  her  brother. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  no  one  had 
advertised  having  lost  the  purse,  so 
Annie  asked  her  brother  if  she  might 
now  use  some  of  its  contents. 

"No,  Annie,”  he  replied.  "We  must 
try  again.  We  will  advertise,  and  if 
we  cannot  find  the  owner,  then  you  can 
keep  the  purse.  ” 

Annie  consented,  and  the  next  day 
the  papers  contained  an  advertisement 
of  the  finding  of  the  purse,  and  said  the 
owner  could  have  the  same  by  describ- 
ing the  contents  and  applying  to  Annie. 

That  evening  a young  lady  called  at 
Annie’s  home  and  claimed  the  purse, 
and  when  she  had  described  the  con- 
tents, Annie  handed  it  to  her  saying,  "I 
am  glad  I have  found  the  owner.” 

The  young  lad}'  paid  the  cost  of  the 
advertisement,  and  presented  Annie  with 
a piece  of  silver. 

Annie  said  afterwards  that  she  had 
more  joy  when  she  found  the  owner  of 


the  purse  than  she  could  possibly  have 
had  had  she  spent  all  the  money  on  her- 
self. 

Annie  is  in  Zion  now,  and  is  doing 
well.  W A.  M. 


A PATHETIC  INCIDENT. 

At  one  of  the  schools  in  St.  Louis, 
numbers  of  the  pupils  were  in  the  habit 
of  bringing  luncheon  with  them,  which 
at  noon  they  ate  together.  Among  those 
who  did  not  go  home  for  dinner,  the 
teacher  in  a particular  room  noticed  a 
little  girl  who  always  sat  looking  wist- 
fully at  her  playmates  when  they  went 
out  with  their  luncheon,  but  who  never 
brought  any  herself.  The  child  was 
neatly  but  very  plainly  clad,  and  the 
closest  student  in  school  hours.  This 
odd  action  of  the  child  lasted  for  some 
time  when  one  day  the  teacher  noticed 
that  the  little  thing  had  apparently 
brought  her  dinner.  The  noon  hour 
came,  and  the  children  took  their  lunch 
as  usual  and  went  out  to  eat  it,  the 
little  girl  referred  to  alone  remaining  in 
the  room,  with  her  dinner  wrapped  up 
in  a paper  on  the  desk  before  her.  The 
teacher  advanced  to  the  child,  and  asked 
her  why  she  did  not  go  out  to  eat  with 
the  rest,  at  the  same  time  putting  out 
her  hand  toward  the  package  on  the 
desk.  Quick  as  thought  the  girl  clasped 
her  hands  over  it,  and  exclaimed,  sob- 
bing, "Don’t  touch  it,  teacher;  and 
don’t  tell,  please1  it’s  only  blocks.  ” And 
that  was  a fact.  Having  no  dinner  to 
bring,  and  being  too  proud  to  reveal  the 
poverty  of  her  family,  the  child  had 
carefully  wrapped  up  a number  of  small 
blocks  in  pflper,  and  brought  the  pack- 
age to  present  the  appearance  of  a lunch. 
It  was  nothing — a mere  incident  in 
school  life;  but  it  was  sufficient  to 
make  older  and  wiser  heads  than  hers 
feel  sad. 
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LET  US  CLAMBER  OVER  THE  HILLSIDE. 

Duet. 

Words  and  Music  by  E.  Stephenb. 
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take.  Come,  oh  come,  come,  oh  come. 
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pass!  Down  the  hill-side  rocks  we’ll  set  rolling,  And  our  sing-ing, 
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ply  - ing,  And  the  mountain  birds  o’er  us  are  fly  - ing;  Both  to  - geth  - er  we’ll 


Consistency  is  an  acquired  habit  and 
of  slow  growth.  The  conditions  neces- 
sary for  its  acquisition  are  right  and 
fixed  principles  of  faith  and  morals, 
sincerity,  simplicity,  singleness  of  aim, 
contentment,  high  temper  enough  not  to 
be  trifled  with,  honest  pride,  temperance, 
and  fortitude. 

True  prosperity  depends  upon  true 
labor,  alike  for  a nation,  a family,  and  I 
an  individual,  and  all  attempts  to  obtain 


the  former  without  giving  out  the  latter, 
j however  alluring  the  prospect,  are,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  doomed  to 
certain  eventual  failure  and  disgrace. 

Expect  not  praise  without  envy  until 
you  are  dead.  Honors  bestowed  on  the 
illustrious  dead  have  in  them  no  admix- 
ture of  envy,  for  the  living  pity  the 
dead,  and  pity  and  envy,  like  oil  and 
vinegar,  assimilate  not. 


Vol.  XXVIII.  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  DECEMBER  1,  1893.  No.  23. 


SCENES  AT  THE  FAIR.  tion.  Words  are  but  feeble  to  describe 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  of  the  | the  beauty  of  this  body  of  water,  with 
recent  World’s  Fair  Exhibition  was  to  its  surroundings.  On  either  side  are  the 
be  obtained  from  the  balcony  below  the  ' Liberal  Arts  and  Agricultural  Buildings, 


GRAND  BASIN  OF  THE  COURT  OF  HONOR. 


great  bronze  dome  of  the  Administration 
Building,  which  commands  a view  of  the 
Grand  Basin  of  the  Court  of  Honor,  of 
which  we  herewith  present  an  illustra- 


extending  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
lagoon.  The  Peristyle,  which  also  fronts 
upon  this  lake,  foims  the  imposing  water 
entrance  to  the  Fair.  It  extends  from 
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the  Casino  to  the  Music  Hall,  and  with 
its  Grecian  architecture  forms  a most 
attractive  picture.  Above  the  stately 
columns  which  rise  from  near  the  water’s 
edge,  a broad  promenade  stretches  along  | 
the  top  of  the  Peristyle,  which  is  orna- 
mented with  eighty-five  heroic-propor- 
tioned allegorical  figures. 

Adjoining  this  body  of  water,  is  also 
to  be  seen  the  beautiful  Columbian 
Fountain,  one  of  the  principal  attrac- 
tions of  the  Fair,  which  has  been  called 
by  some  the  “enchanted  dream.”  The 


by  young  men  as  out-riders,  represent 
Modern  Commerce.  They  precede  the 
barge,  and  form  a circle  around  it. 
The  base  of  the  fountain  is  circular  in 
design,  being  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  flanked  on  each 
side  by  columns  fifty  feet  high,  which 
are  surmounted  by  eagles.  On  each 
side  are  situated  electric  fountains, 
which  throw  streams  of  water  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high,  in  whose  falling 
drops  may  be  seen  all  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow.  Electric  lights  of  all  colors 


IX  THE  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING. 


fountain  represents  the  Apotheosis  of 
Modern  Liberty.  The  central  elevated 
figure  represents  Columbia,  while  at 
the  head  of  the  barge  is  represented 
Fame,  with  a trumpet  in  her  hand,  and 
at  the  back,  bearing  in  his  hand  a 
scythe,  is  seen  Father  Time.  The  barge 
itself  is  represented  as  being  propelled 
by  eight  standing  figures,  representing 
on  one  side  the  Arts,  and  on  the  other 
Science,  Industry,  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce. Eight  sea-horses,  mounted 


at  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  make  the 
fountain  appear  at  night  like  some 
fairy  fountain. 

We  also  present  a view  of  the  interior 
of  the  Horticultural  Building,  wherein 
the  fruits  and  products  of  the  garden  are 
exhibited  in  great  profusion.  Ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  with  various  fruit  trees, 
vines,  etc.,  are  here  found  in  abundance, 
and  the  rich  yields  of  almost  every  clime 
are  found  within  this  structure.  Cali- 
fornia especially  distinguished  herself 
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in  the  construction  of  those  graceful 
forms,  representing  churches  or  noted 
public  buildings,  which  were  made  en- 
tirely  of  oranges,  apricots,  grapes,  and 
other  fruits  grown  in'  her"'sod.  The 
varieties  of  grape  vine,  illustrating  their 
planting,  training,  management  and  har- 
vesting, in  short  every  process  pertain- 
ing to  the  grape  from  its  planting  until 
its  bottling,  are  presented  to  the  view  of 
the  astonished  visitor.  Of  the  flowers 
and  foilage  there  scarcely  seems'to  be 
an}'  end,  and  one  is  very  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  wonderful  resources  of 
the  nation.  Viewing  the  variegated  tints 
and  marvelous  growths,  which  not  only 
enchant  the  eye,  but  yield  a perfumery 
so  delightful  one  reluctantly  leaves  the 
neighborhood  of  such  pleasant  odors. 


THE  EDGERLY  CHILDREN’S  THANKS= 
GIVING. 

A Story  from  Real  Life. 

[CONCLUDED  FROM  PAGE  69(1.] 

“ John^ Bryttan  reached  the  door  of 
his  house,  and  opening  it  went  in;  and, 
ignoring  the  excited  questions  of  his 
children,  marched  straight  to  the  door 
of  the  bedroom  where  his  wife  lay. 

" ‘Elbe,  ’ he  said,  with  a sort  of  fierce 
triumph  in  his  voice  still  poising  the 
sack  of  flour  on  his  shoulder — ‘Elbe, 
I’ve  done  it!’ 

“She  lay  with  her  face  turned  from 
him,  and  did  not  answer;  and  listening 
a moment,  he  heard  her  bitter  sobs. 

"She  did  not  speak,  and  her  husband 
turned  away,  and  lifting  the  flour  from 
his  shoulder  placed  it  in  the  center  of 
the  floor. 

“Then  he  took  his  knife  from  his 
pocket,  and  cutting  the  twine  with 
which  the  sack  was  sewed  at  the  top, 
pulled  it  apart,  and  then  looked  around 


at  the  wide-eyed  children.  ‘Come,’  he 
said,  ‘you’d  better  get  to  work  and  eat 
some  of  this  while  you  have  a chance 
they’ll  be  here  after  it  in  a little  while. 

“The  children  needed  no  second  invi- 
tation, but  went  to  the  sack,  and  dip- 
ping up  the  fine,  white  substance  with 
their  hands,  began  eating  it  hungrily. 

“A  few  moments  later  a noise  was 
heard  outside,  and  John  Bryttan,  raising 
his  face  from  his  hands,  looked  out  and 
saw  a peculiar  looking  vehicle  before 
his  door.  It  was  a long,  close  carriage, 
with  steps  at  the  rear,  the  ungainly 
police  coach,  known  as  the  Black 
Maria. 

“The  next  instant  a policeman  threw 
open  the  door. 

“ ‘Is  this  John  Bryttan’s  house?’  he 
asked. 

“‘Yes,’  answered  John. 

"‘Are  you  the  man?’ 

“ ‘I  am,’  was  the  quiet  answer. 

“ ‘You  took  a sack  of  flour  from  the 
Ward  store  up  here  a little  while  ago?’ 

" ‘Yes.’ 

“‘Well,  I guess  I’ve  got  to  arrest 
you.  ’ 

“‘All  right,’  said  John  still  quietly. 
‘I’m  not  sorry  to  be  taken  to  jail,  for 
I’m  sure  of  a meal  there;  but  I want 
you  to  promise  me  one  thing.  These 
children  haven’t  tasted  bread  for  five 
days;  for  God’s  sake  don’t  take  it  away 
from  them.  ’ 

"He  pointed  to  the  sack  of  flour.  The 
children  were  still  around  it,  eagerly 
eating  handfuls  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
bag.  The  policeman  looked  at  them 
silently,  with  a strange  expression  on 
his  face.  Five  minutes  he  stood  there; 
then  he  turned  towards  the  door. 

“ ‘I  guess  we  shan’t  want  you  for  that,’ 
he  said. 

“John  Bryttan  rose  to  his  feet. 
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“ ‘Can  I speak  to  my  wife  before  I 
go?’  he  asked,  not  understanding. 

“ 'I’m  not  going  to  haul  you  up  for 
that  job,’  said  the  policeman,  with  em- 
phasis; ‘and,  what’s  more,  don’t  you  fret 
about  that  sack  of  flour.  I’ll  see  that 
that  little  account’s  settled  without  your 
being  troubled.  He  spoke  with  a strange 
huskiness  in  his  voice,  and  turning 
hastily,  went  out  quickly,  shutting  the 
door. 

"An  hour  later  the  same  awkward- 
looking  vehicle  drove  up  to  John  Bryt- 
tan’s  door,  causing  a pang  of  fear  and 
consternation  to  rise  in  the  hearts  of  the 
little  family. 

“ 'I  was  afraid  it  was  too  good  luck 
for  me,’  said  John,  with  a great  lump 
rising  in  his  throat  and  choking  him. 
‘I  guess  the  chief  has  sent  him  back  to 
arrest  me.  ’ 

“But  it  was  upon  no  such  errand  that 
the  police-coach  had  made  an  errand  to 
the  house. 

"The  policeman  had  made  his  report 
at  headquarters  of  the  nature  of  the  call 
that  had  been  sent  in,  and  the  result 
was  that  a great  basket  of  provisions  had 
been  made  up  amongst  the  ‘force,’  and 
the  kind-hearted  policeman  had  been 
despatched  at  once  to  carry  its  contents 
to  the  suffering  family. 

"And  what  it  meant  to  the  wretched 
beings,  so  long  without  nourishing  or 
even  palatable  food,  can  easily  be 
imagined. 

“The  next  day  even  a better  fortune 
was  brought  to  them;  for,  through  the 
efforts  of  their  uniformed  friend,  a 
position  was  provided  for  John  Bryttan 
by  which  he  has  since  been  enabled,  if 
not  to  live  in  luxury,  yet  still  to  gain 
food  and  clothing  for  his  family,  a bless- 
ing which  you  can  easily  imagine,  after 
their  hardships,  he  was  more  than  thank- 
ful to  do. 


"And  now,”  Mr.  Edgerly  concluded, 
“you  can  perhaps  gain  an  idea  of  my 
purpose  in  telling  you  this  story.  If 
you  cannot,  I will  simply  remind  you 
that  whenever  you  feel  tempted  to  mur- 
mur and  complain  at  the  fare  that  is  pro- 
vided for  you  at  the  table,  as  was  the 
case  today,  and  as  has  happened  before 
too  many  times  of  late,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  remember  the  actual  want  and  suffer- 
ing which  some  people  are  forced  to 
endure,  and  let  it  make  you  humble 
and  thankful  for  the  blessings  that  are 
yours.  ” 

He  stopped  speaking  and  looked 
around. 

Gertie  and  Vic’s  cheeks  were  wet  with 
the  tears  they  had  shed  during  the  recital 
of  the  pitiful  story,  and  Mrs.  Edgerly’s 
own  eyes  were  red. 

“Is  it  possible,  Fred"  she  ques- 
tioned, "that  such  things  can  actually 
exist  in  our  midst?” 

"It  was  an  actual  occurrence,”  he 
replied,  and  I fear  that  there  are  but 
too  many  similar  cases  in  our  city." 

The  children  said  nothing;  they  were 
too  much  affected  and  subdued  to  make 
any  comments,  and  presently  the  little 
family,  putting  away  the  sorrowful 
thoughts  awakened  by  the  sad  story, 
went  to  their  rooms  for  the  night. 

The  story  was  far  from  being  forgot- 
ten, however,  for  the  next  day  when  the 
family  sat  at  the  bounteous  table,  loaded 
with  good  things  in  memory  of  the  joy- 
ful day,  and  Mr.  Edgerly  had  finished 
the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  and  praise 
for  their  manifold  blessings,  Gertie  and 
Vic,  raising  their  heads  with  a reverent 
"Amen,”  and  said,  both  in  a breath: 

"Papa,  since  we  heard  that  story  we 
have  made  up  our  minds  that  we  will 
make  every  day  a day  of  Thanksgiving." 

Josephine  Spence?-. 
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THE  ARTICLES  OF  FAITH. 

[Lectures  by  Elder  James  E.  Talinage,  before  the 
Church  University  Theology  Class,  Salt  Lake  City.] 

Sunday,  Nov.  5,  1893. 

2.  We  believe  that  men  will  be  punished  for 
their  own  sins , and  not  for  Adam' s trans- 
gression. 

Man’s  Free  Agency. — The  declara- 
tions of  this  article  of  our  faith,  are 
founded  on  the  principle  of  man’s  abso- 
lute freedom  in  his  life’s  course  to 
choose  good  or  evil,  as  he  may  elect. 
The  predominant  attribute  of  justice, 
already  recognized  as  part  of  the  divine 
nature,  forbids  the  thought  that  man 
should  receive  promises  of  reward  for 
righteousness,  and  threats  of  punishment 
for  evil  deeds,  if  he  possessed  no  power 
of  independent  action.  It  is  no  more  a 
part  of  God’s  plan  to  compel  men  to 
work  righteousness  than  it  is  His  purpose 
to  permit  evil  powers  to  force  His  child- 
ren into  sin.  In  the  days  of  Eden,  the 
first  man  had  placed  before  him  com- 
mandment and  law,*  with  an  explanation 
of  the  penalty  which  would  follow  a 
violation  of  that  law;  no  law  could  have 
been  given  him  in  righteousness,  were 
he  not  free  to  act  for  himself.  "Never- 
theless thou  mayest  choose  for  thyself, 
for  it  is  given  unto  thee,  ”f  said  the  Lord 
God  to  Adam.  Concerning  His  dealings 
with  Adam,'  God  has  declared  in  this 
day,  “Behold  I gave  unto  him  that  he 
should  be  an  agent  unto  himself. 

When  the  brothers  Cain  and  Abel 
brought  their  sacrifices  before  the  Lord, 
the  elder  one  became  angry  because  his 
offering  was  rejected;  then  the  Lord 
reasoned  with  Cain,  and  endeavored  to 
teach  him  that  he  must  expect  results 
of  his  actions  to  follow  in  kind,  good  or 

♦Genesis  ii,  17.  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  Writings  of 
Moses. 

f Pearl  of  Great  Price. 

J Doctrine  and  Covenants,  xxix,  .35. 


evil  as  he  might  elect,  "If  thou  doest 
well  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted?  and  if 
thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the 
door.  ”* 

A knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is 
essential  to  the  advancement  which 
God  has  made  possible  for  His  children 
to  achieve;  this  knowledge  can  be  best 
gained  by  actual  experience  with  the 
contrasts  of  good  and  its  opposite  before 
the  eyes;  therefore  has  man  been  placed 
upon  the  earth  subject  to  the  influence 
of  good  and  wicked  powers,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  surrounding 
him,  and  the  heaven-born  right  to  choose 
for  himself. 

The  words  of  the  Prophet  Lehi  are 
particularly  explicit:  "Wherefore,  the 

Lord  God  gave  unto  man  that  he  should 
act  for  himself.  Wherefore  man  could 
not  act  for  himself,  save  it  should  be 
that  he  was  enticed  by  the  one  or  the 
other.  * * * Wherefore,  men  are 

free  according  to  the  flesh;  and  all 
things  are  given  them  which  are  expe- 
dient unto  man.  And  they  are  free  to 
choose  liberty  and  eternal  life,  through 
the  great  mediation  of  all  men,  or  to 
choose  captivity  and  death,  according  to 
the  captivity  and  power  of  the  devil;  for 
he  seeketh  that  all  men  might  be  miser- 
able like  unto  himself,  ""f 

When  the  plans  for  creating  and 
peopling  the  earth  were  under  discus- 
sion in  heaven,  Satan  sought  to  destroy 
the  free  agency  of  man,  by  obtaining 
power  to  force  the  human  family  to  do 
his  will,  promising  the  Father  that  by 
such  means  he  would  redeem  all  man- 
kind, that  not  one  of  them  should  be 
lost. | This  proposition  was  rejected, 
while  the  original  purpose  of  the  Father, 

* Genesis  iv,  7. 

t II.  Nephi  ii,  16,  and  27;  x,  23.  See  also  Alma  iii, 
26  ; xii,  31  ; xxix,  4,  5 ; xxx,  9 ; Hel.  xiv,  30. 

J Pearl  of  Great  Price. 
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to  use  pursuasive  influence  of  wholesome 
precept,  and  sacrificing  example  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  then  to 
leave  them  free  to  choose  for  themselves, 
was  agreed  upon,  and  the  Only  Begotten 
Son  was  chosen  as  the  chief  instrument 
in  carrying  that  purpose  into  effect. 

Man’s  Responsibility  for  his  individual 
acts  is  as  complete  as  is  his  agency  to 
elect  for  himself.  The  natural  result  of 
good  deeds  is  happiness;  the  conse- 
quence of  evil  is  misery;  these  follow  in 
every  man’s  life  by  inviolable  laws. 
There  is  a plan  of  judgment,*  divinely 
fore-ordained,  by  which  every  man  will 
be  called  to  answer  for  his  deeds.  And 
not  for  deeds  alone  will  man  be  held 
accountable,  but  for  his  words  also,  and 
even  for  the  thoughts  of  his  heart.  “ But 
I say  unto  you,  that  every  idle  word  that 
men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account 
thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment.”!  These 
are  the  words  of  the  Savior  Himself. 
Let  jj  The  unrighteous  man  forsake  his 
thoughts  if  he  would  hope  for  pardon,  J 
“And  let  none  of  you  imagine  evil  in 
your  hearts  against  his  neighbor,  * * 

for  all  these  are  things  that  I hate, 
saith  the  Lord. 

John  the  Revelator  was  permitted  to 
learn  in  vision  something  of  the  scenes 
connected  with  the  last  judgment;  he 
says:  “And  I saw  the  dead,  small  and 
great,  stand  before  God;  and  the  books 
were  opened:  and  another  book  was 

opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life:  and 
the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things 
which  were  written  in  the  books,  accord- 
ing to  their  works.  And  the  sea  gave 
up  the  dead  which  were  in  it;  and  death 
and  hell  delivered  up  the  dead  which 

* Matt,  x,  15;  xi,  22.  II.  Peter  ii,  9;  iii,  7.  I.  John 
iv,  17. 

f Matt,  xii,  36. 

I Isa.  iv,  7. 

Zech.  viii,  17. 


were  in  them:  and  they  were  judged 
every  man  according  to  their  works.’  * 
The  judgment  of  God  is  not  always 
made  to  follow  immediately  the  acts  of 
men;  good  deeds  may  not  be  at  once 
rewarded,  evil  is  rarely  peremptorily 
punished,  and  this  is  according  to 
divine  wisdom;  were  it  otherwise  ap- 
pointed, the  test  of  individual  nature, 
and  the  trial  of  human  faith,  for  which 
purposes  this  mortal  probation  was 
primarily  ordained,  would  be  greatly 
lessened;  for  the  certainty  of  immediate 
pleasure  or  pain  would  almost  universally 
determine  human  acts  to  secure  the  one 
and  to  avoid  the  other.  Judgment, 
therefore  is  intentionally  postponed,  that 
every  one  may  fully  prove  his  nature, 
the  good  man  increasing  in  righteous- 
ness, and  the  evil  doer  possessing  oppor- 
tunity of  repentance  and  reparation  be- 
fore the  great  and  terrible  day.  On 
rare  occasions  speedy  judgment  of  a 
temporal  nature  has  been  executed;  the 
physical  results  of  worldly  blessing  for 
good,fand  calamity  for  evil  deedsj  follow- 
ing swiftly  upon  the  acts.  Whether  such 
retribution  entirely  satisfies  the  claims 
of  justice,  or  a further  visitation  of  judg- 
ment is  to  take  place  beyond  this  world, 
matters  not.  Such  acts  are  exceptional 
in  the  divine  administration  of  the 
world’s  affairs.  It  is  the  prerogative  of 
Jesus  Christ§  to  judge  the  children  of 
men,  and  He  will  do  it  as  His  own  pur- 
poses, which  are  likewise  the  purposes  of 
His  Father,  may  be  best  served.  John  the 
Apostle  declares:  “For  the  Father  judgeth 
no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judg- 
ment unto  the  Son;  that  all  men  should 


* Rev.  xx,  12,  13. 
f Job  xlii,  10-17. 

I Numbers  xii,  1-2,10-15.  xvi ; xxi,  4-6  ; xv,  32-36; 
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honor  the  Son  even  as  they  honor  the 
Father.”*  And  Peter,  while  expounding 
the  gospel  to  the  devout  Gentile  Cor- 
nelius, declared  concerning  Jesus  Christ 
that  “it  is  He  which  was  ordained  of 
God  to  be  the  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead.  ”J' 

Of  the  dreadful  scenes  incident  to  the 
judgment  day,  many  prophets  have 
borne  recordj  and  the  presiding  judge  of 
that  awful  tribunal  has  given  in  his  own 
words  descriptions§  so  vivid  and  accu- 
rate, as  to  leave  no  shadow  of  doubt 
that  every  living  soul  will  be  called  to 
acknowledge  the  record,  and  to  accept 
the  results  of  his  acts.  The  Lord’s 
words  and  those  of  his  prophets  are 
unequivocal,  that  He  is  no  respector  of 
persons,  ||  and  that  any  species  of  favor 
opposing  justice  is  unknown  to  Him. 
This  judgment  none  but  the  unrepentant 
wicked  need  fear;  to  the  righteous  it  is 
a time  of  triumph. 

Sin. — What  is  the  nature  of  sin? 
The  Apostle  John  replies,  “Sin  is  the 
transgression  of  the  law.”**  In  the  ori- 
ginal language  of  the  Bible  records, 
many  words  occur  for  which  our  single 
term  sin  is  used,  all  however  conveying 
the  common  idea  of  opposition  to  the 
divine  will  (see  note  1).  As  God  is  the 
personification  of  purity  and  perfection, 
such  opposition  is  a rebellion  against 
the  principles  of  advancement,  and  an 
acceptance  of  the  practices  that  lead  to 
degradation.  Sin  is  any  condition, 
whether  omission  of  things  required,  or 
commission  of  acts  forbidden,  which 

*Joh»  v,  22. 

f Acts  x,  42. 

J Isa.  xxiv,  18-20.  [Dan.  vii,  9.  II.  Thess.  i,  7,  8. 
III.  NVphi  xxvi,  3-5. 

jj  Matt  xxv,  31-46.  Doc  A Gov.  i,  9-12;  xxix,  9-11; 
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||  Acts  x,  34,  35.  Rom.  ii,  11.  Eph.  vi,  9 Colos.  iii,  25. 
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tends  to  prevent  or  hinder  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  soul.  As  a righteous 
course  leads  to  eternal  life,  so  sin  tends 
coward  the  darkness  of  the  second  death. 
Sin  was  introduced  to  the  world  by  the 
arch-fiend  Satan;*  it  is  not  a creation 
of  the  Lord’s;  yet  it  is  by  divine  per- 
mission that  mankind  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  sin,  the  contrast  between  evil 
and  good  being  thereby  learned. 

Punishment  for  Sin. — As  rewards  for 
righteous  deeds  are  proportionate  to 
deserving  acts,  so  the  punishment  pre- 
scribed for  sin  is  made  adequate  to  the 
offense. f Punishment  is  inflicted  upon 
the  sinner,  for  disciplinary  and  reforma- 
tory purposes,  and  in  support  of  justice. 
There  is  nothing  of  vindictiveness  or  of 
desire  to  cause  suffering  in  the  divine 
nature;  on  the  contrary  our  Father  is 
cognizant  of  every  pang  and  permits 
such  to  afflct  for  beneficent  purposes 
only.  God's  mercy  is  declared  in  the 
retributive  pains  which  He  permits,  as 
in  the  blessings  of  peace  which  issue 
from  His  hand.  It  is  unprofitable  to 
speculate  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
spiritual  suffering  imposed  as  punish- 
ment. Comparison  with  physical  pain,J 
such  as  the  tortures  of  fire,  in  a sul- 
phurous lake,  serve  to  show  that  the 
human  mind  is  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing the  depth  of  these  dread  penalties. 

As  to  the  duration  of  such  punish- 
ment, we  may  take  assurance  that  it  will 
be  meted  according  to  the  sin;  and  that 
the  popular  interpretation  of  scriptural 
passages  to  the  effect  that  every  sentence 
for  misdeeds  in  interminable  is  entirely 
false.  § Great  as  is  the  effect  of  this  life 


* Pearl  of  Great  Price — Writings  of  Moses.  Genesis  ii. 
| Doc.  A Cov.  lxxvi,  82-85;  Ixxxii,  21;  civ,  9 ; lxiii 
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upon  the  hereafter,  and  terrible  as  is  the 
responsibility  of  lost  opportunities  for 
repentance,  God  holds  the  power  to  for- 
give beyond  the  grave.  And  yet  the 
scriptures  speak  of  eternal  and  endless 
punishment.  Any  punishment  ordained 
of  God  is  eternal,  for  He  is  eternal.* 
His  is  a system  of  endless  punishment, 
for  it  will  always  exist  as  a place  or 
condition  prepared  for  disobedient 
spirits;  yet  the  penalty  will  have  an  end 
in  every  case  of  willing  repentance  and 
attempted  reparation.  And  repentance 
is  not  impossible  in  the  spirit  world. f 
Yet  there  are  some  sins  so  terrible  that 
their  accompanying  punishments  are  not 
made  known  to  man.|  The  extreme 
penalties  are  reserved  for  the  Sons  of 
Perdition.  § (See  note  2.) 

Satan. — We  have  frequently  referred 
to  the  author  of  evil  among  men.  This 
is  Satan,  ||  the  adversary  or  opponent  of 
the  Lord,  the  chief  of  all  evil  spirits, 
called  also  the  Devil, Beelzebub,**  or 
the  prince  of  devils,  Perditiontf  and 
Belial.  ||  The  figurative  appellations 
Dragon,  and  Serpent,  are  applied  to 
Satan,  when  reference  is  made  to  the 
Fall.  § § We  learn  from  the  revealed 
word ||  l|  that  Satan  was  once  an  angel  of 
light;  he  was  then  known  as  Lucifer,  a 
Son  of  the  Morning,  but  his  uncontrolled 
ambition  prompted  him  to  aspire  to  the 
glory  and  power  of  the  Father,  to  secure 
which  he  made  the  illiberal  proposition 
to  redeem  the  human  family  by  compul- 
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sion;  failing  in  this  purpose,  he  headed 
an  open  rebellion  against  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  drawing  a third  of  the  hosts  of 
heaven  into  his  impious  league.*  These 
rebellious  spirits  were  expelled  from 
heaven,  and  have  since  followed  the 
impulses  of  their  wicked  natures  by 
seeking  to  lead  human  souls  to  their  own 
condition  of  darkness.  They  are  the 
devil  and  his  angels.  The  rights  of  free 
agency,  maintained  and  vindicated  by 
the  terrible  strife  in  heaven,  prevents 
the  possibility  of  compulsion  being  em- 
ployed in  this  fiendish  work  of  degrada- 
tion, but  the  powers  of  these  malignant 
spirits  to  tempt  and  persuade  are  used 
to  their  utmost  limits.  It  was  Satan 
who  tempted  Eve  to  transgress  the  law 
of  God;|  he  imparted  the  secret  of  mur- 
der to  the  fratricide,  Cain;|  it  was  he 
who  disputed  with  the  Lord  concerning 
the  righteousness  of  Job,  and  who  showed 
such  vindictive  malice  in  persecuting 
that  God-fearing  servant.  § 

Satan  exerts  a mastery  over  the  spirits 
that  have  been  corrupted  by  his  prac- 
tices; he  is  the  foremost  of  the  angels 
who  were  thrust  down,  and  the  instiga- 
tor of  the  ruin  of  those  who  fall  in  this 
life;  he  seeks  to  molest  and  hinder  man- 
kind in  good  efforts,  by  tempting  to 
sin;  it  may  be  by  imposing  sickness,  || 
or  possibly  death.  Yet  in  all  these  mali- 
cious doings  he  can  go  no  farther  than 
the  transgressions  of  the  victim,  or  the 
wisdom  of  God  will  permit  him  to  go, 
and  he  may  at  any  time  be  checked  by 
the  superior  power.  Indeed  even  the 
operations  of  his  utmost  malice  may  be 
turned  to  the  accomplishment  of  divine 
purposes.  The  scriptures  prove  to  us 
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that  the  days  of  Satan’s  power  are  al- 
ready numbered;*  his  doom  has  been 
pronounced,  and  in  the  Lord’s  own  time 
will  he  be  completely  overcome.  He  is 
to  be  bound  during  the  millennial  reign, f 
and  after  that  thousand  years  of  blessed 
peace,  he  will  he  loosed  for  a little 
season;  then  will  his  defeat  be  made 
complete,  and  his  power  over  the  chil- 
dren of  God  be  entirely  destroyed. 

Adam’s  Transgression. % — The  crown- 
ing scene  of  the  great  drama  of  creation 
was  the  forming  of  man  in  the  image  of 
his  spiritual  Father,  God.  § For  the 
reception  of  the  first  man,  the  Creator 
had  specially  prepared  . a choice  region 
of  earth,  and  had  embellished  it  with 
natural  beauties  calculated  to  gladden 
the  heart  of  its  royal  possessor.  ‘‘The 
Lord  God  planted  a garden  eastward  in 
Eden,  and  there  He  put  the  man  whom 
he  had  formed.  ”||  (See  note  3.)  Soon 
after  man’s  advent  upon  the  earth  the 
Lord  God  created  for  him  a companion 
or  helpmeet,  declaring  that  “it  was  not 
good  that  man  should  be  alone.  ”^[  Thus 
male  and  female,  Adam  and  his  wife 
Eve,  were  placed  in  the  garden,  and 
were  given  dominion  “over  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth 
upon  the  earth.”**  With  this  great 
power  were  associated  certain  special 
commands:  first,  that  they,  the  first  of 

God’s  children  to  inhabit  the  earth,  “be 
fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth,  and  subdue  it;”  second,  that 
they  refrain  from  eating  or  even  touch- 
ing the  fruit  of  a certain  tree,  the  Tree 

* John  xii,  31  ; xvi,  11. 

f Rev.  xx,  1-10. 
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of  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  which 
grew  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  though 
of  all  other  fruits  they  were  permitted  to 
freely  partake.  The  words  of  the  Lord 
God  concerning  this  command  and  its 
penalty  are:  “*And  1,  the  Lord  God, 
commanded  the  man  saying,  of  every 
tree  in  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely 
eat,  but  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil;  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it; 
nevertheless  thou  mayest  choose  for  thy- 
self, for  it  is  given  unto  thee,  but  re- 
member that  I forbid  it,  for  in  the  day 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely 
die.  ” 

The  Temptation  to  disobey  this  com- 
mand soon  came.  Satan,  the  fallen  Son 
of  the  Morning,  came  to  Eve  in  the 
garden,  and  assuming  the  guise  of  the 
serpent,  questioned  her  about  the  com- 
mands which  God  had  given  respect- 
ing the  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good 
and  Evil.  Eve  answered  truthfully  and 
fully,  that  they  were  forbidden  even  to 
touch  the  fruit  of  that  tree,  under 
penalty  of  death.  Satan  then  sought  to 
beguile  Eve,  declaring  that  death  would 
not  follow  a violation  of  the  divine  com- 
mand, but  that  instead,  she  would  gain 
great  additional  power.  The  woman 
was  captivated  by  these  representations, 
and  being  eager  to  possess  the  advan- 
tages promised  by  Satan,  she  disobeyed 
the  command  of  the  Lord,  and  partook 
of  the  forbidden  fruit.  She  feared  not 
evil,  for  she  knew  not  what  evil  was. 
Then  telling  Adam  what  she  had  done, 
she  urged  him  to  do  likewise.  Adam 
found  himself  in  a position  which 
forced  him  to  disobey  one  of  the  com- 
mands of  God.  He  had  been  com 
manded,  first,  to  multiply  and  replenish 
the  earth.  Adam  was  still  immortal; 
Eve  had  come  under  the  penalty  of  mor- 
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tality,  and  in  such  irregular  conditions 
the  two  could  not  remain  together,  and 
therefore  could  not  fulfill  the  divine  be- 
hest. On  the  other  hand,  Adam  would 
be  disobejdng  the  second  command  of 
God  by  yielding  to  his  wife’s  request. 
He  deliberately  and  wisely  decided  to 
stand  by  the  first  and  greatest  command- 
ment, and  therefore,  well  understanding 
the  nature  of  his  act,  he  partook  of  the 
fruit  that  had  been  forbidden. 

The  fact  that  Adam  acted  intelligently 
in  this  matter  is  proved  by  the  scrip- 
tures. Paul,  in  writing  to  Timothy, 
declared  that  “*Adam  was  not  deceived, 
but  the  woman  being  deceived  was  in 
the  transgression.”  The  Prophet  Lehi, 
in  expounding  the  scriptures  to  his 
sons,  is  even  more  explicit: 

fAnd  now,  behold,  if  Adam  had  not  transgressed,  he 
would  not  have  fallen;  but  he  would  have  remained 
in  the  garden  of  Eden.  And  all  things  which  were 
created  must  have  remained  in  the  same  state  which 
they  were,  after  they  were  created  ; and  they  must 
have  remained  for  ever,  and  had  no  end. 

And  they  would  have  had  no  children;  wherefore, 
they  would  have  remained  in  a state  of  innocence, 
having  no  joy,  for  they  knew  no  misery  ; doing  no  good, 
for  they  knew  no  sin. 

But  behold,  all  things  have  been  done  in  the  wisdom 
of  him  who  knoweth  all  things. 

Adam  fell  that  men  might  be , and  men  are  that 
they  might  have  joy. 

The  Fall  came  not  by  chance.. — It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  was  a matter  of  surprise  to  the 
Creator.  By  His  infinite  power  of  fore- 
knowledge, God  knew  what  would  be 
the  result  of  Satan’s  temptation  to  Eve, 
and  what  Adam  would  do  under  the 
conditions.  It  is  not  the  part  of  good 
children  to  blame  and  accuse  the  parent 
of  the  race.  Though  by  their  act  sor- 
row, pain,  and  death  entered  the  domain 
of  human  existence,  by  that  act  also 
has  come  to  us  the  possibility  of  achiev- 
i 
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ing  victory  over  evil.  Through  the  Fall 
man  is  made  capable  of  more  intelli- 
gently, if  not  indeed  more  freely,  exer- 
cising his  divine  right  of  agency. 

The  Immediate  Result  of  the  Fall 
was  the  substitution  of  mortality,  with 
all  its  attendant  frailties,  for  the  vigor 
of  the  primeval  deathless  state.  Adam 
felt  directly  the  effects  of  transgression 
in  finding  a barren  and  dreary  earth, 
with  a sterile  soil,  instead  of  the  beauty 
and  fruitfulness  of  Eden.  . In  place  of 
pleasing  and  useful  plants,  thorns  and 
thistles  sprang  up,  and  he  had  to  labor 
arduously  under  the  conditions  of  physi- 
cal fatigue  and  suffering,  to  cultivate 
the  soil  that  he  might  obtain  necessary 
food.  Upon  Eve  also  fell  the  penalty  of 
bodily  infirmity;  the  pains  and  sorrows 
which  since  have  been  regarded  as  the 
natural  lot  of  womankind  came  upon 
her,  and  she  was  made  subject  to  her 
husband.  Having  now  lost  their  sense 
of  former  innocence,  they  became 
ashamed  of  their  nakedness,  and  the 
Lord  made  for  them  clothes  of  skins. 
And  upon  both  the  man  and  the  woman 
was  visited  the  penalty  of  spiritual 
death:  for  in  that  very  day  they  were 

banished  from  Eden,  and  cast  out  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

The  serpent,  having  served  the  pur- 
poses of  Satan,  was  made  a subject  of 
divine  displeasure,  being  doomed  to 
crawl  forever  in  the  dust,  and  to  suffer 
from  the  enmity  which  was  decreed 
should  be  placed  in  the  mind  of  Eve’s 
children.  (See  note  4.) 

The  Tree  of  Life.— There  was 
another  tree  of  special  virtues  in  Eden; 
its  fruit  gave  life  to  all  who  ate  of  it. 
While  Adam  and  Eve  lived  in  innocent 
immortality,  this  tree  had  not  been  for- 
bidden them;  the  celestial  fruit  indeed 
was  fitting  food  for  their  sinless  state. 
Now,  however,  that  they  had  trans- 
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gressed,  and  the  divine  decree  had 
issued,  fixing  death  as  the  penalty,  it 
was  not  proper  that  the  fruit  of  the  Tree 
of  Life  should  be  longer  within  their 
reach.  They  were  therefore  expelled 
from  the  garden,  and  cherubim  with  a 
flaming  sword  guarded  the  way  that 
man  might  not  return  in  an  unforgiven 
state. 

Forgiveness  was  provided  for. — God 
left  not  His  now  mortal  children  with- 
out hope;*  He  gave  other  command- 
ments to  Adam,  requiring  him  to  offer 
sacrifices  in  the  name  of  the  Only  Be- 
gotten Son,  and  promising  redemption 
unto  him  and  all  his  descendants  who 
would  comply  with  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed, The  . opportunity  of  winning 
the  victor’s  rewards  by  overcoming  evil 
was  explained  to  our  parents,  and  they 
rejoiced,  Adam  said,  “fBlessed  be  the 
name  of  God,  for  because  of  my  trans- 
gression my  eyes  are  opened,  and  in 
this  life  I shall  have  joy,  and  again  in 
the  flesh  I shall  see  God. " Eve  was 
glad,  declaring,  "Were  it  not  for  our 
transgression  we  never  should  have  had 
seed,  and  never  should  have  known  good 
and  evil,  and  the  joy  of  our  redemption, 
and  the  eternal  life  which  God  giveth 
unto  all  the  obedient." 


NOTES. 

1.  The  Nature  of  Sin. — The  English  word  “sin” 
represents  a very  great  variety  of  termsoceurring  in  the 
original  languages,  the  literal  translations  of  which  bear 
to  one  another  a very  great  similarity.  Thus  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  following  terms  among  others  occur  : — 
setim  (referred  to  in  Psalms  ci,  3),  signifying  “ to  devi- 
ate from  the  way;”  shegagah  (Lev.  iv,  2;  Num.  xv,  27), 
“ to  err  in  the  way  ;”  avon,  “ the  crooked,  or  perverted 
avel,  “ to  turn  aside  ” In  the  New  Testament  we  find. 
hemartia,  “the  missing  of  a mark;”  parabasix,  “the 
transgressing  of  a line;”  parakoe,  “disobedience  to  a 
voice;”  paraptoma,  “falling  from  uprightness;’ 
agnoema,  “unjustifiable  ignorance;”  hettema,  “giving 
only  partial  measure;’’  anornia,  “non-observance  of 


law  p/emmeteia,  “ a discord.”  The  above  illustrations 
are  taken  mainly  from  Muller  and  French.  In  all 
these  expressions,  the  predominant  idea  is  that  of  de- 
parture from  the  way  of  God,  of  separation  from  His 
companionship  by  opposition  to  the  divine  require- 
ments. Sin  was  introduced  into  the  world  from  with- 
out; it  was  not  a natural  product  of  earth.  The  seed 
of  disobedience  was  planted  in  the  mindol  Eve  by  the 
arch-fiend  : that  seed  took  root;  and  much  fruit,  of  the 
nature  that  we  with  unguarded  words  call  calamity, 
is  the  result.  From  these  thorns  and  thistles  of  mor- 
tality, a Savior  has  been  prepared  to  deliver  us. 

2.  “Sons  of  Perdition”  is  the  terrible  designation 
of  those  who  have  passed  the  present  horizon  of  possible 
redemption;  those  who  have  sunk  so  low  in  their 
wickedness  as  to  have  lost  even  the  power  to  attempt 
reformation.  See  Doc.  and  Cov.  lxxvi,  26,  32,  43, 
These  are  they  who  having  learned  the  power  of  God, 
afterward  renounce  it;  those  who  sin  wilfully,  in 
the  light  of  knowledge;  those  who  open  their  hearts 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  then  put  the  Lord  to  a mockery 
and  a shame  by  denying  it;  and  those  who  commit 
murder,  wherein  they  shed  innocent  blood  (Doc  ,V 
Cov.  cxxxii,  27) ; these  aie  they  of  whom  the  Savior 
has  declared  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  had  they 
never  been  born  (John  xvii,  12;  II.  Thess  ii,  3;  Doc. 
A Cov.  lxxi,  32).  These  are  to  share  the  punishment 
of  the  devil  and  his  angels — punishment  so  terrible 
that  the  knowledge  is  withheld  from  all  except  those 
who  are  consigned  to  'this  dread  doom,  though  a 
momentary  glance  at  the  awful  picture  is  permitted  to 
some  (Doc.  & Cov.  lxxiv,  44-48).  These  sinners  are 
the  only  ones  over  whom  the  second  death  hathpowei , 
“ Yea,  verily,  the  only  ones  who  shall  not  be  redeemed 
in  the  due  time  of  the  Lord”  (Doc.  & Cov  lxxvi,  38  39). 

3.  Eden. — In  the  Hebrew  tongue,  from  which  our 
word  “ Eden”  is  taken,  this  term  signifies  something 
particularly  delightful,— a place  of  pleasantness;  the 
place  is  also  called  “ the  garden  of  the  Lord.”  One 
particular  spot  in  the  land  of  Eden  was  prepared  bv 
the  Lord  as  a garden;  this  was  situated  eastward  in 
Eden.  From  the  garden,  the  parents  of  the  race  were 
expelled  after  the  Fall,  though  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  they  still  dwelt  in  the  land  or  region  of 
Eden.  We  read  that  at  a later  date,  Cain,  the  first 
murderer,  “went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden”  (Gen. 
iv,  16)  Though  there  is  no  uniform  belief  amom; 
Christian  scholars  as  to  the  geographical  location  of 
Eden,  the  majority  claim  that  it  was  in  Persia;  however, 
the  most  radical  among  the  advocates  of  this  view  fail 
to  prove  any  marked  resemblance  between  the  region 
at  present,  and  the  place  described  in  the  Bible.  The 
Latter-day  Saints  have  more  exact  knowledge  on 
the  matter,  a revelation  having  been  given  through 
Joseph  Smith,  at  Spring  Hill,  Mo.,  May  19,  1838,  in 
which  that  place  is  named  by  the  Lord  “ 4dam-ondi- 
Ahman,  because,  said  he,  it  is  the  place  where  Adam 
shall  come  to  visit  his  people,  or  the  Ancient  of  Dav- 
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shall  sit,  as  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet”  (Doc.  & 
Cov.  cxvi).  From  another  revelation  we  learn  (Doc  & 
Cov.  cvii,  52-53)  that  three  years  before  his  death, 
Adam  called  together  in  the  valley  of  Adam-ondi- 
Aman  those  of  his  sons  who  had  been  made  High 
Priests,  together  with  the  rest  of  his  righteous  posterity, 
and  there  bestowed  upon  them  his  patriarchal  blessings, 
the  event  being  marked  by  special  manifestations  from 
the  Lord  (See  also  Doc.  & Cov  cxvii,  8)  The  Lord  has 
pointed  out  in  this  day  the  exact  location  of  the  altar, 
upon  which  Adam  offered  sacrifices  after  his  expulsion 
from  the  garden;  indeed  the  remains  of  this,  the  first 
altar  erected  by  man  are  still  standing,  (See  Contribu- 
tor, Vol.  vii,  page  314).  There  is  no  authentic  record  of 
the  human  race  having  inhabited  the  Eastern  Hemis- 
phere until  afier  the  flood.  The  Western  Continent, 
called  now  the  New  World,  comprises  indeed  the  old- 
est inhabited  regions  of  earth.  The  west,  not  the  east, 
is  the'“cradle  of  nations.” 

4.  The  Serpent,  as  stated  in  the  text,  having  aided 
the  purposes  of  Satan,  received  from  the  Lord  a special 
curse  (See  Genesis  iii,  13,  15.  and  Pearl  of  Great  Price), 
The  creature  was  doomed  to  a life  of  degredation. 
Even  from  the  standpoint  of  anatomy,  the  serpent  is  a 
degraded  type  Though  a vertebrate, — a member  of 
the  highest  sub  kingdom  of  animals,  it  is  devoid  even 
of  external  limbs,  and  its  means  of  locomotion  are  of  no 
higher  order  than  are  those  of  the  worm  and  the  cater- 
pillar. In  the  scriptures  the  serpent  is  made  the  symbol 
of  craft,  subtlty,  cunning  and  danger. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


An  Unusual  Plan. 

In  conversation  a short  time  since 
about  a brother  whose  services  were 
needed,  the  remark  was  made  by  some 
one  present,  that  if  his  services  were  to 
be  obtained,  two  other  brethren,  whose 
names  were  mentioned,  would  have  to 
be  consulted.  The  inquiry  immediately 
arose  why  this  was  necessary,  and  the 
response  was,  that  though  quite  a 
talented  man  in  his  business,  the  brother 
in  question  was  a poor  manager,  and 
these  two  brethren  had  his  business 
affairs  in  charge,  and  he  could  not  do 
anything  without  consulting  with  them. 
This  information  surprised  me,  and  after 
conversing  some  little  time  upon  the 
subject  and  learning  all  the  particulars, 
I came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a 
most  excellent  idea.  Here  was  a man 


of  ability  in  his  profession,  but  who  had 
no  faculty  for  managing  financial  affairs; 
and  conscious  of  his  defect  in  this  re- 
spect he  had  arranged  with  two  of  his 
friends  whom  he  could  trust,  to  take 
charge  of  them  for  him. 

Since  the  present  money  stringency 
has  preaviled,  this  instance  has  occurred 
frequently  to  my  mind;  for  on  every 
hand  we  can  see  the  evidences — in  many 
instances  very  painful  evidences,  too — 
of  the  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of 
many  men  to  manage  their  temporal 
affairs. 

Numbers  might  have  been  saved  from 
financial  difficulty  and  embarrassments 
and  prospective  poverty,  if  they  had 
been  aware  of  their  own  deficiencies, 
and  had  either  sought  advice  from,  or 
entrusted  the  management  of  their  affairs 
to  men  more  capable  than  themselves. 
But  unfortunately  if  is  too  often  the 
case  with  mankind  generally:  it  is  very 
seldom  that  we  are  conscious  of  our 
own  defects,  and  the  lines  of  Burns  are 
very  applicable  in  such  instances: 

“Oh  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  oursel’s  as  others  see  us! 

It  wad  frae  monie  a blunder  free  us, 

And  foolish  notion.” 

Consult  Your  Wives. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  men 
who  have  scarcely  any  ability  whatever 
in  the  management  of  financial  affairs, 
are  quite  conceited  and  entertain  a high 
opinion  of  their  own  capacity  in  this 
direction.  Many  men  have  wives  who 
could  manage  their  business  affairs  much 
better  than  they  do  themselves,  but  if  it 
were  proposed  to  give  them  a voice  in 
their  management,  the  proposition  would 
be  quickly  resented.  It  is  a great  pity 
that  any  of  our  sex  should  feel  so 
superior;  for  there  are  many  women 
whose  prudence,  foresight  and  good 
management  would  be  of  great  advan- 
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tage  to  their  husbands,  if  their  husbands 
would  .converse  with  them  about  their 
affairs,  and  avail  themselves  of  their 
help.  In  the  absence,  however,  of 
ability  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  wives, 
it  certainly  would  be  a good  movement, 
in  many  instances,  for  men  to  consult 
with  their  friends  who  have  talent  of  the 
kind  of  which  I speak,  and  not  engage 
in  any  business  venture  without  carefully 
taking  advice  upon  the  subject. 


Seek  Counsel. 

There  was  a time  in  our  history  when 
it  was  the  prevalent  fashion  for  the 
Latter-day  Saints  to  undertake  no  im- 
portant enterprise  without  first  asking 
counsel  upon  the  subject.  It  is  a sor- 
rowful fact  that  that  fashion  has  almost 
entirely  died  out.  In  these  days  it  is 
very  rarely  that  you  hear  of  men  going 
to  their  brethren  to  ask  counsel  of  them 
concerning  affairs  of  this  character. 
They  are  ready  enough,  when  they  get 
into  “hot  water’’  and  financial  straits  to 
come  for  counsel  and  aid;  but  while  they 
are  in,  or  think  they  are  in,  the  flood- 
tide  of  prosperity,  they  have  little  or  no 
use  for  their  brethren  in  the  Priesthood. 

Nevertheless  the  old  fashion  of  which 
I speak  was  an  excellent  one.  It  was 
certainly  attended  with  good  results  in 
the  olden  time  of  which  we  read  in  the 
Bible;  and  in  the  early  days  of  our 
Church  ve  y many  had  good  r.asons  to 
be  thankful  that  they  had  sought  for 
and  obtained  counsel;  for  by  doing  so 
they  frequently  either  avoided  serious 
trouble,  or  gained  many  advantages. 
Experience  proves  that  no  one  ever 
received  injury  through  asking  counsel 
of  those  who  hold  the  Pr  esthood.  In 
business  affairs  it  can  be  no  harm  to 
consult  friends  who  have  experience,  and 
if  those  friends  are  servants  of  God, 
why  should  not  their  advice  be  sought? 


The  Lord  having  chosen  them,  and 
given  them  tha  spirit  of  counsel  and 
instruction,  and  made  them  leaders 
among  His  people,  qualifies  them  in  a 
high  degree  for  this  important  service. 

When  a man  has  sought  and  obtained 
counsel  of  the  Lord  through  His  ser- 
vants, he  has  strength  and  confidence 
that  he  would  not  otherwise  have.  His 
reflections  are  pleasant,  for  he  has  a 
consciousness  that  he  has  done  his  duty. 
If  embarrassment  should  follow,  he  can 
go  to  the  Lord  and  ask  for  His  blessing 
with  a faith  that  he  could  not  possibly 
exercise  if  he  had  undertaken  his  enter- 
prise in  utter  disregard  of  or  indifference 
to  counsel. 

We  do  not  thus  Lose  Our  Individuality. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  because 
men  seek  counsel  from  their  Bishops,  or 
their  Presidents,  or  from  the  Apostles, 
or  the  First  Presidency,  that  they  sink 
their  individuality,  ' or  in  any  manner 
impair  their  own  agency.  I am  as  free 
a man  when  I ask  counsel  of  those 
whom  I know  to  be  servants  of  God  as 
I would  if  I were  to  talk  of  my  affairs 
to  a man  who  is  not  a member  of  the 
Church.  If  I present  to  my  brother  or 
brethren  my  circumstances,  and  changes 
which  I contemplate  making  or  enter- 
prises which  I think  of  undertaking,  it 
does  not  follow  that  I have  no  choice  of 
action.  I am  as  free  a man  after  re- 
ceiving their  counsel  as  I was  before 
asking  it;  and  I do  not  lose  my  individ- 
uality or  merge  it  in  the  person  of  any- 
one else.  But  some  men  seem  to  think 
that  in  doing  such  a thing  it  has  the 
effect  to  lower  them  and  to  make  them 
subservient;  that  in  some  manner  they 
detract  from  their  own  dignity  and  place 
themselves  in  an  inferior  position. 

Why  anyone  should  think  so  is 
strange.  It  certainly  is  a very  narrow 
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view  to  take;  and  where  such  a feeling 
exists  it  must  either  be  the  result  of 
ignorance  or  of  tradition.  A wise  man 
would  not  feel  that  he  had  lowered  his 
dignity  by  talking  even  to  his  children 
and  asking  their  views  about  any  propo- 
sitions he  might  lay  before  them.  If  it 
were  a legal  proposition,  he  certainly 
ought  not  to  think  that  he  was  lessening 
himself  by  asking  the  advice  of  a mem- 
ber of  the  legal  profession.  If  he  wanted 
to  buy  a plow,  a set  of  harness,  a piece 
of  real  estate,  or  a house,  a prudent 
man  would  certainly  consult  with  some 
person  familiar  with  the  property  which 
he  wished  to  purchase,  and  get  all  the 
information  that  he  possibly  coulJ,  so 
as  to  make  the  purchase  to  advantage. 

No  doubt  many  who  are  now  involved 
might  have  saved  themselves  from 
serious  embarrassments  and  much  loss 
had  they  only  asked  counsel  . of  those 
around  them  whose  province  it  is  to  give 
counsel,  and  who  doubtless  would  have 
sought  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
giving  it.  President  Young  used  to  say 
that  it  was  always  a bad  sign  to  see 
Latter-day  Saints  engaging  in  affairs 
which  they  carefully  concealed  from 
their  brethren.  Of  course  there  were 
times,  he  said,  when  it  was  only  a 
necessary  precaution  that  nothing  should 
be  said  about  some  undertakings,  be- 
cause they  might  be  defeated  by  the 
knowledge  getting  out  prematurely. 
Wisdom  frequently  required  that  proper 
precaution  should  be  used  on  this  point. 
But  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life, 
his  view  was,  there  ought  to  be  no 
necessity  for  concealment  between 
brethren;  for  when  a man  took  pains 
to  hide  his  movements  and  cover  up 
that  which  he  was  about  to  engage  in, 
in  the  most  of  instances  it  was  some- 
thing that  ought  not  to  be  done  and 
would  not  bear  the  examination  of 


straight-forward,  upright  men.  My  own 
experience  in  life  has  convinced  me  of 
the  truth  of  this  view.  When  any  of  us 
are  prompted  to  avoid  asking  counsel 
for  this  reason,  we  are  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  a snare.  No  Latter-day  Saint 
should  engage  in  any  business  or  enter- 
prise that  will  not  bear  the  closest 
scrutiny  on  the  part  of  his  fellows  in  the 
full  blaze  of  day.  We  should  remember 
what  the  Lord  said  through  Isaiah  the 
prophet : 

Woe  unto  them  that  seek  deep  to  hide  their  counsel 
from  the  Lord.  And  their  works  are  in  the  dark  ; and 
they  say,  Who  seeth  us,  and  who  knowe  h us. 

The  Editor. 


HOW  I WAS  LED. 

About  the  year  1844  my  father  moved 
to  the  western  part  of  Missouri,  about 
eighty  miles  south  of  Independence, 
Jackson  County,  and  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  State  line  'where  it  joined  the 
Indian  country,  which  was  then  almost 
unknown  to  the  white  man.  The  Indians 
often  came  to  where  we  lived  to  trade. 
They  had  buffalo-robes,  deer  skins, 
some  furs,  beads,  baskets,  etc.  We  had 
calico,  tobacco,  etc.,  which  the}/  very 
much  desired.  We  had  dealings  with 
the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Shawnees,  Osa- 
ges,  Sacs,  Fox,  Pottawotamies,  and  Choc- 
taws. We  were  taught  to  believe  that 
the  Indians  were  of  a murderous  nature, 
and  we  always  lived  in  dread  of  them; 
but  I can  say  for  the  red  men,  that 
when  they  were  numerous  and  we  were 
but  few  they  did  not  harm  us.  We  lost 
nothing  by  them.  Some  of  them  were 
as  fine  specimens  of  human  beings  as  I 
ever  saw. 

A short  distance  from  our  home  we 
could  kill  a deer  or  wild  turkey  for  a 
meal,  almost  any  day  in  the  year. 
There  were  plenty  of  fish  in  the  streams, 
so  we  had  no  occasion  to  invade  the  red 
man's  country. 
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A short  distance  from  where  we  lived 
was  a high  piece  of  ground  or  a knoll, 
and  to  the  westward  was  a vast  prairie. 
When  the  sun  went  down  it  looked  as 
if  it  sank  into  the  earth.  I spent  man}'' 
pleasant  evenings  on  this,  to  me  almost 
sacred  spot  watching  the  declining  sun’s 
rays  of  light,  as  it  disappeared  in  the 
far-off  west,  and  in  my  youthful  mind 
often  wondered  what  sort  of  country  was 
beyond  the  horizon.  I felt  attracted  to 
the  west  without  knowing  the  reason  for 
it.  The  knoll  was  my  pleasure  ground, 
especially  on  pleasant  evenings. 

On  the  first  day  of  Ma},  1860,  I bade 
adieu  to  my  old  home.  My  dear  mother 
was  afflicted  with  fever,  but  I had  to 
kiss  her  flushed  cheek  and  leave,  as 
circumstances  seemed  to  require  my  de- 
parture. The  ox  train  with  which  I 
was  to  travel  was  already  on  the  move, 
so  I took  a fond  parting  look  at  my 
kindred  and  home,  then  turned  my  face 
towards  the  setting  sun  and  tried  to  feel 
no  regrets  at  what  I had  decided  to  do. 

Many  readers  of  the  Instructor  are 
familiar  with  the  trip  across  the  plains. 
When  we  arrived  at  Green  River,  the 
roads  forked,  one  leading  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  one  was  called  the  Sublet 
route.  I was  one  that  wanted  to  go  by 
way  of  Salt  Lake  City,  but  the  look  the 
wagon  boss  gave  11s  was  evidence  that 
he  did  not  favor  it.  His  name  was 
Randolph,  and  both  he  and  his  assistant, 
whose  name  was  Hamilton,  did  not  favor 
the  Salt  Lake  road.  I often  wondered 
what  the  cause  of  their  opposition  was. 
We  took  the  Sublet  route,  and  between 
Raft  River  and  Goose  Creek  we  came 
across  a Mormon  vegetable  pedler.  I 
took  a good  look  at  him.  He  was  a 
pleasant-looking  man,  and  I often  won- 
dered if  he  wasn’t  an  exception  to  the 
general  class.  A people  who  had  as  bad 
a name  as  the  Mormons,  I thought, 


could  not  furnish  many  such  specimens, 
or  they  were  certainly  misrepresented. 

In  1871,  after  making  but  little  success 
in  farming,  lumbering,  mining,  etc.,  the 
desire  came  to  my  heart  to  go  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  thought  was  pleasant 
to  me.  I told  an  intimate  friend  that  I 
had  a notion  to  go  to  Salt  Lake.  He 
looked  at  me  in  surprise  and  said, 
‘‘What  on  earth  do  you  want  to  go  there 
for?  Aren’t  you  afraid  the  Mormons  will 
kill  you?” 

I said,  “No  I am  not;  I always  try  to 
mind  my  own  business,  and  I don’t 
think  anybody  will  pounce  on  ms  just 
because  I don’t  worship  as  they  do.”  I 
was  able  to  arrange  my  affairs  easily 
and  quickly,  and  with  but  few  delays  I 
arrived  in  Salt  Lake  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1871. 

The  next  Sunday  I went  to  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  heard  Apostle  Orson  Pratt 
speak,  and  thought  it  a nice  sermon. 
The  next  spring  1 went  East,  and  the 
winter  following  to  Pioche,  Nevada.  I 
made  many  efforts  to  get  away  from 
here,  and  to  stay  away,  but  there  was 
some  attraction  I could  not  account  for. 

In  the  spring  of  ’74,  I was  baptized 
by  Elder  Orson  Pratt,  after  a very 
pleasant  interview  with  him,  at  which 
time  I asked  him  many  questions  con- 
cerning the  principles  of  the  gospel, 
which  he  answered  to  my  entire  satisfac- 
tion. I can  now  look  back  with  great 
]oy,  and  see  how  merciful  the  Lord  has 
been  to  me  during  my  life.  My  guardian 
angel  has  watched  over  me  in  all  of  my 
wandering.  Now  I can  see  how  wonder- 
fully the  Lord  cared  for  me.  Sometimes 
when  I have  seen  death  pass  by  as  it 
were  marvelously  close,  I have  ex- 
claimed, “My  Lord,  who  am  I that  my 
life  is  thus  spared”  ? 

I am  the  oldest  of  my  father’s  family, 
and  I haven’t  a relative  in  the  Church, 
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excepting  my  wives  and  children.  I have 
the  record  of  my  father’s  house  for  about 
240  years  back,  and  have  done  some 
work  for  them  in  the  Temple.  I hope 
to  be  able  to  do  the  work  that  still 
remains  unfinished,  and  when  the  Lord 
is  satisfied,  and  my  labors  are  done,  then 
I will  be  content  to  go  and  meet  my 
kindred  behind  the  veil,  feeling  I have 
not  lived  in  vain. 

J.  R.  W. 


PETER  THE  GREAT  AND  THE  RUSSIAN 
MERCHANT. 

In  the  year  1700,  Czar  Peter  the 
Great,  returning  to  Narwa  from  one  of 
his  excuisions,  put  up  at  the  home  of 
one  of  his  merchant  subjects.  The  son 
of  this  merchant,  a handsome,  eighteen 
year  old  youth,  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  monarch,  who  expressed  a wish 
that  he  should  become  a member  of  the 
royal  body  guard.  He  requested  per- 
mission for  this  to  occur,  of  the  father, 
whom  he  assured  that  such  a position 
would  be  the  making  of  the  young  man. 
The  merchant  pled  that  he  was  alone  in 
his  business,  and  this  his  only  son  was 
absolutely  essential  to  his  success. 

“You  do  not  consider,”  responded 
the  monarch,  “your  own  welfare  or  that 
of  your  son.  I have  taken  a fancy  to 
him,  and  you  can  safely  depend  upon 
my  care  of  him  and  yourself.  Nor  shall 
you  lose  him  entirely;  he  will  return  to 
you  as  an  officer,  and  perhaps  you  will 
yet  see  him  in  a position  for  which  I 
will  forever  be  given  your  gratitude  and 
praise.  Therefore  do  not  longer  refuse.” 

The  merchant  reluctantly  yielded,  and 
the  son  was  enrolled  in  a regiment, 
which  was  already  on  the  march  toward 
Narwa.  The  Russians  being  defeated  at 
the  latter  place,  the  young  soldier  dis- 
appeared, and  the  effort  to  find  trace  cf 


him  was  unsuccessful.  The  bereaved 
father  through  this  misfortune  became 
so  very  despondent  that  he  could  no 
longer  continue  his  business,  and  gradu- 
ally declined  into  poverty  and  misery. 

After  eleven  years  had  elapsed,  the 
distressed  father  received  a letter  from 
a countryman  named  Dolgorucky,  who 
was  detained  as  a prisoner  in  Stock- 
holm. This  letter  contained  the  as- 
tounding information  that  the  long-lost 
son  was  also  incarcerated  in  a Swedish 
prison.  This  news  imparted  youthful 
vigor  to  the  father,  and  his  heart  was 
filled  with  the  hope  that  he  might  yet 
again  behold  his  son.  He  went  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  presented  to  his  mon- 
arch, whom  he  found  superintending  the 
construction  of  ships,  a petition  wherein 
he  requested  the  return  to  him  of  his 
son,  and  a payment  of  money  for  the 
youth’s  services  during  his  absence 
from  the  paternal  roof. 

The  czar  not  knowing  the  merchant, 
nor  the  contents  of  the  paper,  refused 
to  accept  the  petition,  and  told  the  old 
man  he  should  deliver  it  to  the  govern- 
ment official  who  had  charge  of  such 
matters.  The  subject  replied  tht  he  was 
well  aware  that  it  was  improper  to  pre- 
sent petitions  to  the  ruler,  but  this 
paper  was  of  such  a nature  that  no 
other  officer  of  the  realm  would  consider 
it,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  a charge 
against  a person  who  was  under  the 
control  of  neither  court  nor  officer. 

Peter  the  Great  inquired,  “Where  is 
there  such  a man?” 

“You  are  the  person,  your  majesty,” 
responded  the  father;  “an  old  man, 
bent  with  sorrow  and  misfortune,  comes 
before  you  with  his  request  for  justice.” 

He  reminded  the  monarch  of  his  pro- 
mise, when  the  services  of  the  son  were 
demanded,  and  then  pictured  to  him  the 
present  situation  of  himself  and  family. 
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The  czar  took  the  petition,  read  it 
through  carefully,  then  seated  himself 
and  without  speaking  a word  wrote 
down  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
This  narration,  containing  the  names 
neither  of  the  accused  nor  the  plaintiff, 
was  sent  to  the  court  of  appeals  for  de- 
cision, as  to  whether  or  not  the  defend- 
ant was  to  arrange  for  the  release  of  the 
imprisoned  son,  and  if  he  was  in  justice 
bound  to  replace  the  lost  fortune  of  the 
father. 

The  court  decided  that  inasmuch  as 
the  plaintiff  had  only  allowed  his  son  to 
go  under  the  expected  fulfillment  of  the 
pledges  given,  that  his  son  should  be 
safely  returned  to  him  again,  and  that 
such  separation  should  not  result  in 
financial  distress, consequntly  the  accused 
was  bound  not  only  to  effect  the  release 
of  the  son  from  prison,  but  also  to  pay 
the  father  a reasonable  amount  for 
damages. 

The  following  day  the  monarch  ap- 
peared in  court  and  inquired  if  a deci- 
sion had  been  reached  in  the  matter 
which  had  been  submitted  to  them. 

The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative, 
and  there  was  placed  before  him  the 
judgment.  When  the  czar  had  com- 
pleted the  careful  reading  of  the  article, 
he  stated  that  he  was  defendant  in  the 
case,  but  he  felt  thankful  to  the  judges 
for  their  careful  and  impartial  conclu- 
sions. He  immediately  took  steps  to 
meet  the  requirements  made  of  him,  and 
began  negotiations  for  the  release  of  the 
imprisoned  son.  The  king  of  Sweden, 
Charles  XII,  would  not,  however,  listen 
to  any  proposition  for  the  pardon  of  the 
soldier,  other  than  that  an  officer  should 
be  exchanged  for  him,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done.  When  the  son,  now  some- 
what aged,  appeared  before  Peter  the 
Great,  he  was  commissioned  an  officer 
of  the  king’s  guard,  and  was  sent  home 


1 to  his  father,  bearing  with  him  ample 
pay  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  the 
separation.  The  officer  remained  at 
home  to  comfort  his  father  till  the  lat- 
ter’s death,  and  then  again  became 
actively  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
czar. 

C.  A. 


THE  VIKINGS  AND  THEIR  VESSELS. 

The  curious-looking  vessel  which  is 
herewith  presented  is  the  famous  Nor- 
wegian Viking  ship,  which  was  brought 
to  the  World’s  Fair  from  Scandinavia. 
It  was  a rather  daring  undertaking  for 
Captain  Magnus  Andersen,  and  his 
crew  of  eighty  select  oarsmen  from 
among  two  hundred  and  eighty  volun- 
teers, to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  ocean, 
in  what  appears  to  be  so  frail  and  small 
a vessel.  But  this  undertaking,  shows 
that  the  present  generation  of  Norweg- 
ians possess  some  of  that  undaunted 
courage  and  daring  spirit  which  were  so 
characteristic  of  the  early  settlers  of 
that  land  of  the  North,  which  enabled 
them  to  spread  terror  along  the  exposed 
shores  of  Europe,  about  a thousand 
years  ago.  It  was  in  such  barges  as 
these  that  those  early,  hardy  mariners 
made  their  voyages,  which  are  said  to 
have  extended  even  to  the  shores  of 
North  America. 

This  ship  is  seventy-seven  feet  long, 
sixteen  feet  in  beam,  and  six  feet  from 
gunwale  to  base  of  keel.  There  are  six- 
teen oars  on  a side,  each  oar  being 
eighteen  feet  long.  The  rudder  is  on 
the  right  side  of  the  vessel.  The  mast 
is  fifty  feet  tall,  and  the  lugsail  yard 
twenty-six  feet.  The  shields  at  each 
oar-lock  on  the  side,  are  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  are  painted  black  and 
yellow  alternately.  The  vessel  is  con- 
structed of  solid  oak,  and  is  an  exact 
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brought  him  again  into  prominence,  but 
in  eight  years  thereafter,  for  some 
offense,  he  was  forbidden  to  dwell  even 
on  that  island. 

Scarcely  knowing  whither  he  should 
turn  his  face,  he  eventually  decided  to 
fit  out  a vessel,  and  go  in  search  of  a 
land,  which,  tradition  said,  existed  to 
the  northwest  of  Iceland.  This  voyage 
was  begun  in  the  }'ear  984.  His  voyage 
of  discovery  resulted  successfully,  and 
in  two  years  he  returned  to  Iceland  with 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  land  he  had 
visited.  He  used  deception  in  stating 
that  the  new  country  was  cov- 
ered with  verdure,  and  a place 
very  desirable  for  people  to  lo- 
cate, though  there  were  un- 
doubtedly some  features  of 
that  new  country  which  were 
desirable  to  the  hardy  people 
of  the  North.  To  give  effect 
to  his  statements  he  named 
the  country  Greenland.  His 
representations  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  many  people  sought 
homes  in  the  new  country. 
Leif  Erikson,  a son  of  Erik  the 
Red,  himself  returned  to  Nor- 
way  in  the  year  999.  where  he 
became  a convert  to  Catholi- 
cism. Returning  he  took  with 
him  a priest  to  the  newly  found 
country,  where  several  churches  were 
built,  the  ruins  of  which  may  be  seen 
to  this  day. 

During  one  of  the  voyages  of  Erik’s 
adherents  between  Greenland  and  Ice- 
land, one  of  the  vessels  was  overtaken 
by  a storm,  which,  combining  with  the 
currents,  drove  it  far  out  of  its  course, 
and  after  a nine  days’  journey  through 
fog  and  storm,  during  which  time  the 
sun  was  not  seen,  a new  land  was  sighted. 

The  course  taken  had  been  a south- 
westerly one,  and  these  circumstances, 


reproduction  of  the  remains  of  the  Vik- 
ing ship  remarkably  well  preserved, 
which  was  found  while  an  excavation 
was  being  made  in  the  year  1880,  in 
the  village  of  Gjogstad  near  Sandefjord, 
in  Norway. 

In  one  of  the  Sagas  of  old  Icelandic 
history,  a Viking  ship  is  described  with 
a keel  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  long, 
and  provided  with  thirty-four  rowing 
benches.  The  material  used  in  its  con- 
struction was  of  the  choicest,  and  the 
stem  and  and  stern  were  covered  with 
gold. 


THE  VIKING  .SHIP. 

Concerning  the  voyages  which  it  is 
claimed  were  made  by  the  Norsemen  in 
their  Viking  ships,  to  the  shores  of 
America  several  hundred  years  ago, 
there  are  numerous  narratives,  some  of 
which  are  undoubtedly  visionary,  others 
of  which  most  likely  contain  at  least  an 
element  of  truth.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
year  976,  Erik  the  Red,  a man  of  some 
notoriety  in  his  native  land,  Norway,  was 
banished  on  account  of  a murder  which 
he  committed.  He  journeyed  to  Iceland, 
where  his  force  of  character  quickly 
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together  with  the  appearance  of  the  coast 
under  observation,  convinced  the  com- 
mander of  the  vessel,  one  named  Bjarne, 
that  it  was  not  Greenland,  with  its  bleak 
shores  and  snow-capped  mountains,  that 
was  in  sight,  but  some  new  land.  He 
and  his  crew,  however,  were  so  anxious 
to  join  their  companions  that  they  did 
not  even  go  ashore,  but  continued  their 
course  and  sailed  for  the  north,  passing 
on  their  way  the  banks  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Newfoundland. 

Arriving  safely  at  the  place  of  their 
destination,  Bjarne  reported  to  Leif 
Erikson  the  result  of  his  unexpected 
voyage,  when  that  young  and  daring  sea^ 
man  reproached  him  for  not  landing  in  the 
newly  found  country.  Leif  immediately 
organized  an  expedition,  and  with  thirty- 
five  companions,  as  fearless  as  himself, 
set  out  in  quest  of  the  new  country. 
This  occurred  in  the  year  1000.  Success 
followed  the  undertaking,  and  this  bold 
seaman  went  as  far  south  as  the  New 
England  states,  touched  at  various 
points  along  its  coast,  and  named  the 
country  according  to  its  natural  appear- 
ance and  advantages  Helluland  (Flat- 
land)  Markland  (Woodland)  and  Vin- 
land  (Vineland). 

It  is  said  that  as  soon  as  the  vessel 
came  as  near  the  shore  as  the  sands 
would  allow,  the  most  of  the  men  jumped 
into  the  water  and  swam  and  waded 
ashore.  Among  these  was  one  Tyrker 
by  name,  a German,  who  rushed  into 
the  woods  skirting  the  ocean  and  was 
soon  lost  to  view.  So  long  did  he  re- 
main absent,  that  his  companions  began 
to  fear  his  life  had  been  taken  by  the 
Indians,  of  whom  they  had  noticed  some 
before  landing,  but  after  a time  he  re- 
turned heavily  laden  with  the  choicest 
grapes  which  grew  wild  in  profusion, 
hence  the  name  Vinland.  Following 
this  discovery  many  voyages  it  is  claimed 


were  made  from  the  countries  of  the 
north,  to  the  delightful  lands  at  the 
south. 

Thorwald,  Leif’s  wealthy  brother, 
fitted  out  an  expedition,  which  it  is  said 
remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vin- 
land for  three  years,  and  would  have 
continued  its  occupation  of  that  land 
but  for  the  unfortunate  death  of  Thor- 
wald, who  was  killed  either  by  the 
Indians,  or  as  some  maintain,  Esqui- 
maux, which  were  called  by  the  Norse- 
men, Skraellings,  on  account  of  their 
small  stature.  It  is  claimed  that  Thor- 
wald was  buried  at  this  place,  and  as 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment some  writers  refer  us  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a skeleton  in  armor  found  in 
the  year  1831,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fall 
River,  Mass.  It  was  the  custom  of 
those  ancient  people  to  always  bury 
their  chief  men  clad  in  armor,  and  the 
covering  of  the  skeleton  found  agrees 
with  the  description  which  we  have  of 
the  ancient  armor  of  Norwegian  warriors. 

In  the  year  1007,  Thorfinn,  a wealthy 
man,  and  a descendant  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  of  Norway, 
took  with  him  three  ship  loads  of  emi- 
grants, and  planted  a colony  somewhere 
in  New  England,  which  continued  for 
240  years  to  be  a port  whence  the 
Northmen  shipped  large  quantities  of 
lumber  fish  and  furs. 

There  are  various  conjectures  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  discontinuance  of  the 
traffic  which  existed  for  so  long  between 
these  countries.  The  most  plausible 
one,  however,  is  that  in  the  thirteenth 
century  a royal  mandate  from  Norway, 
declared  that  such  trade  should  there- 
after be  the  monopoly  of  the  crown. 
This  had  the  effect  to  immediately  check 
private  enterprise,  and  the  government 
knew  so  little  of  the  new  country,  that 
it  gave  no  encouragement  to  more  ex- 
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tended  explorations,  or  to  the  continua- 
tion of  the  commercial  relations  already 
established. 

Gradually  the  settlements  went  to  de- 
cay. The  inhabitants  either  died  or 
returned  to  their  native  lands,  leaving 
America  for  the  discovery  of  that  great 
and  inspired  man  Columbus,  whose 
marvelous  narratives  were  destined  to 
rouse  the  old  world  to  enthusiasm,  and 
make  them  open  up  a communication, 
which  will  doubtless  never  cease  while 
the  earth  continues  to  exist.  Even  if 
there  be  truth  in  these  statements  con- 
cerning the  discovery  of  America  by 
Leif  Erikson,  or  if  either  the  Irish  or 
the  Welsh,  both  of  which  nationalities, 
it  is  claimed  have  had  representatives 
whose  feet  pressed  the  soil  of  the  new 
world,  really  knew  of  the  existence  of 
the  Western  Continent,  these  facts  do 
not  rob  Columbus  of  the  credit  heretofore 
given  him,  and  to  which  he  is  fully  en- 
titled. Some  claim  that  he  visited  Ice- 
land, then  known  as  Ultia  Thule,  in 
the  year  1477,  and  obtained  from  the 
records  then  preserved  in  the  monastery 
of  Helgafell  a knowledge  of  the  New 
World.  Nevertheless  it  was  his  persist- 
ence, his  God-given  determination,  that 
made  him  suffer  persecution,  rather  than 
yield  up  his  proposition  to  traverse  the 
unknown  sea,  which  voyage  has  opened 
up  treasures  to  Europe,  of  whose  exist- 
ence at  least  by  far  the  greater  majority 
had  never  dreamed. 

Whether  or  not  the  Norsemen  with 
their  Viking  ships  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
it  is  still  certain  that  they  made  many  a 
daring  voyage,  and  when  a fleet  of  these 
vessels  touched  any  part  of  the  shores  of 
Europe,  it  generally  gave  terror  to  the 
people,  especially  if  they  had  in  any  way 
incurred  the  enmity  of  these  sea- 
rovers. 

H.  A.  C. 


HARD  TO  RECOGNIZE  AS  BOB. 

At  Antietam,  just  after  the  artillery 
had  been  sharply  engaged,  the  Rockford 
(Virginia)  battery  was  standing  awaiting 
orders.  General  Lee  rode  b)T  and  stopped 
a moment.  A dirty-faced  driver  of  about 
seventeen  said  to  him:  “General,  are 

you  going  to  put  us  in  again?” 

Think  of  such  a question  from  such  a 
source,  addressed  to  the  general  of  the 
army,  especially  when  that  general’s 
name  was  Lee! 

“Yes,  my  boy,"  the  stately  officer 
kindly  answered,  “ 1 have  to  put  you  in 
again.  But  what  is  your  name?  Your 
face  seems  familiar  to  me  somehow.” 

“I  don’t  wonder  you  didn’t  know  me, 
sir,  I’m  so  dirty,”  laughed  the  lad,  "but 
I’m  Bob.” 

It  was  the  general’s  youngest  son, 
whom  he  had  thought  safe  at  the  Virginia 
military  institute. 


FOR  THE  LAWYERS. 

In  the  incident  related  below,  a boy 
twelve  years  old  conquered  a smart  and 
shrewd  lawyer  fighting  for  a bad  cause. 

Walter  was  the  important  witness,  and 
one  of  the  lawyers,  after  cross-question- 
ing him  severely  said: 

“Your  father  has  been  talking  to  you 
and  telling  you  how  to  testify,  hasn’t 
he?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  boy. 

“Now,”  said  the  lawyer,  “just  tell  us 
how  your  father  told  you  to  testify.” 
“Well,”  said  the  boy,  modestly,  “father 
told  me  that  the  lawyers  would  try  and 
tangle  me,  but  if  I would  just  be  careful 
and  tell  the  truth  I could  tell  the  same 
thing  ever)'  time.” 

The  lawyer  didn’t  try  to  tangle  up 
that  boy  any  more. 
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Juvenile  %n&tvuctov 

GEORGE  Q.  CANNON,  EDITOR. 

Salt  Lake  City,  December  1,  1893. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 

True  Knowledge  Not  All  Technical 

a general  conference  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Associations,  lately  held, 
the  editor  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
was  asked  to  make  some  remarks  to  the 
young  people,  and  he  was  led  to  give 
some  cautions  to  the  young  men  and  the 
young  women  upon  several  points. 

Facilities  for  education  have  multi- 
plied wonderfully  among  us.  It  appears 
now  very  likely  that  but  few  years  will 
pass  away  until  the  young  people  of 
Utah  will  be  more  thoroughly  schooled 
in  the  popular  branches  of  education 
than  any  community  on  the  continent. 
There  are  reasons  for  taking  this  view. 

Some  years  since  the  various  sects 
looked  upon  Utah  as  a fine  field  for 
their  missionary  operations.  A promi- 
nent bishop  in  one  of  these  religious 
sects  stated  publicly  m the  East  that  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  to  convert  the 
adult  Latter-day  Saints,  "but  that  there 
was  a fine  field  among  the  rising  genera- 
tion. He  therefore  urged  the  people 
whom  he  addressed  to  contribute  freely 
of  their  means  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  Utah,  where  the  young  people 
could  receive  education  without  pay,  or 
at  most  for  a small  amount.  He  thought 
that  the  desire  of  parents  to  have  their 
children  educated  and  of  young  people 
to  receive  education  would  prompt  them 
to  patronize  schools  of  this  character. 
Leading  men  of  other  denominations 
took  the  same  view,  and  the  result  was 
that  almost  every  sect  endeavored  to 
establish  schools  in  the  Territory. 


Many  of  these  schools  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  they  are  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  make  them  attractive,  by 
teaching  branches  that  those  of  the  ris- 
ing generation  who  are  ambitious  will 
be  glad  to  learn. 

Since  the  founding  of  these  schools 
the  people  of  the  Territory  have  been 
taxed,  and  a law  has  been  enacted  by 
which  education  is  made  free.  The 
university  of  the  Territory — known 
formerly  as  the  Deseret  University,  now 
as  the  University  of  Utah — offers  free 
tuition  in  all  the  branches  taught  there, 
by  the  payment  of  $5  per  annum. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  steps  taken 
by  the  Church  to  organize  Church 
schools  throughout  the  Territory  have 
had  great  influence  in  bringing  about 
this  free  tuition  at  the  University,  as 
the  Latter-day  Saints’  College  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  the  Brigham  Young  College 
at  Logan,  and  the  Brigham  Young  Acad- 
emy at  Provo  were  strong  competitors. 

As  we  have  said,  there  is  every  prob- 
ability of  our  having  education  of  a 
high  class  very  general  in  this  Territory. 
There  is  a very  commendable  amount  of 
zeal  manifested  by  the  young  in  their 
desire  to  acquire  education  and  to  avail 
themselves  of  all  the  facilities  within 
their  reach.  Having  this  education, 
there  may  be  some  danger  of  the  young 
people  becoming  very  critical  and  im- 
bibing the  idea  that  ecause  men  and 
women  whom  they  may  know  do  not 
speak  grammatically,  or  observe  the 
rules  in  reading  and  speaking  which 
they  are  taught  in  the  schools  to  look 
upon  as  very  important,  they  are  there- 
fore in  some  way  inferior  and  ignorant. 
The  tendenc)  of  the  drilling  which 
children  receive  in  school  is  to  have 
them  attach  much  importance  to  the 
rules  of  grammar,  to  the  rules  of  elocu- 
tion, and  other  rules  that  are  enforced 
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upon  them;  and  not  having  experience  in 
the  world  and  in  its  affairs,  they  emerge 
from  the  schoolroom  with  exaggerated 
ideas  of  the  importance  of  these  rules. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  world 
that  illiterate  parents,  feeling  the  want 
of  education  themselves,  and  having 
outgrown  the  days  of  poverty,  have 
been  careful  to  give  their  children  all  the 
benefits  that  schools  can  afford;  and  the 
result  is  often  witnessed  that  young 
people  thus  educated  become  ashamed 
of  their  illiterate  paients’  speech  and 
manners.  This  is  a woeful  mistake,  and 
those  who  fall  into  it  exhibit  a lament- 
able amount  of  folly. 

While  it  is  important  that  children 
should  be  taught  to  speak  and  read  cor- 
rectly, it  does  not  follow  that  these  are 
the  all-essentials.  There  are  many 
people  who  possess  the  greatest  good 
sense,  who  are  shrewd,  intelligent  and 
wise,  who  may  be  unable  to  write  or 
speak  a sentence  grammatically.  These 
are  most  valuable  members  of  society, 
excelling  in  every  respect  many  scholars 
who  have  received  collegiate  educations. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  Savior, 
the  Lord  Jesus,  was  an  educated  man, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  learned  of 
His  da}'  viewed  education.  Certainly 
no  one  would  expect  that  the  men  whom 
He  chose  for  His  apostles  were 
educated  men.  They  were  lowly  in 
their  lives,  and  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  midst  of  humble  surroundings;  and 
it  was  because  of  this  lack  of  what  the 
learned  in  that  day  considered  essential 
that  they  were  despised  by  that  class — 
as  though  the  truth  could  not  be  told 
unless  it  were  told  in  a style  that  the 
learned  considered  elegant  and  accord- 
ing to  established  rules. 

This  has  been  the  objection  also  in  our 
day  against  the  Elders  of  this  Church. 
They  have  been  humble,  and,  in  the 


| great  majority  of  instances,  uneducated 
| men;  but  they  had  the  authority  from 
God  to  preach  the  truth  and  to  adminis- 
! ter  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  and 
! they  were  mighty  through  His  power. 
But  they  were  not  college-bred.  They 
had  not  received  their  education  at 
theological  seminaries.  Therefore,  they 
were  not  considered  worthy  to  be  list- 
ened to.  The  pride  of  the  learned  was 
offended  at  the  presumption  of  illiterate 
men,  such  as  the  Elders  generally  were, 
attempting  to  preach  the  gospel. 

We  hope  the  children  of  our  Church, 
however  highly  educated  they  may  be- 
come, will  not  fall  into  this  miserable 
error  and  look  more  to  the  manner  in 
which  men  and  women  speak  than  the} 
do  to  the  matter  which  their  speech  con- 
tains. We  sincerely  trust  that  they  will 
not  despise,  or  deem  ‘unworthy  of  their 
respect  and  honor  people  who  may  not 
i happen  to  have  received  as  good  an 
education  in  school  as  they  have;  for 
those  who  fall  into  this  foolish  way  of 
thinking  will  only  show  their  own 
ignorance  and  prove  to  observing 
people  that  the  pains  which  have  been 
taken  with  them  in  teaching  them  has 
been  of  little  profit. 

Speak  Correctly. 

It  is  only  proper  to  add  in  this  con- 
nection that  while  it  is  true  that  truth 
may  be  told  without  regard  to  the  rules 
of  grammar,  young  men,  and  all  men  in 
fact,  who  are  public  speakers,  should 
not  despise  grammatical  rules,  or  deem 
them  of  no  importance;  for  by  so  doing 
they  offend  the  ears  of  people  who  attach 
importance  to  rules.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Elders  and  all  who  officiate  in  public 
capacities  to  improve  in  every  direction, 
so  that  their  presentation  of  the  truth 
of  heaven  may  be  such  as  to  attract 
instead  of  repelling  their  hearers. 
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NARROW=MINDED. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  human  life, 
without  great  reverses  of  fortune,  im- 
pressions are  likely  to  be  governed  by 
one  sphere,  and  consequently  being 
viewed  from  one  stand-point  only,  are 
one-sided.  If  we  were  to  view  a 
cataract  at  a distance,  and  make  no 
allowance  for  the  position  in  viewing  it, 
its  diminished  size,  besides  the  lack  of 
the  sound  of  falling  waters,  we  would 
have  no  more  idea  of  its  charms  than 
though  we  had  never  seen  it.  Thus  it 
is  when  position  is  allowed  to  prejudice 
the  mind.  How  natural  it  seems  for 
every  one  to  take  most  interest  in  the 
sphere  in  which  he  lives!  Every  family 
is  like  a separate  planet,  with  its  satel- 
lites revolving  around  it;  outside  affairs 
are  sometimes  viewed  by  these  small 
worlds  as  of  small  importance,  if  they 
do  not  relate  in  any  way  to  their  own 
interests. 

No  one  is  surprised  if  an  ordinary 
laborer  cares  little  with  what  new  work 
of  art  Vinnie  Ream  has  delighted  the 
refined  world;  or  if  Rosa  Bonheur  is  an 
artist  or  a writer  of  fiction;  if  Walter 
Scott  wrote  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  or 
Robinson  Crusoe;  a family  depends  on 
the  poor  man’s  labor,  and  his  aspira- 
tions after  refinement,  if  ever  possessed, 
have  been  crushed  by  the  wants  of 
poverty,  and  he  has  settled  down  into  a 
narrow  groove  of  his  existence.  The 
business  man  has  little  time  to  attend 
to  charities- — those  when  the  left  hand 
knows  not  what  the  right  hand  doeth. 
A higher  position  is  sought,  and  how  to 
increase  his  wealth  is  the  greatest  in- 
terest and  aim  of  his  existence,  and  of 
more  reality  to  him  than  the  widows’ 
and  orphans’  cry,  which  never  reaches 
his  sympathy. 

Prejudice  is  by  far  the  greatest  cause 
of  persons  being  narrow-minded,  for  it 


bars  the  door  of  the  mind,  admitting  no 
libera!  ideas.  Instances  of  this  are  so 
numerous  that  we  need  not  remind  our 
readers  of  them.  Compare  our  own 
religious  liberties,  and  the  freedom  of 
thought  in  our  own  age  and  country, 
to  the  “reign  of  terror.”  Some  allow 
preconceived  notions  to  become  so  firm 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  investigate  a 
subject  fairly,  fearing  the  truth  might 
be  . at  variance  with  their  own-  pet 
theories.  Opinions  differ  as  greatly  on 
any  one  subject  as  the  variety  of  different 
minds  and  experiences  of  the  persons 
who  discuss  them.  It  is  very  refreshing 
to  converse  with  or  read  the  writings  of 
one  whose  ideas  come  to  us  like  the 
sunshine  after  the  summer  rain,  leading 
our  thoughts  into  a new  channel;  we 
gain  intellectual  activity,  which  brings 
permanent  good.  .Let  us  look  life  in 
the  face,  not  seeing  men  as  trees  walk- 
ing, but  with  that  love  and  charity 
which  sees  goodness  in  all  mankind, 
and  recognizes  truth  in  disguise;  then 
only  can  we  expect  to  be  truly  noble  in 
mind  and  life. 

/ K 


BOOKS. 

Deprived  of  books,  the  world  would 
be  without  one  of  its  most  substantial 
joys.  How  much  more  hollow  life  would 
be  without  them!  They  are  one  of  the 
few  profitable  pursuits  that  afford  un- 
alloyed pleasure.  I confess  that  I am 
not  impervious  to  the  temptations  of 
more  shallow  pastimes,  and  suffer  them 
to  engage  much  of  my  time  to  the  preju- 
dice of  my  literary  progress;  but  with 
regret  do  I.  returning  from  their  unfruit- 
ful allurements,  look  back  upon  the 
wasted  opportunity,  and  with  increased 
and  grateful  ardor  relapse  into  the  re- 
freshing and  mild,  but  none  the  less 
sound  entertainment  of  letters. 
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With  what  pleasure  we  review  the 
hours  spent  in  this  manner?  No  bitter- 
ness is  there  to  sting  with  regret;  these 
reflections  come  not  to  chastise.  In 
books  the  mind  had  scope.  It  was  not 
confined  to  an  empty,  mechanical  for- 
mula; it  had  something,  as  it  were, 
metaphysically  substantial  with  which  to 
exercise  itself;  something  which  de- 
veloped its  powers;  something  con- 
genial, that  did  not  mockingly  elude  its 
longing  clutches;  something  that  pierced 
the  surrounding  mists,  and  opened  its 
aspiring  perceptions  to  greater  objects; 
something  that  aided  it  to  mount  above 
the  common,  earth-bound  view  to  a 
broader  vista;  something  that  fed,  but 
never  sated,  its  yearning. 

Those  hours  we  recount  as  steps  by 
which  we  gained  our  present  elevation 
of  improvement,  whose  exact  altitude 
being  hid  in  pleasing  uncertainty,  the 
mind,  curious  concerning  her  treasured 
possessions,  recapitulates  them  with 
ever-renewed  joy. 

What  more  pleasant  picture — in  the 
long  winter  evenings,  when  everything 
is  dreary  without  doors,  the  weather 
bleak,  law  and  uncomfortable,  the  rain, 
‘‘the  cold  November  rain,”  pattering 
from  leaden-gray  skies,  when  the  cows 
low,  and  the  blatant  calves  bleat  .for 
very  dreariness — than  a snug  figure,  en- 
sconced in  an  easy  chair,  choice  books 
in  hand,  sitting  before  a roaring,  blaz- 
ing, sputtering,  singing  wood-fire,  that 
reddens  all  the  room  with  its  rosy'  laugh- 
ter, and  chases  the  shadows  along  the 
walls  and  back  into  their  holes — what 
more  comfortably  contented  picture  than 
this  figure,  amid  these  circumstances, 
while  the  mind  is  engrossed  with  the 
pleasing  surprises  inspired  by  genius’ 
deep,  wondrous  emanations. 

But  books  have  charms  independent  ! 
of  circumstances.  The  mental,  as  well  j 


: as  the  physical  being  requires  susten- 
ance. Nature  is  the  great  caterer  to 
both.  On  her  more  gross  productions 
! the  physical  being  feeds.  On  her  more 
refined  and  metaphysical,  the  mental. 
Man  in  a wild,  uncultivated  state  con- 
sumes his  food,  both  mental  and  physi- 
cal, in  a raw  condition.  Civilized  man 
artificially  prepares  it  in  its  most  ser- 
viceable and  delectable  forms.  Thus, 
as  his  dishes  are  dressed  to  his  taste 
from  nature’s  raw  fruits,  so  are  books 
the  dishes  dressed  to  his  intellectual 
taste  from  her  crude  mental  fare.  As 
such,  therefore,  we  ought  to  take 
pleasure  in  them.  So  the  learned,  and 
those  who  can  appreciate  their  beauties, 
do. 

But  they  have  first  to  be  educated  to 
their  comprehension;  for  as  savages 
cannot,  at  first,  like  civilized  fare, 
neither  can  we,  at  the  outset,  like  our 
mental  fare  in  its  advanced  state  of 
improvement,  but  have  to  be  gradually 
educated  to  it. 

/.  H.  Moore. 


A teacher  asked  her  class  to  name 
five  different  members  of  the  ‘‘cat" 
family.  Nobody  answered  till  at  last  one 
little  girl  raised  her  hand.  ‘‘Well,” 
said  the  teacher,  encouragingly.  "Father 
Cat,  Mother  Cat  and  three  little  kittens !" 

Visitor  (after  introduction) — ‘‘Ah! 
You  are  the  famous  Dr.  T.  I have  heard 
so  much  about.  Are  you  still  in  active 
practice,  doctor?”  Rev.  Dr.  T.  — "Oh 
no;  it  is  my  brother  who  practices.  I 
preach. ” 

Mamma — "Bessie,  how  many  sisters 
has  your  new  playmate?” 

Bessie — "He  has  one,  mamma.  He 
tried  to  fool  me  by'  saying  that  he  had 
two  half-sisters,  but  I guess  he  didn’t 
know  that  I studied  fractions.  ” 
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YOUNG  FOLKS’  STORIES. 

Our  Journey  to  Mexico. 

In  the  spring  of  1884,  the  marshals 
began  to  be  quite  troublesome  in  St. 
Johns,  Arizona,  where  we  lived,  and  in 
May  my  mother  and  Aunt  Catharine 
were  obliged  to  leave  home  in  the  dead 
of  night  for  New  Mexico,  where  they 
remained  a month.  The  excitement 
having  died  out,  they  returned,  but  in 
July  were  again  compelled  to  leave 
home,  this  time  going  to  Snowflake, 
and  leaving  their  children  at  home. 

We  staid  with  our  aunt  a month, 
when  pa  took  us  to  Snowflake  also, 
leaving  St.  Johns  at  eleven  o’clock  at 
night.  We  lived  in  Snowflake  until 
the  following  December,  when  Brother 
Young  advised  pa  to  take  us  all  to  St. 
George.  We  were  obliged  to  travel  to 
St.  Joseph  .in  one  wagon,  and  there 
being  thirteen  of  us,  we  were  consider- 
ably crowded.  We  arrived  there  at 
eleven  o’clock  at  night,  all  tired  and 
sleepy,  and  wedged  in  so  tight  that  we 
had  hard  work  to  climb  out  of  the 
wagon.  After  remaining  nere  a day  or 
two  we  continued  on  our  journey. 

The  weather  was  very  cold  and  the 
roads  hard  to  travel.  On  New  Year’s 
night  we  camped  on  top  of  Buckskin 
Mountain  in  deep  snow,  and  arrived  at 
St.  George  on  the  fifth  of  January,  1885. 
We  staid  there  visiting  with  our  relatives 
and  friends,  until  the  morning  of  the 
26th  of  February,  when  by  the  advice  of 
Apostle  Erastus  Snow,  pa,  with  my 
mother  and  three  children,  started  for 
Mexico.  My  uncle  took  us  in  a wagon 
as  far  as  Milford.  Arriving  there  on 
the  2nd  of  March,  we  took  the  train  at 


seven  o’clock  p.m.  for  Salt  Lake,  where 
we  arrived  the  next  morning  at  ten 
o’clock. 

After  spending  eight  days  in  that 
interesting  city,  we  took  the  four  o’clock 
train  for  Ogden.  From  there  we  con- 
tinued on  through  Northern  Utah,  across 
the  State  of  Nevada,  and  finally  came 
to  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  In 
traveling  across  these  mountains  we 
passed  through  many  miles  of  snow- 
sheds.  We  also  passed  through  two  or 
three  tunnels.  When  we  went  to  bed 
at  night  we  were  traveling  across  the 
top  of  the  mountains,  with  the  snow 
heaped  up  above  the  windows  of  the 
snow-sheds,  and  on  arising  in  the  morn- 
ing we  found  we  were  traveling  through 
the  Sacramento  valley,  with  flowers, 
green  trees,  and  shrubs  on  every  side,  as 
if  it  were  the  middle  of  summer.  When 
we  came  to  the  Sacramento  River,  the 
cars  were  run  onto  a large  flatboat,  and 
we  thought  they  had  stopped,  till  we 
looked  out  and  found  we  were  nearly 
across  the  river. 

Sunday  morning  we  arrived  at  Oak- 
land and  crossed  the  bay  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. After  staying  there  half  an  hour, 
we  returned  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  watching  the  sea-gulls,  and  amus- 
ing ourselves  in  various  ways.  In  the 
evening  we  started  south  again,  travel- 
ing through  San  Joaquin,  another 
beautiful  valley  dotted  with  farms  and 
orchards,  and  arrived  the  following 
evening,  at  Los  Angeles,  which  is  noted 
for  its  oranges. 

In  traveling  through  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, we  passed  over  a long  stretch  of 
white  sand,  that  looked  almost  like  snow 
in  the  moon-light.  While  passing 
through  Yuma,  we  saw  the  prison  where 
two  of  the  brethren,  from  Northern 
Arizona  were  confined.  On  the  18th 
we  arrived  at  Sansimone  Station,  where 
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we  expected  a team  to  meet  us  to  con- 
vey us  to  Mexico,  but  were  disappointed. 
Sansimone  valley  is  very  large;  and 
when  we  were  there,  was  covered  with 
a profusion  of  yellow  flowers,  which  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 
After  waiting  there  six  days  for  the  team, 
which  did  not  come,  we  decided  to  re- 
turn to  St.  David.  Here  we  waited  a 
day  or  two  longer,  when  our  team  came 
and  we  traveled  the  rest  of  the  way  to 
Mexico  in  a wagon,  arriving  at  the 
camp  of  the  Saints  on  the  12th  of  April. 

Ann  C Romney,  age  14. 

Colonia  Juarez,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

Little  Bennie’s  Corn  Patch. 

Bennie  was  a farmer  boy,  just  old 
enough  to  notice  things.  Coming  home 
from  the  field  one  day,  where  he  had 
been  watching  the  men  plant  corn,  he 
went  into  the  garden,  selected  a suitable 
spot,  then  asked  his  father’s  permission 
to  plant  a corn  patch.  The  father  smiled 
and  said,  “Yes,  my  boy,  you  may,  if 
you  wish.  ” 

The  next  morning  Bennie  was  up 
early,  ate  his  breakfast,  then,  taking  a hoe 
and  some  corn,  went  into  the  garden. 

After  the  corn  was  planted,  he  came 
back  to  the  house  delighted  with  the 
work. 

Long  were  the  days  spent  in  watching 
for  the  corn  to  show  above  the  ground. 
At  last  he  was  rewarded  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a few  blades.  But  the  rows 
were  not  straight.  What  was  the  matter? 
The  corn  in  he  field  did  not  look  that 
way.  There  must  be  some  mistake. 
Bennie  reasoned  this  way,  some  of  that 
green  stuff  must  not  be  corn. 

Taking  the  hoe  he  tried  to  straighten 
them.  After  working  for  an  hour,  not 
only  had  man)'  weeds  been  cut  up,  but 
about  half  the  corn.  Still  it  looked 
much  better  to  him. 


The  corn  grew,  and  was  soon  higher 
than  Bennie’s  head.  With  much  care, 
he  watched  it  and  kept  it  free  from 
weeds. 

Soon  the  silken  tassels  appeared, 
above  the  small  ears  of  corn.  Bennie 
thought  how  nice  the  silk  would  be  to 
play  with,  and  day  after  day  would  pull 
a handful.  This  was  kept  up  until  nearly 
all  the  ears  had  been  stripped. 

One  day  Bennie’s  father  took  him  for 
a drive.  When  they  reached  the  field, 
the  father  drove  to  the  corn  patch,  then 
getting  out  of  the  buggy,  walked  up  one 
or  two  of  the  rows,  pulling  a few  ears 
to  take  home  for  dinner. 

Bennie  did  not  say  a word  as  they 
rode  home,  but  ail  the  time  was  think- 
ing to  himself,  "I’ll  beat  them  next 
year;  I’ll  plant  my  corn  before  they  do 
theirs.  ” 

The  corn  was  cleaned  and  cooked  at 
dinner  and  Bennie  lost  no  time  in  eating 
his  share.  When  all  were  done  eating, 
going  up  to  his  mother  he  said,  "To- 
morrow you  can  get  corn  for  dinner 
from  my  patch." 

"Alright,  Bennie,”  said  his  mother, 
patting  him  on  the  head.  The  next  day 
when  time  came  to  prepare  dinner  Ben- 
nie was  called  and  sent  for  the  corn. 
He  went  into  the  garden  feeling  proud 
that  he  was  to  furnish  the  dinner.  All 
the  ears  were  pulled  and  brought  to  the 
house.  Imagine  his  surprise  when  only 
four  ears  were  found  good.  All  the  rest 
were  green  cobs,  with  only  a few  small 
kernels. 

At  noon  Bennie  told  his  father  all 
about  it.  Then  the  father,  who  had 
often  noticed  him  pulling  the  silk,  took 
him  into  the  garden  and  explained  how 
the  kernel  could  not  grow  when  the  silk 
had  been  taken  away.  Bennie  learned 
a lesson  about  corn  that  he  will  not  soon 
forget,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  raise 
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some  good  corn  next  year  and  “bear  his 
father,  too.  ” 

Samuel  Taylor. 


BRUIN  AND  HIS  WAYS. 

In  the  same  old  poem  which  calls 
the  fox  Reynard,  or  the  wise  one,  the 
bear  gets  his  name  Bruin,  or  the  brown 
one.  All  children  who  visit  the  mena- 
gerie soon  find  out  what  bears  will  eat, 
and  many  things  which  they  will  do. 
Bruin  likes  sugar,  peanuts,  bread,  cake, 
and  nearly  every  good  thing  his  visitors 
have  to  spare.  Deftly  and  gracefully  he 
will  climb  his  dead  tree,  and,  sitting  on 
the  flat  top,  he  will  catch  apples  in  his 
mouth. 

The  shuffling,  cantering  gait  he  has 
when  he  walks,  is  very  droll.  This  is 
partly  because  his  legs  are  limber  for 
climbing,  and  partly  because  he  sets  his 
feet  down  flat,  and  does  not  walk  on 
his  toes  as  do  dogs  and  cats.  Looking 
at  Bruin’s  teeth,  so  much  like  the  teeth 
of  the  tiger,  it  might  be  thought  that 
he,  too,  is  a flesh  eater.  It  is  true  that 
the  dreadful  grizzly  bear  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  polar  bear  of  the 
North  live  much  on  animal  food. 

But  the  real  Bruin — the  black  or 
brown  bear — feeds  upon  nuts,  berries 
and  grain,  though  he  does  not  object  to 
an  occasional  taste  of  young  pig.  His 
teeth,  too,  if  carefully  observed,  show 
that  they  are  suited  to  his  needs.  The 
back  ones  are  flatter  than  are  the  tiger’s, 
and  the  jaws  work  sideways,  as  well  as 
up  and  down;  so  that  Bruin  can  grind 
as  well  as  cut. 

Bears  delight  in  honey,  and  are  will- 
ing to  endure  stinging  if  they  can  only 
rob  the  wild  bee-tree  or  the  humble 
bee’s  nest  of  their  contents.  They  be- 
come familiar  with  the  hum  of  bees,  and 
the  music  is  pleasant  to  their  ears,  for 
it  guides  them  to  the  sweet  treasures. 


On  this  account  the  brown  bears  of 
Scandinavia  are  said  to  be  puzzled  by 
the  telegraph  lines  which  pass  through 
their  wild  homes.  The  wind  plays  upon 
the  wires  and  makes  them  hum,  like  the 
buzzing  of  bees.  The  bears  hear  the 
music,  and  then  dig  about  the  telegraph 
poles,  hoping  to  find  honey.  Poor 
bears!  All-Fools-Day  comes  to  them 
quite  often. 

It  would  be  well  to  examine  Bruin’s 
paws.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  powerful 
are  his  legs,  and  what  ugly  claws  they 
are  armed  with.  When  he  sits  up,  he 
can  use  these  paws  in  striking  and  box- 
ing with  terrible  effect;  or  he  can  hug  a 
deer  so  tightly  as  to  squeeze  the  life  out 
of  him. 

The  brown  bear  is  six  feet  long  and 
three  feet  high,  and  often  weighs  four 
hundred  pounds.  The  grizzly  is  larger, 
and  may  weigh  a 'thousand  pounds.  His 
claws  are  sharper,  and  his  strength  is 
immense.  He  can  hold  the  buffalo  in 
his  hug,  and  with  one  blow  he  can 
remove  the  scalp  of  a man.  When  he 
is  fat,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  kill 
him  with  bullets.  Should  the  hunter  be 
closely  pursued,  he  takes  his  flight  along 
a hill-side  if  he  can,  for  on  such  ground 
the  bear  makes  slow  porgress.  When 
winter  approaches,  Bruin  and  his  com- 
panion, now  very  fat,  go  into  their 
house  in  a hollow  tree,  and  sleep  until 
the  opening  of  the  spring.  Then  they 
come  out  very  poor,  for  their  fat  has 
been  used  by  their  systems  to  keep  them 
alive.  Their  cubs,  now  the  size  of  kit- 
tens, creep  out  into  the  strange  world 
with  a cry  like  that  of  a baby.  Mrs. 
Bruin  is  very  careful  of  them. 

The  most  ferocious  of  the  bear  family 
is  certainly  the  American  grizzly,  which 
is  said  to  attack  a man  at  sight.  The 
beast  is  immensely  strong,  and  a man  is 
crushed  instantly  in  its  huge  arms. 
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The  white,  or  rather  cream-colored 
Polar  bear  is  not  so  ferocious,  though, 
like  all  the  family,  it  fights  courageously 
when  brought  to  bay,  or  in  defense  of 
its  cubs. 

The  Esquimos  have  no  hesitation  in 
pursuing  these  bears,  single  handed,  in 
their  sledges.  When  they  come  up 
with  the  game,  the  dogs  are  unharnessed 
and  rush  to  the  attack.  Surrounded 
and  worried  by  the  dogs,  the  hunter 
plunges  his  spear  under  the  left  shoulder 
of  the  beast  as  it  turns  to  seize  him.  In 
spite  of  the  skill  and  pluck  of  these 
men,  however,  they  sometimes  fall  into 
the  clutches  of  a wounded  bear,  and  are 
severely  handled. 

Stories  are  told,  too,  of  bears  creep- 
ing silently  over  the  ice  on  their  hair- 
padded  feet,  and  surprising  an  Esquimo 
as  he  sits  watching  a seal  hole,  by  giv- 
ing him  a tap  on  the  shoulder,  to  remind 
him  that  his  hour  has  come.  The  hun- 
ter then,  it  is  said,  has  only  one  chance; 
to  roll  over  and  pretend  to  be  dead; 
and,  while  his  enemy  is  quietly  looking 
him  over,  to  deal  him  a fatal  blow. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth,  I read 
about  this  method  of  escaping  from  a 
bear.  One  had  only  to  lie  down  and 
appear  to  be  dead,  when  Bruin  would 
come  up  and  carefully  smell  the  body 
to  ascertain  wheher  it  was  breathing. 

So  long  as  one  could  hold  one’s 
breath,  there  was  no  danger;  and  the 
bear  would  pass  on  his  way  peacefully. 

So  deeply  did  everything  I read 
impress  me,  that  I used  to  practice 
holding  my  breath,  in  preparation  for 
the  time  when  I should  go  bear-hunting, 
and  should  lie  down  quite  peacefully 
before  the  most  savage  grizzly.  How- 
ever, the  opportunity  has  never  oc- 
curred; and  somehow  my  faith  in  this 
method  has  gone. 


A JAPANESE  LILY. 

A lady  who,  in  her  girlhood,  was 
discouraged  by  her  lack  of  beauty,  but 
lived  to  become  a leader  of  society,  with 
hosts  of  sincere  and  loving  friends,  says: 

" If  I have  been  able  to  accomplish  any- 
thing in  life  it  is  due  to  the  words  spoken 
to  me  in  the  right  season,  when  I was 
a child,  by  an  old  teacher. 

I was  the  only  homely,  awkward  girl 
in  a class  of  exceptionally  pretty  ones, 
and  being  also  dull  at  my  books,  became 
the  butt  of  the  school.  I fell  into  a 
morose,  despairing  state,  gave  up  study, 
withdrew  into  myself,  and  grew  daily'- 
more  bitter  and  vindictive. 

One  day  the  French  teacher,  a grey- 
haired old  woman,  with  keen  eyes  and 
a kind  smile,  found  me  crying. 

“What  is  the  matter,  my  child?”  she 
asked.  “Oh,  madam,  .1  am  so  ugly!”  I 
sobbed  out.  She  soothed  me,  but  did 
not  contradict  me.  Presently  she  took 
me  into  her  room,  and  after  amusing  me 
for  some  time,  said,  “I  have  a present 
for  you,”  handing  me  a scaly,  coarse 
lump  covered  with  earth.  “It  is  round 
and  brown  as  you.  Ugly,  did  you  say? 
Very  well.  We  will  call  it  by  your  name 
then.  It  is  you!  Now,  you  shall  plant 
it,  and  water  it,  and  give  it  sun  for  a 
week  or  two.”  I planted  it,  and  watched 
it  carefully;  the  green  leaves  came  first, 
and  at  last  the  golden  Japanese  lily,  the 
first  I had  ever  seen.  Madame  came  to 
share  my  delight.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  it  ever  occurred  to  me  that  in  spite 
of  m)'  ugly  face,  I too  might  be  able  to 
win  friends  and  make  myself  beloved  in 
the  world.” 


“I  hear  Smith  has  got  married  to  a 
Southern  lady. " 

“Yes;  he  went  South  to  save  his  lungs 
and  lost  his  heart.  ” 


G.  C. 
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HARK ! LISTEN  TO  THE  TRUMPETERS  I 

Music  by  EL  P.  Pabby. 


March  time. 


Hark!  listen  to  the  trumpeters!  They  sound  for  vol-un-  teers,  On  Zion’s  bright  and 

The  trumpets  sound,  the  armies  shout,  Tney  drive  the  hosts  of  hell,  How  dreadful  is  our 
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GET  YOUR  ROCK  READY. 

A rough  rock  from  the  quarry  came 
To  be  supremely  dressed, 

By  artist  rare  of  goodly  fame, 

At  builder’s  wise  behest. 

His  chisel  rang,  bis  mallet  sped 
With  steady,  measured  pace. 

To  have  it  in  the  building  laid, 

And  fill  an  honored  place. 


With  chisel  sometimes  sharp  and  dull, 

This  artist  day  by  day, 

Worked  faithful  with  his  square  and  rule, 

And  brushed  the  chips  away, 

And  as  he  perced  it  with  his  steel 
It  seemed  to  harder  grow, 

But  still  he  made  the  mallet  reel, 

And  dealt  the  ardent  blow. 

Full  many  tasks  like  this  before, 

His  blistered  hands  had  done  ; 

He  turned  the  rough  block  o’er  and  o’er, 
Beneath  the  scorching  sun, 

The  dust  and  sweat  got  in  his  eyes, 

Before  his  task  was  through  ; 

The  stinging  chip  that  rudely  flies, 

The  blood  drop  often  drew. 

But  what  were  these,  to  know,  at  cast, 

His  task  would  finish  well, 

To  see  his  work  with  pleasure  vast, 

His  growing  talent  tell. 

He  won  the  builder’s  thanks  and  praise, 

By  dint  of  dauntless  art, 

And  now  he  looks,  with  happy  gaze, 

To  claim  a master’s  part. 

Now,  would  you  be  a credit  to 
The  Architect  divine? 

Then,  start  at  once,  and  dress  and  hew, 

By  compass,  square  and  line. 

Fame’s  glorious  temple  needs  your  aid — 

Your  space  is  there  to  fill, 

So,  see  your  rock  is  dressed  and  laid, 

With  earnest  heart  and  will. 

J.  C. 


THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON. 

In  this  treasuretrove  you’ll  find 
Gems  worth  more  than  gold  refined, 
Precious  more  than  diamonds,  too  : 

Pearls,  or  rubies,  bright  in  hue. 

Fairer  than  the  silver  moon, 

Brighter  than  the  sun  at  noon, 

Truths  more  brilliant  than  the  morn 
Spreading  light — of  darkness  shorn. 

Speaks  of  nations,  gives  their  lore, 

Once  were  rich,  their  remnants  poor ; 

Then  from  other  peoples  free, 

Now  oppressed  from  sea  to  sea. 

Idle,  filthy,  they  would  roam, 

Without  friend’s  and  without  homes, 

Bows  and  arrows  by  their  side, 

Hunting  beasts  o’er  prairies  wide. 

Fierce  and  painted,  blood  they’d  shed  ; 

By  tradition  they’d  been  led 
From  the  paths  their  fathers  trod, 

Holding  not  the  “iron  rod.” 

Tell’s  of  pilgrims  who’d  come  here  ; 

Then  the  red-men,  them  should  fear, 
Smitten,  scattered  far  and  wide, 

Pressed  by  them  from  every  side. 

But  a dawn  would  soon  ai  ise, 

Dark  scales,  falling  from  their  eyes, 

Truth  be  brought  from  out  the  earth, 
Priceless  treasure  of  great  worth. 

White,  delightsome,  they  would  be. 

Fair,  as  Nephi  did  them  see, 

Not  forsaken,  nor  forlorn, 

Nor  by  tribes  asunder  torn. 

The  “Great  Spirit”  be  their  guide, 

Weapons,  war,  all  cast  aside, 

Labor,  peace,  arts,  they’d  learn, 

Former  greatness  will  return. 

Equator. 

The  right  kind  of  a man  never  loses 
by  defeat. 
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WHILE  AT  THE  FAIR. 

The  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building. 

"I  am  going  down  to  meet  my  folks, 
who  are  in  the  Manufactures  Building. 
Will  you  come  along  with  me?”  asked 
one  gentleman  of  an  acquaintance,  in 
the  Utah  Building. 

I thought  I observed  a very  sarcastic 
twinkle  in  the  eye  of  the  man  who  re- 
fused this  kind  invitation,  and  I won- 
dered thereat. 

"Why  do  I look  bored  at  that  man’s 
suggestion?”  asked  my  friend.  “Well, 
I hear  people  agree  to  meet  in  such  a 
building,  and  more  especially  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  Building,  and  then  at  night 
I am  so  amused  to  hear  them  tell  about 
racing  all  over  the  place,  hours  at  a 
time,  and  never  seeing  the  least  sign  of 
each  other;  and  as  I have  heard  that 
story  told  for  about  six  months,  I am 
moved  to  smile  when  I hear  the  next 
greenhorn  set  out  to  hunt  somebody  in 
the  Liberal  Arts  Building.  The  only 
places  you  can  find  each  other  is  near 
some  fountain  or  statue,  some  special 
place  at  a very  certain  hour.  All  the 
rest  is  worse  than  wasted  time  and 
effort.  ” 

We  found  it  so,  ourselves.  Sister 
Taylor  and  I set  out  the  second  morning 
of  our  arrival,  full  of  joy  and  breakfast, 
with  a satchel  full  of  luncheon  and 
guide-books,  and  for  safety’s  sake  my 


companion  put  her  purse  in  the  satchel 
with  my  own.  I carried  this  precious 
parcel,  and  out  we  started. 

Some  one  had  told  us  it  was  best  to 
take  a comprehensive  view  of  the  Fair 
i as  the  first  day’s  work,  and  thus  get  our 
i bearings,  as  it  were.  We  decided  to 
ride  around  once  or  twice  on  the  Inter- 
mural Railway,  which  twists  like  a ser- 
pent over  the  greater  part  of  the  grounds. 

| It  is,  of  course,  elevated  qver  people’s 
heads,  and  gives  one  a very  good  idea 
j of  the  whole  ground  scheme  of  the  Fair. 

We  climbed  one  of  the  many  stair- 

l 

i ways  leading  to  the  entrance  of  the  cars, 

| and  paying  our  ten  cents,  we  hurried 
j inside  of  the  gates,  and  out  to  catch  the 
next  car.  The  first  car  was  quite  full 
(they  are  all  open,  low  cars),  and  I 
jumped  into  a seat  near  the  front  of  the 
car,  facing  the  right  way.  My  com- 
panion took  a seat  some  distance  behind 
me,  and  sat  backwards.  The  next  stop 
j we  made  I motioned  to  her  to  come  and 
sit  with  me,  as  there  was  plenty  of  room, 
and  we  would  be  together.  She  jumped 
out  of  her  seat  and  hurried  along  the 
platform  to  get  in  with  me,  but  just  be- 
fore she  reached  me  bang  went  the 
automatic  sliding  doors  or  locked  gates 
which  guarded  every  seat,  and  off  we 
flew,  leaving  Sister  Taylor  standing  on 
the  platform  gazing  after  us  with  no 
| small  chagrin. 

Right  at  first  I did  not  see  all  the 
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disastrous  consequences,  for  I could  not  I the  South  Loop,  and  I began  to  worry 
realize  what  a distance  we  had  to  travel  j about  her.  At  last  we  turned  to  go  back, 
and  how  many  cars  there  were  on  the  j and  when  we  got  nearly  to  the  place  of 
line.  So  I thought  she  would  wait  till  ' our  beginning,  there,  in  one  of  the 


ive  got  back,  and  settled  myself  as  < passing  cars,  which  whizzed  by  us  every 

patiently  as  I could  to  wait  for  her.  j three  minutes,  I caught  an  unmistak- 

But  we  were  a very  long  time — must  j able  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Taylor’s  brown 

have  been  half  an  hour  getting  round  to  I hat  and  feathers. 
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Dear,  dear,  was  anything  ever  so  un- 
fortunate? There  I sat  with  all  the 
books,  luncheon,  and  even,  as  I gloomily 
reflected,  her  purse  in  my  satchel.  What 
was  to  be  done?  I went  around  the 
North  Loop,  trying  to  watch  for  the 
brown  hat  and  feathers  at  every  passing 
car,  and  at  last  back  we  came  to  our 
place  of  beginning,  and  out  I sprang, 
determined  to  wait  until  she  came  around 
that  way  anyway.  So  I stood  on  the 
platform  for  an  hour,  watching  every 
car  that  passed,  but  although  there  were 
any  number  of  brown  hats  and  feathers, 
there  were  none  combined  in  exactly 
the  same  kinks  and  twists  which  adorned 
my  comrade’s  pretty  chapeau. 

The  whole  forenoon  was  gone;  it  must 
certainly  be  after  two  o’clock,  from  the 
hungry  feeling  I had,  and  was  getting 
desperate.  I suddenly  remembered  we 
had  once  jokingly  talked  about  missing 
each  other,  and  I had  suggested  going 
to  the  Utah  Building  if  such  a thing 
occurred.  So,  like  another  great  simple- 
ton, I got  down  from  the  platform,  in- 
stead of  taking  a car  and  riding  as  near 
to  the  Utah  Building  as  I could.  I 
walked  from  the  Transportation  Build- 
ing, about  a mile  and  a half,  up  to  our 
own  House. 

Past  the  Horticultural  Building,  with 
its  wealth  of  growing  plants  and  flashes 
and  flames  of  brilliant  color,  its  glass 
domes  hiding  beneath  their  sunny  clear- 
ness all  that  is  beautiful  and  rare  in  Na- 
ture’s fastness;  past  the  tiny  Woman’s 
Hospital,  with  its  clean  and  cool  interior; 
past  the  Children’s  House,  with  its 
hundreds  of  happy,  playing  and  singing 
inmates;  past  the  Woman’s  own  Build- 
ing, full  of  all  that  is  special  to  woman 
and  her  works;  past  the  great  Illinois 
House,  imposing  in  its  ugly  architecture; 
past  the  California  State  House,  looking 
like  a huge  Mission  House,  with  floral 


and  tropical  wealth  without  and  within; 
past  the  State  Houses,  that  lined  that 
long  and  circling  pathway;  and  oh  such 
weary  feet  as  dragged  me  along!  At 
last,  there  was-  the  statue  of  Brigham 
Young,  in  all  its  bronze  stateliness,  the 
semi-circular  porch,  the  yellow  plaster 
of  the  Utah  House;  and  there,  too,  was 
Mrs.  Taylor,  nearly  tired  to  death, 
waiting  for  me,  and  just  coming  down 
the  . steps  to  go  off  to  some  place  where 
she  could  be  improving  her  time. 

We  were  unfeignedly  glad  to  see  each 
other,  and  we  didn’t  lose  each  other 
again  that  day,  I tell  you. 

But  about  the  Liberal  Arts  Building. 
All  the  guide-books  tell  you  it  is  688  by 
788  feet,  and  that  it  covers  thirty 
acres,  the  gallery  space  giving  ten 
acres  more  of  room  to  store  and  display 
the  immensity  of*  wealth  and  beauty 
under  the  huge  yet  simple  and  plain  roof. 

It  is  a town  all  by  itself.  The  princi- 
pal avenue  is  wide,  and  seats  here  and 
there  enable  one  to  rest  during  the  long 
and  tedious  march  through.  It  is  ted- 
ious, there  is  no  use  talking.  The  first 
thing  when  you  go  in,  your  attention  is 
directed  with  conscientious  minuteness 
to  the  very  first  exhibit  which  meets 
your  steps.  And  oh'  oh’  Nation 
after  nation  brings  its  woods  and  its 
jewels,  its  purple  and  fine  linen,  its 
pictures  and  its  statuary,  its  wealth  and 
its  beauty,  to  fill  all  these  spaces  and 
places.  You  begin  by  going  into  rap- 
tures over  every  lovel}7  vase  and  carving, 
and,  truth  compels  me  to  add,  you  end 
by  having  no  sort  of  interest  in  anything 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  but  in  getting 
through  and  getting  out.  It  is  perhaps 
unwise  to  make  this  very  private  confes- 
sion to  the  public,  but  I am  given  to 
telling  the  truth,  “at  times,"  as  Mark- 
Twain  puts  it,  and  just  now  is  one  of 
“ the  times.  ” 
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Of  all  that  I saw  in  that  most  wonder- 
ful of  all  wonderful  buildings  at  the  Fair, 
that  which  I best  recall,  was  the  crowd 
of  stupid  gazers  upon  the  Tiffany 
Diamond,  which  turns  in  its  own  useless 
and  stupid  splendor  round  and  round  on 
its  velvet  cushion  in  the  glare  of  the 
electric  inner  light,  to  show  its  won- 
drous size  to  the  gaping  crowd  which 
surges  and  elbows  its  way  to  see  this 
marvel. 

Then  the  German  exhibit,  enclosed 
within  an  iron  fence,  perhaps  twenty  feet 
high,  and  guarded  b)  grim  looking  sen- 
tries in  plain  clothes,  was  gorgeous  in 
the  extreme. 

Of  all  the  countries  which  sent  their 
displays  to  astonish  the  American  nation, 
those  sent  by  New  South  Wales  seemed 
to  my  companion  and  myself  the  most 
deserving  of  notice  and  admiration. 
Everywhere  when  you  saw  the  highest, 
and  biggest,  and  finest  display,  it  seemed 
to  be  branded  with  the  name  of  New 
South  Wales.  In  the  Liberal  Arts 
Building  it  was  just  the  same. 

I remember  distinctly  the  Sevres 
china  and  rare  woods,  the  delftware  from 
Holland,  the  Bohemian  glass,  with  its 
simply  bewildering  loveliness;  the  rich- 
ness and  magnificence  of  many  of  the 
rooms  furnished  by  various  countries 
and  nations.  One  sewing  machine 
company  had  a wonderful  suite  of 
rooms  in  the  upper  galleries,  furnished 
entirely  by  machine-embroidered  covers 
for  furniture,  beds,  dining-tables,  car- 
pets; even  the  pictures  on  the  walls  were 
sewed  by  the  tiny  needle  of  a sewing 
machine.  All  the  sewing  machines,  in 
fact,  had  fine  displays. 

Then  there  were  acres  of  rooms  in 
the  gallery  devoted  to  the  school  ex- 
hibit; and  if  anyone  were  disposed  to 
reflect  upon  things  as  they  seemed  there, 
you  would  be  led  to  conclude  that  the 


Catholics  were  soon  to  dominate  this 
country  with  their  magnificent  school 
work.  Utah’s  exhibit  I naturally  ex- 
amined carefully,  and  I was  surprised  to 
find  there  so  little  from  the  district  and 
some  of  the  denominational  schools. 
The  Agricultural  College,  in  my  opinion, 
was  the  best  represented  of  all  Utah 
schools. 

I remember  with  some  degree  of  sor- 
row at  this  late  day,  the  awful  attempt 
that  we  made  to  eat  the  dreadful  lun- 
cheon that  we  had  to  parade  clear  across 
a half  mile  space  to  find;  and  oh  the 
bread,  as  dry  as  a sectarian  sermon,  the 
butter,  which  certainly  must  have 
suffered  much,  it  had  grown  so  patheti- 
cally strong;  and  that  pie!  Shades  of 
my  Puritan  grandmothers,  is  it  possible 
to  further  insult  thy  memories  than  was 
done  by  my  poor  teeth  in  the  endeavor 
to  masticate  that  abominable  pie! 

One  didn’t  realize  the  size  of  that 
monster  building  until  he  was  in  the 
main  aisle,  and  wanted  to  find  some- 
thing in  the  other  street;  for  instance, 
if  you  sought  the  Lake  Front,  you  were 
sure  to  go  out  the  nearest  entrance  and 
find  yourself  in  the  Court  of  Honor,  but 
a mile  avay  from  the  Lake.  If  you 
wanted  to  find  a toilet  room,  you  were 
directed  to  the  south  side  of  the  build- 
ing, on  the  second  aisle,  near  the  middle 
entrance,  off  the  second  to  the  left-hand 
alley-way.  And  down  you  go  and  over 
you  go,  and  when  you  stop  you  ask 
another  guard,  and  you  find  that  you 
have  made  a slight  mistake  and  are  on 
the  north  side.  If  you  do  find  the  place 
you  seek  you  lose  your  companion,  and 
are  apt  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
hunting  for  each  other. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  is  always 
with  you.  You  can  go  up  the  main 
aisle,  or  down  the  alley-way,  along  the 
south  side  or  across  the  west  side;  up- 
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stairs  or  downstairs,  or  in  my  lady’s 
chamber.  Wherever  you  go  and  whenever 
you  stop,  there  is  the  souvenir-seller.  Oh, 
those  dreadful  souvenirs!  Huge  jewels 
set  in  shining  gold,  for  fifty  cents,  that 
when  you  got  outside  the  grounds 
and  compared  your  purchases  with  those 
in  the  numberless  fakirs’  stands  along 
the  streets  near  the  Fair,  those  same  pins 
were  dear  at  ten  cents.  And  the  jewelry, 
and  the  handkerchiefs  with  your  name 
or  a picture  of  the  Fair,  and  the  breast- 
pins, and  the  scarfpins,  and  the  brace- 
lets and  the  chains,  and  even  spectacles 
and  thimbles.  Oh,  dear,  it  made  my 
eyes  ache  to  look  at  the  many  things! 

Well,  to  sum  up,  the  Liberal  Arts 
Building  was  much  like  other  Fair 
Buildings,  only  everything  there  was  on 
the  most  gigantic  proportions.  The 
biggest  building,  the  finest  display,  and 
the  richest  exhibit  ever  seen  in  all  this 
world. 

Homespun. 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
DEPARTMENT. 

To  Ward  and  Stake  Superintendents  and 
Secretaries  of  Sunday  Schools. 

ANNUM.  STATISTICAL  AND  FINANCIAL 
REPORTS. 

The  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Board  desire  to  call  special  attention  at 
this  time  to  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity that  exists  of  preparing  the  ward 
and  stake  reports  for  the  year  1893, 
immediately  after  the  beginning  of  Jan- 
uary, 1894. 

On  the  17th  of  November  last,  the 
General  Secretary  sent  to  each  ward, 
two  blank  reports,  and  to  each  Stake 
Superintendency,  larger  blanks  and 
some  ward  blanks  direct  from  the  gen- 
eral office,  to  every  school  organized 
throughout  Zion,  and  the  different 


missions  whose  addresses  were  forwarded 
last  year. 

^The  ward  officers  should  see  that  their 
report  is  made  out  by  the  time  requested 
on  the  report,  and  sent  direct  to  their 
respective  Stake  Secretaries  or  Superin- 
tendent, who,  in  turn  will,  from  the  ward 
reports  in  his  stake,  compile  a complere 
report  on  the  large  annual,  and  his 
report  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Gen- 
eral Office  by  the  time  requested  on  said 
blanks. 

This  variance  from  sending  the  re- 
ports as  heretofore  (and  as  we  expect  to 
do  hereafter)  to  the  Stake  Superinten- 
dent direct,  to  the  wards  was  done  to 
save  expense,  as  we  were  sending  a cir- 
cular to  each  school  and  to  all  stake 
officers,  regarding  annual  stake  Sunday 
School  conferences,  and  other  Sunday 
School  work,  we  tliQught  best  to  enclose 
the  ward  reports  direct  to  each  school. 

Should  there  be  any  school  organized 
during  the  past  year  which  has  not  re- 
ceived the  said  reports,  or  any  school 
which  has  failed  to  get  these  blanks, 
please  write  at  once  direct  to  the  General 
Secretary,  John  M.  Whitaker,  334  Con- 
stitution building,  who  will  forward 
them.  And  where  new  schools  have 
been  organized  the  past  year  and  have 
not  received  the  Guides,  Dr.  Maeser’s 
Lectures,  Book  of  Mormon  Charts  and 
cards,  if  you  will,  when  you  send  for 
blanks,  also  request  these  things,  the 
General  Secretary  will  also  forward  them 
to  such  schools,  without  cost  to  them,  as 
the  "Nickel  Donation,”  on  the  first  Sun- 
day of  September  in  each  year,  is  in- 
tended to  pay  these  expenses. 

We  trust  great  pains  will  be  taken  by 
the  ward  and  stake  officers  in  compiling 
their  yearly  reports,  and  that  they  will 
also  answer  all  the  questions  asked  on 
said  reports,  name  of  school,  and  P.  O. 
address,  etc.  This  is  an  important 
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matter.  It  should  not  be  neglected. 
Pride  should  be  taken  in  making  a 
thorough  and  complete  ward  and  stake 
report,  and  by  this  means  the  labor 
done  heretofore  by  the  General  Secretary, 
which  should  have  been  done  by  the 
stake  officers  in  making  correct  totals, 
will  be  saved. 

As  by  the  comparison  of  these  reports 
each  year,  the  advancement  and  growth 
of  the  Sunday  school  work  is  measured, 
the  importance  of  having  them  accurate 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  We  trust  all 
the  reports  will  be  in  proper  time,  and 
that  there  will  be  no  Sabbath  school  in 
the  Church  that  shall  not  fie  included  in 
the  annual  report  of  Sunday  schools  for 
1893. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


Typhoid  Fever  and  Impure  Water. 

The  assertion  is  made  in  medical  jour- 
nals that  the  most  satisfactory  of  all 
tests  for  the  purity  of  water  is  the 
typhoid  fever  death  rate  test.  The 
greatest  stress  is  laid  upon  the  import- 
ance of  pure  water  for  drinking  purposes. 
In  Chicago  there  has  been  a reduction 
of  the  death  rate  from  typhoid  fever 
in  the  year  1893  as  compared  with  1892, 
of  over  sixty  per  cent,  and  the  statement 
is  made  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  improvements  in  the  water  sup- 
ply have  been  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
cause  in  this  gratifying  reduction.  Chi- 
cago has  been  taking  steps  to  increase 
the  purity  of  its  water  supply  and  to 
prevent  the  body  of  water,  from  which  it 
draws  its  supply,  from  contamination 
with  the  sewage  of  the  city.  In  that 
city  there  has  been  a general  improve- 
ment in  the  death  rate  with  the  improved 
water  supply,  but  particularly  in  relation 
to  typhoid  fever.  It  is  asserted  that 


stronger  evidence  could  hardly  be  pro- 
duced, even  if  additional  proof  were 
required,  than  the  statistics  that  are 
quoted  to  show  the  casual  relation 
between  the  contamination  of  the  water 
supply  and  the  typhoid  fever. 

In  1892  the  percentage  of  mortality 
from  typhoid  fever  in  Chicago  was 
higher  than  in  any  of  the  large  cities  of 
this  country,  and  higher  than  London 
and  Berlin  in  Europe.  In  1893  the 
death  rate  from  this  cause  was  gradually 
lowered  but  it  still  remained  higher  than 
the  other  cities  named.  The  cities 
having  the  least  typhoid  fever  death 
rate  in  the  list  published  were  London 
and  Berlin.  These  two  cities  use  only 
filtered  water.  London  draws  nearly  all 
of  its  water  for  some  four  or  five  millions 
of  people  from  the  grossly  polluted  rivers, 
the  Thames  and  the'  Lea,  and  after  filt- 
ering it  supplies  it  to  a population  that 
is  almost  free  from  typhoid  fever.  This 
is  an  exceedingly  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  the  filtration  of  drinking  water. 

In  this  Territory  we  have  had  consider- 
able typhoid  fever  during  this  fall;  and 
it  is  a serious  question  whether  this  is 
not  principally,  if  not  entirely  due  to 
impure  water.  I have  a number  of  arte- 
sian wells,  which  send  forth  an  appar- 
ently pure  supply  of  water;  but  an  an- 
alysis proves  the  existence  of  consider- 
able organic  matter.  Such  water  is  not 
healthy  without  filtration.  There  are  a 
great  many  people,  since  the  sinking  of 
artesian  wells  has  become  common,  who 
depend  for  their  water  supply  upon  these 
wells.  Such  water  either  ought  to  be 
boiled  before  using  or  be  filtered. 

I have  no  interest  in  advertising  fil- 
ters, but  one  of  Pasteur’s  filters  which 
is  used  at  my  home  gives  the  most  satis- 
factory results  and  sensibly  improves 
the  quality  of  the  water. 

There  must  be  a cause  for  the  preval- 
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ence  of  typhoid  fever,  and  no  more 
fruitful  cause  for  this  dreaded  disease 
can  be  found,  in  the  opinion  of  physi- 
cians, than  impure  drinking  water.  It 
is  admitted  by  all  authorities  upon  this 
question  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  everything  in  the  nature  of 
sewage  should  be  kept  from  drinking 
water  or  water  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. It  is  a most  fruitful  source  of 
disease  and  death.  Experience  has  also 
proven  that  greater  exemption  can  be 
obtained  from  cholera,  when  that  scourge 
is  prevaiant,  by  exercising  care  in  boil- 
ing water. 

Water  and  Kidney  Troubles. 

On  a recent  visit  to  St.  George,  in 
conversation  concerning  the  water  supply 
of  that  town,  I was  informed  that  one 
of  the  brethren  living  there  had  suffered 
considerably  from  kidney  trouble  and 
had  constructed  a filter  which  he  had 
used  for  the  filtration  of  all  his 
drinking  water.  The  result  was  most 
satisfactory.  His  health  improved  and 
he  was  almost,  if  not  entirely,  freed 
from  his  former  trouble.  The  smell  of 
the  contents  of  the  filter,  when  cleaned 
after  it  had  been  used,  was  described 
as  most  offensive. 

There  is  scarcely  room  to  doubt  that 
the  prevalence  of  kidney  trouble  is  due, 
to  a great  extent,  to  impure  water. 
Much  of  our  drinking  water  is  very 
hard  and  full  of  lime,  as  can  readily  be 
seen  by  examining  the  inside  of  a tea- 
kettle in  which  it  is  boiled.  I have 
been  told  that  in  Sanpete,  where  they 
make  mild  beer  which  our  Scandinavian 
people  drink  very  generally,  and  in 
making  which  the  water  is  always  boil- 
ed, they  are  comparatively  free  from 
diseases  of  the  kidneys.  I do  not  men- 
tion this  to  recommend  even  the  drink- 


ing of  such  an  innocent  beverage  as  I 
understand  they  make,  but  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  boiling  of 
the  water  may  have  the  effect  to  free  it 
from  impurities'  that  might  be  hurtful  to 
the  human  system. 

The  Editor. 


AN  ANXIOUS  WATCH. 

Around  the  fire,  such  a bright  cheer- 
ful fire  it  was,  with  the  flames  dancing 
gaily  up  the  wide  chimney,  sat  a group 
of  young  people.  Occupying  the  place 
of  honor,  sat  a sweet,  motherly-looking 
woman  whom  three  of  those  great  boys 
and  girls  called  mamma.  By  her  side 
sat  one  whose  face  and  form  were  no 
longer  youthful,  but  whose  heart  seemed 
young  and  fresh  as  ever.  This  was  Mr. 
Ames’  sister,  ten  years  older  than  him- 
self, and  called  Aunt  Bess  by  all  of 
them.  The  rest  of  that  gathering  con- 
sisted of  guests  who  had  been  invited  to 
spend  the  holiday  season  with  the 
Ames  family. 

This  was  Christmas  Eve,  but  a night 
that  would  have  made  any  one  hesitate 
a long  time  before  going  out-side. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  to  at- 
tend a Christmas  pantomime,  but  late  in 
the  afternoon  the  storm  had  begun, 
gradually  increasing  in  violence,  till 
venturing  beyond  the  door  was  out  of 
the  question. 

Quickly  getting  over  the  disappoint- 
ment of  having  to  remain  at  home,  they 
set  about  finding  something  to  amuse 
themselves.  They  sang  songs,  played 
games,  expounded  riddles,  and  cracked 
nuts  until  they  were  tired.  The  storm 
had  reached  such  a height,  that  its  roar 
and  bang  had  depressed  their  spirits, 
and  now  they  were  sitting  quietly  around 
the  fire. 

Mrs.  Ames  drew  her  chair  closer  to 
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the  fire  and  said  with  a shiver.  "Heaven 
help  the  poor  traveler  tonight!” 

"Yes,”  said  Aunt  Bess,  "one  could 
scarcely  survive  this  storm.  It  reminds 
me  of  a night  fifty  years  ago,”  continued 
she  in  a musing  tone. 

"A  story,  a story!”  shouted  Ted. 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen  prepare  to  listen 
to  a tale  of  ancient  times.  Not  that 
you  are  ancient,  Aunt  Bess,  because  you 
are  just  the  nicest  lad);  I know,  except 
mother.”  finished  he  in  a serious  half- 
shamed  manner. 

"Well,  fifty  years  ago  must  seem  a 
long  time  to  you  scatter-brains,”  giving 
him  a smile,  "but  to  me  it  seems  as  but 
yesterday.  Times  have  altered  very 
much  since  then — I hope  for  the  better.  ” 

"Now,  Aunty,  you  will  tell  us  that 
story,  won’t  you?”  pleaded  one  of  her 
nieces  in  a pretty,  coaxing  way. 

"Yes,  Bess  tell  them  the  story,  it  will 
take  their  minds  from  the  storm,”  said 
Mrs.  Ames,  to  which  Aunt  Bess  replied 
"All  right.  Now,  attention  all!  When 
I was  a little  girl  we  lived  on  the 
frontier  where,  at  that  time,  the  Indians 
were  very  war-like. 

"One  night,  almost  as  stormy  as  to- 
night, we  were  gathered  around  the  fire 
listening  to  father  tell  how  many  of  the 
cattle  would  die  if  the  winter  was  a very 
hard  one,  for  the  summer  had  been  very 
dry,  and  nearly  all  the  crops  had  failed. 
The  wind  was  tearing  and  howling 
around  the  house,  swinging  the  loose 
boards  together,  for  we  hadn’t  a good 
strong  house  like  yours,  my  dears,  when 
suddenly  my  mother  held  up  her  hand. 
‘Hark!’  said  she. 

"Above  the  din  could  be  heard  some 
one  knocking.  We  children  clung  closer 
together,  while  father  unfastened  the 
door. 

“The  door  flew  back,  and  in  from  the 
stormy  night  stepped  an  Indian.  He 


had  been  so  buffeted  by  the  wind  and 
storm,  that  he  could  hardly  stand. 
Flinging  off  his  blanket  and  tossing  the 
long,  damp  hair  from  his  eyes,  he  stood 
revealed  to  us  as  an  Indian  who,  when 
he  was  sick  and  nearly  dying,  father  had 
befriended.  ” 

“ What!  Scarlet  Feather!  What  brings 
you  here?’  cried  father  in  surprise. 

“ 'Yes,  me  heapa  good  red-man. 
Other  red-men  no  good,  no  good.  Take 
pale  face  scalp,  tomahawk  pale  faces. 
Scarlet  Feather  heapa  know.’ 

“ ‘O,  Scarlet  Feather  are  the  Indians 
going  on  the  war-path  again?’  cried 
mother  sharply,  her  face  paling. 

“ 'They  dug  up  hatchet,  go  on  war- 
path in  so  many  days,’  replied  he,  hold- 
ing up  three  fingers. 

“ ‘Don’t  you  want  to  go  on  the  war- 
path and  take  many  scalps,  so  you  will 
become  a great  brave  and  chief?’  in- 
quired father  to  test  him. 

Drawing  himself  up  proudly,  ‘Pale 
face  heapa  good  to  Scarlet  heather;  he 
no  forget,  ’ said  he. 

“ ‘No  time  lose.  Go  morrow  night  to 
cave.  Scarlet  Feather  show  pale  face 
where  go.  ’ 

“ ‘Scarlet  Feather,  our  neighbors  must 
not  he  killed  in  this  way.  They  must 
be  warned  of  their  danger.  If  I go  and 
warn  the  fort,  the  men  there  can  prepare 
the  neighbors  so  that  they  can  gather 
the  women  and  children  at  the  fort,  and 
be  prepared  for  the  danger  which 
threatens  them.  Will  you  come  with 
me?’ 

‘Father  had  not  been  idle  while  speak- 
ing, so  was  all  ready  to  go  out  into  the 
storm  as  he  concluded. 

"With  his  hand  on  the  door  latch  he 
waited  for  the  Indian’s  reply. 

“ ‘No  me  stay  with  squaw  and 
papooses.  ’ 

" ‘All  right.  Bar  the  door,  mother,  and 
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don’t  unbar  it  till  you  hear  my  signal, 
three  cries  of  an  owl,(  and  with  a 
cheery  ‘Don’t  worry,’  he  was  gone  out 
into  the  black  night. 

“We  felt  very  sad  and  lonely,  as  the 
darkness  hid  his  form  from  our  sight. 
Here  we  were.  One  woman  and  three 
children  alone  with  an  Indian.  But  we 
were  not  afraid  of  him,  for  we  knew  we 
could  trust  him.  We  sat  there  in 
silence,  except  when  Scarlet  Feather 
gave  an  occasional  grunt. 

“The  storm  gradually  began  to  subdue. 
We  children  fell  asleep,  while  mother 
and  the  Indian  kept  watch.  I was 
awakened  by  the  faint  cry  of  an  owl. 
Mother  sprang  to  the  door,  but  quick  as 
she  was,  Scarlet  Feather  was  there  be- 
fore her.  Putting  her  gently  aside,  he 
unbarred  the  door.  Father  staggered 
in,  pale  as  a sheet,  and  with  the  blood 
dripping  from  his  hand. 

“ ‘Oh,  father,  what  is  the  matter? 
Where  are  you  hurt?’  cried  mother 
rushing  to  him,  and  leading  him  to  a 
chair. 

Vi  “ ‘O,  nothing  much.  Only  a bullet 
passed  through  my  wrist.  ’ 

“Oh,  how  weak  his  voice  was,  and  as 
he  finished  he  fainted  dead  away. 
Mother  soon  restored  him.  Scarlet 
Feather  constituted  himself  doctor,  and 
removing  a blood-soaked  handkerchief, 
washed  and  dressed  the  wound,  and 
then  pronounced  it  good. 

“The  bullet  had  passed  right  through 
the  left  wrist,  leaving  a jagged  hole. 

It  was  not  dangerous,  but  he  had 
suffered  such  a loss  of  blood  that  it  left 
him  weak  and  faint. 

“Said  he,  ‘When  I left  the  house,  I 
with  difficulty,  reached  the  barn  where  I 
saddled  Joal  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
then  leading  him  out,  set  forth  for  the 
fort.  Several  times  on  the  way  my  ! 
horse  slipped  and  nearly  fell,  but  at  last  | 


we  arrived.  The  guard  stopped  me  and 
peering  into  my  face  by  the  light  of  a 
lantern,  and  learning  my  errand,  allowed 
me  to  pass. 

“ 'After  telling  my  news  to  the  men  in 
the  fort,  I started  to  return,  but  as  I 
passed  the  gate,  and  was  coming  home 
at  a quick  trot,  a hasty  and  foolish 
young  guard,  thinking  1 was  an  Indian, 
fired  at  me,  the  ball  passing  through 
my  wrist.  As  soon  as  possible  I made 
known  to  him  that  I was  a friend.  Poor 
fellow!  I felt  sorry  for  him,  his  horror 
and  remorse  were  so  great.  He  begged 
me  to  come  in  and  have  my  wound 
dressed,  but  I replied  that  I must  get 
home  quickly.  He  offered  to  send  some 
one  home  with  me,  but  I said  no,  and, 
tying  my  handkerchief  around  my  wrist, 

once  more  set  out  for  home,  and  here  I 

, * 

am. 

“Next  day  dawned  dark  and  cold. 
Father  would  have  taken-  us  to  the  fort, 
but  Scarlet  Feather  was  greatly  opposed 
to  it.  He  said  that  it  was  safer  at  the 
cave  than  at  the  fort,  and  that  no  one 
knew  of  the  place  but  himself. 

“At  last  his  arguments  prevailed,  and 
father  consented  to  his  plan  which  was 
that  he  should  return  to  the  Indian 
friends  and  come  after  dark  to  guide  us 
to  the  cave. 

‘ So  mother  put  a quantity  of  food  in 
a basket  with  bottles  of  water,  these 
with  a roll  of  quilts  and  blankets  were 
carried  out  and  stowed  away  in  the 
rough  bob-sleigh. 

“Night  came,  and  Scarlet  Feather 
with  it.  The  horses  were  harnessed  to 
the  sleigh,  we  climbed  in,  and  every- 
thing was  ready  for  a start. 

“When  we  arrived  at  a point  which 
Scarlet  Feather  said  was  the  place,  we 
alighted.  Nothing  could  be  seen  which 
; looked  at  all  like  a cave.  Scarlet 
| Feather  went  up  to  what  looked  like 
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bushes  heavily  laden  with  snow.  Shak- 
ing the  snow  off,  and  parting  the  bushes, 
he  disclosed  to  us  the  entrance  to  a 
cave,  into  which  he  invited  us  to  enter. 
Following  him  in,  we  found  the  cave  to 
be  very  dry,  and  not  so  cold  as  the  out- 
side air. 

"After  father  and  the  Indian  had 
brought  in  the  food,  blankets,  and  a 
lantern,  which  he  lighted,  father  said  to 
us,  'Now,  I don’t  want  you  to  feel 
worried  or  lonesome,  because  I must 
leave  you,  and  try  to  save  our  home, 
such  as  it  is,  so  be  of  good  cheer,  and 
for  no  reason  whatever  leave  the  cave, 
for  some  red-skin  might  chance  to  see 
you.  ’ After  saying  this  he  kissed  us 
all,  and  then,  in  company  with  Scarlet 
Feather,  left  us. 

"Oh!  how  lonely  we  felt  after  he  was 
gone.  Perhaps  we  might  never  see  him  j 
again.  Three  year  old  Robbie,  set  up  a 
cry  for  papa,  to  ‘tate  him  out  of  the 
dake  hole,  tome  to  Wobbie.  ’ Mother 

1 

said  we  must  look  on  the  brightest  side,  , 
but  as  she  was  speaking,  the  tears 
streamed  down  her  cheeks. 

"We  made  the  bed  in  the  warmest 
corner,  and  then,  to  get  warm,  and  to 
save  the  light,  we  crept  in  between  the 
blankets.  Mother  extinguished  the 
light,  and  then  lay  down  beside  us. 
That  night,  we  afterwards  learned, 
the  snow  fell,  which  was  fortunate, 
as  it  completely  covered  our  tracks. 

"At  last  morning  came.  A dim  faint 
light  was  in  the  cave,  which  was  not 
much  better  than  the  light  given  out  by 
the  lantern.  Mother  gave  us  each  a 
piece  of  bread  and  a cup  of  water. 
After  eating,  we  began  exploring  the 
cave,  which  we  found  to  be  large,  and 
containing  an  opening  into  another 
and  much  smaller  cave.  Mother  was 
very  glad  of  this  unexpected  discovery. 
With  my  help  she  moved  everything  we 


had  brought  with  us,  into  this  smaller 
room  where,  in  the  warmest  corner,  she 
made  the  bed. 

"We  were  so  far  removed  from  the 
settlements,  that  we  could  hear  nothing, 
so  you  may'  depend  upon  it,  we  were 
lonesome  and  anxious,  and  strained  our 
ears  to  catch  the  slightest  sound. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
mother  told  us  we  might  look  for 
father’s  return.  Oh!  how  anxiously  we 
watched  and  prayed!  It  was  nearly 
noon  when  we  heard  some  one  coming. 
Mother  peered  through  the  bushes,  and 
with  a glad  cry  of  ‘father’  sprang  out  to 
meet  him.  You  cannot  think  what  our 
joy  was  at  his  safe  return. 

"When  he  had  eaten  something,  he 
said,  in  reply7  to  our  many  questions: 
'I  reached  the  house  safely,  and  slept 
there  that  night.  Next  morning  after 
breakfast  I rode  over  to  the  fort  to  get 
some  of  the  men  to  stay  with  me.  That 
night,  as  you  may  readily  believe,  we 
were  on  the  watch,  and  when  we  saw 
some  dark  forms  slipping  carefully  along, 
we  were  ready,  and  received  them  with 
a shower  of  bullets.  They  were  taken 
completely  by  surprise,  but  for  all  that 
they  fought  like  demons.  It  would 
have  gone  hard  with  us  had  not  a body 
of  men,  stationed  at  another  point, 
hearing  the  shots,  come  to  our  help. 
Many  a true,  and  brave  man,  met 
his  fate  right  there,  but  thank  Provi- 
dence, we  defeated  the  savages,  and  I 
have  hopes  there  will  be  be  no  more 
outbreaks  for  some  time,  for  they  have 
received  a lesson  they  will  not  forget  for 
some  time. 

" ‘Another  band  of  Indians  attacked 
the  fort,  but  as  they  were  prepared  for 
the  redmen,  soon  succeeded  in  driving 
them  away.  I shudder  to  think  what 
would  have  been  our  fate,  had  we  not 
been  warned.  You  will  be  sorry  to 
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hear  that  the  Indians  suspecting  him  of 
treachery,  shot  Scarlet  Feather  through 
the  heart.  We  found  his  body,  and 
buried  it.  ’ 

“We  all  mourned  the  loss  of  such  a 
true  friend. 

“It  was  a very  happy  little  family 
that  went  to  sleep  that  night.  Next 
day  we  were  to  start  for  home,  and 
when  we  came  in  sight  of  the  house, 
could  hardly  contain  ourselves  for  joy. 

“The  next  year  was  not  so  dry,  and  we 
had  good  crops.  We  also  had  a better 
house  built.  More  settlers  came  and 
located  near  us,  so  that  we  did  not  so 
much  fear  Indian  outbreaks,  because 
their  numbers  were  few  and  scattered, 
and  the)’  would  not  dare  attack  large 
settlements. 

“Father  had  a slab  of  sandstone 
placed  at  the  head  of  Scarlet  Feather’s 
grave,  and  traced  on  it  these  words, 

"‘SCARLET  FEATHER. 

“ Faithful  even  unto  Death.’ 

“Then  followed  the  date. 

“We  children  often  visited  his  grave, 
and  placed  flowers  upon  it. 

“There  the  storm  has  ceased,  and  it 
is  time  for  you  all  to  be  in  bed,  so  off 
you  go  now,  and — but  wait,  listen,  the 
Christmas  bells  are  ringing,  let  us 
finish  with  a Christmas  Carol.’’  ’ 

Then  up  went  such  a song  as  made 
the  rafters  ring,  as  they  sang  of  “Peace 
on  Earth,  Good  will  to  man.” 

Effic  A.  Phippen. 


If  a man  is  worth  millions  of  bushels 
of  wheat  and  corn,  he  is  not  wealthy 
enough  to  suffer  his  servant  girl  to 
sweep  a single  kernel  of  it  into  the  file; 
let  it  be  eaten  by  something,  and  pass 
again  into  the  earth,  and  thus  fulfill  the 
purpose  for  which  it  grew. — Brigham 
Young. 


CHURCH  SCHOOL  PAPERS  No.  26. 

Office  of  the  General  Board  of 
Education,  Dec.  15,  1893. 

General  Superintendent' s Visits. — Ac- 
cording to  appointment,  the  following 
visits  were  made  during  October  and 
November:  To  the  Stake  Academies  at 
Nephi,  Cedar,  Richfield  and  Ephraim, 
and  to  the  L.  D.  S.  Seminaries  at 
Parowan  and  Gunnison.  Meetings  were 
also  held  with  the  Stake  and  Local 
Boards  of  Education  of  the  Beaver  and 
the  St.  George  Stakes,  at  all  of  which 
gatherings  not  only  the  regular  affairs 
of  the  respective  schools,  but  also  the 
matter  of  Religion  Classes  on  the  basis 
of  the  circular  letter  of  September  12th 
last,  received  careful  consideration.  In 
compliance  with  the  requests  of  the 
Stake  Authorities,  public  meetings  were 
likewise  held  at>  the  places  already 
named,  and  at  Mona,  Levan, Paragoonah, 
Kanarra,  Leeds,  Washington,  Santa 
Clara,  Toquerville,  Joseph  City,  Monroe, 
Glenwood,  Vermillion,  Salina,  Redmond, 
and  Gunnison,  in  the  interest  either  of 
Sunday  Schools,  Primaries,  Mutual  Im- 
provement Associations,  Religion  Class- 
es, or  of  our  Church  school  system  in 
general. 

Religion  Classes.  — It  is  with  great  satis- 
faction that  we  state  that  the  circular 
letter  of  September  12th  has  been  readily 
responded  to  by  a great  number  of  local 
authorities,  so  that  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments for  the  development  of  the  im- 
portant movement  of  Religion  Classes 
are  now  in  progress  in  many  Stakes  of 
Zion.  The  plan  of  making  the  Religion 
Classes  auxiliary  to  the  Sunday  school 
work  is  meeting  with  general  favor,  and 
Sunday  school  superintendents  begin  to 
recognize  in  the  movement  a great  help 
in  their  sacred  mission.  In  many  locali- 
ties the  school  trustees  are  allowing,  on 
application,  the  district  schools  to  close 
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once  or  twice  a week  one  hour  earlier 
in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  give  the 
children  of  the  various  religious  de- 
nominations the  privilege  of  receiving 
instructions  in  their  faith.  A large 
meeting  of  the  Religion  Class  Instruct- 
ors of  Sanpete  Stake,  Superintendent 
George  Christensen  presiding,  was  held 
at  Ephraim,  Saturday,  November  25,  at 
which  the  undersigned  explained  the 
aims  and  methods  of  Religion  Classes. 

District  Conventions.  — In  addition  to 
the  remarks  made  on  this  subject  in 
Church  School  Paper  No.  23,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  state  that  many  of  .our 
Church  school  teachers  not  only  are 
attending  Count)'  Teachers’  Institutes, 
but  also  are  inviting  district  school 
teachers  to  co-operate  with  them  in  their 
district  conventions.  This  is  productive 
of  a great  deal  of  good  m the  develop- 
ment of  the  principles  of  true  education 
among  the  youth  of  our  people. 

Prof.  Willard  Done,  Chairman  of  the 
Central  District  Convention,  meeting  at 
the  L.  D.  S.  College,  reports  that  they 
hold  monthly  meetings,  with  lectures  at 
each,  followed  by  discourses  on  educa- 
tional topics.  This  district  comprises 
the  L.  D.  S.  College,  the  Davis  Stake 
Academy,  the  Eighteenth  Ward  Semi- 
nary, and  the  Central  Seminary. 

The  Pro  Rata  Plan.—  The  experiment 
of  conducting  during  the  present  aca- 
demic year  our  Church  schools  on  the 
pro  rata  plan  has  met  with  a far  greater 
success  than  was  anticipated  at  first, 
which  is  due,  in  many  instances,  to  the 
integrity  and  missionary  spirit  of  our 
faithful  fellow-teachers.  The  General 
Board  desires,  however,  to  remind  some 
of  the  Boards  that  although  the  teachers 
have  volunteered  to  carry  on  the  schools 
at  their  own  financial  risk  this  year, 
the  obligation  of  every  member  of  the 
Board  to  do  his  utmost  for  the  interest 


of  the  school  and  to  secure  a full  attend- 
ance, has  not  been  lessened  on  that 
account. 

Correspondence.  — A large  amount  of 
accumulated  correspondence  at  this  office 
is  waiting  to  be  disposed  of,  and  the 
undersigned  begs  the  kind  indulgence 
of  his  many  correspondents,  as  his  con- 
tinuous travels  during  the  last  two 
months  have  prevented  him  from  answer- 
ing as  promptly  as  he  otherwise  would 
have  been  pleased  to  have  done. 

By  order  of  the  General  Board  of 
Education. 

Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser,  Gen.  Sup/. 


LIVE  PEACEABLY. 

A man  with  a strong  will  and  a still 
stronger  “won’t"  in  his  disposition, 
often  finds  it  a hard  matter  to  keep  the 
peace  with  his  neighbors.  Such  people 
are  very  likely  to  embroil  themselves  in 
constant  lawsuits,  that  whether  they  are 
gained  or  lost  are  most  disastrous  every 
way.  A learned  judge  was  akked  his 
opinion  about  going  to  law,  and  gave 
this  advice: 

“Rather  than  go  to  law  with  a man, 
with  all  its  costs  and  uncertainties,  I 
would  give  him  a receipt  in  full  of  all 
demands;  yes,  and  I would  send  him 
five  dollars  over  to  cover  all  possible 
expenses.  ” 

You  have  very  likely  heard  of  the  man 
who  cut  down  a boundary  tree  which  his 
neighbor  claimed,  and  both  went  into  a 
lawsuit  about  it.  The  case  dragged  on 
through  the  “Circumlocution  Office,” 
until  the  man  who  finally  gained  it,  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  farm  to  pay  his 
lawyers.  It  must  have  been  chilly  com- 
fort, as  he  plunged  his  hands  in  his 
empty  pockets,  to  go  away  saying, 
"Well,  I beat  him.” 

You  have  all  known  similar  cases  in 
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your  observations  of  men  and  things.  I 
hope  you  have  never  known  by  ex- 
perience, and  never  will. 

Don’t  be  too  ready  to  take  up  a i 
grudge  against  your  neighbor.  A wise  I 
man  will  stand  on  too  high  a moral 
plane  to  be  moved  by  such  trifles.  He 
will  condone  many  offenses  before  he 
will  go  to  law.  More  than  this,  he  will 
act  as  a peace-maker  between  neighbors 
who  are  at  odds,  and  if  possible  recon- 
cile them.  Such  a character  is  a bless- 
ing to  an}?  neighborhood.  He  also  has 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  One  who 
is  All-powerful  has  said.  "Blessed  are 
the  peace-makers.” 

A BIRD  STORY. 

Thk  intelligence  of  birds  is  well  illus- 
trated by  a little  incident  which  occurred 
among  the  feathered  tribe  in  Vallejo 
very  recently.  A pair  of  }oung  swal- 
lows commenced  building  a nest  under 
the  roof  of  a certain  house.  They  were 
plainly  green  at  the  business,  and  judg- 
ing from  their  general  appearance  they 
were  young  lovers  who  had  just  con- 
tracted the  nuptial  obligation.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  was  not  surpris- 
ing that  their  first  attempt  to  get  up  a 
household  should  be  a failure,  since  it 
occasionally  happens  among  wiser  be- 
ings than  birds  that  newly  married 
couples  do  not  regulate  their  domestic 
economy  with  the  most  profound  fore- 
sight. And  this  attempt  was  an  un- 
doubted failure,  for  before  the  nest  was 
completed  down  it  fell.  The  birds  did 
not  try  to  rebuild  it  themselves,  for  they 
had  probably  become  convinced  of  their 
own  incapacity  to  remedy  matters.  But 
instead  they  disappeared  for  a day  or 
two,  and  when  they  returned  brought 
back  with  them  an  old  bird,  who  might 
have  been  ‘a  professional  architect  and 


builder,  or  again  might  have  been  a 
sage  old  mother-in-law,  or  some  other 
relative.  But  whatever  were  the  rela- 
tions sustained  towards  the  pair,  the 
third  comer  evidently  understood  the  art 
of  building  a nest,  and  had  no  less 
evidently  been  brought  to  boss  the  job. 
He — or  she,  as  the  case  might  have 
been  — stayed  around  supervising  the 
work  until  it  was  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted, which  occurred  after  a great  deal 
of  flying  back  and  forwards  and  an 
immense  deal  of  twittering,  part  of 
which  may  be  accounted  for  if  we  sup- 
pose the  old  bird  had  to  occasionally 
lecture  the  young  pair  for  spending  too 
much  time  in  conjugal  caresses,  and 
non-attention  to  their  business. 


A BOY’S  EXPERIENCE  IN  PIONEER  LIFE. 

In  the  first  place,  the  writer  is  not 
quite  certain  that  he  is  a credible  wit- 
ness of  early  life  in  Utah.  Having  seen 
only  the  transpirings  of  fewer  than  thirty 
summers  and  winters,  his  memory  does 
not  reach  back  even  into  the  fifties. 
Had  he  been  born  and  reared  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  this  fact  must  surely  have 
excluded  him.  But  time  has  taken  very 
unequal  strides  in  different  parts  of  this 
territory.  Long  after  pioneering  had 
ceased  in  the  city,  it  went  wretchedly, 
yet  withal  happily,  on  within  one  day’s 
journey  in  any  direction.  Indeed,  there 
are  yet  places  in  Utah  which  it  would 
not  greatly  astonish  a Rip  Van  Winkle 
of  the  fifties  should  he  stalk  down  upon 
them  from  some  enchanted  mountain. 

It  may  be  well  to  make  a start  at  once 
with  the — to  me — communicated  inci- 
dent, that  I arrived,  a fledgling  pioneer, 
in  April,  ’62.  For  the  next  year  I find 
my  memory  utterly  unreliable.  Even  the 
remarkable  fact  that  I had  reached  the 
historic  land  of  Goshen  did  not  fasten 
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itself  upon  my  mind.  I have  observed 
a similar  obtuseness  in  later  arrivals. 
They  seem  stunned,  as  if  they  had 
struck  something  hard,  suddenly  check- 
ing the  momentum  of  a swift  journey 
through  the  ether  between  heaven  and 
this  earth. 

When  I first  began  recording  facts,  I 
fear  I lacked  concentrated  attention; 
else  1 should  surely  know  something 
definite  of  a bright  place  which  I often 
tried  to  investigate  more  fully,  but  was 
stopped  half  way  thither  by  mamma.  I 
should  surely  have  been  aware,  too,  of 
mamma’s  reason  for  tapping  a pair  of 
chubby  hands  when  they  insisted  on 
pulling  dirt  down  upon  the  bed. 
Strange,  too,  that  I should  so  often 
creep  up  a sloping  door-way,  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  awful  blue  above,  and  be 
unceremoniously  hauled  down  again, 
leaving  the  trails  of  ten  little  fingers  — 
strange,  I say,  that  with  all  these  sen- 
sations, it  should  not  have  dawned  upon 
me  that  I was  born  in  a dug-out. 

Yet  so  it  was,  evidently.  No  wonder 
I was  stunned  and  speechless  on  my 
arrival  Credible  witnesses  have  since 
shown  me  the  pit  ‘ whence  I was  digged,’ 
so  to  speak;  and  as  a boy  in  young 
pants  I explored  it  and  many  another 
like  it,  in  old  Sand  Town,  the  crysalis 
quarters  of  the  modern  Goshen.  (Goshen 
is  not  yet  entirely  out  of  the  cocoon, 
but,  depend  upon  it,  she  will  be  ready 
for  wings  and  gorgeous  tints  as  soon  as 
any  other  of  her  sister-towns.) 

I have  often  reproduced  in  imagina- 
tion this  primitive  settlement.  Had  it 
been  rebuilt,  or  rather  redug,  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  nothing  could  have  ex- 
ceeded it  in  uniqueness. 

To  the  east,  south  and  west,  nothing 
for  miles  but  a desert  of  shad-scale, 
greasewood  and  white  sage.  To  the 
north,  Utah  Lake,  fringed  with  bull- 


rushes.  In  the  center  of  the  valley  slunk 
along,  low  in  its  channel  through  wil- 
lows and  underbrush,  the  small  stream 
that  gave  promise  of  a future  to  the  first 
settlers. 

Picture  about  two  dozen  hovels  such 
as  I have  described,  irregularly  scattered 
on  either  side  of  the  town  “sect"  or 
canal.  Underground  dwellings  they  are, 
with  roofs  sloping  just  enough  to  turn 
the  rain.  Did  not  these  pioneers  draw 
inspiration  from  those  earlier  burrowers 
of  the  plain,  the  chip-munks?  No  win- 
dows, seldom  a door,  the  resemblance  to 
a mole-hill  would  be  striking  enough 
but  for  the  rude  timber  protruding  from 
the  dirt  roof,  and.  the  smoke  issuing 
from  a mud  chimney. 

As  it  is,  we  can  imagine  the  chip- 
munks on  a neighboring  hill,  bearing 
from  village  to  village  the  startling 
news,  “Behold  a new  and  wonderful 
race  of  prairie  dogs  are  digging  yonder." 

And  yet  this  first  rude  planting  of 
civilization  must  have  been  picturesque, 
in  its  way,  especially  at  night. 

The  grotesque  and  the  mean,  hidden 
by  the  darkness,  the  ruddy  pine-knot 
glow  from  many  an  open  doorway 
illuminates  the  town;  here  glimmering 
on  a well-stacked  pyramid  of  winter’s 
wood,  there  showing  the  Texan  horns 
and  glassy  eyes  of  the  old  white-face, 
chewing  her  cud,  behind  the  craggy 
cedar-picket  fences  of  the  corral. 

Frowsy-headed,  sun-faced  children 
sport  with  the  lights  and  shades,  till 
a mother’s  voice  scatters  the  group, 
and  they  descend  like  gophers  into  the 
ground  with  never  a look  behind. 

In  the  distance  we  hear  the  tramp, 
tramp  of  feet,  whose  very  echo  makes 
us  feel  tired.  Bright-faced  spades  and 
shovels  gleam  from  sturdy  shoulders, 
as  they  pass  that  outmost  light.  This 
is  almost  the  entire  male  force  of  the 
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town,  just  returning  from  their  work  on  j 
“the  dam,"  or  a new  canal. 

Now  they  are  in  the  full  blaze  of  : 
that  doorway,  and  reveal,  alas!  but  this  I 
is  no  time  to  look  at  their  garb — for  in 
an  instant  the  air  is  full  of  children’s 
happy  voices,  and  papa’s  coaxing  tones. 
Then  all  disappear  to  sight;  but  a 
painter  might  still  go  on  with  his  pic- 
ture, guided  only  by  sound. 

Judging  by  the  rolicking  boistrous- 
ness  of  these  pioneers,  we  question 
whether  the  average  of  happiness  has 
been  raised  by  tall  houses  and  gar- 
nished stairways. 

But  such  shelters  for  a people  alive 
with  progressive  principles,  could  only 
be  temporary.  A new  site  for  a town 
was  chosen  farther  north.  Streets  were 
laid  out,  and  a lot  apportioned  to  each 
actual  or  prospective  head  of  a house- 
hold. No  corners  on  real  estate  in 
those  days.  The  land  was  “squatted 
upon,”  staked  off,  a public  square  re- 
served, and  the  rest  divided  bj  lot, 
giving  poor  and — well,  say  — poor  an 
equal  chance.  Nor  were  the  future 
settlers  forgotten  in  this  division. 

But  to  return  to  our  town:  Goshen — 
what  marvelous  faith  must  that  man 
have  had  who  proposed  the  name.  To 
see  a future  land  of  "milk  and  honey,” 
in  one  of  Utah’s  barrenest  wastes! 
Houses  save  the  mark!  — had  been 
built.  But  here  I must  digress  again. 

Every  trace  of  Utah’s  earliest  pioneer 
architecture  is  gone-save  possibly  holes 
in  the  ground.  The  relics  of  the  second 
stage  are  known  only  to  the  antiquary. 
As  you  dive  along  the  half-rural  parts 
of  our  cities,  look  into  the  orchards  or 
near  barns,  for  squatty  junk-shops, 
granaries,  or  smoke  houses,  with  low 
doors  and  windows  — suggesting  the 
black  eye-sockets  of  a skeleton.  These 
are  they.  Depend  upon  it,  some  inter- 


esting local  history  has  been  enacted 
here.  What  revelations  might  we  not 
expect,  could  the  present  denizens  of 
cast-off  log  cabins,  speak  as  objects  do 
in  the  Arabian  Nights!  What  confiden- 
tial colloquies  between  the  cow  and  the 
milk-maid,  growing  out  of  having  been 
born  and  reared  in  the  same  house. 
Or  between  the  master  and  his  steed,  or 
even  between  the  pig  which  holds  his 
nose  low,  and  the  fashionable  society 
belle  who  holds  hers  high. 

But  to  return  to  my  narrative.  The 
time  came  for  Sand  Town  to  be  deserted. 
It  is  necessary  that  I assume  again  my 
own  proper  proportions,  which,  place 
me  in  the  “mewling  peeking”  age  of  my 
story. 

Scarcely  a year  and  a half  old,  yet  I 
distinctly — or  rather  indistinctly  — re- 
member an  ox  team,  piled-up  trumpery 
on  a wagon,  an  awful  noise,  that  made 
I me  cling  with  fear  to  my  mother,  a sud- 
den covering  up  under  a water-proof 
cape,  a pitter-patter,  and  then  a sudden 
awakening  before  a blazing  fire. 

The  reader  has  probably  guessed  that 
we  were  moving,  and  already  “filled  in” 
the  event  of  this  trip.  My  father,  having 
started  the  team,  went  ahead  with  the 
loose  stock,  and  arrived  at  our  new  home 
in  time  to  have  a fine  fire  blazing;  and 
well  it  was,  for  directly  after  starting,  a 
thunder  shower,  little  short  of  a cloud- 
burst, had  suddenly  blackened  the  sky, 
and  made  every  ravine  a muddy  torrent. 
The  oxen,  unwilling  to  face  the  pelting 
rain  seemed  in  danger  of  overturning 
the  wagon. 

It  is  more  than  creditable  to  the  pluck 
of  little  mother  mine  that  she  rose  equal 
to  the  occasion.  Meaner  situations  have 
been  exaggerated  into  heroism. 

Bearing  on  one  arm  a bundle  of  drowsy 
possibilities  (myself),  and  wielding  in 
the  other  the  long  whip,  with  rain  com- 
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ing  down  in  bucketfuls,  and  the  light- 
ning playing  on  all  sides,  she  walked  the 
entire  distance, bringing  up  in  bedraggled 
triumph  before  our  new  house. 

Was  it  a house?  Then,  yes;  but  now? 
I’ll  not  indulge  the  comparison  that 
comes  to  my  mind.  It  would  be  like 
trampling  on  home,  for  a home  it  was, 
whether  a house  or  not. 

It  consisted  of  one  large  room,  the 
walls  built  of  white  adobe,  half  under, 
half  above  ground.  There  was  no  floor 
save  the  natural  cement  beneath  the  sub- 
soil. This  may  have  been  the  reason  for 
half  underground  houses.  The  roof  was 
made  of  the  tall  cane  from  the  margin  of 
Utah  Lake,  cut  in  the  winter  when  free 
from  leaves.  Laid  carefully  over  five 
neatly  trimmed  poles,  and  covered  with 
white  clay,  it  made  a roof  quite  imper- 
vious to  rain,  and  not  bad  looking,  at 
least  to  the  eyes  of  a pioneer. 

The  walls  on  the  inside  were  white- 
washed every  month  or  two.  The  fresh- 
ening odor  of  it  seems  even  now  to  re- 
vive as  I think  about  it. 

The  door  and  window,  patiently 
fashioned  by  hand  from  the  rude  log, 
were  joined  by  nails  made  in  a pioneer 
blacksmith  shop. 

The  furniture — only  to  contemplate  it 
makes  one  marvel  at  the  things  a family 
may  be  happy  without.  Three  home- 
made chairs,  with  bottoms  of  braided 
grass;  a table  of  puncheons;  a bed 
whose  only  trace  in  my  memory  is  a 
calico  draw-curtain;  two  wooden  chests 
marked:  Utah,  Nord  Amerika,  after  the 
names  of  my  father  and  mother  respect- 
ively; and  a curious  old  box  hung  against 
the  wall,  and  containing  a collection,  or 
rather  a selection,  of  thumb-worn  books. 

The  cooking  and  dining  utensils  were 
especially  adapted  for  saving  labor.  Our 
mothers  were  happy,  or  ought  to  have 


been,  in  the  things  they  did  not  have  to 
cook. 

Instead  of  the  glittering  array  of  the 
modern  kitchen,  grinning  ironically  at  a 
tired  housekeeper  (whose  once  bright 
smile  has  long  ago  been  transferred  to 
the  dishes),  witness  the  cuisine  of  my 
mother  in  those  simple  days:  One  bak- 

ing skillet;  one  stew-pan;  two  china 
plates,  one  broken  into  three  parts,  but 
mended  with  a wax  end;  wooden  bowls 
and  spoons,  the  manufacture  of  which 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  family, 
one  brass  kettie,  and  one  copper  cauld- 
ron brought  from  Europe;  finally,  a tub 
with  split-willow  bands,  and  a home- 
made wash-board.  A few  other  articles 
might  be  found  by  sifting  memory,  but 
these  strike  my  recollection  prominently. 

There  was  one  other  article  that  de- 
serves a special  paragraph.  It  furnished 
music  during  the  long  winter  evenings, 
and  at  once  stimulated  and  developed  a 
love  for  mechanics.  It  stood  second 
only  to  bread  in  making  life  tolerable 
in  those  days.  In  short  it  was  the  cen- 
tral household  attraction,  chiefly,  I be- 
lieve now,  because  of  the  dear,  smiling 
face  that  sat  o’er  it,  and  the  bus}’  fingers 
that  stopped  from  operating  it,  only  to 
“ brush  some  tear  away.  ” 

It  ought  to  be  embalmed;  and  like  the 
twelve  stones  chosen  from  the  bed  of 
Jordan,  it  should  be  exhibited  annually 
to  the  new  generation.  Who  will  cele- 
brate the  spinning  wheel  in  a song  that 
shall  rank  with  "Home,  Sweet  Home?” 

This  brings  me  naturally  to  the  sub- 
ject of  dress.  Alas,  with  the  unnum- 
bered gains  of  civilization,  how  much 
that  appeared  directly  to  the  heart  is 
gone1  The  poetry  of  common  things  is 
lied. 

There  is  my  own  little  three-year  old 
' Sterling,  who,  when  he  bolts  into  the 
I room,  puts  his  grandmamma  into  a 
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revery  that  borders  on  tears.  What 
emotions  does  a gaudy  Fauntleroy,  with 
silver  buttons,  arouse  in  his  head,  I’ll 
not  say  heart?  Who  can  tell'  Part  of 
the  answer  may  be  surmised  as  we 
scrape  off  the  mud  from  the  gutter,  half 
an  hour  later. 

But  what  of  the  other  boy — the  image 
he  has  aroused  in  grandma’s  mind,  the 
little  four-year-old  of  twenty-six  years 
ago,  on  his  way  to  meeting  in  his  first 
new  suit,  adorned  with  large  leather 
buttons?  Had  he  not  in  fancy  seen 
this  pretty  suit  afar  off?  As  first  he 
patted  the  wooly  back  of  Mailie,  while 
his  mother  milked  old  Brock?  Had  he 
not  later  stood  by,  open-eyed,  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  the  shears?  The 
washing,  the  carding,  the  spinning,  the 
dyeing,  the  weaving — did  they  not  each 
add  a joy,  the  culmination  of  which  was 
a little  blue  coat?  And  then  the  marvel 
that  from  the  same  sheep’s  back  came 
also  his  little  red  waist.  No  need  to 
tell  him  that  his  little  gray  pants  were 
half  white,  half  black  wool;  he  had  seen 
the  color  gradually  growing  on  his 
mother’s  cards.  To  describe  the  dress 
of  the  people  at  a pioneer  meeting  on 
Sunday,  the  recollections  of  a boy  of 
five  must  be  largely  assisted  by  imagina- 
tion. 

To  begin,  my  memory  clings  most 
tenaciously  to  the  item  of  large,  bony 
fists,  a row  of  them  facing  the  audience, 
the  rest  prominently  scattered  on  the 
"brethren”  side  of  the  house. 

Sheep’s  gray  pants,  with  “barn-door” 
fastenings  are  next  remembered.  The 
fashion  came,  I believe,  from  Scandina- 
via, the  fibre  from  our  own  valleys  and 
mountains. 

The  European  “brethren”  generally 
came  out  with  vest  and  coat  of  mission- 
ary black,  diffusing  some  of  the  odor  of 
the  old  chest,  in  which  they  had  lain 


during  the  week.  Old-fashioned  when 
their  owners  left  the  fatherland,  they 
last  a score  of  years  for  Sunday  wear  in 
the  valleys.  Moth-eaten  and  thread-bare 
in  many  instances,  they  harmonized  ad- 
mirably with  the  severe,  Puritanic 
expression,  often  seen  on  the  wearers’ 
faces;  contrasting  no  less  finely  with  the 
slouchy,  devil-may-care  make  up  of  the 
American  pioneer.  Having  no  finery, 
the  latter  made  a merit  of  looking  as 
negligent  on  Sunday  as  on  week  day. 
Was  there  ever  a time,  indeed,  when  a 
Yankee  could  not  be  seen  on  a Sunday 
morning  sitting  across  the  top  bar  of  a 
corral,  rolling  a cigarette? 

But  what  of  the  week-day  attire? 
The  Yankee  has  now  a decided  advan- 
tage. His  pants  were  perhaps  made  of 
wagon  cover,  but  they  were  generally 
whole  or  holes.  When  the  latter 
predominated,  they  were  cast  aside. 
Not  so  with  Hans  or  Peter.  Stitch 
upon  stitch,  piece  upon  piece,  with- 
out regard  to  “color  or  previous 
conditions  of  servitude!”  Oh,  for  the 
wit  of  Hans  Christian  Anderson,  to  set 
these  patches  talking. 

Did  pioneers  all  wear  their  hair  long? 
Bill  Nye  speaks  facetiously  of  long- 
haired Mormons,  whom  he  encountered 
on  the  plains.  In  my  day,  they  cropped 
it  squarely  about  an  inch  below  the  ears. 
1 was  always  busy  trying  to  measure 
with  my  eye  the  depth  of  the  “crop.” 
Long  after  the  modern  custom  came 
into  vogue,  my  white  locks  went  stream- 
ing in  the  wind,  because  "the  Lord  liked 
little  boys  better  that  way.”  But  O,  the 
misery  of  it,  when  a million  gnats  gave 
you  a call  some  sultry  day,  while  cleans- 
ing a ditch  in  a patch  of  willows. 

This  is  how  my  brother  and  I were 
“de-angelized.  ” Stealing  one  Sunday 
morning  into  the  shed,  shears  in  hand, 
we  solemnly  determined  to  end  the 
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agony  of  long  hair.  I sheared  him  first, 
but  after  looking  at  the  job,  concluded 
that  I would  wait  awhile.  Whatever 

IV 

possessed  the  shorn  cherub  to  go  directly 
to  meeting?  Sacrilege!  A fine  sermon 
was  spoiled  that  day.  I got  there  in 
time  to  see  him  led  out  of  the  house  by 
a pair  of  convenient  ear  locks,  I had 
quitej  inadvertently  left. 

I must  fight  shy  of  describing  the  early 
female  costume.  I have  only  an  indis- 
tinct memory  of  striped  woollens,  and 
pink  ‘‘calikers.  ” But  at  a later  day 
there  came  the  “shakers"  an  i “hoops." 
What  boy  could  remain  oblivious  even 
at  marbles  or  roley-poley,  when  such  a 
costume  came  by,  flaring  in  the  wind? 
Modesty  prevents  my  sketching  a row  of 
these  inverted  balloons  in  a meeting,  or 
of  indicating  what  a fraction  only  of 
the  sermon  was  digested,  in  the  vain 
endeavors  to  control  these  air  chambers. 
But  hoops  were  not  all  bad;  they  were 
quite  breezy,  no  doubt. 

I know  it  is  a sin, 

For  me  to  sit  and  grin, 

At  them  here  ; 

But  the  striped  colored  hose 
Every  movement  did  disclose 
Looked  so  queer. 

And'if  they  come  again. 

In  recurring  fashions  train, 

Like  the  bustle. 

For  a season  they  will  reign 
Our  most  pompous  weather  vane, 

Then  “hustle.” 

My  space  is  gone;  and  yet  what  good 
things  I had  blocked  out  to  talk  about: 
the  linch-pin  wagon,  and  its  near  imple- 
ment relations,  ending  with  the  flail; 
the  impression  left  of  our  Indians  in 
their  palmiest  days  upon  the  mind  of  a 
boy  hiding  behind  his  mother’s  skirts; 
good  old  town  ball,  and  the  score  of 
other  manly  games  in  which  the  boys  of 
today  are  so  degenerate;  pioneer  schools, 
and  the  old  time  teacher;  rousing 
“hops,”  and  rabbit  hunts;  above  all, 


the  fraternal  equality  that  obliterated 
birth  and  nationality,  and  made  this 
people  more  united  and  happy  than 
they  will  ever  be  again  this  side  of  the 
golden  gates. 

However,  my  readers  will  have  fewer 
things  to  forgive,  if  I now  bid  adieu  to 
the  past,  resume  my  interest  in  the  pre- 
sent, and  look  with  hope  to  the  future. 

JV.  L.  Nelson. 


MAN’S  DEPENDENCE  ON  MAN. 

Did  you  ever  sit  down,  and  in  sober  reflection, 

Consider  the  debt  that  you  owe  to  your  kind, 

And  ieel  that  your  morals  had  need  of  correction 
For  failing  the  rights  of  your  neighbor  to  mind? 

Does  it  ever  occur  to  your  mind  that  a brother 
Must  help  you  to  get  here  and  help  you  to  go ; 

That  through  all  life’s  bustle  we  lean  on  each  other 
In  sunshine,  in  shower,  in  Veal  or  in  woe? 

When  sudden  misfortune  with  horror  assails  you, 

And  sickness  brings  mourning  and  death  to  your  door. 

Who  call  in  to  comfort  the  trouble  that  ails  you 
But  those  you  have  trusted  and  proven  before  ? 

Both  Nature  and  God  and  our  daily  surroundings 
Declare  it  a crime  and  a menace  to  part 

From  the  fountain  of  love  with  its  pleasure  abounding 
And  friendship  that  sweetens  and  gladdens  the  heart. 

To  strengthen  the  faith  of  a brother  is  doing 
A kindness  to  him  and  another  to  you  ; 

To  foster  his  love  you  are  merely  pursuing 
The  lesson  that  Nature  designed  you  to  do. 

So  what  is  the  use  to  be  selfish  and  narrow 

And  watching  for  chances  to  challenge  the  wrong  ? 

The  fault  of  your  neighbor  is  yours  ere  tomorrow, 

And  erring  to  mortals  will  ever  belong. 

Howe’er  we  may  frown  on  the  world’s  degradation 
There  is  one  thing  that  looks  us  right  square  in  the 
face: 

That  man  to  be  happy  must  seek  the  salvation 
Of  others,  and  share  in  his  order  and  place. 

Then  let  us  be  trustful  and  live  here  together 
In  peace  and  contentment  and  honor  pursue, 

And  make  up  our  mind  that  come  fair  or  foul  weather 
We’ll  keep  friendship's  beacon  forever  in  view. 

Then  God  and  His  angels  will  ever  be  near  us 
To  comfort  and  bless  us  as  duty  requires 

And  the  hope  of  the  future  will  strengthen  and  cheer  us 
With  all  that  is  best  for  our  honest  desires. 

J.  C. 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 

A Favored  People==Choice  Land. 

) JFhE  Lord,  in  speaking  to  Lehi  and 
Nephi  concerning  this  land  of 
WjjjTp  America,  described  it  as  a choice 
land  above  all  other  lands;  and  truly  an 
examination  of  the  earth  proves  con- 
clusively the  truth  of  that  statement. 
America  is  a wonderful  land,  and  pos- 
sesses superior  advantages  to  any  other 
part  of  the  earth. 

Children  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
should  be  thankful  that  they  are  born 
and  live  in  such  a country.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this.  We  not  only 
have  a form  of  government  that  admits 
of  the  fullest  development  of  man,  but  j 
gives  to  him,  when  its  powers  are 
properly  exercised,  the  greatest  liberty. 

If  those  who  live  under  our  government 
do  not  possess  liberty,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  government;  it  is  the  fault  of 
those  who  exercise  its  powers.  With  all 
its  faults  (and  every  human  government 
has  faults),  it  is  beyond  question  the 
best  form  of  government  now  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  this  that  those 
who  live  in  this  land  enjoy  advantages; 
for  it  can  be  proved  and  made  very  clear 
that  the  average  standard  of  living  is 
higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  laboring 
classes  in  America  eat  more  and  better 
food  than  those  of  other  lands;  their 
clothing  is  better;  their  modes  of  living 
are  in  every  way  superior;  the  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  are  greater 
and  education  is  within  the  reach  of 
the  humblest. 


There  is  no  position  in  the  country 
that  an  industrious,  intelligent  and  per- 
severing youth  may  not  occupy.  Men 
have  risen  to  the  highest  stations  in  the 
land  from  the  lowliest  conditions. 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  a case  in  point.  He 
was  reared  in  the  backwoods.  His  facili- 
ties for  education  were  limited,  because 
the  country  was  a new  one.  He  was  a 
wood  chopper,  a rail-splitter,  a cultivator 
of  the  soil.  But  he  made  use  of  every 
advantage  within  his  reach,  and  he  be- 
came President  of  the  United  States. 
James  A.  Garfield  in  his  youth  worked 
at  the  humblest  occupations.  Among 
other  labors,  he  drove  a team  to  haul  a 
canal  boat.  The  names  of  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives might  be  mentioned  by  the  score, 
who  in  a similar  manner  rose  from 
humble  positions  in  life,  to  be  very  pro- 
minent in  the  nation,  and  to  have  much 
influence  in  the  management  of  its  affairs. 

There  is  everything,  therefore,  to  en- 
courage the  youth  in  our  land.  The 
Lord  has  greatly  favored  America  and 
its  inhabitants. 

But  above  all  the  favored  people  of 
this  favored  land,  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
we  think,  have  the  most  cause  to  be 
grateful.  Everyone  who  believes  in  the 
Almighty,  and  who  will  examine  the 
history  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  must 
see  on  every  hand  evidences  of  the 
Lord’s  bounteous  care  and  His  great 
love  for  the  Saints.  We  were  compelled 
to  leave  a highly  favored  portion  of  the 
United  States.  The  Mississippi  valley 
is  a valley  of  great  natural  resources. 
We  came  to  this,  then  barren  and  for- 
bidding region.  But  the  Lord  changed 
the  barrenness  into  fertility.  He  has 
made  the  land  beautiful,  through  LI i s 
blessing  upon  it,  and  today  it  is  viewed 
by  those  who  visit  us,  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  portions  of  the  earth. 
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There  is  no  grain  raised  in  any  land 
that  excels  that  which  our  valleys  pro- 
duce. There  are  no  sweeter  or  finer 
vegetables.  Our  fruits,  if  properly 
cultivated,  cannot  be  excelled.  Our 
climate  and  soil  are  admirably  adapted 
for  the  raising  of  the  finest  horses, 
horned  cattle  and  sheep.  As  an  abode 
for  man,  these  valleys  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. The  air  is  pure,  the  climate  is 
very  healthy,  and  we  have  lived  long 
enough  here  to  prove  that  human  beings 
can  live  to  a great  age  and  preserve 
their  powers  unimpaired. 

There  may  be,  and  doubtless  are, 
portions  of  the  continent  that  equal  us 
in  these  different  respects;  but  it  is 
almost  safe  to  affirm  that  none  excel  us. 
The  change  that  has  been  wrought  in 
this  country  since  the  Pioneers  entered 
Salt  Lake  valley  forty-six  years  ago  is 
very  marvelous,  and  it  ought  to  be  con- 
templated with  the  deepest  gratitude  by 
the  Latter-day  Saints.  The  Lord  has 
been  very  kind  to  His  people,  and  the 
children  among  the  Latter-day  Saints 
should  be  taught  to  appreciate  these 
blessings;  for  not  only  are  they  greatly 
favored  in  temporal  matters,  but  they 
have  abundant  cause  for  thanksgiving 
for  the  light,  the  intelligence  and  the 
knowledge  which  the  Lord  has  given 
them  concerning  the  plan  of  salvation. 


Every  increase  of  knowledge  may  pos- 
sibly render  depravity  more  depraved, 
as  well  as  it  may  increase  the  strength 
of  virtue.  It  is  in  itself  only  power,  and 
its  value  depends  on  its  application. 

We  rarely  estimate  the  blessings  we 
enjoy  at  their  full  value/until  we  have 
lots  them  forever. 

While  looking  out  for  great  oppor- 
tunities we  are  apt  to  let  little  ones  slip 
through  our  grasp. 


NOTABLE  INCIDENTS  OF  MISSIONARY 
LIFE. 


My  Samoan  Experience. 

After  staying  at  Fagalii  till  mail 
arrived,  Elder  Smoot  and  I returned  to 
our  field  of  labor  on  the  east  end  of  the 
island,  where  we  had  great  hopes  of 
organizing  a branch  of  considerable 
numbers,  as  we  already  had  a number 
of  converts,  some  of  whom  we  expected 
to  baptize.  Our  anticipations  were  par- 
tially realized  after  a stay  of  a month 
or  more,  when  enough  were  baptized  to 
make  a branch  and  headquarters  for  the 
east  end.  We  then  commenced  to  work 
from  this  village,  Sinpapa,  west  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island.  Our  exper- 
ience in  many  adjoining  villages  was 
anything  but  encouraging,  yet  in  every 
instance  where  opposition  seemed  the 
strongest,  the  result  was  always  the 
brighter.  I remember  particularly  on 
one  occasion  when  I was  traveling  alone. 
Brother  Smoot  was  sick,  but  insisted 
on  going,  as  we  had  previously  decided 
to  do.  He  had  to  stay  at  a villlage, 
however,  before  our  trip  was  ended,  and 
returned  home  to  Sinpapa,  when  he  got 
stronger.  I continued  on,  and  for  some 
time  met  nothing  but  insult  and  unkind- 
ness, until  I wished  I had  accompanied 
Brother  Smoot  back.  The  last  day  of 
my  walk  before  reaching  the  objective 
point  (this  was  just  after  parting  with 
Brother  Smoot),  I was  very  tired,  and 
at  dusk  wras  called  in  a house,  on  enter- 
ing a village  we  had  visited  before. 
Not  having  had  anything  to  eat  since 
early  morning,  and  having  walked  with 
a loaded  knapsack  under  a very  hot  sun, 
I was  beyond  being  hungry,  I wras  ex- 
hausted. It  was  a large  house,  one 
they  had  built  specially  for  chief  gather- 
ings, and  it  was  filled  with  that  class, 
too,  that  like  to  show  their  authority.  It 
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being  the  season  for  bonita  (sometimes 
called  by  sailors  skip  jack),  and  as  a 
number  had  just  been  brought  in  from 
a canoe,  each  chief  had  a large  piece  on 
a leaf  in  front  of  him,  and  as  a matter 
of  courtesy,  a raw  piece  was  brought  to 
me.  They  were  very  insolent,  and  be- 
fore the  fish  was  all  eaten,  they  drew 
my  attention  to  the  nearness  of  night, 
and  asked  many  insulting  questions,  to 
get  me  angry;  of  course  it  wouldn’t  do 
to  show  my  real  feelings,  but  I answered 
them,  telling  them,  however,  I hadn’t 
come  to  quarrel,  and  that  in  the  morn- 
ing I should  be  pleased  to  hold  a meet- 
ing. I knew  the  next  village  to  be 
several  miles  away,  and  through  a thick 
forest,  with  a very  difficult  path  to  find, 
and  as  it  was  then  raining  fast,  I felt 
rather  attached  to  this  village,  although 
a most  unwelcome  visitor.  On  saying 
I would  put  up  with  any  inconveni- 
ence rather  than  risk  finding  my  way 
through  the  wet  and  muddy  forest,  the)’ 
told  me  with  a number  of  apologies  that 
every  house  in  the  village  was  crowded, 
and  faamole  mole  a e lelei  ona  e malm  atu 
i le  la  nuu  (excuse  us,  but  you  had  better 
go  to  that  other  village).  With  this  I 
left,  and  was  soon  on  my  way,  groping, 

I hardly  knew  where,  through  mud  and 
running  vines,  now  stumbling  over  a 
fallen  tree,  then  slipping  on  a sidling 
path,  until  finally  I felt  I could  go  no 
farther,  and  sat  on  a rotten  tree,  which 
was  like  a sponge,  to  rest.  I felt  as  if  1 
was  the  most  uncomfortable  and  lonely 
being  that  lived.  I remember  well  how 
I thought,  while  sitting  there  in  that 
darkest  of  dark  jungles,  being  wet,  cold 
and  hungry,  of  my  home  of  light  and  joy 
and  plenty,  and  of  the  free  and  thought- 
less lives  of  many  I knew,  having  been 
that  way  myself  at  home,  when  I seemed 
to  hear  a voice  saying,  “Why  don’t  you 
pray  again”  (as  I had  already  prayed 


twice).  I immediately  lowered  the  sat- 
chels from  my  shoulders,  and  knelt  on 
the  wet  leaves  to  pray  a third  time.  My 
load  seemed  lighter,  and  although  foot- 
sore and  weary,  I seemed  hardly  to 
realize  that  I was  walking,  such  were 
the  heavenly  feelings  that  filled  my  mind, 
and  while  walking  under  this  influence, 
I heard  a voice  just  ahead  calling  me 
to  come  that  way,  saying  she  (it  was  a 
native  woman’s  voice)  had  been  waiting 
for  me  for  some  time.  Of  course  I 
thought  her  some  one  I knew,  and  fol- 
lowed as  she  led  the  way  to  a house 
some  distance  off  the  main  path,  and  a 
house  we  had  never  visited  before.  My 
surprise  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  when 
I saw  that  faces  and  surroundings  were 
entirely  strange  to  me;  yet  I realized  a 
warmth  of  feeling' that  bespoke  friends. 
And  although  I had  to  sit  in  my  wet 
clothes  (as  my  satchel  was  wet  through), 

I listened  with  no  little  interest  to  the 
cause  for  her  being  on  the  lookout  for 
anyone  at  that  unreasonable  hour,  of  so 
disagreeable  a night. 

She  explained  that  she  had  had  an 
inexpressible  feeling  all  day  that  some 
one  was  coming  to  see  her,  and  towards 
night  the  feeling  was  so  strong  that  she 
went  out  on  the  path,  fearing  that  the 
party  coming  might  go  by  her  house. 
From  the  time  of  entering  the  little  old 
hut,  I felt  perfectly  at  home,  and  was 
very  glad  I hadn’t  staid  in  the  other 
village. 

Now  that  she  knew  who  I was  she 
said:  “Why,  my  husband  wants  to  see 

you  folks  and  talk  with  you.  How 
strange  you  should  come  on  the  very 
eve  of  his  returning  home  from  a month’s 
absence.  ” 

Vao  (that  was  her  husband’s  name) 
came  as  expected,  and  was  very  glad  to 
see  me,  and  on  hearing  the  circumstan- 
ces of  my  coming,  said  it  was  the  Lord 
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that  bad  sent  me.  His  wife  and  little 
daughter  were  baptized  some  three  days 
after,  and  the  next  trip  Brother  Smoot 
and  I made,  he  was  baptized. 

After  a stay  of  some  weeks  Brother 
Dean  came  up  in  our  boat  with  some 
natives,  and  Brother  Smoot  and  I went 
back  to  Fagalii  with  him.  This  trip, 
too,  we  each  will  remember  as  long  as 
memory  lasts.  It  was  a dull,  cloudy 
and  unpleasant  afternoon,  but  we  had 
determined  to  go,  and  started.  We 
hadn’t  sailed  far,  however,  when  the 
wind  veered  to  due  north,  coming  al- 
most broadsides  to  us,  as  we  were  sailing 
west.  The  sea  soon  became  very  rough, 
and  as  night  came  on  the  wind  blew 
stronger,  and  the  rain  fell  thick  and 
fast  until  when  we  were  opposite  the 
harbor  in  front  of  our  house,  it  was  so 
dark,  and  the  breakers  were  running  so 
high,  that  we  attempted  in  vain  to  find 
our  way  through  the  reef.  Never,  in  all 
of  our  dangerous  experiences  previous 
to  this  one,  did  we  find  ourselves  so 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and 
wave  as  then.  Imagine  only  three  in  a 
fair-sized,  open  boat  to  row,  to  steer  and 
tend  the  sails,  and  then  imagine  yourself 
being  tossed  like  a cork  on  white-capped, 
rolling  seas,  with  darkness  so  black  that 
you  could  see  nothing,  and  the  wind 
blowing  a hurricane,  with  rain  falling  in 
sheets,  and  you  so  full  of  fear,  not 
knowing  the  moment  you  might  be 
either  engulfed  or  carried  on  the  break- 
ers, and  torn  to  pieces  on  the  ragged 
coral  reef.  For  minutes  (which  seem 
hours)  not  a word  is  spoken,  but  each 
does  his  part,  not  knowing  the  hour 
when  a watery  grave  would  bring  release 
from  the  terrible  mental  and  physical 
strain.  Finally,  after  giving  up  all  hope, 
our  strength  being  gone,  word  comes 
from  the  bow  of  the  boat  that  “we  must 
pray  to  God,  and  turn  the  vessel  towards 


the  roaring  breakers,  consigning  our- 
selves to  the  fate  that  awaits  us.  ” The 
next  moment,  as  if  lifted  by  an  unseen 
power,  we  found  ourselves  in  safe  water, 
resting  on  our  oars,  completely  ex- 
hausted, but  full  of  thanks  to  the  Lord. 

On  turning  the  next  bend  we  saw  our 
dear  home  Fagalii.  We  could  only  tell 
it  by  the  light  in  the  window,  placed 
there  as  a beacon  to  guide  us,  as  we 
were  expected  that  night.  Our  folks, 
however,  were  much  surprised  at  our 
coming,  and  almost  discredited  the  story 
of  our  terrible  experience,  which  had 
lasted  six  long  hours. 

The  following  missionaries  arrived  on 
April  26th,  1890:  George  McCune, 

Langley  Bailey  of  Nephi,  and  George 
Abel  of  American  Fork.  About  a month 
later  we  separated,  Brother  Abel  being 
left  to  join  those  on  Tutuila.  Brother 
Bailey  assisted  on  Upolu,  while  Brother 
Dean,  McCune  and  myself  left  for 
Savaii,  the  largest  island  of  the  group. 
We  went,  as  usual,  in  our  open  boat, 
landing  on  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
at  a village  called  Salaelua.  The  large 
settlement  was  crowded  with  visitors, 
playing  cricket,  and  the  way  they  all 
crowded  around  us  was  amazing.  jOn 
learning  that  we  were  Mormons,  they 
were  not  very  friendly,  but  because  of 
custom,  however,  the  head  chief  offered 
his  house  to  us  foi  the  night.  We 
found  that  our  brother  and  sister  Afualo 
and  Emele  (who  had  been  baptized  on 
Upolu)  lived  only  a few  miles  to  the 
west,  so  early  the  next  morning  we  were 
in  their  village,  Fogatuli,  leaving  our 
boat  at  Salaelua. 

The  entire  village  treated  us  kindly, 
and  our  brother  and  sister  received  us 
quite  royally.  Our  crew  of  native  Saints 
did  a good  deal  of  fire-side  preaching. 
Our  old  friend  Ifopo  was  with  us,  also 
Ioane,  an  ex-teacher  in  the  Lutheran 
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Church, ^and  others  were  there.  Brother 
Dean  and  the  natives,  after  staying  a few 
days,"  left  for  Fagalii,  arriving  a few 
daysHater.  Brother  McCune  and  I soon 
baptized  Afualo’s  father  and  mother, 
and  commenced  visiting  adjoining 
villages.  After  several  weeks’  successful 
and  hence  pleasant  work  among  the 
natives,  we  started  for  the  other  side  of 
the’island,  which  meant  a difficult  walk 
of  some  three  days.  I would  just  men- 
tion, in  passing,  that  we  found  among 
the  natives  some  white  men  (traders), 
who  were  very  kind  to  us.  Mr.  Jensen 
of  Salaelua,  Mr.  Slade  of  Foa,  and  a most 
fatherly  old  gentleman  (John  Burgess), 
whose  houses  and  edibles  were  ever 
placed  at  our  disposal,  were  our  constant 
friends. 

Before  we  started  we  had  heard  much 
of  the  mu  (lava  flow),  and  found  it  a 
most  disagreeable  path.  This  bed  of 
lava:  is^  about  three  miles  by  fifteen  in 
extent,  and  of  course  being  solid  rock, 
has  little  or  no  vegetation.  The  rocks 
in  the  day  time  will  burn  a native’s  feet, 
and  a guide  is  necessary  to  ^ find  the 
path.  We  were  treated  with  comparative 
kindness,  and  finally  arrived  at  Saleaula, 
a very  nice  village  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  island.  We  found  relatives  here 
of  our  Sister  Emele,  but  they  did  not 
seem  glad  to  receive  us.  They  found  a 
family,  however,  with  whom  we  could 
stay.  We  held  meetings  here,  and  the 
mother  was  of^such  an  inquisitive  frame 
of  mind  that  we  could  perceive  she 
would  soon  join  the  Church.  The  teach- 
ers and  leading  men  were  soon  up  in 
arms  against  us,  as  many  of  their  flocks 
were  turning  their  hearts  towards  the 
truth.  After  visiting  other  villages,  we  re- 
turned, and  in  spite  of  threats  and  oppo- 
sition, this  woman  Tolovae  was  baptized. 
The  climax  seemed  now  to  be  reached. 
The  chiefs  met  next  morning,  and  by 


daylight  the  decree  was  sounded  that  we 
were  to  go.  To  save  our  sister’s  family 
from  persecution,  we  consented  to  go. 
The  persecutors  then  said  Tolovae  must 
either  renounce  the  faith  or  have  her 
property  destroyed.  She  said  if  they 
drove  us  they  also  drove  her.  We  had 
only  a little  time  to  make  ready  and 
leave,  and  what  she  and  her  family  didn’t 
take  at  once,  fell  into  the  destroyer’s 
hands.  The  hour  we  left  was  a sad  one. 
Before  we  left  the  natives  began  killing 
chickens,  pigs,  etc.,  and  pillaging  every- 
thing available.  Our  sister’s  husband 
Matua  and  children,  went  to  a neigh- 
boring district  called  Lealatele.  Matua 
blamed  us,  of  course,  for  bringing  this 
calamity  upon  him,  and  with  him  we 
truly  sympathized.  Our  courageous  sis- 
ter stood  it  bravely,  and  amid  the  sneers 
and  insults  of  many,  and  sympathies  of 
a few,  we  left  the  village,  not  knowing 
where  we  were  going. 

When  passing  through  Salupulau, 
another  village  of  the  district  Saleaula, 
we  were  invited  in,  and,  much  to  our 
surprise,  offered  a home  in  the  house  of 
Faasoo,  a chief.  His  brother,  Falelua, 
and  wife  Tina  were  also  very  kind  to  us. 

We  soon  baptized  quite  a number 
here,  and  today  Saleaula  (I  think)  can 
boast  of  the  most,  or  one  of  the  most, 
wide-awake  branches  on  Samoa. 

There  is  a nice  bamboo  meeting-house, 
and  well-kept  grounds,  a regular  day 
school,  Sunday  school,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
our  sister  and  family  have  long  since 
returned  to  their  house  and  land,  feeling 
much  better  spiritually  than  any  that 
ever  showed  the  “white  feather.” 

We  walked  the  long  distance  to 
Fogatuli  and  returned  a good  many 
times,  and  saw  many,  many  instances  of 
the  Lord’s  goodness  towards  us  and  the 
Saints,  which  I haven’t  space  to  relate. 
When  I left  in  February  of  1892  there 
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were  six  Elders  meeting  with  good 
success,  having  three  branches  estab- 
lished, with  a bright  future  for  the  work 
df  the  Lord  on  this  island  Savaii.  Sel- 
dom have  I left  any  place  feeling  that 
dearer  friends  to  me  remained  than  those 
of  Savaii. 

Since  my  leaving  our  old  homes  on 
Aunuu  and  Tutuila,  I had  visited  them 
once.  The  work  on  these  islands,  as 
well  as  on  Upolu,  had  steadily  in- 
creased. Brother  Beesley  also  had 
made  one  trip  to  Manua,  three  small 
islands  of  Samoa,  some  sixty  miles  east 
of  Aunuu.  Brother  Dean  had  written 
and  had  published  a very  complete  work 
in  pamphlet  form  on  the  gospel  princi- 
ples, called  “O  le  Ala  Moni,"  i.  e.,  The 
True  Path.  1 had  composed  a very 
small  pamphlet  of  songs,  and  some 
twenty-three  Elders  were  on  Samoa 
when  we  left.  To  make  my  account 
more  complete,  I would  add  that  Brother 
and  Sister  Dean  had  long  since  returned, 
their  first  year  having  been  spent  on 
Hawaii,  and  Brother  Beesley  returned 
home  in  October  of  1891;  Brother 
Kapule,  too,  had  returned  to  stay,  seem- 
ingly, on  Hawaii,  leaving  out  of  our 
pioneer  company  Brother  and  Sister 
Lee  and  children,  and  myself,  to  return 
in  February  and  March  of  1892. 

The  steamship  Mariposa  was  the 
February  steamer,  on  which  we  left  the 
sunny  isles  of  Samoa,  homeward  bound, 
and  time  will  never  erase  reflections, 
both  pleasant  and  sad,  that  passed 
through  my  mind  as  our  steamer  plowed 
to  the  north-east,  causing  the  islands 
soon  to  fade  from  view,  and  sink  below 
the  horizon.  Seven  days  and  we  were 
on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  we  went 
ashore,  baggage  and  all,  for  a two 
weeks’  stay.  Brother  and  Sister  Noall 
and  Brother  Johnson  met  us,  and  we 
were  soon  enjoying  ourselves  at  the 


comfortable  mission  house  at  Honolulu. 
Next  day  all  of  us,  except  Brother  John- 
son, went  to  Laie,  the  plantation, 
gathering  place  and  headquarters  of  the 
mission.  Our  stay  here  was  pleasant 
and  enjoyable  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
brethren  and  sisters  did  all  they  could 
for  our  comfort  and  convenience.  I left 
Laie  before  Brother  and  Sister  Lee,  and 
with  Brother  Johnson  went  to  the  island 
Maui,  and  spent  a night  at  the  extinct 
crater  Haleakala,  12,000  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  and  was  much  interested  with 
other  sights  we  saw;  noting  also  the 
spot  in  Pulehu  where  President  Geo. 
Q.  Cannon  made  the  first  baptism  on 
Hawaii  in  the  fifties. 

Joining  Brother  and  Sister  Lee  again 
at  Honolulu,  we  were  kindly  driven  to 
all  points  of  interest  in  that  fair  city 
by  Brother  and  Sister  Noall,  and  started 
for  America  on  board  the  steamship 
Australia.  Another  week  and  we  were 
once  more  on  American  terra  firma. 
Two  days  and  a little  more  in  San 
Francisco,  and  we  started  for  home, 
arriving  in  Salt  Lake  March  15th,  three 
and  a half  years  to  the  day  from  our 
departure.  Thus  closes  a brief  account 
of  an  epoch  of  the  greatest  worth  to 
me,  and  also  experiences  without 
which,  if  it  were  possible,  I would  not 
be. 

Ejay  Wood. 


One  day  the  children  were  having  an 
object  lesson  on  the  blue  heron.  The 
teacher  called  attention  to  its  small  tail, 
saying:  "The  bird  has  no  tail  to  speak 
of.  ” The  next  day  she  asked  the  schol- 
ars to  write  a description  of  the  bird, 
and  a little  girl  wound  up  by  saying: 
“The  blue  heron  has  a tail,  but  it  must 
not  be  talked  about. 
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MOHAMMEDANS  AT  PRAYER. 

Of  all  religious  people,  perhaps  there 
are  none  more  attentive  to  their  prayers 
than  are  the  Mohammedans.  Five 
times  a day  are  they  called  from  what- 
ever occupations  are  engaging  their  at- 
tention to  bow  the  knee  and  worship 
Allah,  and  speak  in  praise  of  his  prophet 
Mohammed.  At  dawn,  noon,  four 
o’clock,  sunset,  and  nightfall,  the 


solemn  voices  of  the  Muezzins  may  be 
heard  from  the  minarets  of  the  mosques 
wherever  these  people  live,  calling  the 
bejievers  to  their  supplications.  At  inter- 
vals these  loud-voiced  officials  add  to 
their  clamation  of  the  hour  of  prayer  the 
words:  “Allah  is  most  great.  I testify 
that  there  is  no  God  but  Allah.  I 
testify  that  Mohammed  is  an  apostle  of 


Allah.  Come  to  prayer.  Come  to  se- 
curity. Allah  is  most  great.  There  is 
no  Deity  but  Allah.”  To  these  words 
the  addition  is  made  to  the  early  morn- 
ing call,  of  the  words:  “Prayer  is  better 
than  sleep.  ” 

One  would  naturally  think,  judging 
from  the  rise,  progress  and  decline  of 
other  religious  bodies  that  have  adopted 
so  many  ceremonies  and  demanded 
such  earnest  attention  from 
their  devotees,  that  Moham- 
medanism with  its  strict  require- 
ments would  be  greatly  on  the 
decline  at  the  present  time,  if 
not  entirely  extinct;  so  many 
centuries  having  elapsed  since 
its  first  announcement  and  pro- 
mulgation. Not  so,  however. 
It  seems  to  possess  more  of 
the  fire  and  religious  fervor, 
which  formerly  was  character- 
istic of  it,  at  the  present  time 
than  for  several  centuries  past. 
Its  members  are  no  less  atten- 
tive to  their  prayers,  and  the 
spread  of  Islamism  is  now 
being  sought  by  the  peaceable 
means  of  preaching  even  in 
America,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  murderous 
methods  by  which  its  doctrines 
were  spread  abroad  just  pre- 
vious to  the  crusades. 

In  religious  ceremonials  the 
Koran  is  strictly  followed  in 
all  its  Teachings.  Immersions  of  the 
entire  body  on  special  occasions  are  re- 
quired, and  ablutions  before  prayer, 
either  with  water,  dry  dust  or  sand  are 
strictly  enjoined.  The  ground  or  carpet 
on  which  the  worshiper  kneels  must  be 
clean,  and  he  must  turn  his  face  toward 
Mecca,  which  in  the  mosques  is  indicat- 
ed by  a niche  in  the  wall.  While  wo- 
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men  are  not  prohibited  from  attendance 
at  worship  in  the  churches,  it  is  generally 
considered  desirable  that  they  do  not 
attend  as  their  presence  might  be  hurt- 
ful to  true  devotion.  These  prayers  are 
offered  wherever  the  people  chance  to 
be  on  week  days,  but  on  Friday  which 
is  the  Moslem’s  Sabbath,  the  mosques 
are  crowded  almost  to  suffoca- 
tion. These  structures  are  not 
provided  with  seats,  but  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  car- 
pets or  mats.  On  entering  the 
door,  which  the  Moslem  does 
by  placing  his  right  foot  Trst 
over  the  threshold,  he  removes 
his  shoes,  carrying  them  in  his 
left  hand  sole  to  sole.  He  then 
performs  his  ablutions,  and  be- 
fore commencing  his  prayer, 
places  his  shoes  and  any  weap- 
ons he  may  chance  to  have 
on  the  carpet  or  mat 

His  prayer  completed,  he  is 
not  forbidden  by  his  religion 
to  engage  in  trading,  even  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  sacred  struc- 
ture, and  it  is  not  infrequent  to 
see  a crowd  of  merchant-men 
bartering  and  trading  while  the 
services  are  not  in  progress. 

Next  in  importance  to  the 
duty  of  attending  strictly  and 
regularly  to  prayers  is  that  of 
giving  alms,  which  is  followed 
in  importance  by  the  duty  of 
fasting,  and  the  making  of  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  All  the 
faithful  are  expected  to  fast  with  the 
exception  of  the  sick,  those  who  are 
traveling,  and  soldiers  is  time  of  war. 
The  great  season  of  fasting  is  in  the 
month  of  Ramadan,  and  when  this 
month  falls  in  midsummer,  as  it  some- 
times does,  it  is  not  very  easy  for  the 
devotees  to  refrain  from  eating,  drink- 


ing, smoking,  bathing,  or  inhaling 
delightful  perfumes.  The  fasting  should 
last  from  daylight  until  after  sunset; 
but  during  the  night  there  are  no 
restrictions  placed  upon  their  eating  or 
carousing  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 
At  the  end  of  the  sacred  month  it  is 
customary  to  bestow  a measure  of  provi- 


MOHAMMEDASS  PRAYING  IN  THE  MOSQUE  AT  DAMASCUS. 

sions  on  the  poor.  In  addition  to  this 
gift,  there  is  an  annual  payment  of 
money,  cattle,  fruits  and  wares  of 
different  kinds. 

In  former  times  it  was  the  custom 
after  the  great  fast  of  Ramadan  for 
three  immense  caravans  to  set  out  for 
Mecca  from  Cairo,  Arabia,  and  Damas- 
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cus.  There  were  times  when  the  num- 
ber of  pilgrims  thus  journeying  amounted 
to  one  hundred  thousand  souls,  with  half 
as  many  more  camels.  These  beasts, 
however,  did  not  only  bear  their  loads 
of  human  freight,  but  they  were  bur- 
dened with  things  which  were  given  in 
exchange  for  the  riches  cf  the  East. 
These  pilgrimages,  however,  have  re- 
cently become  of  rather  secondary 
importance,  since  the  mosque  at  Mecca 
has  been  stripped  of  its  magnificence, 
and  the  tomb  of  Mohammed  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  Wahabees,  dissenters 
from  the  true  faith. 

Mecca,  the  holy  city,  is  situated 
about  forty  miles  from  the  Red  Sea,  in 
a desolate  country.  It  would  be  of 
little  consequence  were  it  not  for  the 
religious  faith  of  the  Moslems,  whose 
visits  give  it  some  commercial  impor- 
tance. The  mosque  situated  in  this  city 
has  Kabba— a square  stone  temple, 
reputed  to  have  been  built  by  Abraham 
— -and  in  Kabba  is  a stone,  which  every 
true  Musselman  believes  was  brought 
from  heaven  by  the  Angel  Gabriel  when 
he  visited  Mohammed,  and  commanded 
him  to  preach  the  true  religion,  which 
event  occurred  when  Mohammed  was 
forty  years  old.  The  pilgrim  passes 
seven  times  around  Kabba,  reciting  all 
the  time  verses  and  psalms  in  honor  of 
God  and  His  prophet,  and  kisses  each 
lime  the  sacred  stone.  Some  of  the 
more  devoted  Mohammedans,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  go  to 
Mount  Ararat,  which  is  thirty  miles  to 
the  south. 

There  is  much  in  the  Koran  that  is 
excellent.  It  urges  strict  faithfulness  in 
the  discharge  of  private  contracts,  and 
recommends  the  creditor  to  remit  all 
debts.  The  theft  of  no  less  value  than 
half  a crown  should  be  punished  by  the  ! 
cutting  off  of  the  chief  offending  limb — | 


the  right  hand.  Bankruptcy  or  inabi- 
lity to  work  releases  the  debtor  from  all 
his  financial  obligations.  Usury  is  pro- 
hibited. All  games  of  chance  are  for- 
bidden, and  the  word  of  a gambler  is 
not  accepted  in  a court  of  justice. 
Chess  and  games  of  skill  are  considered 
proper  if  they  do  not  interfere  with 
religious  duties.  The  drinking  of  wine 
is  forbidden.  An  unchaste  woman  is  to 
be  imprisoned  for  life,  the  man  charg- 
ing her  with  this  crime  being  required 
to  furnish  four  witnesses  to  the  offense. 
Failing  to  do  so,  he  is  to  receive  eighty 
stripes  for  his  libel.  Murder  is  a capi- 
tal offense,  or,  if  the  crime  is  not  pre- 
meditated, sometimes  a fine  is  the 
punishment  imposed.  The  killing  of  an 
infidel  or  of  a child  is  not  attended  with 
the  penalties  which  ordinarily  prevail. 
Of  course  there  have  been  modifications 
in  these  laws  of  the  Koran  since  that 
sacred  book  was  written,  and  accepted 
by  the  followers  of  Islam;  but  when 
Mohammedans  had  the  power,  they 
generally  meted  out  swift  and  sure 
punishment  upon  offenders. 

That  this  curious  religion  has  been  a 
wonderful  force  in  the  Eastern  world 
there  is  no  question,  and  that  it  has 
done  untold  good  no  one  can  doubt. 
However  much  our  views  may  differ 
from  the  Mohammedans,  and  however 
great  a deceiver  Christian  people  con- 
sider their  prophet  to  have  been,  we 
cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  one  of  the  world’s  great  men, 
and  worthy  of  a place  high  in  the  scroll 
of  fame.  H.  A.  C. 


At  the  close  of  a long  prayer  by  a 
father  who  had  prayed  for  the  poor,  his 
son  said:  "Father,  if  I had  as  much 

wheat  in  the  barn  as  you  have  I would 
answer  that  prayer  myself.” 
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BASILIUS. 


The  Inquiry. 

Editor  Juvenile  Instructor : 

In  an  article  entitled  “True  and 
False  Theosophy,’’  which  appeared  in 
a recent  issue  of  the  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor, I find  the  following  statement 
made:  “As  far  as  we  know,  Basilius 
the  Great  was  the  last  one  who  is  said 
to  have  held  the  true  priesthood,  of 
whom  we  have  any  knowledge.  He 
died  570  A.  D.” 

This  statement  being  somewhat  brief, 
and  entirely  new  to  me,  I wish  to  inquire 
as  to  the  ground  for  believing  that  tie 
(Basilius)  was  the  last  one  who  held  the 
true  priesthood,  or  in  fact  for  believing 
that  he  held  any  portion  of  the  true 
piresthood  at  all,  and  what  authority  we 
may  look  to  in  support  of  this  claim. 

In  Mosheim’s  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  the  fourth  century,  I find  the  follow- 
ing: “Basil,  surnamed  the  Great,  Bish- 
op of  Caesarea,  in  point  of  genius,  con- 
troversial skill,  and  a rich  and  flowing 
eloquence,  was  surpassed  by  very  few  in 
this  century”  (fourth). 

Finding  no  mention  of  any  “Basilius” 
in  the  sixth  century  in  the  work  just 
quoted  from,  I was  led  to  believe  that 
the  Basil  the  Great,  of  which  Mosheim 
speaks,  is  the  same  one  to  which  your 
correspondent  refers,  although  there 
appears  to  be  a discrepancy  as  to  the 
time  in  which  he  lived.  How  is  it? 

R.  M. 


The  Reply. 

Dear  Editor: 

The  question  of  R.  M.  is  a very 
clever  one,  and  needs  a careful  answer. 

You  remember,  perhaps,  that  I wrote 
the  article  just  after  conference,  and 
had  no  opportunity  to  consult  books. 


I had,  however,  a feeling  of  uncertainty 
about  Basilius,  and  therefore  stated, 
“As  far  as  we  know.” 

The  true  priesthood  went  from  the 
earth  570  A.  D.  Daniel  says  that  for 
1260  days  (wars)  the  daily  sacrifice 
would  be  done  away;  that  means  there 
would  be  no  priesthood.  It  was  restored 
in  1830.  Subtracting  1260  from  1830 
leaves  570.  Now,  there  were  several 
Basilius’. 

1.  Basil,  surnamed  the  Great,  and 
called  St.  Basil,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  and  eloquent  of  the  Greek 
Fathers,  was  born  in  Caesarea  in  Cap- 
padocia, Asia  Minor,  about  329.  (There 
is  also  a Caesarea  in  Palestine,  on  the 
shore  of  the  sea,  and  then  Caesarea 
Philippi,  east  of  the  Jordan  Valley.) 
Basil  studied  with  Julian  the  apostate, 
the  heathen  philosophers  at  Athens, 
was  an  advocate  in  his  native  city 
founded  a monastic  society  was  ordained 
a presbyter  in  362,  and  succeeded 
Eusebius  as  Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  370, 
died  379.  He  resisted  all  invitations  to 
come  to  the  court  of  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate, his  former  and  intimate  fellow- 
student,  and  showed  himself  very  firm 
when  Emperor  Valens  persecuted  him 
on  account  of  opposing  Arianism.  He 
was  engaged  in  most  of  the  controver- 
sies of  his  time,  but  in  a peaceful  and 
generous  manner.  In  the  Greek  Church 
he  is  yet  honored  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  saints.  Also  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  an  order  called  Basilians. 
His  influence  was  greatly  felt  in  the 
east  and  west.  The  best  editions  of  his 
works  are  from  the  Benedictines  (Paris, 
1721 — 1730),  and  that  of  the  Brothers 
Gaume  (Paris,  1835 — 1840);  but  the 
authenticity  of  many  of  the  moral  and 
ascetic  pieces  is  doubted. 

2.  Basil  I,  the  Macedonian,  Emperor 
of  the  East,  was  born  S13  A.  D.  ; accord- 
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ing  to  others  in  826.  He  came  to 
Constantinople  when  yet  young,  became 
chamberlain  to  the  Emperor  Michael 
in  861.  When  Michael  was  murdered 
in  867,  Basil  became  emperor. 

He  healed  the  wounds  of  both  the 
church  and  state.  He  was  the  terror 
of  the  Saracens,  reconquered  Asia 
Minor,  and  by  wise  economy  refilled  the 
public  treasury  exhausted  by  Michael. 
Extortioners  were  sought  out  and  pun- 
ished. He  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Russians  at  Kiero,  sent  them  missiona- 
ries, and  from  that  time  they  commenced 
to  become  Christians,  acknowledging 
the  authority  of  the  Greek  Church.  He 
commenced  the  compilation  of  that 
great  code  of  laws  called  "Basilica,” 
which  was  completed  by  his  son  Leo, 
the  Philosopher,  and  revised,  in  945,  by 
order  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus, 
the  son  of  Leo.  Basil  died  886,  through 
being  wounded  by  a stag. 

3.  Basilides,  an  Alexandrian  Gnostic, 
lived  during  the  time  of  the  Emperors 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius. 
He  considered  himself  a Christian,  but 
his  doctrines  widely  differed  from  those 
of  Christ.  For  curiosity  they  may  find 
mention  here:  Basilides  says,  there  are 
365  worlds,  ruled  by  angelic  powers. 
The  head  of  the  last  world,  the  lowest,  is 
the  God  or  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, who  was  the  prince  of  the  lowest 
class  of  angels  (good  angels).  Strife 
arose  among  the  angels,  the  true  reli- 
gion was  lost,  and  to  restore  it,  the 
Supreme  God  sent  the  first  Aeon  (Nous, 
or  Intelligence),  who  united  himself 
with  the  man  Jesus,  and  taught  men 
that  the  destiny  cf  their  spirits  was  to 
return  unto  God.  This  Nous  was  not 
really  crucified,  but  changed  form  with 
Simon  from  Cyrene,  and  stood  laughing 
while  Simon  suffered,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  heaven. 


So  far  had  apostasy  gone  already  as 
early  as  140  A.  D. 

4.  An  unknown  man  who  left  a book 
under  the  evidently  assumed  name 
Basilius.  This  book  was  found  shortly 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation 
(16th  century),  under  an  altar  in  an  old 
church,  where  it  is  reported  it  was  hid 
for  about  ten  centuries.  It  was  revised 
from  the  old  manuscript  (Latin  and  old 
High  German)  into  the  New  High  Ger- 
man. The  students  will  remember  that 
there  was  no  written  German  language 
until  Bishop  Ulfilas  (375)  translated  the 
Lord’s  prayer  and  pieces  from  the  gos- 
pels into  the  Gothic.  Out  of  the  Gothic 
generated  the  Old  High  German;  out  of 
this  the  Middle  High  German  (in  which 
we  have  costly  pieces  of  literature). 
The  New  High  German  was  created  by 
Luther’s  translation  of  the  Bible. 

The  book,  written  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  ascribed  to  Basil,  treats  mostly  on 
Theosophy,  also  about  the  minerals  and 
medicines.  Like  the  Berleburger  Bible, 
it  points  sharply  to  the  general  apostasy 
and  prophesies  a restoration  of  the  true 
apostolic  Church. 

We  learn  from  the  learned  professors 
of  the  so-called  Tuebinger  School  (^Baur 
and  also  Dr.  Ed.  Laughaus),  that  in  the 
first  centuries  after  Christ  there  was  a 
great  amount  of  writing  done,  that  went 
under  the  name  of  "pseudonyme  litera- 
ture. ” Some  writers  would  sign,  for 
various  reasons,  under  their  products 
the  name  of  some  prominent  man,  with- 
out really  wishing  to  commit  literary 
theft  or  fraud.  We  find  this  same 
strange  fact  as  late  as  the  12th  and  13th 
century,  when,  for  instance,  the  excellent 
German  writer  Nicholas  Von  Wyle, 
gives  his  best  ideas  and  dissertations 
under  the  names  of  ancient  authors,  like 
I Seneca,  which  he  only  professed  to  have 
I translated.  We  also  must  not  forget 
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that  the  Catholic  Church  kept  a sharp 
eye  upon  heretical  writings;  and  perhaps 
once  in  a while  a learned  monk,  really 
religious,  and  gifted  as  a seer,  wrote  in 
his  lone  monastery  cell  a book,  deep  and 
true,  but  unfit  for  his  time,  and  appeal- 
ing to  a happier  future.  The  word  of 
Goethe,  the  great  student  of  antiquity, 
is  true:  "The  past  is  for  us  a book 

with  seven  seals.”  But  how  thankful 
ought  the  Latter-day  Saints  to  be  for 
the  light  of  the  restored  gospel,  and  for 
the  living  teachers  and  seers. 

Respectful!}7  yours, 

/.  Spori. 


SPY,  YET  PATRIOT. 

Let  us  present  the  picture  of  a 
highly-favored  young  man  of  the  pre- 
vious century — one  Nathan  Hale,  born 
June  6th,  1755,  in  Connecticut,  and 
who,  having  unexpectedly  survived  his 
infancy,  was  destined  to  the  ministry, 
though  at  the  time  of  this  portrait  he 
was  just  a graduate  of  Yale  College: 
"He  was  about  six  feet  in  height,  and 
perfectly  proportioned;  his  chest  was 
broad,  his  muscles  were  firm,  his  face 
wore  a most  benign  expression;  his  eyes 
were  light  blue,  and  beamed  with  in- 
telligence; his  hair  was  soft  and  light, 
and  his  speech  was  low  and  musical.  ” 
Thus  was  he  described  by  Dr.  Munson, 
one  of  his  professors,  when,  having 
carried  off  the  honors  of  a Latin  debate 
on  the  question,  “Whether  the  education 
of  daughters  be  not  without  any  just 
reason  more  neglected  than  that  of  men,” 
the  young  collegian  not  only  won  the 
hearts  of  "the  daughters,”  but  was  also 
firmly  intrenched  in  those  of  his  in- 
structors. 

But  the  boy  had  not  only  a fine  figure 
and  good  looks;  he  was  also  possessed 
of  stout  and  unyielding  courage.  His 


grace  did  not  lessen  his  sturdiness,  nor 
could  his  beauty  at  eighteen  detract 
from  the  grand  patriotism  which  he 
displayed  at  twenty-one.  As  stated,  he 
was  designed  by  his  father  for  the 
ministr)7,  but  the  future  had  other  things 
in  store  for  him.  His  own  bent  was 
not  toward  the  church;  but  as  a sort  of 
compromise  vocation,  he  had  gone  to 
teaching  school.  In  this  peaceful  pur- 
suit, and  in  the  quiet  village  of  New 
London,  we  find  him  when  the  news  of 
the  skirmish  between  the  patriots  and 
the  British  red-coats,  on  Lexington 
common,  electrified  the  colonists,  and 
roused  the  spark  of  independence  into 
the  flame  of  full-robed  liberty.  No 
more  master’s  ferule  or  school  books  for 
him.  The  fire  of  the  soldier  burned 
within  him;  and  after  a stirring  appeal 
to  his  fellow  townsmen  to  join  the 
"rebels,”  he  himself  set  the  example  by 
enlisting  as  a volunteer.  Soon  chosen 
a lieutenant,  he  was  in  regular  service 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  having 
taken  part  in  the  siege  of  Boston,  in 
January, 1776,  he  had  been  promoted  to 
a captaincy.  But  camp  and  barrack 
duty  was  too  tedious  for  his  aspiring 
spirit,  and  early  in  the  fall  he  fvas  in 
New  York,  where  among  other  exploits 
he  led  a daring  band  in  the  capture,  at 
midnight,  of  a British  supply  vessel  in 
the  East  river,  under  the  very  guns  of  a 
British  warship. 

His  next  important  appearance  was 
destined  to  be  his  last.  General  Howe’s 
forces  had  possession  of  New  York  City. 
The  patriots  had  fought  them  in  the 
battle  of  Long  Island,  had  been  defeat- 
ed and  forced  to  retreat  to  the  heights 
of  Harlem.  In  striking  contrast  with 
the  destitution  of  the  Americans  were 
the  abundance  of  supplies,  the  splendid 
equipment,  the  overwhelming  majority 
in  numbers,  and  the  powerful  backing 
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of  a well-manned  fleet  of  the  British. 
But  in  hope  and  resolution  the  little 
army  of  Washington  was  more  than  the 
equal  of  the  foe. 

It  was  necessary  that  some  insight  be 
gained  into  the  exact  force  of  the  latter, 
and  of  their  contemplated  movements. 
1 Washington  called  for  some  one  to 
volunteer  to  enter  their  lines  and  get 
this  information.  The  officers  generally 
refused  to  play  the  part  of  a spy — they 
were  willing  to  fight  openly  against  any 
odds,  but  they  declined  to  undertake  this 
humiliating  and  unesteemed  part  in  the 
great  game  of  war.  Captain  Hale,  how- 
ever, accepted  the  call,  and  stepped  for- 
ward willingly.  He  assumed  the  disguise 
of  a school  teacher,  safely  got  inside 
the  enemy’s  lines,  visited  in  succession 
the  various  camps  on  Long  Island  and 
in  New  York,  secured  much  informa- 
tion, and  made  copious  notes  and  maps. 
Perhaps  it  was  his  success  that  made 
him  over-confident;  for,  when  almost 
ready  to  return  to  his  friends,  he  boldly 
and  incautiously  put  up  one  night  at  a 
Royalist  tavern,  just  outside  the  British 
front.  Here  he  was  recognized,  and 
promptly  captured.  His  drawings  and 
memoranda  were  found  between  the  true 
and  false  soles  of  his  shoes,  and,  there 
being  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  iiis  real 
character  and  identity,  he  was  taken  at 
once  to  General  Howe’s  headquarters. 
War  is  war,  and  a spy’s  fate  is  seldom 
a matter  of  much  doubt.  Hale  was  kept 
confined  in  a greenhouse  over  night,  and 
was  ordered  to  be  hanged  before  sunrise 
next  morning. 

In  his  case  there  was  not  even  the  usual 
consideration  that  is  accorded  the  con- 
demned. The  official  who  guarded  him 
and  had  charge  of  his  execution  treated 
him  most  brutally.  It  is  a grim^coin- 
cidence  that  this  man,  Cunningham  by 
name,  afterwards  suffered  death  on  the 


scaffold  in  England,  for  numerous  and 
atrocious  crimes,  to  which  with  his 
latest  breath  he  confessed.  To  his 
prisoner  he  showed  neither  manly  charity 
noi  Christian  mercy.  He  denied  him 
the  services  of  a chaplain,  tore  up  before 
his  very  eyes  the  letters  which  the  young 
soldier  had  spent  most  of  his  last  night 
on  earth  in  writing  to  his  betrothed  and 
his  relatives,  and  hustled  him  off  before 
daylight  to  the  place  of  death.  Even 
the  boon  of  a soldier’s  death  was  refused. 
To  his  prayer  that  he  might  be  shot, 
the  only  answer  was  a surly  order  that 
his  arms  be  at  once  pinioned,  and  the 
noose  be  placed  about  his  neck. 

But  everyone  else  was  moved  deeply 
by  the  young  patriot’s  serene  courage, 
and  his  undaunted  bearing.  He  did  not 
flinch  nor  falter.  He  asked  no  further 
favors,  and  did  not>  even  seem  to  regret 
his  fate.  On  the  contrary,  with  head 
erect,  eye  flashing,  and  voice  unshaken, 
he  uttered  these  noble  words,  the  last 
his  lips  were  to  speak  in  mortality:  “I 
only  regret  that  I have  but  one  life  to 
lose  for  my  country.”  The  disgrace  his 
executioners  had  probably  thought  to 
put  upon  him,  only  invested  him  with  a 
more  sublime  dignity. 

This  was  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
117  years  ago.  Seven  years  later,  or  110 
years  ago,  on  the  25th  of  November, 
the  British  forces  left  New  York  City 
forever,  and  the  foreign  yoke  was  broken. 
The  anniversary  has  come  to  be  remem- 
bered by  later  generations  as  Evacuation 
Day,  and  it  is  usually  marked  by  festivi- 
ties and  various  holiday  observances. 
This  present  year,  it  was  most  appropri- 
ately celebrated  by  the  unveiling  of  a 
statue  to  the  youthful  hero,  the  boy  spy, 
Captain  Nathan  Hale.  There  in  artistic 
and  enduring  bronze  he  stands,  arms 
and  legs  bound,  and  neck  bared  for  the 
rope;  but  the  expression  on  his  face  is 
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calm  and  radiant,  and  his  lips  look  as 
though  they  would  again  like  to  utter 
the  undying  sentiment — a theme  for  not 
only  American  youth,  but  for  the  patrio- 
tic youth  of  all  nations:  "I  only  regret 
that  I have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my 
country.  ” C. 


STICK  TO  IT. 

A young  man  learned  the  carpenter’s 
trade,  and  set  up  for  himself  in  a little 
shop.  He  pursued  his  business  steadily 
year  after  year,  though  times  were  often 
dull.  Men  went  into  partnership  with 
him  occasionally,  and  after  a while  sold 
out  and  went  into  some  other  business. 
But  the  young  man  persevered,  and 
twenty-five  years  afterwards  was  worth 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  He  had  never 
had  any  particular  “run  of  luck,”  but 
he  kept  “pegging  away.”  He  had  a 
good,  honest  business,  and  stuck  to  it. 
That  was  the  main  secret  of  his  success. 
He  stuck  to  it  in  all  weathers,  and  I 
will  venture  to  say  he  had  a prudent 
wife  at  home  to  help  him,  and  so  he 
prospered. 

As  a general  rule,  it  is  always  the 
best  to  stick  to  the  business  to  which 
you  have  been  trained.  It  is  a good 
direction  which  a man  gave  to  his  boy 
when  he  was  going  with  the  boys 
whortleberrying : 

“John,  when  you  find  pretty  fair 
picking,  stick  to  it,  and  not  go  hunting 
around  for  big  bushes.  You  will  gather 
more  in  the  end.  ” 

A small,  steady  business,  faithfully 
followed,  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  a 
competence  than  chance  gains  which 
promise  ten  times  as  much  money.  Use 
your  best  judgment  in  choosing  a call- 
ing for  life,  but  when  you  have  chosen 
it,  stick  to  it,  and  work  at  it  with  all 


your  might.  People  who  are  always 
shifting  are  like  “the  rolling  stone." 

It  is  no  matter  if  you  begin  small; 
most  large  enterprises  have  done  so. 
The  carpenter  alluded  to  was  obliged  to 
run  in  debt  for  his  tools  when  he  com- 
menced. But  he  did  not  remain  in 
debt  a minute  longer  than  was  necessary. 
Indeed,  a small  debt  in  the  start  has 
helped  many  a young  man  to  form 
habits  of  frugality  which  were  a life-long 
advantage.  M.  A.  C. 


THE  FOLLY  OF  PRIDE. 

The  very  witty  and  sarcastic  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith  thus  discourseth  on  the 
folly  of  pride  in  such  a creature  as  man: 

“After  all,  take  some  quiet,  sober 
moment  of  life,  and  add  together  the 
two  ideas  of  pride  and  of  man;  behold 
him,  creature  of  a span  high,  stalking 
through  infinite  space  in  all  the  grandeur 
of  littleness.  Perched  on  a speck  of 
the  universe,  every  wind  of  heaven 
strikes  into  his  blood  the  coldness  of 
death;  his  soul  floats  from  his  body  like 
melody  from  the  string;  day  and  night, 
as  dust  on  the  wheel,  he  is  rolled  along 
the  heavens,  through  a labyrinth  of 
worlds,  and  all  the  creations  of  God  are 
flaming  above  and  beneath.  Is  this  a 
creature  to  make  himself  a crown  of 
glory;  to  deny  his  own  flesh;  to  mock 
at  his  fellow,  sprung  from  that  dust  to 
which  both  will  soon  return?  Does  the 
proud  man  not  err?  Does  he  not  suffer? 
Does  he  not  die?  When  he  reasons  is 
he  never  stopped  by  difficulties?  When 
he  acts  is  he  never  tempted  by  pleasure? 
When  he  lives  is  he  free  from  pain? 

When  he  dies  can  he  escape  the  com- 
mon grave?  Pride  is  not  the  heritage 
of  man;  humility  should  dwell  with 
frailty,  and  atone  for  ignorance,  error 
and  imperfection.” 
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SANTA  CLAUS  ON  THE  TRAIN. 

On  a Christmas  eve  an  emigrant  train 
Sped  on  through  the  blackness  of  night, 

And  cleft  the  pitchy  dark  in  twain 
With  the  gleam  of  its  fierce  head-light 

In  a crowded  car,  a noisome  place, 

Sat  a mother  and  her  child  ; 

The  woman’s  face  bore  want’s  wan  trace, 

But  the  little  one  only  smiled. 

And  tugged  and  pulled  at  her  mother’s  dress, 

And  her  voice  had  a merry  ring, 

As  she  lisped,  “Now  Mamma,  come  and  guess 
What  Santa  Claus’ll  bring.” 

But  sadly  the  mother  shook  her  head, 

As  she  thought  of  a happier  past  ; 

“ He  never  can  catch  us  here,”  she  said, 

“ The  train  is  going  too  fast.” 

“ 0,  mamma,  yes,  he’ll  come,  I say, 

So  swift  are  his  little  deer, 

They  runs  all  over  the  world  to-day— 

I’ll  hang  my  stocking  up  here.” 

She  pinned  her  stocking  to  the  seat, 

And  closed  her  tired  eyes, 

And  soon  she  saw  each  longed-for  sweet 
In  dreamland’s  paradise. 

On  the  seat  behind  the  little  maid 
A rough  man  sat  apart, 

But  a soft  light  o’er  his  features  played, 

And  stole  into  his  heart. 

As  the  cars  drew  up  at  a busy  town 
The  rough  man  left  the  train, 

But  scarce  had  from  the  steps  jumped  down 
Ere  he  was  back  again. 

And  a great  big  bundle  of  Christmas  joys 
Bulged  out  from  his  pocket  wide  ; 

He  filled  the  stocking  with  sweets,  and  toys 
He  laid  by  the  dreamer’s  side. 

At  dawn  the  little  one  woke  with  a shout, 

‘Twas  sweet  to  hear  her  glee; 

“ I knowed  that  Santa  would  find  me  oi^t; 

He  caught  the  train  you  see.” 

Though  some  from  smiling  may  scarce  refrain, 

The  child  was  surely  right, 

The  good  Saint  Nicholas  caught  the  train, 

And  came  aboard  that  night. 

For  the  saint  is  fond  of  masquerade 
And  may  fool  the  old  and  wise, 

And  so  he  came  to  the  little  maid 
In  an  emigrant’s  disguise. 

And  he  dresses  in  many  ways  because 
He  wishes  no  one  to  know  him, 

For  he  never  says,  “ I am  Santa  Claus,” 

But  his  good  deeds  always  show  him. 

Henry  C.  Walsh. 


THE  ARTICLES  OF  FAITH. 

[Lectures  by  Elder  James  E.  Talmage,  before  the 
Church  University  Theology  Class,  Salt  Lake  City]. 

Sunday,  Nov.  12,  1893. 

3.  We  believe  that  through  the  atonement 
of  Christ  all  mankind  may  be  saved  by 
obedience  to  the  taws  and  ordinances  of 
the  gospel. 

Nature  of'the  Atonement. — This 
subject  is  very  closely  associated  with 
that  of  the  last  article.  The  atonement 
wrought  by  Jesus  Christ  is  a sequence 
of  the  transgression  of  Adam;  and  as 
the  infinite  foreknowledge  of  God  made 
clear  to  Him  the  one  even  before  Adam 
was  placed  on  earth,  so  the  Father’s 
boundless  mercy  prepared  a Savior  for 
mankind  before  the  world  was  framed. 
Through  the  Fall,  Adam  and  Eve  have 
entailed  the  characteristics  of  mortality 
upon  their  descendants;  therefore  all 
beings  born  of  earthly  parents  are  sub- 
ject to  death.  As  this  penalty  came  in- 
to the  world  through  an  individual  act, 
it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  cause 
all  to  eternally  suffer  therefrom  without 
a chance  of  deliverance.  Therefore  was 
the  promised  -sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ 
ordained  as  a propitiation  for  broken 
law,  whereby  justice  could  be  fully  satis- 
fied, and  mercy  be  left  free  to  exercise 
her  beneficent  influence  over  the  souls 
of  mankind.  (See  note  1.) 

The  Atonement  Foretold. — As  shown 
in  our  consideration  of  the  second  arti- 
cle of  faith,  the  purposes  of  the  Father 
to  open  a way  for  the  redemption  of 
mankind,  then  to  leave  all  free  to  exer- 
cise their  own  agency,  were  adopted  by 
the  Council,  to  the  rejection  of  Lucifer’s 
plan  of  compulsion.  Even  at  that 
remote  period,  Christ  was  thus  ordained 
as  a Mediator  for  all  mankind;  in  fact, 
“a  covenant  was  entered  into  between 
Him  and  His  Father,  in  which  He 
agreed  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 
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and  he  thus,  * * * became  a 'Lamb 

slain  from  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  ’ "* 

The  Old  Testament  prophets,  many 
of  whom  lived  centuries  before  the 
time  of  Christ’s  coming  in  the  flesh, 
testified  of  Him  and  of  the  great  work  He 
had  been  ordained  to  perform.  These 
men  of  God  had  been  permitted  to  be- 
hold in  prophetic  vision  many  of  the 
scenes  incident  to  the  Savior’s  earthly 
mission;  and  they  solemnly  bore  record 
to  the  manifestations.  Indeed  the  testi- 
mony of  Christ  is  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, and  without  it  no  person  can 
rightly  claim  the  distinction  of  a 
prophet  of  God.  This  testimony  was 
borne  by  Moses, f Job,j]  David,  § Zecha- 
riah,||  Isaiah, and  Micah.**  The 
sime  declaration  was  made  by  John,ff 
the  Baptist,  the  prophet  of  the  Highest, 
designated  by  the  Savior  as  more  than  a 
prophet;  he  it  was  who  baptized  the 
Christ,  and  who  witnessed  the  Father’s 
words  associated  with  the  visible  sign 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  concerning  the 
mission  of  the  Son.  Should  there  be 
any  doubt  as  to  the  application  of  such 
prophecies  we  have  the  conclusive  testi- 
mony of  Christ  that  they  refer  to  Him- 
self. On  that  memorable  day,  imme- 
diately following  His  resurrection,  while 
walking  incognito  with  two  of  His 
disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  He 
taught  them  the  scriptures  that  had 
been  written  concerning  the  Son  of 
God;  "Beginning  at  Moses,  and  all  the 
prophets,  He  expounded  unto  them  in 
all  the  scriptures  the  things  concerning 

* Pres.  John  Taylor,  in  “Mediation  and  Atonement.” 

fDeut.  xviii,  15,  17-19. 

J Job  xix,  25-27. 

# Psalms  ii,  1-1 2. 

||  Zeeh.  ix,  9 ; xii,  1 0 ; xiii,  fi. 

Isaiah  vii,  14;  ix,  6-7. 

**  Micah  v,  2. 

ft  Matt,  iii,  11. 


Himself.”*  A few  hours  after  this 
event,  the  Lord  appeared  to  the  Eleven 
at  Jerusalem.  He  operated  upon  their 
minds  "that  they  might  understand  the 
scriptures;  and  said  unto  them,  ‘Thus 
it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behooved  Christ 
to  suffer,  ”f  in  this  way  testifying  that 
He  was  fulfilling  a previously  ordained 
plan. 

Peter,  one  of  the  Savior’s  most  inti- 
mate earthly  associates,  refers  to  Him 
as  "a  Lamb  without  blemish  and  with- 
out spot,  who  verily  was  foreordained 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  "J  In 
his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  Paul  charac- 
terizes Christ  as  the  one  "Whom  God 
hath  set  forth  to  be  a propitiation 
through  faith  in  His  blood,  to  declare 
His  righteousness  for  the,  remission  of 
sins  that  are  past.  ”§  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  biblical  evidences  of  Christ’s 
appointment  and  foreordination;  both 
Old  and  New  Testament||  writings 
abound  in  proofs  of  Messiah’s  great 
work. 

Book  of  Mormon  prophets  are  charac- 
terized by  their  full  testimonies  concern- 
ing Messiah.  Because  of  his  purity  of 
faith,  the  brother  of  Jared  was  permitted 
to  behold  the  Savior  of  mankind,  cen- 
turies prior  to  the  Meridian  of  Time, 
and  to  be  shown  that  man  was  created 
after  the  image  of  the  Lord,®  at  the 
same  time  being  taught  of  the  Father’s 
purpose  that  the  Son  take  upon  Himself 
flesh  and  dwell  on  earth. Nephi 
records  the  prophecy  of  his  father  Lehi 
concerning  the  future  appearing  of  the 
Son  in  the  flesh,  His  baptism,  death 

* Luke  xxiv,  27. 

t Luke  xxiv,  45-46 

% I.  Peter  i,  19  20. 

# Romans  iii,  25. 

||  See  Rom.  xvi,  25-26  ; Eph.  iii,  9-11  ; Col.  i,  24-26  ; 
II.  Tim.  i,  8-10  ; Titus  i,  2-3.  Rev.  xiii,  8. 

Ether  iii,  13-14;  see  also  xiii,  10-11. 
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and  resurrection;  this  prophetic  utter- 
ance even  specifies  the  exact  date  of 
Messiah’s  birth,  viz.,  six  hundred  years 
from  the  time  of  Lehi’s  exodus  from 
Jerusalem.  The  mission  of  the  Baptist, 
Christ’s  forerunner,  is  described,  and 
even  the  place  of  baptism  is  designated. * 
Shortly  after  the  time  of  Lehi’s  vision, 
Nephi  was  shown  by  the  Spirit  the  same 
things,  as  also  many  others,  some  of 
which  he  has  written,  but  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  was  forbidden  to 
write,  as  another,  the  Apostle  John,  had 
been  ordained  to  set  them  forth  in  a 
book  which  should  form  part  of  the 
Bible.  But,  from  his  partial  account  of 
his  vision  we  learn  that  he  saw  in 
Nazareth,  Mary  the  Virgin,  first  alone, 
and  shortly  afterward  with  a child  in 
her  arms;  the  angel  who  demonstrated 
the  vision  informed  him  that  the  infant 
was  the  Lamb  of  God,  the  Son  of  the 
Eternal  Father.  Then  Nephi  beheld 

the  Son  ministering  among  the  children 
of  men,  proclaiming  the  word,  healing 
the  sick,  and  working  many  other  won- 
drous miracles;  he  saw  John,  the 

prophet  of  the  wilderness,  going  before 
Him;  he  beheld  the  Savior  baptized  of 
John,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  descending 
upon  Him  with  the  visible  sign  of  the 
dove.  Then  he  saw  and  prophesied 
that  twelve  chosen  apostles  would  fol- 
low the  Savior  in  His  ministry;  that 
the  Son  would  be  taken  and  judged  of 
men,  and  finally  be  slain.  Piercing  the 
future,  even  beyond  the  time  of  the 
crucifixion,  Nephi  beheld  the  strife  of 
the  world  against  the  apostles  of  the 
Lamb,  and  the  final  triumph  of  God’s 
cause. f Jacob,  the  brother  of  Nephi, 
prophesied  to  his  brethren  that  Christ 
would  appear  in  the  flesh  among  the 

* I.  Nephi  x,  3-11. 

f 1.  Nephi  xi,  14-35  ; see  also  II.  Nephi  ii,  3-21  ; xxv, 
20-27;  xxvi,  24. 


Jews,  and  that  He  would  be  scourged 
and  crucified  of  them.*  King  Benjamin 
lifted  his-  voice  in  support  of  the  same 
testimony,  and  preached  unto  his  people 
the  righteous  condescension  of  God.f 
So  also  declared  Abinadi,^  Alma,§ 
Amulek,||  and  Samuel  the  Lamanite 
prophet."f[  The  literal  fulfillment  of 
these  prophecies  furnishes  unquestion- 
able proof  of  their  truth.  The  wondrous 
signs  indicative  of  Christ’s  birth**  and 
death  were  all  realized, and  after  His 
death  and  ascension  the  Savior  mani- 
fested Himself  among  the  Nephites,  as 
the  Father  announced  Him  to  the  multi- 
tude. The  scriptures  then  are  plain 
in  declaring  that  Christ  came  upon  the 
earth  to  do  a work  previously  allotted. 
He  lived,  suffered  and  died,  in  accord- 
ance with  a plan  which  was  framed  in 
righteousness  for  the  redemption  of  the 
children  of  Adam,  even  before  the  world 
was. 

Vicarious  Nature  of  the  Atone- 
ment.— It  is  to  many  a matter  of  sur- 
passing wonder  that  the  voluntary  sacri- 
fice of  a single  being  could  be  made  to 
operate  as  a means  of  ransom  for  the 
rest  of  mankind.  In  this,  as  in  other 
things,  the  scriptures  are  explicable 
only  by  the  spirit  of  scriptural  interpre- 
tation. The  holy  writings  of  ancient 
times,  the  words  of  modern  prophets, 
the  traditions  of  mankind,  the  rites  of 
sacrifice,  and  even  the  abominable 
sacriliges  of  heathen  idolatries,  involve 
the  idea  of  vicarious  atonement.  God 
has  never  refused  to  accept  an  offering 

* II.  Nephi  vi,  8-10  ; ix,  5-6. 
fMosiah  iii,  5-31 ; iv,  1-8. 

J Mosiah  xv,  6-9  ; xvi,  1-15. 
jS  Alma  vii,  9-14. 

||  Alma  xi,  35-44. 

Hela.  xiv,  2-5. 

**  Hela.  xiv,  2-5;  21-27. 
ft  III  Nephi  i,  5-21  ; viii,  3-25. 
tJIII  Nephi  xi,  1-17. 
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made  by  one  who  is  authorized  on  be-  | 
half  of  those  who  are  in  any  way  incap- 
able or  unfit  for  doing  the  required 
work  themselves.  The  scape- goat,*  and 
the  altar  victimf  of  ancient  Israel,  if 
offered  with  repentance  and  contrition, 
were  accepted  by  the  Lord  in  mitigation 
of  the  sins  of  the  people;  and  for 
vicarious  purposes  have  the  ordinances 
of  baptism  for  the  dead,|  and  other 
temple  ceremonies!  been  instituted.  For 
the  great  sacrifice,  however,  the  effects  of 
which  were  to  be  infinite,  only  an  inno- 
cent being  could  be  accepted.  It  was 
Christ’s  right,  as  the  only  sinless  Being 
on  earth,  and  as  the  Only  Begotten  of 
the  Father,  and  above  all  as  the  one 
ordained  to  this  mission  in  the  heavens, 
to  be  the  Redeemer  of  mankind;  and 
though  the  exercise  of  this  right  in- 
volved a sacrifice,  the  depth  of  which 
man  cannot  fathom,  yet  Christ  made 
that  sacrifice  willingly  and  voluntarily. 
To  the  last  He  had  the  means  of  termi- 
nating the  tortures  of  His  persecutors, 
by  a simple  exercise  of  His  powers  as  a 
member  of  the  Godhead.  ||  In  some 
way,  though  that  way  may  be’Jinexplica- 
ble  to  us,  Christ  took  upon  Himself  the 
sins  of  mankind.  (See  note  2.)  The 
means  may  be  to  our  finite  minds  a 
mystery,  yet  the  results  are  our  salva- 
tion. Something  of  the  Savior’s  agony 
as  He  groaned  under  this  load  of  guilt, 
which  to  Him  as  a type  of  purity  must 
have  been  in  itself  repulsive,  He  has 
told  us  through  the  prophet’s  words  in 
this  day:  “For  behold,  I,  God,  have 

suffered  these  things  for  all,  that  they 
might  not  suffer  if  they  would  repent; 
but  if  they  would  not  repent  they  must 

* Lev.  xvi,  20-22. 

f Lev.  iv. 

| I.  Cor.  xv,  29. 

# Doc.  & Cov.  cxxvii,  4-9  ; cxxviii. 

|l  Matt,  xxvi,  53-54. 


J suffer  even  as  I,  which  suffering  caused 
myself,  even  God,  the  greatest  of  all,  to 
tremble  because  of  pain,  and  to  bleed  at 
every  pore,  and  to  suffer  both  body  and 
spirit,  and  would  that  I might  not  drink 
the  bitter  cup  and  shrink,  nevertheless, 
glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  I partook 
and  finished  my  preparations  unto  the 
children  of  men.”* 

The  Extent  of  the  Atonement  is 
infinite,  applying  alike  to  all  descen- 
dants of  Adam.  Even  the  unbeliever, 
and  the  heathen,  and  the  child  who 
dies  before  reaching  the  years  of  discre- 
tion are  redeemed  by  the  Savior’s  self- 
sacrifice.  To  a degree,  children  are  born 
heirs  to  the  good  or  evil  natures  of 
their  parents;  the  effects  of  heredity  in 
determining  character  are  readily  recog- 
nized. Good  and  evil  tendencies,  bless- 
ings and  curses,  are  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation.  Through  this 
divinely  appointed  order  of  Nature,  the 
justice  of  which  is  plain  in  the  revealed 
light  of  knowledge  concerning  the  pre- 
existent state  of  the  spirits  of  mankind, 
the  children  of  Adam  are  natural  heirs 
to  the  calamities  of  mortality;  but 
through  Christ’s  atonement  they  are  all 
redeemed  from  the  curses  of  this  fallen 
state;  the  debt,  which  comes  to  them  as 
a legacy,  is  paid  for  them,  and  thus  are 
they  left  free  to  work  out  their  own  sal- 
vation or  condemnation  according  to 
individual  acts.  Children  who  die  free 
of  sin  are  entirely  innocent  in  the  eyes 
of  God,  though  they  be  the  offspring  of 
transgressors.  The  Nephite  prophet 
Moroni  has  declared:  “Little  children 

cannot  repent;  wherefore  it  is  awful 
wickedness  to  deny  the  pure  mercies  of 
God  unto  them,  for  they  are  all  alive  in 
Him  because  of  His  mercy.  * * * 

For  behold  that  all  little  children  are 


I 


* Doc.  A Cov.  xix,  16-19. 
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al.'ve  in  Christ,  arvd  also  ail  they  that 
are  without  the  l?Jw.  For  the  power  of 
redemption  comieth  on  all  * 
that  have  *r/3  law.  "* 

The  ll wo- fold  Effects  of  the  Atone- 
ment ar\e  implied  in  this  article  of  our 
faith.  Tlhe  first  effect  is  to  secure  to  all 
mankind  'alike  exemption  from  the 
otherwise  t terrible  effects  of  the  Fall, 
thus  providing  a plan  of  general  salva- 
tion. The)  second  effect  is  to  open  a 
way  for  individual  salvation  whereby  man- 
kind may  ^secure  forgiveness  of  personal 
sins.  As  j these  sins  are  the  result  of 
individual!  acts,  it  is  just  that  forgive- 
ness for  tjhem  should  be  conditioned  on 
individual  compliance  with  prescribed 
requirements,  — “obedience  to  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  the  gospel.” 

Degree^,  of  Glory.— Our  belief  in 
the  universal  application  of  the  atone- 
ment implies  no  supposition  that  all 
mankind  will  Lie  saved  with  like  endow- 
ments of  glory  and  power.  In  the 
kingdom  of  God  there  are  numerous 
degrees  of  glory,  provided  for  those 
who  are  worthy  of  them;  in  the  house 
of  our  Father  there  are  many  mansions, 
into  which  only  those  who  are  prepared 
will  be  admitted.  The  old  sectarian 
idea,  that  in  the  hereafter  there  will  be 
but  two  places  for  the  semis  of  man- 
kind,— heaven  and  hell,  with  the  same 
glory  in  all  parts  of  the  one,  and  the 
same  terrors  throughout  the  other,  is 
entirely  untenable  in  the  light  of  divine 
revelation.  Through  the  direct  word  of 
the  Lord  we  learn  of  varied  degrees  of 
glory.  (1)  The  celestiaT  glory.  — There 
are  thosef  who  have  obeyed  the  divine 
commandment!;,  accepted  the  testimony 
of  Christ,  and  received  the  Holy  Spirit; 
these  are  th^y  who  have  overcome  evil 
by  godly  works,  and  who  are  therefore 


entitled  to  the  highest  glory;  these  be- 
long to  the  Church  of  the  First  Born, 
unto  whom  the  Father  has  given  all 
things;  they  are  made  Kings  and 
Priests  of  the  Most  High,  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedek;  they  possess 
celestial  bodies,  “whose  glory  is  that  of 
the  sun,  even  the  glory  of  God,  the 
highest  of  all,  whose  glory  the  sun  of 
the  firmament  is  written  of  as  being 
tj'pical;"  they  indeed  are  admitted  to 
the  celestial  company,  being  crowned 
with  the  celestial  glory,  which  makes 
them  Gods.  (2  The  terrestrial  glory. * — 
We  read  of  those  who  receive  glory  of  a 
secondary  order  only,  differing  from  the 
highest  as  “the  moon  differs  from  the 
sun  in  the  firmament;”  these  are  they, 
who  though  Honorable,  were  still  in 
darkness,  “blinded  by  the  craftiness  of 
men,”  and  unable  to  receive  and  obey 
the  higher  laws  of  God,  they  proved 
“not  valiant  in  the  testimony  of  Jesus,” 
and  therefore  are  not  entitled  to  the 
fullness  of  glory.  (3)  The  telestiai 
glory.  — We  learn  of  a still  lower  kind 
of  glory,  differing  from  the  higher 
orders  as  the  stars  differ  from  the 
brighter  orbs  of  the  firmament;  this  is 
given  to  those  who  received  not  the 
testimony  of  Christ,  but  who  still  did 
not  deny  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  have  led 
lives  exempting  them  from  the  heaviest 
punishments,  yet  whose  redemption  will 
lie  delayed  till  the  last  resurrection.  In 
the  telestiai  world  there  are  innumer- 
able degrees  of  glory,  comparable  to  the 
varying  lustre  of  the  stars.  fYet  all 
who  receive  of  any  one  pf  these  orders 
of  glory  are  at  last  saved,  and  over 
them  Satan  will  finally  have  no  claim. 
Even  the  telestiai  glory,  as  we  are  told 
by  those  who  have  been  permitted  to 
gaze  upon  it,  “surpasses  all  understand- 


* Moroni  viii  19,  22. 
f Doc.  <fc  Cov  lxxvi,  50-70. 


* Doc.  k Cov  lxxvi,  71-80. 
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ing;  and  no  man  knows  it  except  him 
to  whom  God  has  revealed  it.”* 

Salvation  and  Exaltation. — Salvation 
comes  to  all  who  have  not  forfeited 
their  right  to  it;  exaltation  is  given  to 
those  only  who  by  active  labors  have 
won  a claim  to  God’s  mercy,  bestowing 
it.  Of  the  saved  not  all  will  be  exalted 
to  the  higher  glories;  rewards  will  not 
be  bestowed  in  violation  of  justice; 
punishments  will  not  be  meted  out  to 
the  ignoring  of  mercy’s  claims.  No 
one  can  be  admitted  to  any  order  of 
glory;  in  short,  no  soul  can  be  saved, 
until  justice  has  been  satisfied  for  vio- 
lated law.  Those  who  have  placed  them- 
selves beyond  the  reach  of  all  salvation 
are  consigned  to  the  punishments  of 
hell,  concerning  which  evidence  was 
presented  in  a previous  lecture. 

"The  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  gos- 
pel,” to  which  obedience  is  required  are 
ordained  of  God. 

NOTES. 

1.  The  Atonement  Provid  by  Evidence. — “It  is 
often  asked  : ‘ How  is  it  that  through  the  sacrifice  of 
one  wtio  is  innocent  salvation  may  be  purchased  for 
those  under  the  dominion  of  death.’  We  observe  in 
passing  that  what  should  most  concern  man  is  not  so 
much  how  it  is  that  such  is  the  case,  but  is  it  a fact.  * 
* To  that  question  the  blood  sprinkled  upon  a 
thousand  Jewish  altars,  and  the  smoke  that  darkened 
the  heavens  for  ages  from  burnt  offerings  answer  yes. 
* * * Even  the  mythology  of  heathen  natiops 

retains  the  idea  of  an  atonement  that  either  has  been, 
or  is  to  be  made  lor  mankind.  Fantastic,  distorted, 
confused,  buried  under  the  rubbish  of  savage  super- 
stition it  may  be,  but  it  neverthless  exists.  So  easily 
traced,  so  distinct  is  this  .feature  of  heathen  mythology, 
that  some  writers  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  the 
gospel  plan  of  redemption  was  derived  from  heathen 
mythology.  Whereas  the  fact  is  that  the  gospel  was 
understood  and  extensively  preached  in  the  earliest 
ages;  men  retained  in  their  tradition  a knowledge  of 
those  principles  or  parts  of  them,  and  however  much 
they  have  been  distorted,  traces  of  them  may  still  be 
found  in  nearly  all  the  mythologies  of  the  world.  The 
prophets  of  the  Jewish  scriptures  answer  the  question 
in  the  affirmative.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
make  Christ’s  atonement  the  principal  theme  of  their 

* Par.  89-90. 


discourses  and  epistles.  Thi.e  Book  of  Mormon,  speak- 
ing as  the  voice  of  an  entire  continent  of  people  wnose 
prophets  and  righteous  men',  sought  and  founn  God, 
testify  to  the  same  great  fact.  .The  revelations  of  God 
as  given  through  the  Prophet  Joseph\  Smith  are  replete 
with  passages  confirming  this  doctrine.” — Roberts’ 
Outlines  of  Eccclesiastical  History,  Section*  viii,  6. 

2.  Christ's  Vicarious  Sacrifice. — “Witlaout  Adam’s 
transgression  children  could  not  have  exi  sted ; through 
the  atonement  they  are  placed  in  a stahe  of  salvation 
without  any  act  of  their  own.  These  w’ould  embrace, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  statistici:  ins,  more  than 
one  half  of  the  human  family,  who  caip  attribute  their 
salvation  only  to  the  mediation  and  ato  nement  of  the 
Savior.  Thus,  * * * * in  some  mysterious, 

incomprehensible  way  Jesus  assumed1,  the  responsi- 
bility which  naturally  would  have  (.devolved  upon 
Adam  ; but  which  could  only  be  accomplished  through 
the  mediation  of  Himself,  and  by  taking  upon  Him- 
self their  sorrows,  assuming  their  responsibilities,  and 
bearing  their  transgressions  or  sins  in  a.  manner  to  us 
incomprehensible  and  inexplicable,  He  bo  re  the  weight 
of  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  not  only  of  Adam,  but 
of  his  posterity  ; and  in  doing  that  opene  d the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  not  only  to  all  believers  and  .411  who  obeyed 
the  law  of  God,  but  to  more  than  one  hahf  of  the  human 
family  who  die  before  they  come  to  yoars  of  maturity, 
as  well  as  to  the  heathen,  who,  havi  ng  died  without 
law,  will  through  His  mediation  be  resurrected  with- 
out law,  and  be  judged  without  la'w,  and  thus  partici- 
pate, according  to  their  capacity,  works  and  worth,  in 
the  blessings  of  His  atonement,.” — Pres.  John  Taylor, 
“ Mediation  and  Atonement,”  chapter  xxi. 


ASSISTANCE. 

A baby  fair,  wit-’n  golden  hair, 

With  blue  amd  laughing  eyes, 

Was  trying  hsyrd  from  off  the  floor 
Upon  a ch  air  to  rise. 

I watched  her  with  supreme  delight 
She  had  devised  a plan, 

By  which  ascend  the  chair  she  might, 

Thus  her  ascent  began. 

She  placed  a footstool  on  a box, 

Then  tried  her  best  to  climb, 

Then  sighed  and  shook  her  curly  locks, 

Then  tried  the  second  time 
Her  father  who  was  standing  near, 

Caine  quickly  to  her  aid, 

When  she  said,  “ Help  me  Papa,  dear,” 

And  all  her  fears  allayed. 

So  when  life’s  hill  we  try  to  climb, 

Up,  up,  its  rugged  steep 
Ere  we  attain  its  height  sublime 
We  often  stop  to  weep. 

Our  gracious  Father  sees  oui  need, 

Is  ready  at  our  call, 

Our  weak  and  faltering  prayers  to  heed, 

And  help  us  lest  we  fall.  A G.  Launtzcn. 
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O MY  FATHER. 

As  Sung  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Easton  at  the  Dedication  Services  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  and 
During  the  Recent  World’s  Fair  Tour  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  Choir. 


Arranged  by  Frank  W.  Merrill. 

Andcntino  con  expressionne.  Rit.  
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1.  O my  Father,  Thou  that  dwellest  In  the  high  and  glorious  place!  When  shall 

2.  For  a wise  and  glorious  purpose  Thou  hast  placed  me  here  on  earth,  And  with- 

3.  I bad  learned  to  call  Thee  Father,  Through  Thy  Spir  - it  from  on  high;  But,  un- 

4.  When  I leave  this  frail  ex  - istence,  When  I ” lay  this  mdr-tal  by,  Fath -er, 
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I re  - gain  Thy  presence,  And  a 
held  the  re  - col  - lection  Of  my 

til  the  Key  of  Knowledge  Was  re 
Mother,  may  I meet  you  In  your 


gain  behold  Thy  face? 
for  - mer  friends  and  birth, 
stored,  I knew  not  why. 
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ho  - ly  ha  - bi  - tation,  Did  my  spir  - it  once  re 

times  a sec  - ret  something  Whispered,  “You’r  a stranger 

heav’ns  are  par-ents  sin-gle?  No;  the  thought  makes  rea  - son 

length,  when  I’ve  com  - pleted  All  you  sent  me  forth  to 


side?  In  my 

here;”  And  I 

stare!  Truth  is 

do,  With  your 
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Refrain. 
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first  pri  - me-  val  childhood,  Was  1 nur-tured  near  Thy  side? 
felt  that  I had  wandered  From  a more  ex  - alt  - ed  sphere, 
reason;  truth  e ter  - nal  Tells  me  I’ve  a mother  there, 
mutual  ap  - pro-bation  Let  me  come  and  dwell  with  you, 


Near  Thy  side?  . 
Ex-alt  - ed  sphere. 
A moth-er  there. 
Dwell  with  you. 
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Refrain  for  Choir,  pp 


Near  Thy  side? 
Ex-alt  - ed  sphere. 
A moth-er  there. 
Dwell  with  you. 
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